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PBEFACE. 

^lu. Ki.ruiNSTONF/s ' History of India/ which appeared 
in 1S41, (•lr)>cs willi the l)att]e of Pani})Ut, fought in 
JIGo, on wJiic li occasion the jMarattas, wliose power 
A\as tJien at il>> zenith, suffered a eriisliing defeat at 
the hands of Alinied Shah DurniJii, snj)p()rted by the 
Mahonu‘tan priiK^es of Northern India. The conquerors 
were unable^ to follow up their victory ; the Afghan 
]>rince retunuMl to his dominions l)eyond the Indus, 
and th(‘ territory, wliicli wa> formerly comj)rised in the 
Mogul Ihuj>ire, was l)rt)ken up into st^parate States. 
Here, therefore, tlie author observed, the history of the 
]\I(»gul Empire closes of it>elf. 

It a])j)ears from tlie autlior’s journals that he had 
made considerable progress in a third volume prior to 
th(‘ former publieation, but his labours had been inter- 
ru])ted by attacks of illm‘ss, and soon after the resump¬ 
tion oi* his work his lu^alth ga\e way, and led to its 
final abandonment. Cither cau.'^e< contributed to inter¬ 
fere with its (N)m]>K‘tiou. Such was his diffidence tliat 
had it not been for the advice of I.ord Jeffrey, wdioin he 
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consulted about publishing the first volume, it is pro¬ 
bable they would never have a])])eared. This distrust 
ass lined the form of despair when lie read the brilliant 
essays, or rather lives, of Clive and Hastings l)y Mac*au- 
lay, to whose estimate of the character and career of 
these great men he rendered warm testimony in liis 
journals. At length, after many doubts of being able to 
throw any new light on tlie history of Hastings, or of 
produchig a narrative whicli W(»uld snj)ersede the tvork 
of ]\Iill, he threw aside his task for ever. 

The greater part of the maniis(‘ript which is now 
published liad been copie<l by a clerk and r(‘ceived some 
subseipient corrections at tljc hand of the author. The 
tenth clia[)ter, whic‘h bring> the narrrative down to the 
grant of the Hiwani in 17()o, is in the author’s hand¬ 
writing. He had coniineiK'ed soni(‘ 1‘urther (*hapt(‘rs on 
the earlv relations (»f the l>riti>h Government with the 
Marattas, on the affairs (»fthe IJohillas, and on Hastings’s 
treatment of the Ihija of Jienai'es ; but they are mere 
fragments. 

riiere are also some careful notes on the characters 
of Clive and Hastings, some of wliich are (jucted in the 
j>ublished life of the author. Those on Clive were written 
at intervals, and were evidently intended for a review of 
liis career at its close. They will, I tliink, interest the 
readers of this volume, but are in too incomplete a 
shape to form a part of this history. They are jirefaced 
])y what seems to liave been commenced as an introduc¬ 
tion to this period of Indian history :— 

‘ Tlie period treated of in these volumes neither ad- 
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rnits of novelty in the facts or originality in the ideas. 
Idle dociinnents liave been searched out for l^arliament 
by the diligence of parties anxious to support their 
conflicting opinions The materials tliey furnisli have 
been combined and commented on }y the master spirits 
of tlie last age. A new picture of these times must be 
flat in the ablest hands. 1 have therefore no ex})ecta- 
tion tliat the following pages will be attractive. My 
ho])e is that they may be useful. The })assions which 
cloude^l the f»rmer }>eriod liave passed away, and an 
ordinary writer may [irofit b}^ the light shed from dif¬ 
ferent (juarters on the scene which none before looked 
on but ill one aspect. This consideration influences 
tlie author in entering on so well occiijiied a field, and 
lie will think his labours re[>aid a thousandfold if they 
contrilnite to ju>t views of the jiresent and wise re?5olu- 
tions for the future, and contrilnite to throw even a 
greater lustre on the nation by the actions which it 
suggests than by tho.se which it records. 


‘ MEMOILiXDUM, 

‘ The onl)" chance of success in this part of the his¬ 
tory lies ill stern im])artiality, mixed with candour and 
indulgence, towards all the parties concerned. Measures 
must be discussed, serving no doubt to illustrate the 
characters of the leading men of the day, but more 
^vit]l a view to utility, and to pointiii”' out -wliat objects 
are to be attained and what are the sure means of 
aseertaininj? and pronioling lliein. 
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‘ This is the key to the treatment of Clive’s cha¬ 
racter, commanding respect and admiration from its 
great qualities, which feelings arc painfully checked by 
instances of diqdicity and meanness. 

‘ The impression he letives is that of force and gran¬ 
deur ; a masculine vinderstanding ; a fine judgment; 
an inflexible will, little moved by real dangtu-s, and 
by arguments and menaces not at all. lie exercised a 
supreme control over those who shared his counsels or 
executed his resolves. Men yielded to a pressure which 
they knew could not be turned aside, and either ]»ar- 
took of its impulse or were crushed by its progress. 

‘ When overmatched by his enemies lie ajijiears in 
even greater grandeur. He meets the most formidable 
accusations with bold avowal and a confident justifica¬ 
tion. He makes no attempt to .soften his eneinitis or 
conciliate the public, but stands on his merits and ser¬ 
vices with a pride which in other circumstances would 
have been arrogance. . . . 

‘ After acknowledging his errors, history presents few 
great characters more blameless (?)’ than that of (’live. 
Though stern and imperious by nature, his temper was 
proof against a thousand trials, ami in a life spent amidst 
scenes of blood and suffering he has never been a<-cused 
of a single act of cruelty. He coveted money as an instru- 
mentof ambition, but he never acquired it in any manner 
that he did not openl^^ avow, and he scorned to jireserve 
it by swerving a hair’s breadth fmm his duty. His few 
political offences he was le<l into by zeal for the jnddic, 
* The mark of interrogjition is by the author. 
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and for same olyect he sacrificed tlie peace of his 
last years and risked Ijis accumulations of wealth and 
j^^lory. He possessed undaunted coura;nrc, a strong un- 
derstnnding, sagacity and soundness of judgment, and 
unrivalled vigour in action. A mind so endowed rises 
high above ordinary im])crfections ; at worst it is a 
rough-hewn Colossus, where the irregularities of the 
surlace are lost in th<.‘ grandeur oi'the whole. 

‘"fhough naturally hoM, open, and direct. Clive did 
not <h‘.>pisc tlu? usi.^ of artifice when his pur[)os(*s required 
it, and it is this propensity tliat casts a shade of mean- 
n(‘ss over his great (pialities that prevents that unmixed 
res[)ect whicli so powerful a character must otherwise 
have comniande<l. 

‘ XoremUr 8. IS ir>. 

^ "I’hough Clive ha<l a natural sense of’ lionour, his 
in<le[>cndeut and i*ven reckU‘s> (‘haraetta’ niadt? him in- 
ditferent to ilie opinion of otluTs and riganlless of form 
and ]»roj)riety. The >oc*u‘ty in whic'h he ll\e<l in Imlia 
was not likely to ]»roniote refinement ; the agntated scene 
in wliicli he was soon engaged, the (‘agerness for success, 
the calamities an<I disgrace attendant on failure, left little 
time for rellection or hesitation. The practice of the 
natives, the example of the French, and the maxims cur¬ 
rent among his brother officers, led him to rate boldness 
and vigour far above scrupulous corr(‘Ctness, and the 
result was a high sense of honour with little delicacy of 
sentiment. He could sacrificehis life to his duty, but not 
his interest to his moderation ; he was generous to his 
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friends, but barely just to his enemies. He would have 
rejected praise be bad not earned, but neither forgot nor 
allow ed others to forget tlie extent of bis real deserts. . . . 

‘ Clive’s estimate of his own services, great as they 
were, by no means fell short of their actual value. This 
does not arise from any induigtuiee of vanity on his 
part, but there is no occasion on Avbitfli they can promote 
his views or interest when thev are not )jrou<>ht forward 

4,- 

in an exaggerated form, with a boldness and conscious¬ 
ness of wortli that command our I’espect and overcome 
our dislike to self-praise. Hence arose a marked pecu¬ 
liarity of Clive’s character. After the enormous extent 
to which he had profited by his situation he delights to 
dwell on his uitegrity and moderation, and spc'aks of 
greed and rapacity in others with scorn and indignation. 
Conv'inccd that the bounty of JMi'r rhilir fell short of his 
claims on the Company, he inveighs against his successors 
who received presents whicli they had not earned, and 
speaks of them with disgust as the most crimuial as well 
as the meanest of mankind. Nor are these sentiments 
assumed to im2)ose upon the pul)lic ; they are most 
strongly expr<!ssed in his most confidential letters, and 
appear to be drawn forth by the strength of his feelings. 
In no stage of his life ditl Clive aj)pear with more dig¬ 
nity than during his persecution. His Ijoasts of merit 
and service now appear as a proud resistance to calumny 
and oppression ; the spirit with which he avowed and 
gloried in the acts wdiich excited the most clarnotir and 
odium, his independence towards his judges, his defiance 
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of liis jjowerful enemies, excite our interest while they 
command our res])ect and admiration. 

‘ Clive’s views were clear Avithin the circle of his 
vision, hut they Avere not extensive. Ilis ]>olitical plans 
were founded on the existing reflations Avithoiit inuc*h 
attention to prospective changes. His reforms Avere 
tein])()rary expedicaits, and even his knoAAledge of the 
state of India in liis time was only accurate Avithin the 
scene Avhere he had himself been an actor. 


‘ Clive’s Return Home. 

‘ Hci now [)aid dear for his disinterestedness. All 
who had been l>!*ouglit to imniNliinent Ijv his severity; 
all who had sulfered indire(*tly by his reforms ; all Avho 
were di>appointed in llieir hopes of Avealth and faA’our, 
witli their numerous (‘onnection.^ ana>ng the Proprietox's, 
and with the old 1)an<l ()f enemies at the India House, 
c'ombiiied to rai>e a clamour agaiii>t him ; and in this 
were speedily joined those an ho eiix ied his Avealth and 
r(fj)utation, an<i a numerous class Avliose indignation 
against Indians had been routed l>y the A^fry abuses 
which Clive had j>ut doAvn and Nvhic'h in their ignoi’ance 
they imputed to iiim in common with all the Company's 
serAuints. Against tliese attacks the CoveiTiment gaA^e 
him no ])rotec!tion. 

‘ All his h>riner pi-oceedings, oA^er AAdiicIi many 
years had jxissed, and Avhich, when not ap})lauded at the 
time, had ix^ceived a genei-al sanction from liis appoint¬ 
ment to the government of India at a time Avhen honesty 
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and public sjarit were re^'arded as much as talent, all 
were scrutinised as if they were now luentLoncd for the 
first time. 

‘ But all these investigations brought forth no fresh 
charge against the accused. Whatever fudts Clive 
might have committed, the facts had never been denied, 
and his acquisitions, if immoderate, were on too great a 
scale to be concealed. There wo.re no l>etty peculations, 
no lurking corruption to be detected. A committee^ 
with a hostile pi’csident, with Mr. Johnston himself 
for a member, jiroduced after two sessions a report, 
the cff(H-*t of which may be judged of by the r(‘sult. A 
motion strongly iiumlpatory was made by tlie chairman, 
Clive replying ])y avowing evervtliing of which he was 
acemsed, and dec'laring that hi similar circumstances he 
would do the same again. 

‘ The decision of the House was wortliy the best days 
of the Homan Senate. Without a]>proving of ai'tions 
of mixed merit or dc'inerit, or sanctioning (piestionable 
principles, they voted Robert Lord (’Ii\e hacl rendered 
great and meritcu’ious .s(*rvic*e> to liis <*ountrv. 

^ But this honourable testimony could not remove 
the effect of two years of jierscfution ; and it is doubtful 
whether the sense of injury and ingratitude did not 
concur with sufferings irom disease to cut short the 
career of tljis proud and asjnring g(‘nius.’ 

As Mr. EljJiinstone’s narrative leaves the account 
of the struggle between the English and French incom¬ 
plete, I have added a chapter which brings the story 
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to a close. Frciicli liistoriuns of these events treat 
them very briefly, and were it not that the disastrous 
close of tlie war was followc<l ]>y a long trial, at the end 
of whicli the unfortunate French General perished by 
the hand of the executioner, it is probable that very 
little light would have been thrown on this chapter of 
liistory from French sources. liut the charges against 
the Comte de Lally led to the ])ublication r)f a mass of 
documents, wliich, witli tlu‘ correspondence attached to 
them, fill maii\' \'o]um<'s. T.ally himself produced three, 
Avhich are refern^d to in the chapter in this volume 
which (U‘>cribes his (*areer. Tlu* most elaborate is 
entitl(Ml, ‘ Memoire ])our le Comte de Lally eontre 
Monsi(‘ur le Procureur General,’ an<l consists of a de¬ 
tailed ri*j>1y to all tlu* attack^^ made on his conduct. 
Next we hav(* a >ummary of his cjise, in it>elf a volume, 
entitled ‘Tableau historujuc de TexpiVlition de ITnde,’ 
and lastly, a tract directed against the Commander of the 
Fren<*h fleet during the war eiititlcMl ‘ N'raies causes <lela 
{)erte de rindi'.’ On the othtT t<u\v we have memoires 
of the Si(Mir de nus>y, the Comte d’Achc, the admiral, 
others from the reprc'sentatives of M. de Levrit, the 
Governor ot Pondicherry, ami from de Soujare and 
others. 

In this c*ontrov(*ivy th(‘ true causes of the loss of the 
Indices an* lost ^^ight of' in elaborate attacks on individuals 
on esp(*cial occasions, and it is fortunate that we possess 
60 full an aevount of the war by so imj^artial a writer as 
Onrie. He was a member of the council of Madras, an<l 
ha<l access to the best sources of information, and his 
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volumes combine the value of a liistory with a personal 
narrative. The diffuseness which is often complained ol‘ 
is due to the nature of the war, wliich partook of the 
character of a war of })osts. No one complains of the 
excess of details when he describes Clive’s defeiu^e of 
Arcot, the campaign of Tri(‘hino})oly, or the battle of 
Vandewash, but when the same diffuseness is aj>plied 
to smaller encounters or the sieges of hill forts, the 
details become wearisome. I have followed the gui¬ 
dance of this excellent writer in tracing the history of 
the canijiaign, and, without following it servilel}^, J have 
endeavoured to make this ski^tch an abridgment of his 
narrative, in this res])ect following the precept and exam¬ 
ple of Mr. Kljdiinstone (see page 82 of this volume) in 
trying, whenever it was possible, to give tlic very words 
of the historian. 

The references at tin? foot of the pages, where the 
author is not named, are to the first (edition ot‘ 
Mr. Elphinstonc’s ‘ History of India ’ I have ad<led 
the book and chapter referred to, for the convenience ol* 
those who have only ac^cess to the later editions. 


K. C. 
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THE RISE OF BRITISH POWER 
IN INDIA. 

(■iiAi’Ti;i: I. 

Pr<»!^rt‘ss <>f niantiiiH; nl <1 k* dost* of tlio lifrt‘L*iit}) coiitury— 

Yoyaot* of Vasco (la < Jama Ifi.s procct‘ilin'4fi at (.\'iljcut »It;alousy of 
till* Aral> tr!nlt*rs His (Ictciitioii — Attacked l>y thti forces of the 
/amoiiii Ucturii to Europe—A'oyaLje of t'alual—Karkarons acts of 
it'juisal l»y the Portuguese under l\il>ral and Va«;c«> da Ciaina Ksta- 
Idislnnent <»f IN>]1 ni'iu'se aiitliority on the West Coast of fiulia under 
Allm<|Uer(jiu* ~ War with the Maiuhik S(»verci’ 4 ns of E^ypt and vvitli 
the rult rs <»f Pt japiir iJarharous warfare Con({uest of (inn — Decline 
of th(‘power tlic Portni.nu‘se (’au.s(*s of decline—War in tiuzerat 
Character and extent of PortUi'uese dominion Their p« dicy towards 
tlie iiati\i‘s. 

'I'liK of tilt* lNnrojK‘;m nations on India dates 

fi'oni the arrival of \'as(‘o da t»atna on its shoresd 

The irrupti<»n of the l)ar])arians in tlie iiftli et ntury 
d(*stroyetl the class wlio liad pi'odiictMl a dtunand for 
Indian luxuries in the uroator part t)f Kuroj^e. and 
the oeeiipatiou of lNuy[)t an<l Syria Iw the ^Mahometans 

' [Sinc(^ thi.s woik was written a valnahle coiitnhution has heen made 
to the ()ist(*ry of INu tuouese maritime ihsco\ rry by tin* jiuhlication of 
(laspar de tNtrreaNs Lt>u<hts tin Imim. '^I'hat jmrt <•£ the W(»rk w liicli 
relates to Vasco da. Cania’s expetlitions was translated for tlie Hakluyt 
Society by l^tu'd Stanley of A]derh*y, and is enriclu*d hy the notes (if the 
translator and hy an Introduction containing some valuable remarks on the 
causes of the decline of Portuguese I’uh* in India. t\»rrea went to India 
sixteen years after the lirst voyage of Vasco da (Jama, was an eyewitiu!ss 
of many of the events he narrates, and is regarded hy la>rd Stanley ;v& 
entitled to tlu tirst [>lace as an authority (Ui this chapter of Portuguese 
history. - En.] 
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lUSP OF BPJTISII rOWFU TN INDIA. 

ill tlic scvoutli century obstructed tlic communication 
of the rcmiuuinji; portion with the East. 

As the gradual refinement of Vhirope led to a 
renewed taste for the productions of India, the trade 
had to force its way throu<^h intricate and dangerous 
channels ; until political causes gave an ascendancy to 
the Venetians and Genoese in the Lcn^ant, anrl enabii^d 
tliem to establisli a commercial intercourse witli (Con¬ 
stantinople and Alexandria, tluai tlie i;Teat emjioria for 
Oriental commodities. 

The trade of Venice tlirougli f-gypt at liaigtli 
swallowed up its rivals, and raised that republic to a 
])itch of wealth and powia- that excited the envy of all 
the other states of Kiirojie. It became an object of 
general int(‘ivst to lind out an inde])(‘nd(‘nt chaniu^l for 
the commerce* with India ; the idea of a communication 
by sea was entei‘taine<l among otlua’s. and led to the 
voyage of Oolumbus and to a dis(*ovcry of incom¬ 
parably greater magnitude* tJian that which the pro 
jector had in view. This ev(*nt gave a fresh imjadse 
to the sj)irit of maritime adveaiture* ; but the* glory of 
accomplishing the original <lesign and of all the 
imj)ortant con>e(HU‘nc«*s that have iIoW(*d from it, was 
reservc<l for a nation whose i*esourc(‘S see'UKid dispio- 
])ortioncd to such great results. The natural intel¬ 
ligence and advanced civilisation of Italy had form(*d 
the genius which led the way to th(*se mighty changes; 
but the Italian i-(‘]>ublics, (‘Ven if they had been 
accustomed to navigate* the* ()e*e‘an, e*e)uld have* no 
inducement to ex[)lore* new routes which would nnde*r- 
mine thear own eistablisheel monopoly. The Spaniards 
had su])plied the means for the great (‘iiterprise* of 
Columbus, and its success had kindl(*el their enthu¬ 
siasm for similar adventures ; but their attention was 
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attracted to tlie vast scene whicli had just opened on 
them, and their ol/jcct was to ol)tain the f^old which 
they found abundant in their new possession, by shorter 
means than those of commerce. 

The French and Fniflish wen^ not yet maritime 
nations. The fornua* was fully occupied ))y lier designs 
on Italy ; the latter was reposing after long civil wars, 
and what ambition she n^tained was still directed to 
fruitless triumplis in Kranc(*. The Portuguese alone, 
who had iir>t concc‘ived the idea of a passagn‘ by sea, 
contimu*d to pursue it until it was crowned with full 
su(a*ess. T1 k‘ favourabh* situation of their territory 
and some circiunstances in th(‘ dispo>ition and educa¬ 
tion ot‘ tlu‘ir princes had given ri>e to a regular series 
of al(ein])ts lo ex[)lor(^ the Coast of Africa, which had 
been continue(l for near a centuiy and had dispelled 
many of the (ixi-ting iinjudices against the ja)ssibility 
of (•ircairnnavigating tliat P(‘ninsula. 

At length tlu‘ ([uestion was decdiled by Bartholomew 
Diaz, who stretched his di>coveries for 1,000 miles Ix^- 
yond his pn'(h*cessors, and i‘t*ached th(‘ cajx‘ to which, 
as it put an (aid to all fear of interrujition by a pro 
longation of* the continent, his sovereign gavc^ the name 
of * (Jood 1 Iop(‘.’ 

Not\N ilhstaiiding the lirilliant ]»rospe(.*t announced 
by this apj>ellation, si^veral years i‘laj)sed InTore any 
st(‘ps wen‘ taken to n^alise it. 

It was not till 1107 that a sipiadron was fitted out 
for that purpose. It ('onsisted of three' ships, contain¬ 
ing in all ISO irnai,-and was coinmandc'd by ^^‘lsco da 
Dama, tin* ri‘sult,s of w hosi* skill and courage have 
made his name fluiiiliar to cv('ry ri'ade'r. 

' I'his is the iiuinl>er ^ivon by an Italian who accompauietl the expe¬ 
dition (Rainiisio, i. 110) ; others make it IbO and 120. 
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The cxpc'ditioH was dismisseil with soleiiinities 
suited to the <!;rentn(‘ss of tlie nnlici])ations entertaiiuHl. 
It sailed on July (S, and in a few nionths completed the 
course whieli near a century had been reipiiri'd to ex¬ 
plore. On November 20 it passed the Oape in favour¬ 
able weather, and entered on the new ocean amidst the 
sound of trumpets and tlie acclamations of the marima’s. 

At ^lozambicpie the I\)rtui>*u(‘se W(‘r(‘ d(Ti;Ltht(‘d to 
meet with Aral) colonists, uliosc‘ decaait pirnuaits and 
civilL‘>ed mann(*rs were a contrast to the laidc l)arbanans 
who]n they had hitherto seen in Africa. Ihit in th(‘S(* 
Ibreiitners, wh(^s(‘ lirst aj)j>earance was so welcome, they 
soon discovered a liostile disposition. Common l>ij»;otry 
a7id mutual sus})icion incr(‘as(‘d tlie ill-will betw(*(*n th(i 
parties, and it was from the* Ara1)s and their l‘ollow(‘rs 
tliat the Purtiiu'uehe met with tli(‘ eliiel* 0])positi(>n to 
thi'ir (au’ly ])rop,’ress in Jinlia. 

The Shekh of Melinda. llo^veV(‘l^ was disliuoaii>lu*d 
from his countrymen by his (avour to tin* straiii»;ers. 
At liis port (Jama (bund a llourishin^' <‘ity and m(*t 
with several Indian vessels that had (*om(i dii’cct fi'om 
Guzenit. He ejiij;'a^(‘d a ju’lot A\dio was a native* of that 
province : under Jiis t;’ui<lanc(; Ik* stretched across d,OU0 
]nih‘s of S(*a ; ami in t wenty-two days attain(*d his loni;- 
wished for objc*ct, (*nt(*rinn' tlie jiort of Calicut in the* 
end of May J 

Calicut was the* capital of a small pi*ineipality whicJi 
like those adjoining in Malaliar and Cocliin had never 
been invaded liy the Northern Mussulmans. It ex- 
t(*nded at that period Ibr tw(*nty-seven leagues along 
the shore/ and was go\'crJied by a Siidra Jamily whose 


Faria, J*or1 mjiuun: Aaitt, Engli»h translation, i^art i. books 1, 2, a, and 
4 ; Murray’s Ilrltish India ^ i. 

' Faria, i. Ub. 
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iianie was Tdinori, j)rononnce(l Zamorin by the I’ortu- 
guesCj and who Iiad already enjoyed a ])ortion of this 
limited tei’ritory for ^onu* centuries. They retained 
their ind(^])cndenc(i till disjxjssesscvl by Ileider Ali in 
1767, an4l are now [)ensioners of tlu‘ l>ritish Govern¬ 
ment.'’ The town and temples of (Calicut, the dress, 
e(jnipa<^(‘, ajxl attcaidants of the JJaja and the cere¬ 
monies of his little court, are all d(‘scribed correctly and 
without tbe least exairji;eration by the Portn^L!;uese, but 
such was the (dl(*ct of novelty, of the numerous popu¬ 
lation of India, and of the profuse* employment of 
niatei'ials whiedi were rare and ])r(‘cious in Europe, that 
Gama and his companions were tilled Avith a<lmiratiou 
of the Zanioriids maii*iiifie(*nce and deseril)ed him to 
tla‘ir countryimai as a uTeat and [)ote‘nt Emperor. 
How humble Avas Ins rc'al station amonu^ the princes of 
India, tbe reader wlio r(‘mend)ers tliat th(‘ period refernxl 
to Avas that of tlic' dissolution oi* the Uahmani immarchy 
in the Hec'kan and about tliirty years pre\iou^ to the 
accession ol* the House <>f Teimur, will easily be able to 
])(‘rc(‘ive. 

(Jama A\^a^ at tirst n'ceived with kindness, and en¬ 
couraged to sc*ll his merchamlisc and i)urchas(‘ that of 
the country. His success awakened a })OAverful oppo¬ 
sition by tlui Arab merchants, avIio, from (‘ommercial 
jealousy rather than redigious animosity, used every 
means of brilnuy and misrepresentation to conviy to the 
Zamorin an impr(‘ssion that his new guests AA'ere ad\xn- 
tur(‘rs if not pirat(‘s, and to induce him to seize them 
or expel them from his territory. Gama had now to 
endure all the vexation tind anxiety which could be 
produced by the alternatt^ employment of attention and 
intimidation by persons in Avhosc ])OAver he was placed. 

Journey of J)r, Franri^ Unchanan, ii. IM5, ,‘Ua, aaa. 
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He was on one occasion put under restraint liiinseH’,^ 
and on another liis a<»*ent Avas detained in spite of re¬ 
monstrances, until Gama seized some of tlie Zamorin^s 
officers and effi‘cted l)is r(‘lease throng’ll an (ixcliaiig(‘. 
His danger, which was really great, and must have 
seemed doubly alarming from his total want of accpiain- 
tance with the country and its inhabitants, had no 
effect in shaking his tirmness : he condn(‘ted himselt‘ 
through all his difficnlties with eipial prnd(*nce and 
resolution ; and it was not till the close* of his int(‘r- 
course with the natives that he was lu'trayed into a 
departure from his jirevious moderation. Ai‘\vv his 
agent had been released (as has bevn nK‘ntioiKMl) lu* 
detained some* of the hostages as ])le<lg(*s (or the* restitn- 
tioji ol‘ the goods which he had l(‘l‘t ashore, and from 
some uiia<*countable suspicion or misconc(‘j)tion Ik* 
carried tlicm off* to sea, although the* goods wen* on 
the ])oint of b(*ing r(‘stored to liim. AVh(*th(‘r in (‘onx*- 
(pience oi‘ this outrage or of }»revious designs foiaiK'd 
agiiinst him, he Avas jiursued from Calicut by sixty 
vessels of the Zamoriifs, which he repulsed by means 
of his artillery, and on approaching the shon* at dif¬ 
ferent })oints further to the north, he (‘ound ll(K‘ts of 

® Macpliorsoii (i)rolmbly on the autlM»rity of Do fiarros) nOatoK, tliat 
on this occasion Da (anna went asluav with nnly twelve nieii, leaving 
orders with the inferior coiiiinanders that in tlu* i*veiit of his being made 
prisoner, they were to attend to n(» ordms from him, but after using all 
means which they might tliiuk expedient to ju’oeure his liberati<»n, they 
were to return to Portugal and leave him to his fate. <>/* thr. 

Com7nerrc of India, p. 14.) 

[The detention of Vasco da Gama and his followers is given at great 
length by Correa, and formed an important iiieiilent in the jproceedings at 
Calicut. Da Gama was treated with much indignity,and endured it with 
wonderful temper and firmness. He sent a message to his brother, that 
in the event of his detention being prolonged, he was to set ashore all 
hostages and start at once for Europe. This counsel was warmly rejected 
by Paulo da Gama, who threatened rejirisals. Da Gama was tinally re¬ 
leased, and shortly after <[uitted the p<jrt.—E d.] 
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boats prepared to act against him, and was constrained 
to desist from furtlier .Mttem})ts at intercourse and again 
to cross tlic Indian ()c(‘an to Melinda. 

lioth in Africa and in India be found Moors from 
the sli(>r(‘s of tlic M(‘<literran(‘an, and if was l>y means of 
one of lliem wlio spoke Spanish that lie was enabled 
to communicate* witli the natives.^ l>ut the l\>rtuguesc 
extend(‘d the name of ^loor to all the Arabs, and per- 
ha])s to all Maliometans.^ Tlie ]\[oorish merchants 
whose (‘iimity was so much A'lt at Calicut were the 
(lescondauls eif Arabs avIio had settled on the West 
(oast of India in the first century of the Hejira (seventh 
C(*nturv atier Christ '^) and had ]>rol)aldy eonv(Tte«l and 
in(!or|K)rated tla* old colonists of their nation wlio had 
been found tliere ]y the ancients. 

'rii(‘ r(‘turn of* N'aseo da (bima (thouiih he had 
lo^t two-third" of his connianioiis) was receivinl with 
joy and triumiih in Portugal. 

He landed in August PH)!) : and in March loOO, 
Alvarez Calaail was desjiatched with a more considerable 
exjK‘dition to take* advantage* e>f hi." discovery. Cabral 
had thirte*en ships and 1,2(M) nie‘n, and was acceanpanied 
by (‘iglit Franciscans anel eight ediaplains, who wen’e 
to ])reaeh the ge)."|)ed to thei heathen. 

The most important result of this expedition was 
the ae'cidental dise:ove‘ry e)f Frazil on the passage, which, 
howewer, liad nei eflect at tlie time in withdrawing the 
public attention from tlu^ jmiccedings of the se|uadron 
in India. On reacliing Calicut, Cabral’s first act was 

' P^aria, aiul Murray 'h JiriiitiJt India. 

” [The Spaniards and Portuguese aj^died tlic term Moor to tlie Arab 
conquerors (d the peninsula ^^lnl came fnnn Maurihiiiia, and hence to all 
MalKuuetans, and tlieir example nas followed by the Duteli and English 
ill the Plast. It cemtinued in use in India till the close of the lastcen- 
tmy. ~\\i\ei^(}Um(nnf<>fAn(iln-Jn(liau lUnn/s. Ph>.] 

'' />/•. DnrJiannn'it Journvy^ ii, 4*21. 
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to send on shore the nntives who had been eaiTii-d olt' 
by (xania. Tlieir report made a favourable iiiijiression, 
and he was invited to land, but refused to do so 
until hostages had been given lor his safety. He 
assumed throimhout a hi<ii;her tone than Oama, and even 
in paying court to the Zaniorin, lie contrived to give 
him a specimen of his powers of otfeiice. A sliij) from 
Ceylon hajipeneil to j)ass tlie port carrying seven or 
eight elcpliants. on one of Avhicli the Zaniorin liad set 
liis lieart. Alvarez sent a vessel to capturi‘ it, which was 
not done Avithoiil an action of some duration, wlnai the 
Ihija took posstbssion <if his ])rize. 

The Zaniorin had in the mean tim(‘ shown l;i\' 0 ur to 
the trade of the Portuguese and allowt‘d them a houses 
for a factory ; in which they plactMl sixty or seventy of 
their men ; Init the established crcMlit and inlliuauH* of 
the Moors gave them an advantage in the market over 
the new coima's, and these last wen* mor(.‘0V(‘r unpro¬ 
vided with specie*, which alone can always command a 
snjiply of goods in India : they continued to jirocun* 
cargoes and send oil* shi])s for Arabia, Avhile those of 
the Portuguese proceedeid very slowly in th(*ir lading. 
Cabral considered this so serious a gri(‘vance*, that he 
often remonstrated with the Zaiiuirin, and at length, by 
the Portuguese accounts, he. o])tained juTmission to 
stop the loading of goods liy the* Arabs and (‘veai to 
take the freight out of their ships when laden, on re¬ 
paying the original jwice of the* arti(‘l(‘s. Jf this jier- 
mission was ev(ir givcm, it was done Avithout dm* con¬ 
sideration : when the IVirtuguesc jiroceeded to act 
on it, the consequence was a popidar insurr(‘ction of 
Hindus as well as Mussulmans, and an attack on the 
Portuguese factory which terminated in the massacre of 
fifty Portuguese, the rest with difficulty cscajiing to 
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tlicir s]ii})s. Cabral \s retaliation was severe: he burned chap. 

t(‘n Moorisli sliips tliat were in the harbour and can- _„ 

jionaded tlie town for two days, durini*; wliicli he set 
lire to it in several ])1aees and killed a considerable 
nuniber of the inhabitants. After this rupture he made 
sail for Coeliin, tlie Kaja of wliich place was an enemy 
of the Zaniorin. He was of course well received, and 
had nearly eoinj)leted his car< 4 'oes when he learned 
tliat a fleet of (‘ii^lity-five vc-ssels liad set out from 
f^alicut to attack him. He affected the utmost readi- 
n(‘ss to antici})at(‘ the assault, and saile.d out on June 10, 
loOl, to nu‘et tli(‘ enemy. Just as he <;'ot within shot, 
however, lie took advantaire of the wind and lion? up 
ibr Cananor(‘, the Ibija of which jdacci voluntarily sent 
onc‘ of his sid)jeets with him to Portugal.^ 

Alvarez Cabral brought back only six ships out of 
thirte(‘n. The opposition he had met with, which pro- 
duc(.‘d discouragement amongthe Portuguese, only served 
to stimulate the ambition of th(‘ir king, Don Pmanuel. 

He had pnwiously despatched rlohn Dc Xueva with a.d. 1501 . 
100 nuui to rdnibree Cabral, and that officer on arriving 
at (uehin had r(*trieved tlu* honour of the Portuguese 
.arms by (hdeating a Ihvt sent against him from Calicut. 

Ihnanuel now pre])ared a powerful licet of twenty ships, 
which he forme(l into three divisions, and gave the 
command of the whole to Vasco da Gama. a.d. i:> 02 . 

On this occasion that great discoverer disclosed the 
(loi’ects of his own natinv, and gave the first striking 
example of the arbitrary and sanguinary spirit wliich 
animated the I’ortuguese (lovernmcnt during the whole 
period of its prosperity. lie made an unprovoked 
attack on (Juiloa in Africa and coniiiclled the ruler to 

‘ F.aria and Murray, but cliioHy a narrative by ii IVn-tuguese ofiicer of 
the expedition, in Kaiuusio, i. 121. 
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become tributary to Portugal. He then sailed for 
Cananore, and on Ids way fell in witli a ship of (Calicut 
returning with a cargo from Jedda and bringing back 
pilgrims from Mecca. She had on board 210 men 
(among whom were some of tlu' wcaltldest merchants 
of (ivlicut) besides an extraordinary numl)er of wonum 
and cliildren. This vessel surrendenMl without o[)p()- 
sition, and the passengers tried all means by otters of 
ransom and of concessions to b(‘ obtained l>y tliem from 
the Zamorin to procure their libi'i’ty or at ]vi\>i their 
safety. Put the adndral was inexorabh*; and aiUa* com¬ 
pelling them to give u]) tlu^ir j)roj)(Tty and searching 
the shi]) to be sure th(‘re was none left, he* ord(‘rcd her 
to be towc<l to some distanc(‘ from tlic* fhvt and biiriu'd 
with all on boai’d. The unlbrtnnat(‘ cr(‘W lu'gged hard 
for their lives, the men rcdonltting their otters and the 
women holding out tluar ehildrcai ovea* tlu' side' and 
(‘iideavonring by the most atleeting gestures to move 
compassion. When they Ibund all in vain, tliey had 
1 ‘ccourse to a des|)erate resistance ; drove off the boats 
which were to burn tli(‘m; attacked the nean‘st vessi^ls ; 
and maintained a running light which last(‘d for four 
days before (j!ama was enabl(*(l to consign tli(‘m to the 
ilames." 

‘ Thomas Lopoz (a dork on Ijoard the says, in Daimisio, i. lah, 

that the admiral ]>urnL*d llioin all ‘con niolta cnnh'lt.i, o senza piota 
alcuiia;’ hut Faria states that twenty of the children wcie saved and 
made Christians. 

[This hideous act is descrihe<l ]>y (^UTca witli the utm<»st calhmsness, 
and the same lirutal s]>irit is evinced hy otlier historians (pioted by Lord 
Stanley. Camoens passes over the exjiloii in silence. Da Cama is de¬ 
scribed by Correa as vindicatinj' his conduct as an act of reju isal for the 
conduct of the Arab merchants in instigatiiiL^ the attack on the Portu¬ 
guese factory on liis first voyag^j, and causing the (hiath of some of his 
countrymen. In reply to the promise of a ransom by the M(K)rs the 
captain-general replied, ‘ Alive ycni shall b(‘ burned, because you coun¬ 
selled the King of Calicut to kill and ]»lunder tlie factors and Portuguese ; 
and since you are so pinverful as that you obligt^ yourself to give me a 
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From Caiianore tlie admiral proceeded to Calicut, 
Arhcre lie ancliored l)efore the place and required, as a 
jmFiminary to negotiation, that all the Moors should 
1 )(^ expelled from the Zamorin’s territory and all trade 
Avith their nation forbidden. The Zamorin objecting to 
this demand, and ph^ading that the Moors amounted to 
four or five thousand families, had hjiig been faithful 
subj(K!ts to him and his ancestors, and were the most 
opulent m(*rchants in liis dominions, Ganaa cut short all 
further discussion by turning doAvn an liour-glass in 
the presence ol‘ the Indian deputies and announcing 
that ii his demand was not compraMl Avitli before the 
sand was run out. he would ])ut to death a number 
oi*tli(' Zaniorin’s subjects who had fallen Into his hands 
in a Acssel in tlu; harlxair. I'his barbarous threat he 
carric'd into liill eflect by hanging his prisoners, to the 
numb(‘r ol’ thirty-four, at the yard-arm, after whicli he 
<’ut off theirh(‘ad>. hands, and fc‘et, and threw them over¬ 
board to b(‘ washed ashore by the tidie. lie then poured 
a destructive lire into th(‘ town, and ;it length sailed 
away to tin; li-icndly }M>rt of‘ ('ochin. Some distrust 
oi‘ the ibija of this place, as av(‘11 as of the chief of 
( ananorc, afterwards sj)rung uj), but Avas removed by 
iu*gotiation. Tins Avas folloAved by some more l>attles 
and (‘xecutions tshicli had no important conseciuences, 
though on oiu* occasion (iama gaAC a proof of liis 
daring charact(*r which miglit haAi* betai attended Avitli 
a more serious result. On some overture for submission 
by th<‘ Zamorin he sailed in a single ship into one of 
the enemy's j)orts, Avhere he AAais immediately set on by 

carj^o j'ratiiitously for tlieso ships, I say tliat for notliin^^ in the world 
would J desist in giving you a huiulred deaths, if I could give you so 
many.’ To the honour t>f the Portuguese one t»f the historians of their 
comjuests in India, Osorio, lUshop of Silves, condemns in the strmigest 
terms the many shocking acts of cruelty that disligured the liistor}",—En.] 
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CHAP, thirty vessels and was only rescued from do<tniction by 
__ his extraordinary vig'our and pr()inj)titud(^. Ilis depar¬ 
ture for Europe, wliicli took ])]acc soon after, enabled 
the Zamorin to reven<j;o himself on his neighbour of 
Cochin : the latter [)rince was inferior to his (‘iieniy, 
but showed a manly spirit of rcsistaneci; tliough often 
defeated lie refused to give iij) some Portuguese who had 
been left with him, and at length was oblig(‘d to abandon 
his caj)ital and retire to a small island wIktc he was 
out of immediate danger Irom the liostih* army, lie 
A.D. \:m. was restored to Cochin b^’oiK' of three' small sepiadrons, 
of nine ships in all, which were simultaneously de¬ 
spatched in The liimous Alfonso (rAlbiKpienjiu* 

commanded one of the sejuadrons. fhey i*(‘turiu‘d alter 
eornjdcting their cargoes and conducting some otlu'r 
transactions, without performing any exploit worth 
mentioning. 

They obtained leave'to (‘onstruct a Idi't at (\)e*hin. 
and, at the PajaV e'arnest ree[uest, the'y leTt Piiarte 
Pacheco with 4tH) meai te) protect him against his 
ciiiemie'S. This measure h'd to one e)f the me)st na'inor- 
able displa3'S e)f Pe)rtuguese‘ valour in India, and mate¬ 
rially contributexl to the* subse(|ue‘nt aggrandiseme'iit of 
that peiople. Wluiii the* fleet had .sailed feu’ Ihiro[>(', the*, 
Zamorin assembh'd an army which the Pewtugue'se! call 
50,()i)() strong, anel whiedi was ace'eanpanie'd \>y ships 
and boats, and su])]K)rteel by artillery. Against this 
force Ihichece) liad te) elefend a fordable* e^hanneil, eleriv- 
ingno advantage from nautical skill, anel but little from 
superiority in arms anel disci})line ; but the ce>mniandcr 
was a man of elistinguished coui*age anel e*apacity, anel 
the troops were inspircel by the re^cent success tind glory 
of their nation. The force was distributeid, |)art in the 
fewt, part along the shore, anel part in four boats moorenl 
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in such a j)osition as to protect the flanks from attacks 
hy sea. In this order tliey received the onset of the 
Indian multitude, su])])orted ))y numerous ships and 
boats and accompanied l)y floatinji^ towers and firesliij)s. 
All these formidable assailants were again and again 
H'pulsed ; and tli(i Zamorin, after a great and linal 
(dfort, was constrained to draw off defeat(Ml to bis own 
country. 'Jdiis victory, l)eing gained by fair iigbting 
on dry land, completely established the reputation ol* 
the Portuguese, at the saiiK* time that it filled them 
with ad litional (‘oniideiice and increased their contem])t 
for their (‘iiemies.'^ 

The next lleet arrive(l in loO.*) under a commander 
named Soare/ ; and in l.V)! a permaiK'iit r(‘presentative 
of IIk* king oi* Portugal was first ap[)ointed under the 
title of N'icerov of India. 

ddie name of this great functionary was Francisco 
d(‘ Almeyda, and the* institution of his otlice seems to 
have bec‘n connect(‘d with a general idan for consolidat¬ 
ing tlu* Portuguese poweu’ in tlie Fast, lie himself had 
ord(*rs to build forts at (hfdon, in Africa,* at Anji*dio, 
an island about fifty miles to the south of Goa, and at 
{^maiiort* on the coast of Canara ; while another fleet 
was sent to take similar measures at Sofala, a place 
in Africa vheiv there is a gold mine. A fort was also 
orderc'd to be built ai Mu/and>i(|ue and a factory at 
]\Ielinda, and soon after this a fleet of thirtt‘en ships was 
despaichetl from Lisbon uiuh*!* Tristan (rAcunha and 
Alj>honso <rAlbu(pier<|iU5 to ju’omote their king's in- 
t(‘r(‘sts on till* coast of Africa. Their exjiloits were 

Kariii, i. r.") : MallVi, lib. ii. ai>. 

‘ ‘The fnit of (Juilnii was afttTwartls razed by the sanie liands that 
built it, aftiT liaviii*^ ci».st many lixes, all the ell’ect nf the ill-usa^o of the 
Portuguese towards the natives, proceeding from their unlimited pride 
and boundless avarice.’- Faria, i. lOlb 
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rather of a })rc(latory nature than cahailated to gain any 
permanent advantage, until, after completing their 
coasting voyage, they took possession of the island of 
Socotra opposite the mouth of the U(h 1 Seii. After this 
D’Acunha crossed over to India. AlluKpierque pro¬ 
ceeded along the coast of Arabia, sacked several towns 
in that country (among which was ]\Iascat), and at last 
reached the ivsland of Ormuz, which even then contained 
a flourishing city under a prin(‘c of considerable^ power. 
To this prince Albu(]uen|ue, Avho was at the lu^ad of 
4()0 fighting men, {)ro{)osed, without tlie shadow of a 
reason, that lie shoidd acknowledge^ the‘, sovereignty of 
the King of Portugal, should pay him a large; tribute, 
and sheiuld alleiw a fort to b(‘ eTen‘trd on liis island. 
The ])riiice‘ se'cms to have be-eai confbunde'd by the 
audacity of the* de'Uiand ; 1)ut, comparing tlie small 
iiumheTs of the* lN)rtugue‘se* with his own ibree, which 
consisted of a large* lle*e‘t at ane*hor and 20,000 me*!! on 
shore*, he* c*vaded a decision until All)U(|Ue‘r(jue, afle*!* in¬ 
sisting on a (categorical answe*r, da>hed into the* he*art 
of the lle*et, boarding, sinking, and setting fire* to the* 
vessels, whose numbe*rs Ave‘re; no [)rote;ction against the* 
imjietuosity of his attack. The* prince* of ()rmuz had 
now reccourse to coiice-ssiem, and the Pm’tuguese* had 
made; seame progre*ss with their tort, whe*n he* once* me)re* 
gath(*reel courage anel elcterminecd on re*^istance*. Ilis 
force wh(!n fairly (‘xerte*el would pi'obably have pre)V(;el 
too grecat lor Albuepierejue, (*vcn if’ that (;omniande*r hael 
not been obliged by the* ce)wareliece anel insubemlinatiem 
of threce; of his own ca[)tains to give* up his un<le*rtal<ing 
without a ce)iit(*st.^ 

While these things wen; passing in the* west, 
Almccyda had to contend with an expe;dition from 

' F.'iria, vol. i. ; lit), iii. 
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Ejrypt, wliicli the Portnj^uese seem to regard as tlie chap. 

greatest danger to wliicli they were ever exposed in_ 

India. Tlie Mamliik Sultan is said to Iiave been stimu¬ 
lated and assistc^l by the Venetians from jealousy of 
the Portuguese commeree. lie c([ui])ped twelve large 
vessels in the Ped Sea and sent them to Tn<lia. wheni 
he had secured tlie co-ojieration of Mahmiid, king of 
Guzenit.® 'I'hey lirst re[)aired to Mahmiid’s port of a.d. ir>oy. 
Pin and aftxTwards ])roceed(‘d against the Portuguese. 

Almeyda probably expected them to attack his princijial 
settlem(*nt ; for h(' remain(*d himself on the coast of 
^Malabar and S(‘iit on his son Lorenzo with eight shijis 
to observi* the (‘luaiiy. The young admiral was at 
anchor at (dioul, to tlu* south of l)oml)ay, when the 
wboli*, Turkish Wvei appearcil at the mouth of the 
harbour. Not daunted by tlieir su[)eriority in numb(‘i>, 

Lorenzo imirediately began thi‘ attack : and had takiai 
two ol* the Turkish ships wluai he was clu'cked by tlK‘ 
app(*arance of the (inzenit fle(‘t nndiu* Ai;iz Sultani (so 
oftiai mentioiK'd in the hi-torv of that country). This 
rc‘int‘or(‘(‘ni(‘nt imnu‘diat(‘ly turiuMl th(‘ .scale: and night 
s(*rting in soon afti*r, susj)en<Ied the action. Next 
morning the Portuguese Took advantage of th(‘ ebb 
tide to drop down the harbour, and had nearly pas^ed 

" Si*e v<»l ii. ‘JUri ; lutok xiii. clia.e. -. 

[Malniuhl, surnanu'U ru'-^aria, is <U*scrilH‘«l Uy INTr. Kleliiii8t<*no as one 
of tile j^^reati'st of the <*f (Ui/erat. In a note he athls, ‘Tlie 

Kiiro]>eaii travellers of Ihs day seem to liave formed a treiiieiidoiis idea 
tliis moiiareh. Dartema (iu Kamusio, i. J47) and Barltosa are full 

of liim. One of t)ii*m (Kamusio, i. UtMi) a formidahle aeeoiint of 

his [lersoiial a[>j»earanci’, and both ai;ret* that a prineipal part i‘f his ft»od 
consi.sted of mortal poisons ; ami .so impregnated was Ids .system with this 
diet that if a flyst tUeil on him, it in.stanlly dropped down death His 
usual way of puttini; men of ef>nse<jneneo to death was (o blow on them 
after lie had been chewini^ Intel. He is the original of Butler's ‘ Prince of 
Cambay,’ who.so 

daily food 

l.s asp, basilisk, and toad.’—En. 
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the Mnssulnian fleet when tlieir adininirs own vsliip 
struck on some fishing stakes, from wliieli it could not 
be disengaged. 

A Portuguese ca]>tain made a spirited attemj)t to 
tow it oir, and afterwards pressed Tjorenzo to escape on 
board of his shi[> ; but that gallant young man refused to 
quit his vessel, and having had his leg and thigh carric^d 
off by a (*aniion ball, he made hiinsc'lf be sii])port(Ml 
against the mast, and contirnu‘d to encourage his crew 
until a second shot })ut an end to Ins exist(‘nc(‘. His 
nu‘n fought with a despcTation worthy of siieh a lead(‘r. 
Only niiK'teiai survived the eapturi' of tlu‘ shi[>. They 
were takc'ii charge^ of by Aiaz, who IiiiinaiK'ly offered to 
release them for a ransom, writing at tli<‘ same time to 
the Portuguese admiral to eomplinuuit liim on his son’s 
gallantry and eondole with him on his lo>s.' 

Almeyda madi; immediate* ])repar{itions to re‘V(‘iig(^ 
this calamity. He saik‘d froni Pananon* with Jiin(‘teen 
vessels and men, of whoui 100 were* ]\Ialabar 

auxiliaries. For some reason, lu* de*lave‘(l while on liis 
voyag(* for the [)urposi* of attacking Halnil, whov he 
tnassaered the inhal^itants without distinetion of ag(‘ 
or sex and sc‘t. fire to the town.*^ He was doubtless 
excited to this barbai’ity by rag(^ for tlu! dc*ath of his 
son ; and from the sanu^ motiv(* Ik* ])ut to death tla* 
whole crew of a Turkish V(‘ss(‘l which 11*11 into his 
hands at sea. At h*ngth he, i*ea(*hed l>iu, and found 
the Egyptian and (Juz(*rat fl(‘ets, r(*infor(*(‘d by a 
squadron of the Zamorin’s. Ihi immediat(*ly (*om- 
nienccd the attack, and after a s(*V(*re action sunk and 
disp(TS{*d the Imlian ships and eompl(‘t(*ly desti'oyed 
those of the Mamluks. Th(* Egyptian admiral (‘,scape<l 
to the shore ; his men and all the other Mussulmans 
^ Faria, i. 135, Slc. ; Maflui, lib. iv. 58. ” Mafi’ei, lib. iv. (>3, f>4. 
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who fell into the hands of the captors were put to the 
sword, or slaughtered as they endeavoured to escape hy 

The conduct of Almeyda on this expedition Avas 
shocking even to tlui Portuguese, who ascribed his 
subsequent fate to tlie judgment of heaven on his 
cru(‘lty. lie Avas supersedecl soon after his victory 
by AI])lionso (V Albucpierque, and lost his life in a 
skirmish with some saA'ages in Africa while* on his 
return to Portugal. 

Albu<jU(T(jU(^ Avas the greatest of all the lN)rtuguesc 
coimuand(‘rs, and is looked on by his nation as the 
founded* of* their l{lastern cmj)irc. lie had man}^ dilli- 
(‘ulti(‘s to contend Avith at liis out>(‘t. Almey<la refused 
to rccogni>c his commi>>ion, and ev(*n committe‘d him 
to pri>on.‘ (’outinlio. a nobhauan who arrived with 
a (W'sh body of trooj)s at this Jiineture, [HTsuaded 
Alm(y<la \o resign the* command, but aficrwanls eIaiiiK‘d 
for him^(‘lf an e'<|ual authority with Albu(jiu‘r(|ue. The 
Iavo g(au*rals agreed to unite* th(‘ir forco for an attack 
on Calie'ut, and Ibr that purpose Jissemble'd a ibree, of 
l.htM) lhiro[H‘aj}s and tJiM) ^lalabars. They look a feuT e)r 
])attery neair the landingq)lae*e, penetrale*el into the te>wn 
and st(>rme‘d the* fortirie‘el j>alaee of the Zamorin. Put 
tlu'ir attae’k hael be*e'n j)ivcij)itat(*d by the* emulation e)f 
the rival ge*iK*rals ; tlie* tre»o])s le)st their oreler anel di.s- 
pe*rse*d to plunde*r, and the* Zamoriirs pt'oph* rallying, 
se't upon tlK*m in such numbers and with such fuiy, 
that they elrove the*m out of the* plae*e* w ith se‘rious loss. 
(^)utinhe) w as kille'd anel A l]me|uer(|Ue* se*vei*e*ly W’e)unde'd.^ 
It is probahh* that Albii(jue*r(|ue had inrende'<l to (ix 
the seat of* the; lN)rtugue‘se government in the ca[>ital e>f 

^ Faria, i. 15‘J, 151?. ’ Faria, i. 151. 

Faria, i. 154 ; IMall'oi, lib. iv. 02. 
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IHSK OF HRITISir POWER IN INDIA. 

the ZaiHoriii : for after failini]: in his attempt on Calient, 
he turned his eyi's on Coa, whi(*h was afterwards liis 
residence and that of all his successors. Goa was at 
this time in the hands of an oilicer of the Ihjapiir 
frovernment, whose name or title cannot he recoo’nis(‘(l 
nndcT the a])pellation of Zahaiin or Sabayo liy which 
he passes in l\)rtu<^uese authors. Those writers always 
sjieak of Sabayo as a e;reat |)otentati‘, and generally 
confound him with the king of r>ija|)ur himself. Sabayo 
was absent on some local exjiedition wlum the d(‘fence- 
less stat(‘ of his town was ])ointed out to Albiapienpu^ 
by Timoja. a Hindu oI'Oik)!* in the Kajah of Uijauagar’s 
country, who, on soiih' family (piarrel, had turned 
pirate in the neighbouring islands and had liecome a 
close C()n(*e(k‘rat(j of the Portuguese*, dda* vi(M*roy im- 
mediatidy acted on this sugg(*stion. and so (‘ff(*ctual were 
his metisures tluit lie obtaiiu'd ])ossessioii of the city 
almost without n^sistanci*. 

This (‘iicroaehuKait seems to have provoked nr 
alarmed Ihisof Adil Shah, the found(*r of the kingdom 
of l>ija])ur. He set out in p(*rson from his capital 
with a force Avhicli the Portuguese call oJHtO horse tmd 
dOjUOO foot, but which Ferishta d(*scri)>es as chosen 

men. It is ])robable that of tlie two accounts tiu* 
last is most in (‘rror, for although the Portuguese dc*- 
fended themselv(‘s with th(‘ir aeeustonuKl valour, they 
were ovcrpowenHl liy numliers and compelhid to seidc 
for safety on lioard their ships. Pefore the; end of the 
year, however, Albuquerque, had received a reinforce¬ 
ment from Furo[)e, while Fusof Adi! Shah was d(‘ad 
and had been suc<*e(*ded by his son, a minor. Alhu- 
(juerijue had tlierefore little ditlieulty in regaining his 
coiKjuest ; and the Pegent of Pij.ajiur, who was busily 
employ(‘.d in warding off iittacks on his imjierfectly 
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establislied Juitliority, Avas not able at the moment to 
attempt to recover this distant possession.” 

Albiicpienpie, now sc^cure, commenced a city worthy 
of tlie dominion of Avliicli it was to be the liead, and 
liimself assumed the state and ‘])omp of a sovoreijrn, 
which lias liecai maintained by his successors in the last 
staire <^)f tluar decline. 

He, iK'xt engaged in a bold plan for extending the 
Portuguese* influence* in the* easteiTi |)art of Asia. He 
h'it an oilicca* w’ith 100 Portugue^sci in charge of Hoa. 
and committed tlie* civil governnuait ol‘ tlie natives in 
tlK‘ adjoining district to a nephew of Timoja, Avdio 
s(‘rv(*<l under him at tlie head e>f .^).000 Indian troops. 
He th(*n sailc<l with cSOO IN»rtugue^>c and h<H) ^lalabars 
again>t Malacca, a town commanding the straits betwmen 
the Indian and (diinese* Sca>. He took Malacca, receaved 
an cml)a>>y from ^iam ; and sent >hip.s to explore the. 
fhist, the* colnnlande*r^ of whie‘h ilrst <>])ened a direct 
communication with the* ]\Ioluc('as or Spice* Islands, and 
cnte‘red into friendly eaigagements wdth the chiels.'^ 

(On liis return to India he found (ioa besieged by 
Pohid Khiin, an olHea r ot‘ the liijapur government, but 
liad no difficulty in eebliging him to raise* the* siege and 
withdraw. He* then sd out again>t Aden in Araliia, 
which was probably tlnuiglit ini|>ortant as commanding 
the e*ntrance to the lu‘d Seal. His foive on this exj)edi- 
tioii w as ine*re‘ase‘d by reinfeirevmemts from Europe to a 
e‘()nside*ral)lc superiority over that which coiuiuered 
Malacca,, ye*t he faileal in tw'o atteiuijits on Aden, and 
aile‘r a long and friiitle‘ss cruise* in the Peal Sea he 
returneal to India.^ He* was more suc(*e‘ssfu] next year 

F.'iria, i. l<ll> 174 ; IMatioi, lib. iv. (ID 74 ; Uriggs’s Fi'rishtii^ iii. 30 

and 34. 

•* Faria, i. J7r» iSt ; Matlt-i, lit., v. 71 7t>. 

‘ Faria, i. 183 1D3 ; Matl'oi, lit), v. 85. 
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in im cx])C(liti()n to Ormuz. Tlie kinj^ seems to luiv^e 
been alarmed at tlie designs of Sliah Jsindel of Persia, 
wlio had established an influence in liis council ; what¬ 
ever was lus motive, he a])[)ears to liave eountenaneed 
A]I)U(|uerque in putting liis prime, minister to deatli, 
after which he acknowledged himself a vassal of the* 
King of Portugal, and b(‘fore long l)ecame a pageant iu 
the hands uf hi.s new supca-ior.*' 

On AlbiKpienpie’s return to India after this im])or- 
taiit acquisition, he found himsell* su])ersede<l without 
Avarning oi* explanation l)y a personal eiuany ; his h(‘alth, 
Avliich was lielbre declining, sank undei* this Mow, and lu^ 
expired at thecaitrance to Goa ]iarl)onr in Oecembia* loll. 

In numerous (*xpeditions under his own command 
li(‘ liad displayinl the l\)rtugue.sr (lag along tlu^ wholes 
(*oasts of African Arabia, and India as far as the* n(*igh- 
boiirhocxl of Phina ; he* had I’oundctd a capital whicdi has 
remained unassailc*(l to this day ; by his posts at Socotra, 
Ormuz, and Malaccaa. ht* comniandcMl (h(‘ ac^cess to the* 
Arabian and Pei-sian tiidfs an<l the* Sea of Phina. and 
a]>pro])riated the* commeave* of theii* shore's ; while* his 
discove'ry ot tlie Moluccas ])lae‘ed his e'ountrymeai in 
])osse‘ssion of the* sj)ice trade, the*n thei most lucrative* ol‘ 
the Hast. 

'idle: coiKiuests of the Port ugue*se may be said lohave* 
ccjasc'd with Albu<iucrepie* ; the*ir wars tdter lii^time* we're* 
unsuccessful except whe*n they w ere* ele'leiisive*, aiiel their 
acepiisitioiis in the same jH*,riod we*re gained by Jicgotiti- 
tion. 

The riehe.'s which fIow(*<l Irom the'ir inime*nse* com¬ 
merce appe*ar by the^ ae-e*ount of the*ir own hisl.orian to 
liave corrupted their military s[)iril.*’ The ejIliceTs took 
eagerly to trade, and became indifferent to tluj ])ublie* 

’* Faria, i. ‘201, Ac. ; Mallei, lib. v. HO. ’’ Faria, i. 210. 
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service .tikI iiist‘iisil)le to tlie c«m11s ot* liorionr. Tlujy in- 
lieriUid from the first con(|uerors a inixtiire of super¬ 
stition and licentiousness, and tliey now fell into habits 
of slotli and (‘ffeniinacy wliicli completed tlie degrada¬ 
tion of* th(‘ii‘ cliara(‘t(‘r. Though the ])rogre>s of tliis 
alteration was gradual and did not for a long time 
diminish their activity, tluar military operations do not 
lieneeforward j'c'fpiin^ minute attention, 'fhe mf>st im- 
])()rtant of th(*m wia’c <lir(‘etcfl against Din. The first 
and second armanuTits, hnthon a g]*eat scale, wer(‘ beaten 
oil* with discredit. The arrival ol* A'a^^eo da fiaina (who 
r(‘tnrn(‘i| as vie(‘roy after an ah-Maicc of tW(‘nty-one 
years ) might liave changed their IdrtniK* ; but that gr(‘at 
c<)nmiandcr onl\' lived tor three* months aftcn’he reached 
India, and tlu‘ attack on Din was not r(‘siim(*d for seve^ral 
y(*a]’s. 1Tc‘ third aial last (‘xpiMlition con>i-«t(‘d ofo,(l(KI 
Portiigii(*s(‘and HfOi)0 nati\(*s. h(‘sid(*s .sailois. This 
for(*e, so iar e‘xcee(ling those* which we*i*e sutHcie*nt to 
ae'liicve the eai’ly (‘oiKpie^ts. wa^ a-* un>ue‘cesslul tis its 
j)rede*eessors.‘ Afte-r the iailure* of thi^ greait e'tfoi-t. the 
Portuguese gave* nj) all hope's of the* re*duction of Din ; 
ye*t before* the* e-xpii’ation of ibiu- ye*ars, the* obje(*t 
of se) many e*xe*rli(»ns 11*11 into the*ir hands without a 
struggle*. IJaluidiir Shah l>eing di’i\e*n out e>l‘ the coii- 
tiiK'ut of Gi{z<*rf(t by llnimivnn, and e*ojistraine,*d to take 
re'fnge among the* fa>tne‘s.'se*s e)f the* jjcninsula, liad 
ivcourse to the* Portugiie*se* for as.si>tance* ; and on con¬ 
dition of the*ir furnishing him with a small bexly of 
infantry, he* c(*ded P»ass(*in atid Salse*t(e‘ to the*m, and 
allowe*d the‘m to cre*ct a fort, e)r (ae*(*ording to t!ie*^rahe)- 
me^tan writers) a facte)rv, at Diu.^ The* Pe)rtuguese 

" Faria, i. 

Faria, i. .*177 ; MatU'i, lib. xi. 17S ; Miiviti StHnuiilcri, Briggs’s 

note oil Fvr'ahifi^ iv. las. 
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CHAP, took advantage of the eonihsions wliicli ensued to eoin- 

_1 plete tliis ibrtification ; and when Ihdiadnr, after re- 

A.D. 1537. (covering his dominions, endeavoured to eheek their 
encroachinents, he lost liis life, as has heen mentioned,'* 
at an interview with their viceroy. During the w(‘ak- 
ness and distractions whicli succeed(‘d until tlie linal 
subjugation of Guzenit by the Moguls, it was scarcc^ly 
to have been expected that any of its laih rs sliould liave 
had time t(» undcrtak(‘ the i\‘eo\ery of l)in. fhey did, 
A.D. 15.38. however, make two attem])ts, I)otli vigorous, ami oim* so 
formi<la))le as to giv(‘ oeeasion to a d(.‘l’ence of which thi* 
Portuguese are as jiroud as of any ol' llieir victories. 

In their first attack the (biz(‘nitis were assisted hy a 
fleet belonging to the furks (wlio were now in possi*s- 
sion of Egy]>t), Avhieh the Portuguese historian alleges 
A.D. 1517 to have amounted to seventy sail. The brunt of tlie 
siege fell i)n these allies, ami wa*- raisinl on their with¬ 
drawing their ileet.^ 

The second siegc^, though tht' ino>t etdehratc‘d, was 
only carric'd on )>y tla; tr<.>o])s of (iiizerfu, eonunamh’d, 
as on the Ibriiua' occasion, by KluVja Zafar. an Italian 
renegade of Otranto. It was i*aisiMl alUa* eiglit months' 
continuance liy the viceroy, Don rJohn Dc' Ca>tr(», in 
jierson, whom thi.^ aehi(j\canent has inunorlalis(*d aimuig 
his countryimai. (_h» his return to <ioa Ik‘ was n^c'civc^d 
with transports, and made his caitry in a gi-aml proces- 
sion, crowned wdth laurel, accompanied l>y his prisoners 
in chains, and so far emulating thci pride and magnili¬ 
cence of the aiicicait Komans. as to li*ad the (>uec‘n of 
A.D. 1570. Portugal to remark tliat he had fought like a Christian, 
but had triumphed like a heath(ai.“ 

This was not the last of the gallant defence's of the 
'' See the HisUtnj of Giizf rdt^ in vol. ii. App. 707- 
‘ Faria, i. 433 to the end ; Maffoi, lib. xi. 

Faria, ii. 05 110 ; Matl'ei, lib. xiii. 
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Portugu(\se. TAvcnty years afterwards, they rej)elled 
two ])owerfnl attacks inade at tlie same timci on Choul 
and (*()a. by th(‘ kin^s of yVlimo<lnagar and l>ija])iir in 
j)crsoi] ; ^ and still later, tliey resisted aiiotlKT inva¬ 
sion by tli(* kiuix of Almie<lnai>^ar alone.^ liy tliis time 
t]i(‘y had falh'n under tlie dominion of S])ain,'’ and their 
national spirit was ere lon^jf extinjz'iiished. 

'rii(‘ir Indian territory, when at tlu*, irnTitest (‘xtent, 
eonsist(‘,d <»t‘ about sixty miles alonix th(‘ coast round 
tJoa, ami hall that di'^tama^ inlaml : and a lonirer but 
still narrow(‘r tract, exten<linL’; from llombav inclusive 
to Daman, tin* ehi(*f‘ town of which was Iki^sein. Tlu* 
whoh* ol their t(‘rrilory was not (‘(pial in cxt(*nt to the 
l(*ast ol tlu* co]l(*ctorat(‘s under Ma<lras or llombav. 
f]ven within this sm: ,11 >, >ace was a ])ortion of un¬ 
inhabited Ibrc'-t. but the rest was liTanted in estates to 
1 N)i*luiruest* pr<)pi'ieloi‘s >ubj(*et to a (niit-reni, and was 
broue’ht by tlu'in into the mo>t flouri^hinu' condition. 
\c‘tir the towns, in particular, they eaiTic‘d (‘iiltivation 
to tlu* hii 4 he>t juteh of p(*rli‘etion. makinu- roads, 
enelosure.s, and wati*reours(‘> of tlu* most substantial 
d(‘seription ; raisinu* the richest >ort> of ])roduee in 
abundance ; ami introdueiny' im])rovements in fruits 
and irardenine,*. the etleets of which are now felt in the 
most distant parts of India.’’ 

15esi(l(*s tlu'se compact ti‘rritories, tlu* Portin):u(*se 
Inul Ibrts and factori(‘s at dillerent jufints aloinr the 
coast, wh(*re they ex(‘rcis(‘d vari<^us dei»*ri‘(‘s of intlu(*iu*e, 

' ii. 2S1 ; I»riL;;4.s’s h'trishht^ iii, I'U .'UiU -.“0. 

^ Itriijjgs’H Frnshfit^ iii. 2S4. Tho aniie.xation tonk plact' in 1580, 
The luaiif^oc, an original Indian fruit, Inus boon l)i*ouudit to sucli jior- 
fection at Hoinhay and (!na that tlu^ troe.s of those jilaeos furnish pvifts 
all ov(‘r India, and everywheiv bear the naiucN j^iven theni by the Pvu’tn- 
j^uese (Alphonso, Feniaudc/., Mazai^on, Ac.). The Nizam l\as a ]>ost laid 
to briiii' froMli mangoes from Ooa lo Heiderabad ; and I r.Uhi r think the 
(Ireat Moguls had formerly a similar connnunieaiion wiUi Delhi. 
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I. 


alvvajNs their authority to the utmost extent 

that their power would admit/ 

The importance' ol‘ the Portui^uese transactions in 
Jndia lias beeai a good deal overrated, owing to tlu; 
numerous and distant points in which they aj)|)C‘ared, 
as well as to tlu' inflated style' e)f* tlu'ir own writers, 
wdu) use' tJie tei’ins ed* Ik'e'ts and armies, kings and 
e'lnpe'rors. in sj)e‘aking e)l’ the' |>(‘ttv wartlin* ol* namele'ss 
r/ijas aiiel ze'uiinelars, who were' in ivality ignorant ol* 
the insignili(‘ant part pe'rloriueul by tht'ir antagonist.^ e)n 
the great tlu'ativ e.)!' Jnelia. W hen the'y w'e'i’e* engaged 
wdth more^ e'onside'rabh' e'nemicN, it wa^ in de'leiiding 
lorts at ])lace‘s ope'ii To the >e*a, and inae'ce's^ible* owing to 
me)untaiji.'> and tbre'.-'ts from the* inle'iaor of the* e*e)unti*y. 

Ihit thoiigli tile >e‘ale‘ of’ the Portugiu"*'!* actions wais 
small, tlieir sjiirit was eepial to the' conepiest e)l‘ the 
>vorld. TIu'ir lir.'>t e\p(‘<lition> to India e'emsisted of 
tweh'e'or lilt e'en hundrenl nu'Ji in all. and llie'y seldom 
e*xcee*de.*d that amount in any one armament W'hi(‘h the'y 
afteiwvaials lirought togetlu'r. With the*sc diminutive* 
feire'e's the>y’ dietate'd to e‘om[)arative-ly powe'rful >tat(‘s, 
anel >j)oke* to the jiroudest priiu'e'S \vith whom thi'y had 
inte‘reour>e' in the* tone ol sup(*rie)rs and maste'rs. ddie'y 
were as pre)mpt to re'se'iit as to e)irei' ollences, and wa're^ 
always ready to stake tlu'ir e*xi>te*Jie*(' on the* issue ol* 
ewery (juai’re*!. ddiis wal^te* ot* e'oui*age' h*d them int<j 
many re*]>ulse*s and de'feals ; yet they W'e*re ne‘V(*r dis- 
heartened l)y re*ve*rses, and we*re‘ j)i-e*[)are*d on the* arrival 

‘ In (UizcT:lt ilioyli.'ul ainl still have; tin* sti’ons^ fnit and island «.»f Diu ; 
l^otweuii tliat and tlioir ti*iTitory at IJasstan tlify lifid Daiiiaii, wliich they 
still possess, Daiiii and Saint .John’s. JJotwtJen tlie Dasscin temtory ainl 
(toa was Chonl ; and south of <J<»a were forts at Ondr, Darcehir, 
Mangaldr, (Jannaiidr, Orani^aiidr, Cochin and (^uilon ; on Ceylon they 
had Colmnlx), Mainir, Oalle, and some other forts ; and on the c-oast of 
Coroniamlel, Nef^ajjatam, Meliapur (or St. Thome) close to Madras ; and 
further north, Masulipatam. (haria, iii. 415. See. also ii. 41M1.) 
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of tljc lii'st rcinforcciijciit to rcsmiie tlie attack iu wliicli 
llu^y had failed, or (‘iit(tr on a new one as dis])ro- 
portioned to tlieii* stren^j^tli. Their vices were at least 
(Mjual to th(*ir virtiu^s, and arose from tlui excess of the 
same (pialities. Tluw W(*re as carel(‘ss of t\ut rii^hts of 
otliers as f(‘arl(.*ss of their ]>ower ; tluiy never souuht 
and n(‘ver showed mercy ; th(;ir coidideiice defi;enerated 
into ari’<)i;anc(‘, tlu‘ir reli^'i^)n into hip;()trv and ])crse- 
eution ; and iheir self-estee.m sw(‘lled to a pitch of 
])omponsness and ost(*n1 ation. whieli threw a deuT(‘e of 
1 ‘idiciili! over tlieir ureatest actions. 

I \\v\r exploit^, as has l)een sliown. w(*n* not eon- 
lined to India. Not to numtion tludr <;reat empire* in 
v'^oinl) America, the sliore^ ol‘ Afric*a and Asia, from the 
t'ape ol‘ (iood ll()p(‘ to rhiiia. wen‘ ^tndd(‘d witli tlieir 
1‘orts'' and laclori(‘>. and the vess(‘l> wliieli ihei’e found 
protertion domineei’ed ov(*r all tin* l*]astc*rn S(*as. No 
slii}) could sail without eontrihulinu' to inen'a^e th(‘ir 
resources. d'hoM* who jmrehased their pas>es were 
trihutaries. and tliosi' wlio sailed without them enemies. 
Th (‘M* oh>iructions to tla* trade of otlu'iv increased the 
valu(‘ oi’ tlieir own : and the tnixtnn* of comima’tie and 
piracy jioured wralth into India which dis]>layed itselt 
in various forms, tioa is defemli*d hy ^vorks on a gri-at 
scab*, and (‘Ven in its dt'cay exhiliits tlu* o'audy mauTii- 
lieence of* a capital in tlu* >outli of Europe. Th(‘ir 
other ]>rinei]»al cities have a ]>ro])ortionat(‘ display of 
forts, cliiirch(*s, and convents. 

Tlunr forts on tlio African c<»ast wore at Sofala, ISIoinRasa, and 
]Mo/arnt)i«juo, and tlioy po.sscssod the islainls of Socotra ; in Arabia they 
liad Mascat ; in Torsia Ormuz and afc»rtor factory at (iuadol in Mekran ; 
in the coiintrioH cast of India, they liad tlio fortiliod towns of Malacca 
and Macao ; and also Tidoiv, Amboyna, Manilla, and other places in the 
Eastern Islands. Hesidt s those forts, they Inul faettudos at various other 
placo.K. (Faria, lii. 415, and linieo’s Animh of th^' Eus/ Tmf io Vinnpttu if, 
i. IKi.) 
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Their internal <j^ovcrnmcnt was ns daring as their 
foreign policy. They treated the ])rejiidices of th(‘ 
natives with a contempt which neithei* the* Moguls nor 
the IJritisli would have ventured on in tlu' ]dcnitude oi’ 
their power. I hey insulted the religion of the (‘ountrv. 
used their wliole influence without disguise to draw 
over adherents to their own, and at times endeavounMl 
to enfor(*e conversion hy such violent and sanguinary 
means as ])rovoked extcaisive and d(‘S|)erate insurrec¬ 
tions. To ])revent the falling off of converts once 
gained, they (‘stahlished an hupiisition, which from th(‘ 
cruelties and ini(juitv of its proceedings, has giv<ai an 
unenviahle celchrity to the nanu‘ of (Joa. 

Tlie desccaidants of lh(*s(' Chrisfians, with the mar- 
riag(‘s which the (lovcrnmcnf used to encourag(‘ I)etw(‘<‘n 
th(* Portugiiesi^ and tin* Icniale converts. hav(‘ (ilh‘(l 
th(‘ii* old ])ossc*ssions with a ra<*(* rathm* l)hiek('r than 
the nativ(‘s, who in towns retain th(‘ Portugut*^* Ian- 
guag(‘ and dress, hut in the (tounti'v (‘an hai'dly 1 h‘ dis- 
tinguish(*d from the Hindu ])easantrv. They an* call(*(l 
hy Portuguese* nanK‘s and ])rofess thePhristian religion, 
without understanding any paiM of it ex(‘epl tin* rc*- 
spect due to the (dergy.’' 

d’he lirilliant portion of’ tlie P()rtugu(‘se history was 
short and hy no niean.^ unsulli(‘d ; hut the most power¬ 
ful nations of Ihirope might envy the twenty y(*ars of 
the reign of Don lhnanu(*l con)])i*is(‘d lK*tw(‘(‘n the 
voyage of \'asco da (iama and the (h‘ath (»1‘ Alhu- 
(juertjue.^ 

’ Twelve hundred families of these Cliristians in tlie Northern C«>ncan 
returned to idolatry, alumt tlie year 1820, ii> coiiHOJiuenee of tlieir priests 
refusing to allow them to propitiate the cholera morbus (which had then 
first broken out) by some Hindu sacrifices and expiations. 

^ [Many causes contributed to the decline of Tortu^^uese j»ower in the 
East, and, among others, tlio neglect of their posse.ssioiiH during the 
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(lopoiiclonce of on Spain, from 1580 to 1040, Some were wrested CHAP 

from them l>y the Dutch ; others declined from internal decay. That 1- 
which proved fatal to its duration was the corruj»tion of the (lovernment. 

Tile seecLs of this were sown duriii'^ the lifetime of Correa, who is reported 
by Lord Staidey as sayin.i^ that ‘the beginnings of the aflairs of India 
were so golden that they did md seem as th<»ngli they had beneath the 
iron which afterwards they disclosed. . . . Evils increased and good 
things diminished, so that almost the whole became a living evil, and 
the liistorian of it would rather be called its imprecator than the writer 
of illustrious deeds I ’ 

I’he Dortugu(‘se editor <;f Correa’s work, commenting on tliis passage, 
makes some strong remarks on ‘ the moral leprosy and the internal canker ’ 
which resulted from the corruption of the (loviuaiors, and there is much 
more to the same etiect (puded by Lord Stanley from a manuscript in the 
library of Lisbon, entitled, of //o' Eh aithm niul 1 >rra'l*‘iir< <if 

ifn Einpui in 

Faria de Sou/a, at the conclusion of hi.s history (vol. in. 417, English 
translation) makes S(»m(; strong remarks (Ui the plunder and peculation 
tliiit prevailed. The r«*yal nneiiue amounted t<» I,000,()(K) crowns, of 
which was drawn from customs, 20o,(HK) from small tributary 

stat(‘s, and tin remainder from shares of prizes and miseellaiieoussources ; 
but. according t»t tho historian, the revenue slmuld have been double, 
lait it was I’eiluced )iy the frauds of otiice. The eommauders of all the 
foris realised large siim.s from tlieir private trade, and the vicer<*y drew a 
salaiy »d 1S,(>00 crowns, ]>e.Hide.«> what he deriveil fi'oni the disposal of 
places, which w'ere all sold : but tlu‘y made mueli more by their trade. 

‘All oth(‘r otiieers,' he adtls, ‘ha\e great salaries, besi»left their lawTul 
profits and tlieir more considerable frauds, though their salaries are 
enough to make them honest ; but avarice knows no b(»uiids.' 

Mickle, in tlie sketch of the rise and fall <)f Portuguese empire in 
the East, prelived to lus translation of the Li/simf, while following Por¬ 
tuguese writers in putting as the first cause of its ruin the arbitrary 
power of the (iovernors and tin* cruelty and rai>ine which ace«mi[)aiiied 
their eoiKjiK'sts, adds some interesting remarks on the emiimereo id tiieir 
settlements, .showing luuv little tlie im^ther eountiy profited by their con- 
tpie.sts. For many veals (lie King of Portugal was tlie sole merchant, and 
the tratlie a regal monopoly. In jr>S7 an oxelii.sive Pompany of Merchants 
>va.s founded who farmed the trade on a plan such as prevailed in the 
Hraz.ils and in Me\ic(» under the Spaniards ; but from the beginning tliey 
were surrounded by the monopolies of the (Iovernors, whose luxury w^as 
unbounded. The coasliiig trade was in the hands «>f private adventurers, 
and gradually di'gonerated to a state of piratical anarchy. The Merchant 
Com])any sent forth every year a colony of adventurers some o,(XK) in 
number, the greater lart of whom settled in India, and their descen¬ 
dants are now scattered over tlie country.™ En.] 
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CIlAlTKll II. 

Progress <.»f inaritiino enterprise—Incorporation of an English Tra<ling 
Company in lolM)—Voyages to the Eastern Islands and to Surat -iVlis- 
sion to the Emperor Jehangir—Middleton’s voyage--Cidlision with the* 
Portuguese at Surat—Sir T. Roe’s mission—Formation of a rival 
Company, and its piratical proceedings—Foi'niati<»n of a new Coin- 
I)any—Controversy on free trade or a regulated C«»mi>any—Cession 
of liombay by Portugal—Considerations on tlie expediency of terri¬ 
torial possessions—Sir E. AVinter an<l oci‘urrences at Madras - Chvil 
.and military servjints of tlie Company—Mutiny of tr(>(»ps -Inter¬ 
lopers— Sir .Joshua Child and the ‘great ilesign ’—Invasion of 
Bengal—Its failure—()]>er.ations at Surat — Renewal of the war Sir 
J. Child sues for pe.ace- Low state of the Com})any’s affairs - Piracy 
in the Eastern Seas Formation of a m^w Company and its strugghj 
with the (»ld—Union .and incorporation of the two Mission to the. 
Em]>eror and its success—Sup]>ression of piiacy—Note on martial 
law and tlie legal condition of Europeans in India. 

While tlie l^)rtlli»*u(*'^e (Ug'liiieil, tlu* spirit ol’ inariiiiiK* 
eiiterprisci sjiread rapidly in otlu*r (jiia!*ters. ddie lMii»'lisli 
in partienlar eiit<‘rc‘d viu'orously <>n .a course^ so \vi‘ll 
adai)t(‘d to their insular sitnalioii. d hty were ainoiui; 
the first who turned tluar altiaition to the di^i'overy of 
a coiinmmication with India to the north of th(‘ Conti¬ 
nents of Asia .and Anuaaea.^ 

Diaike, who (in I.*)??) hud followed Ihe footstejis of 
Magellan round (\ape Horn, endtsavourt'd to ndurn by 
a northern ]»assag(*, l)ut was at last ohligeil to tak(* tlie 

’ The first Knfjlish voyage was in under the c(;lebrated Venetians, 

John Cabot and his son Sebastian : but a still earlier atteni]d had been 
made in 14b,‘> by Cortereal, a Portugut‘si;, wdio subseiiueiitly (in loOl) 
pushed his discovery as far ;is the river of St. Law I'eiice, Tin*, search for 
ii pjissage by the north-east w'as commenc(id in lo.oJ, under Sir 11. 
Willoughby (who w\'is frozen to death witli all his crew' on the co.ast of 
Lapland), and Robert Chancellor, who first discovered an entrance by seji 
into Russia, then cut off from tin; Baltic by Lithuania, and from tin* 
Black Sea by the ’i’aTtars of Kipchak (Bamnv’s A retie t^’tojiujes) 
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(•()iirs(; by tlie Cape of (iood Hope, and thus passed 
throii<>h tlui Indian Ocean and visited th(^ Moluccas and 
flava. This track was rendered more familiar by 
Cavendish in loSb ; and not lon^^ aft(T, in 1591, a 
s(piadi-on of thr(H‘ shij)s und(‘r Cai)tain Haymond was 
(l(‘spatelied IVom London for the (*xpress pm'pose of 
trudini*' witli India by tlie Cape of (iood Hope. Tlu^ 
(‘X]H*diti()n was unfortunate* ; but one. sliip readied 
India, and thou<*'h slu* was lost on her return, an oppor¬ 
tunity liad beeai jitfordeMl to Captain Lancaster, hereoni- 
mand(‘i-, to attain that (‘Xp(*ri(‘nc(‘ whi(‘li led to the (*sta- 
blishuKUit of a pi'rmaiient int(‘rcourse with the Last. 
Anotht*r sipiadron. sent by private individuals in 1596*, 
was c‘(pially unsuc('(\ssful. Tli(‘ discourau'ement oc(*a- 
sioiu‘d bv this commencement was (*hanLi‘(*d into eaji’er- 
iu*ss and Jictivity l)y the example of tlie Diiteli. That 
peo|d(‘, still struu;i;Tinu- ior their inde[>end(*nee amn’nst 
the Sjiaiiiards, determiiK'd to ap|>ropriate to themselvejs 
tlu* wealth deprived by their (‘iiemies Irom the Lortu- 
oiiese* trade in the Last. In 15tK5 they sent their first 
lour ships to the Spiee Islaials ; and such was the elbx’t 
of mercantile cupidity tind i-epublieaii energy, that 
during the short period which remained of the century 
they ha<l iort\' shi[)s employed in thosi* seas,-ami liefore 
ni«‘iny years of the next had passed tluy imd dispos¬ 
sessed th(‘ Lortuguesc* ot’ their principal si‘ttlements in 
tlie Laist(‘rn Islands, liad founded many of their own 
botli tlu'D* tind in India, and had secured a monopoly 
of all the spice trade in the ICast. 

It was tlie success of their first voyage that roused 
tlu‘ (‘inulatiou (he fhiglish ; an<l as early as 1599, a 
numlxT* of the principal merchants of London formed 
themselvt‘s into an Association lor Trading with India, 
‘ ]Srju‘plu‘rfci(»ii’fci CinnHu rce of 44. 
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subscribed 80,000/. to promote tlieir object, and applied 
to the Queen for a charter and certain reasonable 
privileges and exemptions. 

I'he grant of such a charter would have been an 
open attack on the pretensions of the King of Spain (as 
rejirescnting Portugal) to an exclusive'commerce in the 
Eastern Seas ; and, as (^uecn Klizabeth was at tlie time 
endeavouring to make ja'ace, slu'. was unwilling to in¬ 
troduce a new topic of disjuite which might embarrass 
her negotiations. 

The merchants, however, alter (‘iiuuu'rating the ports 
and territories which had iK'e'ii in any way under the* 
inliuence* e)f the'former (love'rnme'iit ol* Portugal, gave* 
a long list e)t‘ countries to w1ne‘h the* S])aniards e*ould 
make no prc'te'iisiems, and de'lied tliem to show why 
they should l)ar h(*r Maje*sty’s subje'cts ‘ from the use* 
of the vast, wide, and inlinitely i)])v,n oe'ean s(‘a, and e>f 
ae!cess te) the territories of’so many Irc'e* prine*e*s, kings, 
anel potentates in the East, in whose de>minions tiu'y 
liave no more sove‘re‘ign command or authority than 
we or any (Tiristians whatever.’ 

The (iuceni at length was ctmviiH*e‘d by the^e‘ 
arguments, and granteel a charte*!’, ine*or]Mabating a 
(knnpany for fifteen years, emjKiwering them to trade 
te) all places in India not clainu'd by otlie*!’ lhn*ope*an 
nations ; to punish l>y tine and forfeiture all others of 
her Majesty’s subjects who should emgage in the India 
trade without a licence ; to ])urtdiase land of the natives 
for factories, which was the'uceforward to bece)me tlie'ir 
])rivate pro[)ea-ty ; anel te) make* ])ye-laws lor them¬ 
selves anel their se*rvaiits, ne>t re])Ugnant to the* laws of 
England : at the same time cxem])ting them from t he 
payment of customs citlier on exports or imports for 
a perioel e>f four years. 
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The (yOiMpany began by appointing a (jovernor and chap. 

twenty-four Directors. They purcliased five ships,_' 

large and sniall, and manned them with J 10 seamen ; 
thirty-six factors of different dogi’ecs accomjianied tlie 
fleet, wliich was commanded by Sir dames Lancaster, 
formerly mentioned as one of tlie captains of a previous 
unfortunate expiidilion. 

Though th(‘ir o1)j(*ct was strictly coniinercial, the 
re(|uisit(^ int.ercour.se witli local (lovca’nnpmts and thi^ 
j(‘a1ousy of fhiropcian rivals (T)inpelled them, and all 
others in that age, to engage in political and military 
transactions. ()n the V(*ry first voyage, I.ancastc'r 
made a treaty with tli(‘ king of Achiii in Sumatra, who 
granted to lli(‘ Lmglish excanjition from customs, pei-- 
mis^ion to build a factory, and the right to be guidi*d 
by their own laws among themselvt^s, while tlu*y 
submittetl to tho.'^e of the country in their intercourse 
with the inhabitants. On tlu* same voyage likewise 
he eiigagetl \vith a I >utc*h office*r in an attack on the 
Dortugu<‘S(‘, then at war with the Ihiglish, and finished 
by ca[)turing a rich Portuguesi* vesM‘1 which contributed 
more than hi> mereantile <lealings to render his voyage 
highly profitable* to his emjdoyi-rs. 

d'lu* first three voyages made by the C\)mj>any were 
to tlu? lhastern Islands, and to that (juarter their 
atteaition was for a long tinu* directed, their vi'^its 
te) India being chiefly undertake*!! as the means of 
eexchanging the‘ir khiropean commodities for otluTs 
which were; found to be more in reepiest with the 
islanders from Avhom they pure-hased ])ep}>e‘r and other 
spicevs.' r>ut this suborelinate traflic soon became of 
conseejueaice*enough to attract notioeMUi its own account. 

■* I'liu E;i.stcTn tnuK*, though of much importance* in the history of 
the Company, is of none to that of Inelia, and need not be followed out. 
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On tlic third voyage, in IfiOO, Caj)tain Hawkins was 
landed at Surat on a mission to tlic Emperor fleliangir. 
He repaired to Agra and solicited the grant of land for 
a factory at Surat, and likewise of some commercial 
privileges in that part of India ; hut he was not fur¬ 
nished with the means of making his way at a corru])t 
court and was thwarted hy the calumnies of th(‘ 
Portuguese Jesuits and the hostility of Mokerreh Khan, 
Governor of Surat, and at last witlidr(‘W alt(‘r a r(‘sid(*nce 
of two years at the court.* 

Some notion of the peculiarities of the Company’s 
situation at this pc'riod may he (I(‘riv('d from tlu* 
adventures of tlicir sixth voyage, in IdH). It was on 
a greater scale than any hitlierto attian])t(‘d. Oiw 
vessel is (hthavutly reprevsented as of 1,000 or 1,200 
tons, hut was certainly i1k‘ larg(‘st tra<ling \(‘ss(‘l yet 

1) uilt. King James was prevail at th(‘ launch, and 
dined on hoard, otf (*hina di.slu‘s, tlien (piite n(‘W in 
England. The voyage, however, was not siicc(‘s.sfiil. 
Sir Henry Middleton, who command(‘(l, was hrave to 
rashness, hut violent and imprudcait. He allowt'tl 

Bantfim, in tlit- islijncl of .tava, was, for tin* first lialf evntury, tin* ]>rin- 
ci 2 )al ETJ!j;lisIi station ; to it all the otlit r factnrii's foinaltal auriin^ that 

2 ) CTio(lworo subject. They took in Ihngal aiul (.'oroiuaiidel, and e\ti*iuh*fl 
eastward to Borneo and .7ai»an ; Surat, from its reinoteness, remained 
indepemleiit and hecame a sort of head to tin* factories in the W(*.st of 
India, I*ersia, and Arabia (I*»ruce, i. U>2, Ac.) Tlie iireat desire t)f the 
Englisli at that time was to obtain a share in tlie trade of the. Moliircjis or 
8pice Islands ; they were strenuously r»pposed hy the Dutch, who, instead 
of admitting them to the Sjiiee Islands, aspired to drive them out of all 
the Flastern Archijielago. This rivalry led to many contests, and an 
attemj)t was made in Uiltl to j)ut an end to them hy means of an union 
between the Duteh and English (’oiujiaiiies ; Imt tliis unnatural allianct* 
pnuluced further discord, and i*nded in the Massacre of Amhoyna 
U>23). The English never recovenal their grouiul in that ipiarter, hut 
they retained their factory at Bantam till lh82, when they were strijiped 
of that also hy the Dutch, and left with no }K>ss4*8Hion in the Eastern 
Islands excejit Beiicoolen in Sumatra. 

‘ Purchas’s PUtjriim, book iii. chap. vii. 
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liinis(“irt() 1 h‘ iijveiu^lcd aslioro b}' the Turkisl) Governor 
of Moclia, and was tn^acJicTonsly seized after ei<^lit of 
Ills men liad Innai killed and liiinse]l* and sevc^ral otlier.s 
wounded. TlnHiuli llireatened with tortiirci and deatli, 
]k* refused to give; sucli orders as would place bis ships 
in tlK 4 )ower of the Turks ; an<l when after >ix luontlis’ 
iinj)risonment, lie en(‘eted liis (*scape and joined liis 
sipiadron on tlu^ coast of Ahys-^inia, his iirst measure 
was to take uj) a |)osilion lK*(ore Mocha and threaten 
to reduc*(‘ t]a‘ town to ruins if the otlnu' priNoners W(‘re 
not iinniediat(‘ly relcas(‘(l and com]>(‘n>a1 ion jiaid. lie 
accomplislu*<l both tlu'sc objei'ts and tlaai >ailt‘d to 
IiMrui.-’ At the (‘iitraiu'c to tlie river of Surat he found 
a !N)rtaiguesc tle(ft, the admiral ol which oj)posed his 
entrance on the uroinid of th(‘ exclu>ivc rights ol* his 
nation, although (Jrcal liritain was thcai at peace with 
Spain and Poi'tugal. Sir Henry prott'stt'd again>t >nch 
a pret<ajsion, and roi.'^tcMl all the attempts oi tlu* Mi)gul 
gov(‘rnor to ])er>uad(* liiiu to remove to another [>ort 
wh(Tc‘ he was le>s likely to clash with the Portugiu'se. 
Two months were >pcnt in negotiations, at the end of 
vhi(!h the Porlugu(‘M‘ moved down the river to attack 
tlie khigli.sli. Notwitlistanding the prodigious supe* 
riority of thc‘ir numbers, they wtu’c i\*pclU‘d both by 
land and sea, and the l'higli>h were j)crmitlt‘d to carry 
on llu‘ir trade without furtlua* ob>trucru>n. dhe over- 
b(‘aring temjier of Sir Henry, howt*ver, h‘d to a quarrel 
witli the Mogul goviTUor himself, who ordered him to 
<piil th(‘ j)ort, without allowing him time to complt‘te 
his bargains or colh‘ct liis di‘bts. Having tried in vain 
to obtain admission to another iKirt, he returned to the 
lied Sea, where in retaliation for his supjiosed injuries 
at Surat, he detained all Indian vessels to a considerable 

’’ Purchases J*iftjr‘uns^ vi>l. i. t)o()k iii. cliap. xi. soc. 5. 
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CHAR, number, mid took wliatevor inoreliandise ho wishc^d out 
11 . 

of tlieiii, pnying them in Kur()j)e{in nrtid('s for which 
they had no desire/’ 

Having made up his cargoes l)y this sort of com¬ 
mercial piracy, he sailed for Bantam to exchange them 
for the productions of that region. 11(‘ there siifiered 
shipwreck, and hnally died worn out with fatigue and 
anxiety. 

A,D. 1012 . A subsequent exj)edition to Surat was more fortunate 
in its commander. Ca})tain B(‘st not only ])revailed on 
the Mogul governor to ren<)unc(‘ all memory of Sir 
II. ^Middleton’s proceedings, hut induced liim to (‘uter 
into many stijiulations tor tlu' scwairity of tiu* fhiglisli 
and their tradt*, and to ])rocui*i‘ tlu' ratification hy tin* 
J^nperor himself of’ the engageiiKait tlius concluded. 

Whilst lie was waiting for tla^ ratili^'ation. Captain 
Best was alta(*ked hy a numerous BortiigU(‘se fleet 
and was obliged to maintain a cont(‘st which lasti^l 
for several days, partly in the d'apti and jiartly in the 
open sea. In the end the l\)rtugu(‘se wen* obliged to 
give u]) the attack and sail for Coa. while the Knglish 
resumed their })Osition at Surat and \yvv(' ofl’ered no 
further molestation. The Bortuguesi*, however, did 
not d(‘sist from th(‘ practice of treating (‘ven frieiully 
])owcrs as (‘iiemies if founfl within th(‘irexclusiv(‘limits 
A.D. nnr>. Jn J(Jlo Captain Downton, who was lying at tin* mouth 
of the d'a])ti with a trading sipiadron of four ships, was 
attacked by a jiowerful armament commanded by the 
Viceroy of Goa in jierson. He made* up f’or th(i gr(‘at 

' ^ I th<jiJght wet^ slumld do Home right and them no wrimg, 

to cjuiKe them to harter with us, wee to take* tlieir iiidicoiis an<l other 
goods of theirs, as they were wortli, and they to take ours in lieu tluireof.’ 
(Middleton in Purchas, hook iii. chap. xi. sec. h.) He afterwards often 
speaks of ‘rommaging’ Indian shijis and taking what goods he wanted ; 
and we may conclude he paid for them, tho\igh at his own price. 
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inferiority of liis force 1)y engagini^ tlie enemy among 
shallows and narrow channels, and. although tlu*- attack 
of th(! Portngii(;s(‘ was neither dcdicient in skill nor 
courage, and was naiewed during several days, it was 
compl(itc*ly repulsed, and the viceroy was constrained 
to return to Goa with considcu’ahh* loss both in men 
and h(»noiir." 

Pcrha|)s tli(^ nK)st imj)oi*tant result i)!' the Mogid 
grant to Captain Ih'st wa> its enabling that otlicer to 
h‘avi‘ stati(Uiary factors at Surat.Hitherto the entiri* 
conduct of (‘acli voyage was h‘l‘t to tlii‘ commander, and 
Ids b(‘lia\i(air to tin* nativi*s varied with his character 
and I lie Ntat(‘ of affairs at th(‘ iiioinent. Ibir the factor> 
soon niadi' tliems(‘lves ac(|uaint<Ml with the circum¬ 
stance's ol‘ th(' (‘ountiy. and wen* enabled to regtdatc* 
their nu'asures by more extensive viiovs, dduy d(‘])ute<l 
one of their i)ody to the Mogid's couiM to solicit some 
impr<»v(‘nu‘nt in their lirimin : tlu'V also set on foot 
in(|uiries with a vi»‘W to opening a trad(‘ with H(‘rsia, 
an<l by the infliumee which thev ac<jiun*d from their 
knowledge and the permaneiua* of their n'sidi'nci*, w(Tt‘ 
the means of intr<»dueing more svsteni into the [iro- 
(XH dings of the (’ompany than ha<l hitherti) been ob- 
s(‘rv(*d. 

ddiis tendi'iicy to ri'gular and uniform administration 
was jiromoted by a (diangc which had taken j)lac(' in 
the arrangements at honu‘. 


' Tlu* accfHiiitH of th(‘ (‘arly voyai^os and other proeeedinL^s of the 
Comi)any are Liken from I’ruee's . Ln«i/.s Piirelias’s and Harris’s 

I havi* also consultecl ]Maejdiersoii\sMurray’s 
Uhtitr\f of and the tenth viduiue of the ^Indent Viiin rsaf ilistortj ; 

hut the three last diu’ive almost all their information from the ju'oeedintj 
tin CO. The statements reijardini^ the Portuguese sea-tights are confirmed 
hy Faria. 

l^urchas, hook iv. chaps, vn. and viii. 
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CHAP. Tlie first nine voyages of the Company had been 
carried on l)y separate Associations composed of siieli of 
tlie inenil)ers as cliose to embark on each adventun?, 
occasionally admitting otlier mercliants wlu) W(*r(^ not 
members of tlu‘ Company. Kacli voyage^ was managiul 
by a subordinate committee' a])j)oiided l)y the sul)scril)('rs, 
though all Avere snbje'ct to the rc'gulations of* the Com- 
j)any, and were to a ccTtain I'xte'nt nndc'r the control of 
tlie C()V(‘rnor and directors. Ihit in tlu' year 
it Avas resolv(‘d to raise a ge'iu'ral stock from all tlu^ 
memb('rs siitHcie'nt to ])roA'id(* for Ibiir voyag(‘> to In' 
conducted on the' priiu'iple of a joini-.'“tock com])any, 
the ]>rotits b{‘ing sharc'd a<-coi’(ling lo th(‘ amount of 
each man’s slock, and tlu^ Avhoh' to be (‘xeliisi\'(‘ly 
conducted by tlu‘ (Jovc'rnor and I )ir(‘(‘tors. 

A ju’oof of the in(*reased importance* of tlu' (\)ni|)any 
Avas soon after afforeh'd by the* apjiointme'iit of Sir 
T. Koe as amliassadeir freim the* King to the* Cre‘at 
^leigul feir the* sole* ]mr|M)se of jn'omoting its interests. 
Sir ddiomas saih'el in tlu* sjn-ieg e)f Kilo, and was f*e)nr 
years absent. e)f* whie-h he* sjient two at the e‘e)urt e)f 
Jf'luingir.'^ lie was a man eif judgme'nt and ability, 
as he* likewise* proAed in subse'epient elijileimatic e'ln- 
])loyme‘nt> in Ihirope*. but he* was oppose*d by all the 
influence* of ]\Ie)ke*rre*b Khan, niisr(‘pre*se*nte‘d by the 
J^ortugue!se, and ill suj)])e)rte'd by the* (Vimpany’s l*acte>rs 
from their OAvn jeahiusie's, anel pea-ha])s even freim seinie 
narreiAv sus])ie*ie)ns on the* part e)f the* (’e)mpany itsedf,^ 
and the conse'epie*nce Avas that tlie* aeUauitagess lie* gaine*el 
were not jiropen’tiemeel te> the high rank of his mission, 
d’he ]>rine:ij)al aelditioiis made* to the* olel grant we‘re*, a 

Seo ii. ; iKiok x. cliiip. i. 

^ See an extract of a letter from Sir T. Hoe to the Com])aiiy in Orme’s 
FraiWicni.^. Vol. iii. of his works, \k 381. 
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jj^cneral ])crniission to esta1)lish factories throiigliont the 
eiu])ire, esj)e(*ially in liengal, Sind, and Surat, together 
Avith some rides ealeulateil to protect the Kiiglisli from 
exactions, and to facilitate! the transit of llieir goods 
throiigli all jiarts of India. 

The iiKpiiries of the Company's factors regarding 
Persia ended in th(! (‘stahlisliment of a trade witli that 
cenmtry. It was i‘fle<!ted ])y means of an agreement 
Avitli Slnili A)>))fis, Imt was opposed I)y tlie PorfiigU(!se, 
Avliom the Ihiglisli wca'e ohlig(‘d te) (mcomUer in more 
than one naval actie)n. Then* j> 1 * 0 vocations, together 
with the threats of Shah Ahhjis, who would allow no 
neutrals in his dominions, induced their fuc'tors to 
co-o]K‘rate with the Persian monarch in an attack on 
Ormuz. The ca|)ture of the island was chiefly efleeted 
hy tlu‘ exertions of’tlK‘ Ihiglish fleet, which we]\! rejaiid 
)>y a sliare in the lM)otA'. hy tlu* estahlishment of* a 
factory at (iomhroon, and hy other concessions in 
favour of i1k‘ Coiiijamy's trad(‘-“ 

Afti‘r this the Company carric!d their jealousy of the 
Poi’tuguoe >o far as to (‘omhine with their own in- 
veteratc‘ enemi(*s the Outc'h in a plan to Pomhay 

from that nation. It prove<l abortive, and a joint 
exj)edition which was sent to ]\Iocha in Arabia was 
r(‘pulsi‘d with the loss of a largi' Putch ship. The stao 
lights l>i‘twi‘en the Pngli.sli and Portuguese nevertludess 
eontiniuul, but their mutual animosity so far relaxed 
that in li‘ss than ten years the Viceroy of Cioa made a 
truce with th(‘ Pri'sident at Sinat and threw oj)en his 
])orts to English commerce. 

This pacification laiised up a new enemy to the 

^ Tlio tlcet is sail! by Hamilton to liaM* consisted of live ships, well 
inamuHl, and carryinj,^ one witli anotlier forty to eacli. (Airounf of 
the EoM hidivs^ i. lOa.) 
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(xRiipauy more formidable tbaii tlic Portnji^iiese. An 
Assoeiation was fornuMl to trade witli tlie newly ojicncd 
ports by Sir AV. Conrteii, wlio schriis to liavo lieen a 
man of larn;c property, and who contriv(‘d to jirevail 
on men of infliienc(‘ at tbe court of Cliarles 1. to embark 
in liis scheme. l>y tlieir means a cliarter was ^ranted 
to Court(‘n in violation of tliat of tlie (\)mpany, and 
in a manner liltli* creditable to the plain dealinii; (»f the 
Kini>*. 

Idle new Company Avere b(>ld and iinserujinloiis 
sj)eenlators, not ])ossessed of the ex]>erience of the old 
(.-ompany, and not bound by their (‘iij^aiiements. They 
conse((uently became embroiled with the nativtjs in 
various manners, and Avere faulty oi‘ acts of viohaice 
nearly amountinii* to piracy. For all thi^ the rt*i>r(‘- 
scuitatiws of the old Comjiany Avere held resjioiisihle by 
the local }>owers, and Avere fiju‘<l and imp]‘is()iu‘d tor th(‘ 
offences of their rivals. At the same tim(‘ the com¬ 
mercial competition of the two ('om])ani(‘s, beini.»‘guided 
by passion and not by calculation, produced a i»’lut ol’ 
Indian commodities in Europe, Avliicli bi-ou<i;ht both 
(ainHianies to the brink of ruin, and tlu‘sc! distracted 
counsels had to bcair up against the sttjjid}" jirudenee of 
the Dutch (.’ompaiiv, its maritime superiority, and the 
influence deri\x*d from its territorial jiossessions. As a 
last resource the two Companies agrticd to a union for 
five years ; an Act of Parliament Avas passed to form a 
iieAv (Company, and to give it jiower to enforce ob(‘di(‘nce 
on Ih’itish subjects by the infliction of punishm(*nts. 

The new (Jom])any having latterly tradcMl and mad(^ 
settlements in Africa, the trade Avith Guinea and on 
both (*oasts Avas granted to the ncAv Company, but never 
made any figure in its history.'* 

‘ The detfiils of the proceedings of the two Conijiaiiies will be found 
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During all these (liscoiiragements, the old Company 
liad n(‘V(‘r relax(*d its (ixertions to extend and jmoteet 
its trade. Its agx'iils liad before fortifuid tluar factory 
at Ai’ini'gon on tlui coast of Coromandel (in KJiliS-!)), 
and they now o])taii]cd a grant of land at Madras, on 
which they ere(‘ted Fort St. C(‘org(‘, and soon after 
(l(Jh‘) 1) founded a town, the. revenues of wliicli tliey 
(‘Xj)ect(‘d would be siitlicient to defray tlie expense of 
tlu' garriso]!.* ISoth of these forts were d(‘signed for 
protection against tlu* Dutch. 

The garrison of‘ Armegon, though mounting tw(‘h(t 
guns, consist(‘d of only twenty-three men, including tli(‘ 
{‘actors, and tliat of Fort St. tu‘orge at a latca* jKU’iod 
amounti‘(l to no mon* tliaii twtmty-six soldiia's. 

The ('ompany also alt(*m])ted, though nnsm'ct'Ssi'ulIy, 
t<* ojx'n a ehaiinv‘1 for comnua'ci! by tlu* Indus to Laluh’. 
and they caig(H‘s to Ihissora and tlu* Ked Sea, 
which. ho\V(*\er. did not rejaiv the e\]»cnsc and risk. 
A jiiorc important st(‘p v as their commencing a regular 
trade with IJcJigal I’or the conduct of which they estab¬ 
lished a factory at lialasore." 

On Foiaugal declaring her indi^piuuh'iice of Spain, 
th(‘ Company stait a mission of (*ongratidation to (doa, 
and immediately (‘iiterc'd on amicable relations with the 
Fortuguese. 

TIi(‘ prolits of the Conii)any. while their ti’ade was 
new, while it was enricheil by captures and l)y forced 
ex<*hang(‘s, and before* it had to contend \vith the coni- 
p(‘tition of the l)ut(*h in the west of India, amounted 
on an avtTage* of tlie lirst eight voyagi‘s to i'roin one 
hundnx] and thirty-eight to om* hundre<I anti seventy- 

in Bruce’s Ail mils, Macpliorson’fl the I'niirrsid x. <>8, 

I>o(lslcy’B IJiAin'if i[f htditu and Harris’s l^nuatjcs. 

^ Bruce’s Annals, i. .‘>77 and ’ Tlie native name is Balesar. 
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Oct obtT, 
A.D. 1G57. 


one ]>or cent/' I>i:t tliis was a r(‘tuni on a coiiccTii 
wliicli was not wound up till tlio (aid of si'vcai ycau’s, 
and aftcT inakini;' tlie diHliictions i*(‘([uisit(‘ for that and 
otlier ivasons, the jwolits it is said wca-o not inu(‘h inon^ 
than sufficient to inak(* u[) hir tlic risk/ A (ha* tluj 
formation of the tiist joint stock in tlu‘ avcaai^x' 

pr(»fit f(‘l] to (an;hty-s(‘ven and a lialf p(a-(Viit. and 
during' tlu‘ir sul)se([U(ai( distrc‘ss(‘s tlicy |)ro1)ahly could 
not ohtain a lull return of the outlay, for in Ihh) tin* 
selling price* of tlieir stock tell to si.x^v p(‘r c('nt. ((U* 
forty [)(*r cent. diM-ount).'* 

Tlu‘ asc(‘i)dan(‘V maintained hy tin* l)iitch. as W(‘ll 
during tli<‘ war which iollowi*/ as at the peaca* which 
clos(‘d it, tog(‘th(a‘ with the <li.^r(‘gard of the* lat(* Act 
and the (‘iieouragxam'iit gi\(*n hy the hrote(‘tor to illicit 
trad(a\s (or, as tlay W(a*e tlnai e.ilk‘d. intei'lojxa's) in¬ 
duced tile' (’oinpany to i\and n]> tli(‘ir alfair.- and put up 
hills in th(‘ Iloyal l^xehang(‘ oliering the*ir lua’Nilegvs 
and liN(‘d [iropiaay loi* .sale. 

This led to new arrangiane'iit". Anothe*!* ('oiujiany 
Avas formed and aiiothrr charter u’iveai. hv whi(‘h such 
of th(' inte‘rlop(‘rs as had not he(*n ruined (luring tlu* 
previous transactions were* iiK'luded in tie* joint-stock. 

During tin? conti*oversy he‘tAve‘(‘n the old joint-stock 
(Viiupany and tin* advocat(*s for free tra(le or a rc'gulate'd 
Company, the: argume'iits (»f the latte*!* party wi're pre- 
cisedy those of the jiolitical economists of the present 
(hiy, and wi'iv at once* admitleMl hy tlu* ('oinpany, whie*h 
rested its claims entir(*1y on s|H*cial grounds. These 
Avere—heddes the injustice of de*priviiig them of the 


The first is the rate j'iven in Macplier.s(ni’H (Jinnnirm ,, and tlu* second 
in Murray’s Imlui. 

‘ Macplierson, p. S)2 ; see also Murray, i. «00. 
liruce, i. n»7 " Maepherson, j). 117. 
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l)('D(4il of tlic fictoi-jcs they liud estal^lislied and the 
grants tluy liad |)r()(*nr(‘d at a i^Tcat expense—that, 
tljoui^h 1fe(^ or re 2 ;»dat(*d trade* might succeed in a 
united monarchy like d'urkey, where all affairs could 
])(* managed by tlu*. aml)assador, they wen* (juite in- 
aj)[)licab]e to a couniry much of which was divided 
among numerous pt‘tty chi<‘fs and the* re-t di^tractejd by 
(•i\il war. In tliis last case* expensive and deft*nsible 
factories must lx* maiiitain(*d ; a st(*a<ly anel skilful 
course* must be* pursue*<l with the native chiefs ; and 
lai’ge* }>i\>e‘nts mu>t be maele* to those* rule*r>. while* 
oi’eIe*rly and consiste*nt ))(*haviour must l>e (mf‘orc(*d (*A^(*ii 
on th(^ tra(l(‘i*> and marine*rs wlio had inti*rcours(* with 
tlu^ (*n!iiin()n native*.^ : that the* ('omjKiny were now 
und(*r engage*ment> to the* native* chiels which would be 
dissolved by the opening of the* tra<le, with a jealpable 
breach of faith, and a e*e*rtainty ol‘foideiture e)f all grants 
tind privile‘g(*s ; and, more'over. tluit the* viole'Ut infe‘r- 
ruptions oflere*d h\* the* Dittch and Peertuguesc reejuiivel 
to !)(• r(‘>I>te*d bv large*!’ ve*sse*ls tlian ])rivat(‘ ]K*rsems 
ceudd allbrel tee maintain. i hvy e*e>ne‘lueled by a stnmg 
a|)])e;d to the: e‘xperie‘ne*e* e>l* forty years au<l the* failure 
of Jill at(e'!upt> at fre*(* trade* or re‘gtdate*d ('ompanie*s that 
had be‘e‘n made during that pe*rie)d. 

Some of tlu'se* argume*nts might be* ans^Yere*eb but 
on the* whole* it seems cle‘ar that the* state e)f India at 
that ]K*i’iod was not ri])e* for a five commi‘iv< 

‘ (Tilt' t<» the* Company at this time diel not arise so much 

from i>rivato traders as from adventurers of the Uniteel Joint Stocky \yho 
]»raye'd that the trade mif;lit be carrieel on by a Ct>m]>any. but with liberty 
for each nu‘mbi*r to employ his stock in separate adventures, and the 
(juestion raiseel was not between ])rivate enteri>rise and a protected 
Comjiany, but between private trading and joint-stock management. 
This ajipoars distinctly in the first paragraph of the petition of tlio Mer¬ 
chant Adventurers, as set forth in Hruce (i. olH) : 

‘A free traile regulated will encourage industry and ingenuity, wliich 
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On the Tirsforntion, tho (bin/);iijy a iirw 

charter confirniini;* th(‘ir |)(>ss(“<si()iis, inclndin^* tli(‘ 
islnnd of St. IIel(*iia wliicli tliey had ()ccii|>ic‘d on its 
boini;'ahandoncd by tlu‘ Ihitcli, u'ivini;* tluan authority 
to make war and [)c‘ac*(‘ witli all ])owt‘rs not Christians, 
and to raise troojis in luii^land for tlieir service, and at 
the same time strengthenim;' their hands against inter¬ 
lopers. 

In tlie island of Mombay was e(*d(‘d to tin* King 

as part of the ])ortion of liis (pieen, tlu‘ Inianta of Coi*- 
tiigal. ddu‘ fairl <»f ^larl])oro\igh \va> s(‘nt ont w ilh fiv(‘ 
shi])S to take j)o>si‘ssion. and Sir A. Shipman to act a> 
G()Vc‘rnor on tlie King’s part. Ihit the snrnaaha* oi the 
])lace was d(‘lavi‘d by tlu* l*or1ngiie>e: iii'st on account 
of a dispute rec'arding the e.xteiit o| tlu* c(-v,v.i(>n. ami 
afterwards from ol»j(‘etioiis to the validity of the new 
(lovernor’s comiiii»ion : so tliat tht* Kngli<h <lid not 
<,)l)tain poss(‘ssioii lor two years. Oiiring tlii> tiiia*. Lord 
Mtirlboroiiuh returned to Ihiglaml : and tlu* intend(‘d 
garrison remained at Anjediva, an unhealthy i>lamL 
wliere two-thirds of tlu^ir nundM i* di(‘d. Sir A. Shipman 
Avas among the victims : and Mr. ('ooke. his si-cretary. 
who suece(‘ded him. worn out with suflering. accepted 
the cession in the limited s(ai>e ])ut upon it by tlu* 
J^ortuguese, and under a ea]»itulation r(‘serving many 
privilege>s to tlie inhabitants, ddiis transaction was 
disapproved by the King, and Mr. (hx^ke was at tlu? 

hath latitude aijd 8c<»}»e to exorcise it.solf, whilst oach jMisoii hath tlie 
ordering of Ids owne aflaire.H ; whereas, on a joint stock, it iinj.os.siMo 
for one to inijn-ove oitJier, only to stand idle, without an opjH/rtundy to 
make use of his own talent.s.’ 

These arguments would have had much force had the (lovennnent 
undertaken the ‘regulation’ and }>rotection of the trade by Heels and 
fortified jiosts, but this being left to the tradtus, the necessary Bocurity 
could only be aflbrdetl by the rosiuirces of a (k)ni]>any. 

The subject is pursued at grtiater length on a subHe«juent page. Ei».) 
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same tiiiu* siijiers('(J('fl in the f((fv<*rniner}t; uiid J>eini>* 
(l(*tect(‘(l in h(‘V(TfiI instiina^s of (•r>rrn})tion, was 
to fly to (loa, wli(a\i li(‘. put liiiiis(*]{‘ under the pro- 
t(*<^ti()iJ of th(^ desuits, and l>y tli(‘ir aid afterwards 
eudeavour(Ml to attack r>oui]>ay ])y open force. 

l)isaL»'r(.*eiiicnts liktovise took |>lac<‘ l^elween tlie 
Kin^u’s (jovcriH)r of lionihay and tlx* President of Surat 
(thouufli h'‘lli moderate aixl U|>ri<r]it men) ; and in IdhS 
th(‘ Kine* found it (‘\p(‘di(au to put a stoj> to thesi! r*oK 
lihion.s 1)\‘ iriviiiii* uj> r»oml)ay to tlx* Company. 1 he 
transfer was lull and comp]<;te, with the r(*M‘rvation 
of a (piit-n-nt oi ten pounds. 

In the fir-'t vear> alter tlx* Poiujcanx e'ot po^v('^^ioli 
ol l»omh:i\, the\’ procfrd(‘d to huild >)ii]>>' there lor tlu? 
def(‘ix‘e (»f tlx* place, to imj)roV(‘ thi* fortifications, to 
estahlish a native militia, to iuAitt* Jiativa* settlers l)y 
t‘Xem])tion irom duti(‘s aijd other sorts of (*iicourau*e- 
nieiit, to appoint courts ol‘ justi(*e, to coin inoney, and 
to taktr nx*asur('s foi* ijici\*asinu' their reveiiix*. I he whole 
n‘C(*ipt> wlx‘n tlu‘V to(»k eharize anx)unte<l to dllK)/. a 
yt'ar. d'he Kinu's irarrison which eiilistid with the f'om- 
]»any anxmntt‘d to Idn fjjodish soldiers and tifty-f'our 
native PortULi*uese or negroes, with tw(‘nty one euus. 

The (’om|)anv had loiiu' heen desirous of (»htainini»* 
possession of this ishind and tlx* nearest part of the 
(‘ontiiu'iit, and laxl sugijfeste<l tlx* juin'hase of them from 
tlx* Portuj^uese in the y(*ar ItJdd. d'heir object was to 
))rocure a [>lac(* of security against khiropi‘iUi aixl native 
attaeks ; and they prohahly e-xp(*(‘ted (as at Madras) 
that the reveniu^ of their aetpusition would defray the 
(*xpense of tlu; establislimejit. Up to tlu* llmndation of 
Port St. (ieori;’(‘ ((or Ariuci^on wais but temporary), 
they wxTe the only Umropiians who attiaupted to 
trade* in Jndia without any territorial possession. The 
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Portiijj^nese and Dutch occujiicd considerable dominions : 
and even the Danes bej^an their operations (in l()21)l)y 
building' a fort and town at TraiKiiiebar, a district wliich 
they held of the Naik of Tanjore.*“ 

It was probably more owing to want of power than 
inclination that the English remained on a dillerent 
footing from their neighliours ; l)iit it lias olVeii Ik^cd 
inaintain(‘d that sucli was the policy which they ought 
of their own accord to have adopted, and that ])rudcnce 
required them to abstain from the acipiisition oi* forts oi- 
lands ; and even to dispense with factories and stationaiy 
agents, and coniine themselves striclly to trading voy¬ 
ages. It is alleged that the ))ossession of* t(.*rrit(>ry or 
even of factories was injurious to tluan as diminishing 
the ])rotits of tli(*ir commerce, and as leading by a sort 
of iK'cessity to a still further (‘Xteiision of tluar domi¬ 
nions ; and it is contended that the same advanttiges 
might have lieeii obtained witlamt any di*awba(‘k. by 
])urchasing cargoes from iiati\e in(*rehants fir luiropi‘an 
adventurers settled in tlie country. This question 
stands on the same ground as that regarding free, trade. 
The })ro])Osition is true of W(*ll-or<lei’ed and neighbour¬ 
ing (lountries ; the att(*ntion of individuals to their own 
interest will, wlu*n unobstructed, secure tliii accuinula- 
tion of such commodities as the trader rf*(iuir(‘s ; and if 
he is shut out of one country, by any rare occurrence 
su(‘h as invasion or revolution, lui has timely iiotifa* to 
seek another market. Ihit it was otlaa-wisf* in India 
after th(‘ first years of Aurangzfb. A trade*!* arriving 
aftfu* a twelvianonth’s voyage might find llu* Europ(‘an 
agent in a dungefin, and ev(‘n the native* merchants 
driven away by the exa<*dions of a bad Governor ; 
lie might find his ])ort in tlie hands of ])lundering 

' Moditn Uninnml Ilisionjj ii. 11. 
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i\Innitt;is, or tlie supply of all inorc.liandise CMit olF by the 
distracted state of tlu; surrounding countries. lOvcn if 
lie met with none of these obstructions from tlie natives, 
lie would still be exposed to European rivals ; and 
Avoiild have to maintain an unecjual eont(‘st witli th(* 
intluenec conf(‘rr(id by the [lossession of territory and 
the skill d(‘riv(‘d from pcaanamait re>i<lence. 

'rh(‘r(‘ was not one of the'^(‘ supposed eontingcMicies 
which was iK)t undergoiu* <luring tla* early voyag(\s of 
lJi(‘ (Company : and the (|U(‘sti()n is wluUher it was really 
proiitJiiile to continue tliose hazardous sp(‘culations, or 
to iiKMir some expeiisi* for th(‘ purpose* of gaining a 
gr(‘aier degi-(‘(; of security? k'orts and territories are 
only iis(‘jid as atrordiiig safety and [K'rman(*n(*e to th(‘ 
fa(‘tori(‘s. It is (»l)>ervabl(‘ that the <M)ntiiu*ntal nations 
still i\‘tain their trade, wheri‘Ver they are j)o>sess(*(l ot* 
territory, though tlay have lost it in most places wluire 
they had only commercial stations; and so soon was the 
advantage ol’ this sort of’ protection ]K‘r(*(‘iv(*d, that the 
Engli>h rompany’s stock, Avhich, before they had any 
po»t*»i(Uis of their own, was long selling at from sixty 
to s(‘venly pen* (‘eiif., rose, some years alter tlu‘ actpiisi- 
ti(Ui ol’ llombay, to live hundre<l }ier cent.'' 

'rin‘ objection from tlie n(*c*es>iry of continued in- 
(‘reast‘ of dominion is not borne out by the examjile of 
tlu‘ hutcdi in lifilln, or of the l>anes, or c^ven of the 
Eortugu(‘se aft(‘r they etaised to make con([uest their 
principal ()l)ject. It has certainly Invii otherwise' with 

Sir Thomas Roo gave it as his opiiiuni that tJie l*ortiiguese and 
Dutcli spent more on their territorii-s tlian tluy gained hy tlieir trade, 
and that the}' never tlirove after they beeame inde 2 >endent ])o\vers in 
India. Dut ii may be answereil that the Portuguese trade was an armed 
monopoly, and owed its existence to tlieir p<ditical po^^er ; and though 
the Dutch carried their buildings and establishments to an extravagant 
piU;h, yet no tnie will contend that they were liKsers by their connection 
with the East. 
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CHAP, tlie Kiiglisli, but it is not so rlear tliat tlip ('Xtensiou of 

_tlicir (lominions has been injurious (‘ither to (Jreat 

Britain or to India. 

Th(^ a(lvantaii;e of sucli a rotrc^at as l)Oiul)ay bocanic 
more apparent at tlie time from tla‘ iiier(‘asinijf <lisor(l(a’s 
of the country. Surat was sacked l)y Sivaji in 
and again in 1()70, on botli whicli occasions the Ihiglisli 
owed their safetv^ from tlie mmt‘ral calamitv^ lo t]\v 

t/ 

stnaigtli of tlu‘ir fa(‘iory and tluar own courag(‘ in 
defending it. The conseipieiu'ci ol‘ tliis was, that not 
long al‘l(‘r tlui grant of Bombay tl)(‘ Bresidtaicy was 
transferriMl to that plac(‘, and Surat made a subordinati* 
station ; but lo avoid t‘xciting jcalonsy iu tin* Mogul 
government. th(‘ Bri'sidcait was >till to alfect to consider 
Surat as his I)ea<l-quartc‘rs. and to r(‘si(l(‘ tluav as much 
as h(* thought nec'cssary, conducting the alfairs of 
Bombay through a (hqiuty. 

While these transactions wwv going on in tlu‘ 
west of India, an extra(»rdinary occurrence took ])lac(‘ 
at ]\ladi’as. Sir ]], Winter, whr> had been appoint(*d 
Governor in Ibbl, was removed in but instead of 

surrendering his authority he imprisoned Mr. Foxcroft, 
Avlio was ap])ointed his successor, on pi-elence of his 
having uttered treasonable languagi! against the King ; 
and in sjhte of repeated orders both from King and 
Company (wliich lie treated as forgc*ri(cs) he retaincMl 
possession for two years. Serious aj)prehensions w<*r(‘ 
entertained at one time of his making ovia* the fort to 
tlie Dutcli ; but at length, being thr(‘aten(‘d with a 
naval attack and oflered a lr(*e jiardon on condition of 
submission, he gave up the jihuM* in August J(>b8. 

For the period that succeeded, tlu* (Vimpany enjoycid 
comparative trampiillity. They were disturbed indeed 
by a national war with tlu^ Dutch; and the distracted 
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sUite of Jiidia, owinj:^ to tho wars lietween tlie Moguls 
and Mnrattas, ()C(‘,asi()iied coHsido>raldc interruption to 
tlieir trader, but tliey escn})cd without })erinanent injury 
from tlu^ war ; and tlui improved value of their stock, 
whieli lias been mentioned, shows that their trade sur¬ 
mounted all the difficulties op])osed to it. The favour 
of the Crown had put down intcTlopers, and the same 
influence, with the possession of ]>ombay and ]\Iadras, 
('iiabled them to assume something of the character of 
a Government. Tliey a(*eordingly made various regula¬ 
tions about tlu‘ir serviei*, some uneonnectiMl instane(‘s 
of whicli may be meiitioiKMl liefore entering on a more 
general view. Among tb(‘>(‘ was a r(*gular svstem for 
ris(‘in tlu'ir civil service ; tin* lowest clas^. or apprentices, 
were, after certain jieriods for each rank, to lH‘Come 
writers, factors, merchants, and senior merchants ; and 
nomination to emj)loyment> was to be rc‘gulated by 
standing in tlie service. 

Tlie civil servants wwc particularly din*ctod to 
ap])ly themselves to the study of military diseiidim*, so 
that in case of sudden attacks, or of superior tirness for 
military duty, tin*}’ might ri*ceivi‘ commis>ions. 

Another improV(*ment was in organising a militia at 
llombay and Madras. At llombay there were at one 
time (lb7'J) IJ>W native militia, half armeil with fire¬ 
arms and half with lances ; but at a later period (IGTfi) 
this I’orce was r(*duced to t»00 (probably employed more 
regularly and permanently), who w(*re paid by the 
prinei|)al inha))itants. 

The (b)vernment of IJombay st*em at this early 
juTiod to hav(* beiai struck with the id(*a oi‘ introducing 
European diseij)line among their native troops ; for 
in they write to the Directors, reminding them 

of their frecpient a})plications for European officers to 
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CHAP, coininand the militia, and add that ' witliont l)einir 
II. . . . ^ 

exereis(‘d and trained up, they will newer stand lo do 

any good’ (Papers at the India House). In 1(!84 

they introdueed an iimovation which likewise sh()W(‘d 

a tendency to put the native troops on a. footing with 

the Europeans. This was their entertaining 200 

Kajputs, who were to be divided into tAVo compani(*s, 

to be under (hiefs of their OAvn caste*, to use their oAvn 

arms, and Avhe*n on <luty te) bi‘ blenek'd with the* reg'ulai* 

Ihiropean troops. These seem to have* bce‘n be*ne!fie‘ial 

reAgulations, but tlie* ge'ueral goveiamu'ut of (he (\nn})any 

AA'as condue*te*d on the narrow'csl i)i*ine‘i|)les, and dis- 

]>laye*el a total Avant e)f skill and consisle‘ncy. Th(*y 

AA^ere in(*e*ssantly changing the* se‘ats and the form e>f 

thedr Pre*sidencies, and e\te*mling and dimini.shing the* 

number e)f their factories. The^y Ave‘rei eepially un- 

ste*ady in their treatment of tlu‘ir age‘nts. sometime*s 

showing a ca])ricious coniide‘nce in indiviehials, anel 

then censuring and renu)ving them Avith as little* e*ause. 

Their trimming policy betAve*en Si\aji and Aurang/.ib 

was a matter ejf necessity ; but by alloAving e’ontril)u- 

tions to be levied em them by e*v(‘ry jKttty raja on the* 

Malabar e*oast, they fell into e;ontem|)t Avith the native* 

chiefs, and iiivited further oppre*ssion. AVhe*n rouse*d 

to something like iv.sistance, the*y gave* their se‘rvants 

discretionary authority to make*. Avar on native* state*s ; 

yet Avhile granting these powe*rs to tliefir ge)ve*rnors, 

and at the same time stimulating them to me*asure‘s of 

elefence against the I)ute*h, anel to the assea'tion of their 

elisputed ])rivilege8 against the Portuguese, they reiduceid 

A.D. 1678- the garrison of Bombay, the se;at of their supreme^ Presi- 

dcncy, to 180 men, tlie militia being at the same time 

abolished ; Fort St. George, wheiu threateneel by an 

army of 4,000 Dutch and 12,000 troops of Gedconela, 
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could only muster 250 soldiers besides some native 
irregulars ; and this was in IGTl-f)—before the great 
reduction. 

l>ut the error wbicli most injured tbeir interests 
was tlieir inadecjuate remuneration to all descriptions 
of persons in their employment. A civil servant after 
live years’ ntsidenee in India, received 10/. a year ; the 
salari(\s of tlie higlier ranks were on tlie same scale. 
The meml)ers of Council had 80/. a year, tlie l)e{)utv 
GoviM'iior of Bomljay, 120/., and the President at Surat, 
wlio liad tla^ supi*(‘me control over all their affairs in 
India, MOO/.^ The>(‘ functionaries had not, as in England 

A1 tiK‘ iiiue of tlioHo mluctioiis the aLuudance of iDoiay and tlie 
ex]»ense of liviiii; in En^dand were increasing at a rate never before 
known ; and it is singular that our knowledge of this fact is princi|>ally 
di'rived from the writings of Sir .losiah Child, )>y whuae orders the 
reductions were made in India. (Hume's HUhn u, viii. 32^.) 

I Dr. Fryer, a surgeon in tlie service of the East liulia CVtiuiiany, 
visit<?d Surat and Eomhay in Uni, and gives the following account of the 
salaries (d the CNtmean^'s servants at the time. 

‘ Thi! >\hole mass niay he cum]u*eheiule<l in tlie.^e classes, viz. 
merchantH, fac tors, ami writiTs ; some Hlui'coat hoys ids«» have heeii 
1 ‘ntertaimMl nmler noti«.n of a]»j»rentiee.s for s»‘ven yt'urs. which being 
exjtired, if they can get security, they are caeahlc of employment. The 
writers are obliged to serve live > ears for 10/. per annum, giving a bond 
of .‘■>00/, for good behaviour. Aftir nhich they eommeui'e factors and 
rise to jirefermeiit and trust, aec<‘rding to seniority or favour, and there¬ 
fore have 1,000/. lM>nd exacted i>f them and liave their salary augmented 
to 20/. j>er annum for tliree years ; then entering into new indentures, are 
made senior factors, and lastly, merehants after throe years m«»re ; out of 
whom are chose chiefs of factories ns phwes fall, and are allowed 40/. i>er 
annum during their stay in the Company's service, besides lodgings and 
victuals at the Company’s cliargt's.’ 

Notwithstanding the meanness of these emoluments, these public 
servants are described as vying with their su]>eriors, and ‘ in tlieir 
rt‘.spcctive factories live in like gramleur.’ The chiefs of the factories 
maintaimtd gi-eat state. Tlic following is tlie account of the President. 
‘The President has a large commission and is Ficc 7u’gi,s ; he has a 
council, and a guard when ho walks or rides abroad, accompanied ^Yith a 
party of horse which are constantly kept in the staliles, either for 
}>leasuro or sei’xdce. Ho has his chaplains, physicians, surgeons, and 
domestics, linguist and mint-master. At meal^ he has h s trumpets 
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at that period, foes, ])er(]iiisitcs, and j>atronn^'(‘ to make 
iij) for their small salaries ; unless tluy could i>*ain 
something; by peculation in manan'ini*' tlui (Company’s 
investments, or could d(‘frand the Moe:urs revenue by 
a])plying the exemptions given for the (k)mpany’s 
foreign trade to inland tralfie oi‘ their own, they had 
no resource l)ut to trade' with f]uro])e in violation of 
their duty and engagemeait. Aee'ordingly tlie (\>m[)an 3 "\s 
own servants wctc always among the most. dang(‘rous 
interlopers; re[)(‘ated orders were issiu'd against th(‘ir 
private' ti’ade : and one' (Je)\ernor w as seait e>n a spc'eial 
mission with tlie* unu.’-^ual salai'y e)f oOO/. a jvar. e)n 
purjK)S(^ to ])nt a stop te) the* ])i*aetiee. 

Tlie year wliieli sueee‘(M]e<l tli(‘ g*re‘at r(*<liie*tions in 
was elistingui^hed by tlie']’ea])])caranee of ave)we‘d 
interlopers, a shij» be‘ing ])uilt at ('a<liz Ibr the* e*\p?‘e*ss 
jmrpose of illicit trade with India. A\ lietlie*]* tlie e*ivil 
servants e)f the* Company waa’e* eoiu'eaaie'd in thi.s unde‘r- 
taking ele)es not appe'ar ; l>ut a few years laleir two of* 
the members of ('enme’il at Surat (Mr. r>e)ue‘he*]* anel 
Mr. Petit) w’ei'e' dete‘e*te'd in a e*()nne*e*tion with the 
interlopers, the*n be'come more* nume*rous, and in in¬ 
triguers Avith the*. Mogul governe)r e>i’ Surat teneling to 
])ersuade him that a ne*w" Ce)m])any, b}^ wdiiedi the'V j)re- 

usher in his courses, ami soft iiiu.sic at his ta))lc. If lie move out of liis 
cliamlier the silver staves wait on him ; if lie go abroad the naiularines 
and Moors under two standards march before him. lie goes sometimes 
in the coach, drawn by large milk-white oxen, sometimes on liorseback, 
other times in Palenkceiis, canied by Coliors, Mussulman jiorters ; always 
having a sombrero of state carried over him ; and those of tlie English 
inferior to liim have a suitable train.’ (Vide .1. Talboys Wheidor’s 
Early Records of British Jvdia^ from wdiieh the preceding extracts are 
quoted.) Dr. Fryer accompanied an embassy to the court of Sivaji, 
and was present at a coronation where this robber chieftain apjieared 
in great pomp. Mr. AVheeler gives some extracts from the travels of 
Mandelslo, w^ho visited 8urat in lb38, and gives a particular account of 
the social life of the English at the time. - Ei>. | 
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teiuled to 1)0 otn[)loyo.(l, wns to concede to liim 

iniicli greater advaiita^'c^s tlian lie deriv(‘d from tlie old 
one. Still more ruinous was the j)arsimony with which 
they r(\t?ulated tlie pay of tlieir military establishment. 
Even ludore their last reduction, all the troops at 
r)ond)ay had mutini(id under their commanding oiliccr ; 
one of tlu' mutineers was shot, hut the? claims of the 
whoh‘ W(‘re admitte<l. After the reduction, the number 
of troo])s at l>(jml)ay fc-ll oif at one time to lOt) men ; 
and tliis small body complained that th<‘ir pay at the 
existing prices ol’ pnnisions was inade(piate to their 
bar(‘ support. Soon afterward.-^ the ('om]>any (who had 
bedbn* im])osed a sort oi‘coiiM'ription on tin* inhal/itants) 
dire(‘t(‘d an increase to the taxes, ami thu> eomj>leted 
the (lisatfection of all classes. At last things came to a 
j)itch which could no longiu* be borne. ( aplain Keigwin, 
the commaiiiha’-iJi-chiel’(who at one tiiiK* had a seat in 
(\>uncil), was allowcsl six shillings a day f)i* his ]>ny, 
in which (*V(‘rv <k‘scri]>tion <»f claim was to be included; 
the local governnuait mad(‘ a small addition as subsis¬ 
tence mone\, but the (Ainpany iiisistiMl on a rigid (‘om- 
pliaiice withtlu‘ir fornuu-orders, and directed themoiuy 
adv.anced to Keigwin and some which had l)een issued to 
the private* soldiers on anothi'r ace*ount to be relunded. 
In these* e*ire‘umstance*s, the troops mutinied and dt‘posed 
the l)e‘puty (iove‘rnor ; the*y de*clare‘d that they he‘ld the 
place for tin* King, and proe*laimed Keigwin gove^rnor ; 
and the‘se nets were at e)ne*e* ace*epte*d by e*ve‘ry indivi¬ 
dual in the* island. A yc'ar elapstMl before this mutiny 
was ])ut down, and then it was cflecte'd by a force unelen’ 
a King's ed1ice*r, to whom, as his Majesty’s re*|)resenta- 
tive*, the* mutinee*rs siM'iH*nde‘n*d. huring their revolt, 
the*y were careful to elo nothing ine*e)nsistent with their 
alle^giance, nor was the*ir rule att(*ndexl with any extortion 
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or misgoveriiineiit. '^riicre was not a drop of lilood 
shed tlirouglioiit tlie transaction ; they attended to tlie 
public intor(‘sls Avith foreign states ; they maintained 
themselves on the regular n^veniic of tlie island, a sum 
of money which they had seized in a Company’s shi[) 
being ke])t untouched, and restonnl wIkmi the fort was 
given up. A free pardon was one of tlK‘ (‘onditions of 
their surrender ; and if so ol)stinat(‘ a mutiny could 
ever be ])rud(‘ntly overlooked, it would have Ikh’U in 
their instance. 

The sup[)ression of this revolt allowiul (he Company 
to turn its attention to the intc‘rlo|)ers, who Iiad now 
increased to a s(‘rious ext(‘nt. lt> affair^ W(‘r(‘ at that 
time entirely under tlie inllui‘nc(‘ of Sir do.siah ('liihl, a 
great London mei’cliant, at tlu‘ pr(‘s(*n! day still wvW 
known for his writings on the prineiph^s of commere(\ 
llis brother, afterwards cr(*at(‘d a baronet by th(‘nam(M)f 
Sir John Child, ]‘(‘sided at Sural or Loinbay, but was for 
the most important ptirt of hi> careca* thnernor-tbaic-ral 
of all India. 

Loth l)rothers W(‘re di>tingui>lied by their Z(‘al ibr 
the Comj)any’s service, and tlu*ir nuaisures |>roeur(*d 
them apphuise from tiaar employia's and lionour.N fi’om 
their sovereign. Th<* rcAvard may have beiai iuor(‘ than 
was due to their s(a*vices, in wliieli they s1iow(m1 hkji-c* 
activity than judgiiKait, but it was ov(a*balanc(id l>y tlu* 
<)])lo([uy Avliieh most historians hav(* agr(*e<l to ca>t on 
their intaaaial governni<ait, on llu* faith ol* a single and 
very doul>tfid witm ‘SS. 

Th(^ arbiti’ary sjnrit of* tlu; times, their own |)r(‘sump- 
tion in fnvign [)olitics, and the narrowness of tluar 
vi(‘AVs on many occasions, giv(^ us good ground to inia- 
gii»(‘ a harsh and ov(a*l>earing a<lministration through¬ 
out ; but even of this there is no [)roof, and tiie ex- 
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trava^^aiit iiiipiitalions of tyranny and crnolty which 
liavc l»ccii hroii^hf against fliom, arc not only nnsup- 
])ortC(l l)y c;vidcnce hut inconsistent witli known facts.® 

Th(! j^roatest j»art of the clamour which has hcen so 
wiilcly echoed, aros(! out of their treatment of the in¬ 
terlopers, whom th(!y certainly n.sed every exertion to 
]>ut down. 

Th( )S(‘a(lv(‘iituri*rs \v(*rc inf)stly l>ritisli sul)jectK wlio 
0(|ui])pc(l tlicir vess(‘l> daiHlestiiicly in Enjrl«*ni(l ; and 
at a latiT period in llic ports o(‘th(* ('oiilincnt or in tlu‘ 
American Coloni(‘s. ddiey wc*re of lliree classes. Elie 
fn‘st in(‘rely illicit tradci’s. wlio were guilty of no 

iri’cii'idarili('S e.\(‘(‘p( siicli a> are inscpai’ablct from dis- 
i*eu'ai*d of !li(‘ law; the st'cr»nd, wh(*n nnsiiee(‘s>f id in 
trad(' had recourse to l‘raud ami piracy ; tlie tliird were 
avowed hiiccaiK'ia's, tilted out in th(‘ West Indies for 
])iracy alom*.'’ 

Some evi‘n of tlie first c]a>s In'Came danu'erous to 
tlie existema' of tlie ('ompany. as well as destructiv(^ of 
il.s ex(‘limi\’c pri\ ilcL;*e, hy whicli aloni* the cdiarjj:;!* of fid- 

' 'flu* sin'j;lo witiK'Ss alhuUMl tt> is C’aptaiii Hamilton, who.so plain, 
vcliLinfiit, sailor like* stylo is woll adajttod to uain coiititlonoo ; Imt he 
was Imnsolf an intorlopor, wrott* from nionioiy many yoais after the time, 
ami was ready to l)elit\e every st<*ry that made against the Company 
and tlieir seiaants, espetaally a^ain.^t those who liad given him personal 
otfem e. He charges both the Childs in general terms with the blackest 
crimes, but against Sir .I(»hn he brings for\>ard specific instances t>f fraud, 
su])orna,t ion of per jury, instigati«»n to f<»rgery, poisoning, and sacrilege 
(Hamilton, i. 1H5, IIH), I1K», !!»b). It could only la* by stifling complaints 
tliat (lie jK‘r[>ctra(«>r of so many atnKaties couhl escape the liighest pi iialty 
of tlie law ; yef Sir .lolm Cliilds stait ('a]*fain Keigwin and some others 
of the mnfinceiN, as well as many intcrlo]iei-8, to Kngland : he wa.s on 
bad terms with tbe dinline of Admiralty at l»omba\ (Uruce, ii. btio) ; and 
w'as constantly in communication witli otlieers of tlu* Ivoyal Navy ; so 
that any attempt to eontiiie the kiiowledgi‘ t«f his misconduct to his own 
(b)vcinment must have been tutde. Harris's I and Dodley’s flis- 

tonj, which are sometinus referred to as independent authorities, take 
their accounts verbatim from Hamiltmi. 

Dr. Davciuint, referred to in Maepherson, p. 241, 
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RISK OF BHITISIl POAVKH IX INDIA, 
lilliiii*’ i(s to tlu' nIjiD' could lx* cli*(r:iy(‘d. 

Ilii'ir first hwdcrs wcw 3//*. llonriH'V mul 3Ir. 1 

}>oth CV s s(*rviiiitSy w’lio avIh'ij (l(*t(‘(*tcd l>y ihcii 
eni])Ioycrs, took rvfiiiiv with the 3ro<4'nl ij’ov(‘riioi* of 
Snrutj and were stroindy sus])ccU'il of the 

HiiitiiiccTs of l^o^lI)a^^ with wlioni tiny certainly cor- 
r(‘S])ondcd, and to wlioin 3fr. l\‘tit rcpaircM] after tlu^ 
))r('akini!^ out of tlie nivolt/ ISoin'liia* wcait to Anrani^/j- 
Ixid, and einplovcd (A(‘ry exertion to (‘xcitc tli(‘ l\loL;nl 
(Jovernniiait against tin* (\)in])any. ddie other classes 
W(‘re still nion* linrifnl to tlie (’oinpany : they injiir(‘d 
its credit ly thc‘ir j)ecnniary traii'^actioiis and (‘xposed 
it to risk hy tlaar exc(‘ss(‘s. its agents Ixang lH‘ld re- 
sponsil)le even foi*tlie ])iratesjand lined and iin|)risoi}(‘d 
for lh(‘ir niis(l(‘(‘ds. 

\’igoi’ons n)(‘asnres were ado])led against all class(‘s 
of lliesi* otlender>. A gr(‘at nnnilxa’ ol* their ships were 
seized ))y the King’s and Company’s cruisers, and eon- 
dennu‘d as prize ))y comp(*tent trihiinals on th(‘ spot, 
and forty-eiglit of tlie persons jn-incipally cojieiTiied 
witli them avci'C ->ent lioine and ])roseented eriminallv 
before the, Court of King’s lieneh.^ 

Tljere seems to liave been nothing irriguhir inthest* 
})roc(x;diiigs ; ))ut tlie strong temptation to commit 
the offence against which they W(a*e dir(‘cte(l, and th(» 
liunKToiis prosecutions which W(*re necessary to re])r(‘ss 
it, afford the weightii'st arguments against (‘stablishing 
exclusive ]>rivileges without necessity, or negl(‘cting to 
aliolish tliem the moment tliey c(‘ase to lx*. ri*(piircd.'^ 
l>ut the ambition of the Childs was not satisfiiid with 
the extir|>ation of tin* int(*rlojKU's. ddie I)ir(‘ctors, in- 
flu(‘nced by tlum* counsels, now contemplated the forma- 

~ Bruce’s A/ufa/.s^ iii. jao, 13."). Briu.c, ii. 551. 

' See u<*U} lit the end t)f the cliapter. 
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tion ofn sorl coimncrcial (*inj)ir(‘, an imitation of tlie 
I)ut(*li, lio (as tlicy said) made* tlioir jxnvcr tlic foun* 
datioii of t)](‘ir connm^rcc and dn‘U' j>rofits from their 
t(‘iTitoi’y morn tlian sidliriniit to mi'ct tlir* ex])ense it occa- 
sionc'dd ‘ \\’it/iOut tliat/ limy observed at a latei*period, 
Mve ar(‘ but as a irreat number of iiit(‘rloj)ers, united by 
liis Majesty’s royal charter, lit only to t)‘ad(i where no 
body tliinks it tlua’r intere.^t to jmevent us.’ “ \\ itli a view 
to tliis o]j|ject they i)roposed to increase and strengtlien 
15<)ml>ay and Madras, and to obtain territory^ enoui^'h to 
d(*fray t1i<* cliarLif(‘s of each ; tliey ])roposed to acquire 
a similar stronu: ])ost at Priaman in Sumatra, or some 
oth(*r pla<'e in tlie lhi>tern S(‘as. Imt ab(»\'c all tliev dc- 
cid(‘d to (‘oii(|U(‘r ( hiltamuie;' in IJeJi^’al from the Moii’ub 
aial thei’e to c>tal)li>lt the chief seat ol* their power. 
TIkx* poss(‘»ion> wei’(‘ to In* ealh‘d liei»'eneies. and to l)e 
(‘onsidered a> independent territories under tlu* ])rotec- 
tion of tlie r>riti>h Crown ; and in c()nfonnity to this 
resolution they directed that ‘ liis Majesty's rnion 
ilai»'’‘^ should be Iioist(‘d at their ])rincipal stations, 
ddiis project is often spoken of by the Coni])any and 
their s(‘rvants as their ‘ i^reat design/ 

r>ut tlu* scene of thear dominion was still to be the 
s(‘a-e()a>t, and its ol)ject the security of tlieir trade ; the 
bold j)rojeet afterwards inian'ined by another nation, of 
(*mbarkinL»' in tin* wars and politics of tlie interior, ami 
of comjiK'rinjj;' India liy means of native troops and 
native allic‘s, was far abovc‘ their conception. Adewed 
with ici(*r(‘ne(‘ to tluar own limited ol)j(‘Ct, their scheme 

* nriic<*, ii. TirU. ' Uruiv, iii. 7^. 

’* Hnuv, ii. r>!K). 'Phis di.stinction ]H‘Ovoon tljo n;iti«)iml anti per- 
H«»nal colours «»f Or* Kini^ >va.s seoiiiinij:ly intcndtMl to protect the Ctunpany’s 
own pretensions to a sort of sovereiuiity, and is still kejd. up in India, 
^^lR*re the royal standard is never displayed. 

[It sliould bo noted that this was written before the transfer of the 
Ooverrnnent of India to the Crown.—En.) 
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was ill contrived, for such ]>oss('ssioiis as the Dutch 
had acquired in s(q)arate islands or in the st ates of petty 
rajas, were not so easily to be disnieinb(‘red from the 
Mogul Ein])ire, then extendiij^g its dominions by the 
conquest of neighbouring kingdoms. 

Hut as the first and great(‘st ol* tlu‘ opca-ations con- 
t(*mplated was the invasion of lUaigal, it is n(‘(‘(‘ssary. 
befon^ pi*oc(‘(‘ding liirther, to take a summary ^'iew <>1* 
the state of fhiglish alfairs in that province', 'riioiigh 
Sir E. lioe had jm'vailed on dehiingir to grant a. 
iirman for the establishnuait of* trade and tactories 
throughout his dominions, y(‘t \hv Company had d(‘ri\ t‘(l 
little advantage from it in liengal until (‘hance* procured 
them the assistance of a local laiha*. 'fhis was l*rinc(‘ 
Sluijfi, whose favourite mi.'^tre>s had I)(‘(‘n cin\‘(l ot’ a 
dangcTous illness by Mr. Hroiigliton. one of the (’om- 
jiany’s surgeons, and who re}>aid th(‘ benefit by steady 
kindness to the; author. ^Ir. I5re)uglitou use'd liis influ¬ 
ence to eibtain an ea-de-r giving e*fie‘ct to the' fiiamin, 
in conseejiienee' e)f which thre'e* e)r four laetorie^s weav' 
eree*ted and trade* Avas e*arrie'd on free* ol‘ dutie*s. 

Shuja’s order ceased to be* valid on his de‘fe‘at an<l 
exj)ulsion by Aurangzil), but the* Mnglish e*ontrived hy 
bribing the governors to obtaiti a j)re;e*arious e*Jijoyme*nt 
of their privile'ge s till a))out 1 h*<SD, whe*n the* ele*fe*et of 
their title was elise‘overe*el by the viceroy of the; day. 
They were then ce)mpe;lle*d to jiay two ])er c;e*nt. e*ustoms 
like* the Mussulmans, anel (me and a half pe*r e*e*nt. as 
the; dezia or infidel tax ; and in sj)ite of their e*X(*rtions 
both at Delhi anel on the spot, that amount continue'd 
afterwards to be levied.^ The; e*xa(;tion of tlire*e and a 
half per cent, as custe)ms could not be; brought forward 

‘ Tbe above; accouiii is from a iv|Mirt in tin; |>aj>i*rs at iho 
House, written in U»84. 
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Rs a especially as tlip Diitcli ])airl four and a 

lialf*. liul tlje Kjii!;lisli laid oilier /^rounds of complaint: 
obstructions had been thrown in the way of tlieir trade 
for tlie jmrposo ol* extortinj^ bribes, tlieir debtors were 
])rotected aj^ainst llnun, and otluT minor annoyances 
occairred from tim(‘ to tinu*. lUit the most seiioiis were 
tli(‘ forcibh; I’ch^ase of some ])(‘rsons in llui Company’s 
siU’vice from llnar cu^tody at llupli in l<i7t), in th(‘ 
cours(‘ of which the* cirK‘f ai»<‘nt at the plac(* was 
wound(*d ; th(‘ imprisonment of‘ (h(‘ir vakil or native 
aii'ent ; the l(*vy of a fiiu* of oOt)/. from him, and the 
suspension of their trade (br >ix months b(‘fore this tiiu' 
was h‘vi(Ml. A still more viohuit outrap‘ was eom- 
UiittcMl in l<i(SO at Catna ; that, howevta*, was not in 
Uene'al, but in the adjoining' province of lli'liar. Tla* 
(‘ompany's Ibii'ojiean ae'ent there, liavinu* refused wliat 
was nominally a fre(‘ e’ift to a new m)Vernor. was seizt'd 
at the I’aetory, draiz',ii’(‘d liarefoot to llajiptir, tlu* ttan- 
jiorary residenc(‘ of the u’overnor, and kept in irons 
until he jiaid a forced pi*esent of ninety jxmnds.' 

Serious complaints of thest* oppn'ssions were ad- 
dr(*ssed to tin* vicerov of Ueneal : the tbivernor of 
]\Iadras, to which Prc'sidency lieneal was tlien sub- 
ordinate, e\a*n went >o far in ItlSi as to inform him 
that thoUi;h the Ihie'lish wen* a p(‘acc‘able peojile, thev 
‘could not sutler such unreasonable abuses.'** About 
the sann* tinu* the (loMaaior sent a native ae'ent to 
Auranji'/ib’s canij), and continued to urii'c Ids com- 
plaints from time to tinu* in resju^ctful but manly lan- 
ii,*uae,H‘, without receiving,’ any redress.' 

1'h(‘se w(‘re the grounds on whiidi tlu* Company 

’’ See list of «,o‘i(.‘vanees enelosecl in (Jovernor (JyHortrs letters to the 
N{il>ol>, Rated Se])temher 17, l(iS4. (Papers at tlio India House.) 

” Letter ahove referred to. 

" Papers at the India House, February and Marcdi, lt>8i> 7. 
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entered on a war, Avliicli tliey must liavo tliouglit in 
itself desirable as a necessary ]>art of tlie fiillilinent of 
tlieir great d(‘sign. 

il* tlic ol)jeet of tliat d(‘sign was l)eyond tlie Com¬ 
pany’s strenglli, tlie means adopted lor attaining it 
Avere still more disproportioiunl to the (‘iid. 

An ex]iedition AA'as ])ivpare<l in fbigland nndcjr tlui 
cx[)rc‘ss sanction of the King. It consisted often sliijis, 
carrying from twi'h’i* to seventy guns, and was to be 
commanded on tbe outward voyage by Cajitain Xicbol- 
son, under a commission from tb(‘ King as vice-admiral ; 
Imt the agent in Jhaigal Avas ultimat(*ly to be admiral 
and coninian<h‘r-in-chicf, and six coni]>anies of soldi(‘i*s 
(ItlO nuai (‘acb), which Avere >cnt <nit by thi^ op]»or 
tiinity. wi‘re left without ca]>taill^ that th(‘y miglit be 
commanded by the member.^ of (’ouncil. 1di(‘ troops 
Avere to ]h‘ C()m])Iet(‘d in India to I .OOtMiuai, and the 
shi])s to niiu'tc'cn sail, small and gr(‘at. 

The desj)atcli ol‘this (*xiH‘dit ion was to b(‘ ke|)t a pro- 
fmind secret. It Avas t<» commenct‘ liy taking (liittagong, 
Avhich was to b(‘ strongly fortilied and e<)uip|M*(l Avith 
2tH) ])iecA’s of ordnance. An alliance was at the same 
time to be made with the neighlxuiring Ibija of Ai*ac;ln, 
and it Avas then to move on to Dacca, at that time the 
residence of the vic(*roy of lieiigal iind to (ompi'l that 
functionary to cede the city and tiaritory of Chittagong, 
and to grant many other privileges and immunities 
thougliout his jirovincc. The exjiedition was luext to 
proc(*(?d against the King of Siam, and was to oblige* 
him to make satislaction for some injuries ofle*n*<l to tlu^ 
Knglish trade. This done, it was to compu*!’ and for¬ 
tify the intended Kast(*rn Ifegeiicy at Priaman, Avbich 
Avas to b(‘. on a larger scale than Madras ; and alter all 
this it Avas to sail to the West ( aiast of India, and to 
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coiKpuT Salsette and otlier dis])uted territGries from tlie 
J\)rtu<j;’iiese.^ As if lliis was not oinj)loyinent cnongli 
for ],()()() men, Sir flolin Child at l>oinbay suggestctl 
tliat they should che(‘k the power of the Dutch on the 
Malabar coast; and the ('ompany themselves, before 
thi*y had heard of the result of the first operations, s(‘nt 
ord(‘rs to the f}overnni(‘nt of Madras to assist the King 
of rioleonda (of whose extinction tli(‘y W(*re not a}>- 
]>rlse<lj again>t the Dutch. 

'rh(‘s(‘ ill-eone(‘ived na'asures werci more absurdly 
executed. ln>t(‘ad of fixing tin* rend(‘Zvous at their 
own jiort of Madras, from wluuiee their exjiedition 
might have saile(l unsuspected to Chittagong, and 
mieht even hav(‘ retaine(l that neai*Iv detaelu'd (li'^trict. 

' V' 

they ord(‘red their f(»rc(‘ to a'^MMuble at lliigli, in tlu* 
hi*arl of the ju'oN'inee of Ihaigal ; and in^tead of direct¬ 
ing their Cownior-tieneral to >(*enre theii* inte!‘t‘>ts 
before* th(‘ Acat* lu’oke out, and to lay down a combined 
plan of ojK'rations, tluy' snit their orders through the* 
(iovernor at Mailras to be e*xecuti‘d l)y th(‘ir agents in 
Dengal, an<l liil tlie < Jovernor-Ciaieral. n“-iding in the 
MoguTs city of Surat, in total ignorance <»f the progress 
of events in otlu*!’ j)arls of Imlia. 

The c()n>e<pienee*s Avere such a> might have lH*en 
(‘X|K‘cte<l. The Nabob of liengal took the idarni at the 
first arrival of’ additional troop.s within his jirovince. 
and sent a force of his own to observe thi*ir motions ; 
mutmd suspicions of* the partii*s led to an affray ; the 
Knglish behaved with gre*at gallantry and took lliigli, 
but having no use for an inland town thc*y gave it ii]) 
on a convention, and r(*tired to Chiita Natti, twenty 
mil(‘s loW(T do^vn the river, ami the sj)ot on wbich 
Calcutta now stands. It would have been easier for 
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their expected nMiiforceineiit to join them tlierc thnn 
at hut Ihmiio’ thr(‘at(Mied hy ihe Nahoh of l>eiii»'jd, 

they afterwards moved still lower down the river to 
llijeli. Tliis spot was ])rotect(‘d l>y a sliallow elianiiel 
which cut it off from the liank, but was low, uidieallhy, 
.and only su])plied with l)rackish wah'r. On tluar w.ay 
to this ]>lac(^ th(‘ hn<;'li.sh destroy(‘d the fort of 'r;inna, 
and they aftca-wards scait some shi])s to lialasdr, Avhich 
jdundered the town .and dc^stroyed many vessi'ls in tlie 
harbour. 

Ihit the (‘limate of IIij(‘l[ rii])idly rialuced thcar 
numlxa’s and im}).aired tlu'ir (‘tliciiaHT ; and wlnai a d(‘- 
tachnuait of the Nabob’s cana* to .attack thcan, they 
W(‘r(' so ill off for su|)j»li(‘s and saw so little prospcad of 
ultimat(‘ success, that .after def'eiidinix thems(‘lN'(‘s o-al- 
lantly aii'aiiist ten tim(‘s th(.‘ir niimlxa’ for four days, 
they wer(‘ eomp(*lhxl to come to terms and to return to 
their ohl ]x)sition at diht.a Natti. 

The terms .auavcxl on wctc favourable, ])i-omisini|- 
ground to build a factory, a coni])romise about th(‘ cais- 
toms, .and oilier advantages ; Init th(‘ viceroy witlilield 
his ratifuaition, .and a correspondtauH* ensued wlii(‘h 
lasted till Noviauber ItJST. wh(*n he li(*ard of the taking 
of Gofeonda by Aurangzib and thought hims(‘lf entith'd 
to dictate what terms h(‘ phsased. No fui’ther .attack, 
howevei’, was made on the Ihiglisli, .and things rcau.ainerl 
in the same static till tln^ arrival of* fresh tnxips .and 
new oi’ders from Ihighmd occaasionixl the naiew.al of 
activ(^ operations, as will b(i naaitioinxl in its [>roj)(a’ 
]>lace.^ 

'* Letters (*f Mr. Cliarnock, Mr. Brjulyll, Mr. (Jyflbrd at the India 
House, with native letters and .‘igreeinents and other enclosures. Also 
Sir John Cliild’s letters to the Coinjiany in the same collection. The 
instructions of the Company to Sir J. Child and the other Covernors, if 
they still exist at the India House, cannot readily be found. 
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Tlu* news of tlie prenuiture rupture in l>engul 
renelied Sir John Child at Surat, where lie was residing ___ 
within tlic [lower of tlie Moj^ul goviirnor, and to all 
a])[)earance on h.Tnis of uninterrupted friendship Avith 
liiin. It was prohalily ascrilied ])y tlie <>'(>vernor to 
some loeiil irregularity to whicli he was aeeustomcd 
hotli on tlu; part of’liis countrymen and the Ihuaipeans. 

It was not <lif!ieult tluuH'fore for Sir J. Cliild to 
temporise with him till sulHeieiit tinu*. had elapsed to April, a.d. 
allow of his findini;* some jiretiaice for a'oine; to Ilombay, 
accompanied hy souk* of th(‘ nuanhers of his Council^ 

A> soon as lu; found himself in safety, he desjiatched 
a V(*ssel to Surat to eiid(*a\our to brine' off the r(‘st of 
tlu‘ ('ompany's scanants, and at tlu‘ same tinu* siait 
ships to tlu* lb* 1 Sea and Peivian tjulf to s(‘iz(* on the 
Moi^'ul V(*SM*1> then*, and detain tlu* pass(*nL;’(*rs as 
hostai;*es ibr tlu* Ihie'li>h at Surat. All this Avas done 
without the >lie'ht(‘>t intimation of intended hostilities 
to tlu* m‘'*A*rnor of Surat, an<l the plan Avas to preserve* 
all a|>pearances of cordiality toward'^ him until the 
Ihie'li^^h still in his jjower should In* n‘nioved to a jdace 
of safetv. Ihit it Avas di>conccrtcd by a blunder of one 
of the caj)tain<, Avho s(‘ize<l a Surat >hip on the Indian 
i*oa>t, on Avhich tlu; IhieTi.di at that jdacc wen* thrown 
into conliiu'inent. Sir John (’hild then seized on as 
many Moe’ul vcs>cls as W(‘rc Avithin his reach, not, he 
said, as an act of hostility, but in the way of reprisals, 

Avith an understandini^* that the ships would he eiAxai 
up as sooh as the Com])any’s servants Avere n*K*ascd and 
their proi)erty Avhich Inul been scizi‘d at Surat restored, 
lie, how(‘AT;r, pr(*pared for war by i*ntennL»; into a treaty 
Avith the Marattas, who W(‘r(*. alAvay> ready for any com¬ 
bination against the .Moi;'uls: he also sent a statement of 

’ llrucc, ii. Ac. 
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his grievances aial cleiiiaiids to tlie governor of Surat. Ft 
contained just grounds for coinj)laint and remonstrance, 
blit ])erliaps none sufficient to justily war, and certainly 
none to give a pretext for the abrupt comr]ii*ncenient of 
hostilities witliout a declaration. Nevertheless, it was 
received with temper by the governor of Surat, and 
negotiations were still going on when the vessels from 
the l\ed Sea and Persian (iulf returned witli many 
prizes, taken before the imjuasonnuait of the Knglidi, 
and it beeauK* impossibh* any longer to disguise tlie 
existence of war.“ But the gov(‘rnor of Surat (who 
had been lat(‘ly a]>|)oinli‘d) is said to have; beiai welt 
disposed t(» the ihigli>h, and at all exents he could 
have foreseen nothing but Ios.n of re.V(‘nu(‘ from the 
interruj)tion ol* their (‘oimiKjna*. 1I(‘ theri'fore (aicou- 
raged th(‘ detaiiuMl Ihiglish to write to Sir d. Child and 
invit(‘ him to the neighliourhood of Surat to n(‘gotiat('. 
Sir dolm came with a fleet to the mouth of the* Tajjti, 
and at haigth nia(l(‘ an agrecaiumt, * to all appc^ai’anee so 
satisfactoiy, that the ( om])any on hearing of it siait him 
a present of l,tM)0 guineas.^ 

The I’ulfilnumt ol* this agretanent was delayed for 
many months, and Sir fl. ('hild, suspicious of the 
Mogul’s sincerity, again r(‘pair(Ml with a fh*(‘t of s(*ven 
ships to the Tapti. He, howi*vc‘i\ l*orbor(‘ any act 
of aggression until he was siahhaily inforuKal that the 
goviTiior of Surat ha<l again imprisoned the Jhiglish, 
had con(is(*ated and sold \]\v. Com])any’s goods, and 
had offered a reward to anyone who xvould bring in Sir 
dolin Child, dead or alive.'^ 

These violent iri(;asures w(?re ])rol)ably by direct 
orders from Aurangzib, and th(‘ const*(pi(‘nc(‘ of events 

ii, Ac. Drucc, ii. (>,'{2. 

’ Bruce, ii. OlC,. ' Briict*, ii. 
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mIiIcIi liad jHst hefore token place in l>engak The 
Inica* concliidecl tlien^ in 1 )(‘cenil)(‘r 1()S7 IkkI excited 
tli(‘ ntiiiost indignation of tlie Coin])any. Enraged at 
tlui failure of tlieir iinignilicent specuilations, they in¬ 
veighed against their s(?rvants in the coarsest language, 
accused them of pusillanimity, of corriijHAon in a})plying 
the funds d(‘stined for the war to th(‘ir own ja'ofit, and 
ol* a total insensiljility to tlie honour of their emjdoyers 
and tluar country.^ 

They ordered the war t<) he nau^wed, and declared 
their n^solulion not to mak(‘ peaca* without th(^ cession 
of a d(‘f(msil)h‘ t(‘rritory. d o sup])ort these loftv pre¬ 
tensions, they s(‘nt out an armed sliij) and a Irigati^ with 
a r(*infor(*ement of KIG s(»Idiers under the command of 
(a])tain Heath. In conformity with their orders, this 
ollicer was invest(‘<l liy tlie (Government of Madras 
with compl(‘t(* authorit}" over all the puhlit' sia-vants in 
Hengal, and empower(‘d to renew tin* war or to conclude 
]H*ae(‘ on any t(‘rms, provided it iiududed tlu‘ ac(juisitlon 
of a fortiti(‘d place. ()n his arrival in Hengal. he found 
things in tlH‘ sanu‘ stat(‘ of mutual forhearam’O in which 
they had remained sinc(‘ the refusal of the vic(*r(»y to 
ratify the t(‘rms. (’ontrary to the o]>ini()n of ]\lr. ('har- 
no(‘k and the other civil servants, he determined imine- 
diatt^ly to begin military operations with the greatest 
vigour, lie (anbarked all the Company's establishment 
on board the shi|)s and forthwith sailed to IJalasdr, a 
considerable seaport in Orissa, which had before suf- 
fcTed from an attack of the fhiglish. The civil servants 
liere entered into Tiegotiations for the release of some 
fhiglish agents who residt'd at the {)lace, but Captain 
Heath, who would hearkim to no terms, lauded a body 
of troops and sailors, with which he took and burned 

Urucc, ii. 595. 
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the town and destroyed forty Mogul v(is.sels tliat were 
in the port.' 

After this he sailed to Chittagong, but he did not 
show the same spirit there as at Ihilasor ; for instead 
of attacking the })lace, he peaceably drew off to tlie 
coast of Aracan and commenced a negotiation for a 
cession in that country, hauling in this attempt, he 
enter(*d on intrigues Avith a local chief against tlie raja, 
and at length, seeming incaj)ablc of pushing anything 
to a conclusion, lie sailed off tlic coast and made direct 
for Madras. 

It Avas jiroliably the attack on 1 >alas(>r that produc{‘d 
the Anolent measures already mentioned on the ])art of 
Aurangzib. That jirince liad lH‘(*n gn‘atly incensed 
at the first disturbance at Hiigli, but some noblemen 
at his court, Avhose friendship the Knglish had coii" 
trived to secure, found the mean^ of apjieasing him, 
although their adA’crsaries had, witli a triu^ knowlcMlgxj 
of his character, coupled th(‘ report of tlie violenci* of 
tlie English with Avhat he thought the still greater 
offence of seducing Mahometan women. lAx*n as lab* 
as when Sir d. Child sent in his gricAainccs and 
demands, the Emperor examin(‘d th(‘m deliberately and 
called for the remarks of the j)rojK*r officers on (‘tich 
article before he decided on rej(‘cting them. Hut he 
now seems to liave been seriou.dy proA’okcd, for 
besides the seizure of the English at Surat, he after- 
Avards ordered the exjndsion of all that nation from liis 
dominions. The barbarous zeal of a local ofTicer made 
this order a ground for murdering the Comjiany’s 
servants at A izagapatam, to the number of four or five ; 
but this act Avas highly disapproved by the officer’s 
superior, avIio looked Avith great apprehension to the 
' Bruce, ii. 047, &c. 
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effect which the report of it iriiglit produce on the chap. 

KHij)cror. About tlie same time, or earlier, Aurangzib_!_ 

sent orders to the Sidi,“ or Abyssinian cliief of Jinjera, 
to attack l>oml)ay with all the troops he could collect. 

Tlic Sidi landed on llomija}" with 8,000 men in 
February ITxSJ), and soon drove the Fnglish into their 
fort and look j)OSsession of tlie island, whicli he retained 
for mor(‘ than a year, until the conclusion of the peace. 

This operation rcidiicc'd the Knglish to great distress. 

Th(‘ir ])rovisions ran short (th(» sooner from the pre- 
s(‘nc(* oi* a large body of ^larattas whom tluy had 
ciit(‘rtaincd), but as tlu? sea was open they still con¬ 
trived to receive a scanty ‘^upply. They, liowever, lost 
all confid(‘nc(! in tlie natives, wlictlier troojis or others ; 
tlie Fiiropt'ans. many of whom were foreigne-rs, 
des(‘rt(‘d in niimb(‘i’s to the* enemy,'* and tla* Sidi, wljo 
had incrcasc(l liis force to 12.000 men. continued to 
plav upon the fort from se\-cn wih-coiistructed 
batteries. Sir dohn Child fell sick timidst all these 
calamities, and jK-iceivIng that the Company's aliairs 
in other parts of India wc*re in mairly as l>ad a posture 
as at his own n‘sidcnc(‘, he sent an embassy to the 
Mogul eanij) near Piina. to sue foi' j)(‘ace, or ratlu'r 
pardon, from Aurangzib. The Kmp(.*ror, who had 
nothing to gain bv the war, was satisiied with the 
complete ri‘imbursem('nt ot* all losses to his subjects 
and a small pavment into liis own treasury. (hie 
condition of his Ibrgiveness was the imnuMliate removal 

^ [Sidi (liti’i’ally, my lord). \Nas originally a form of adtdioss like the form 
IMoolvij and hy t]u^ Kamo proooss oliamxod f'» an lu>ninary appollatii^n. 

Tho f itlo Said or Sy\id. from \\liich if was dori\od, was in froijuonf nso in 
oarly Mahomotan lii.sl"rv as a fitlo hinno hy suvoroii;ns and null of high 
ranlv, and is familiar t ' ms in ili.* (’id <'f Sj)anish liisti^ry. The title is 
still ]>orno hy tlio Sultan of Zamdhar. - Ki*. ] 

nruoo, ii. a.'ln, Ao : Hamilton (who w'us in Uomhay during the 
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of Sir J. Child from India/ but tlic unfortunate 
Governor was saved from this mortification by liis 
death, Avhich took place before the return of the 
ambassadors. 

Thus ended this ill-advised and worse-conducted 
war, but the evils it occasioned to the Company did not 
end with itself. They had been (lisj)ossessed of most 
of their factories in different ])arts of India; ^ladras, 
which had not suflered dir(‘ctly, was in a slate of ex¬ 
treme weakness,*^ and llombay, a\ hen evacuat(‘d l)y the 
Abyssinians, suffenvl from a ])estilenee wliieli reduced 
the English part of the g'arrison to tliirty-five soldicTs. 
d'hc interlopers also a<»*ain a])p(‘ared in tlie form of 
])irates, who^e depredations on tlu‘ Mou'iil v(‘ss(E‘< were 
the more alarminir in ])ro])ortion to the dread now 
entertained of any fresh displeasure on tlu* part of 
Aiirann’zib/' Ifiirine,' a pcu’iod so little creditable to the 
(Jompanv", tin*}' occasionally ^’av(‘ siii'n.s of n'ood s(‘nse 
and o'ood intentions. Tluy (*n(‘ourau‘(‘d th(‘ir serxants 
to lit themselves for comnuinieatini» with tlii^ natives, 
and ordered some youni»' men to l>e stait to Per>ia on 
]>ur])ose to ae(pure the lanjxuaLu* of that country. 
Tliey also favoun^d th(; employment of tlu‘ nativ(*s both 
among; their troo])s and in civil offie(‘s. and issu(‘(l the* 
orders that have been inention(*d for tlnbr forming’ the 
majority of the mayor’s court at .Madi’as.^ 

In the years next following tli(‘ir r(‘conciliation to 
the Mogul, the Company liad full emp]oyjn(*nt in re¬ 
establishing tijeir factories in llengal and other ])Iaces. 
At this time they procured a cession of a small t(‘rritory 

^ Bruoe, ii. ; Haiiii]t(Ui, i. 22<S. 

Madras and the adjoiniii;^ lands cnntaijKul (accordiiij^ to Bruce), 
aOOjOOO inliabitdiit.s in the year 1(J87 (ii. 502), and in the same year tliere 
were only lifteen Enj^ltsli soldiers in the garrison. (Bruce, ii. 582.) 

Bruce, in. 80. Bruce, v. 111. 
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from tlie IMja of Taiijore, on Avliicli lliey built Fort 
St. l)avi<l. 'fbcy \v(*re rLso occu])i(i<l iu watcljin^i^ the 
])rocce(liDf^'s of other fhiropeans, tlie jealousy of wliom 
had not at all diiiiirjished, not\vitlistaiidini>’ tlie con- 
iKT’tion witli the Dutcli arising' from the aeecission of 
William 111. 'Ihiy W(‘re also eniraj((‘(l iu endeavourinji; 
to ])ut down th(^ iuterlo|)(;j‘s, wh(‘th(‘r pirates or illicit 
traders. The former thev ]>]‘oue'ht to tritd in India, 
wlK‘re several wcav eon<!eiiine<l to d(‘ath, subject to the 
l\iii!i,‘’s conlirmation of the M*ntencA‘, and the ()lh('r> 
th(*y atteiiipti‘d to e’et rid of by a new plan o! jair- 
chasine; th(‘ir ships and making' it woj-th their vhili‘ to 
retin* Irom the compdition. 

l)Ut it was dillieult to maintain the ch(‘(‘ks inipo>ed 
by tlu‘ir nionojmly on the natural freedom of tradi*. 
an<l th(‘ arbitrary svsiein re(prm‘d to enforct! tho.se 
I'estrictioiis was repugnant to the i(‘eline’s of l'je»lish- 
meii both in Ijidia and at lioine. 1 hi* (’oinjjany'.s re- 
eeiil jni.snianae'ianeiit (»f their atlaii*> had incriaised the 
clamour ae*ain>t them, while thev had lo^t a [Huvoiial 
lri(‘nd and patron in dames II.. and had to contend 
w ith the tide of free opinions that pre\ ailed alter the 
Ifevolution. Accor<line'ly, in tie* early part of the 
year l(d)d, the House ol’t’ornmoiis passed a vote ‘that 
it was the riiiht of’all I'hij;ii>hmen to trade* t<^ the Fast 
lndie‘S or to any other ])art of the world, unle>s pro- 
liibited by Act ol* Farliainentddiis re.soliition struck 
directly at the* ('om[)anv's tith*. which W'as oidy de¬ 
rived (rom royal charters. NAwerthelcss, althouii’li the 
Foinpany forfeited their charter durinu’ tlu* same* year 
by an error in 1‘orm, liavinu’ iu‘glected to pay a certain 
tax on tlu^ ])recis(* day wdieii it became^ due, yid it was 
r<‘new't*d to tdicm immediately, with a few^ additional 
ri'gulations. 


CHAP. 

Ji. 


A.D. teas 


October 
and No¬ 
vember, 
A.D. 
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insE OF nuiTisii power in India. 


CHAP. 

II. 


The (l(*t(‘etion of a \vi<li‘spiva(l system of c()rru])tiou 
by moans of wliic'h this rcaiewal was o])taiii(KP did not 
tend to diminish the unpopularity of tlie (-ompany, but 
as no less a sum tlian had ])eeu paid on the 

same occasioji to Sir Ihisil Fir(‘brass, the rei)r(‘sentative 
of the interlo])ers, thc‘ tecTmg so (‘rc‘atcMl was not prt‘ss(M] 
against thcan, and sonK‘ years elaj)sed In-fore their c*hartor 
was again assailcMl. 

During this intia-val th(‘ Indian Seas W(‘r(' ov(‘rj*iin 
Avitli ])irates, ehicfly l'higli>]i, and all umler I5ri^i^]l 
eoloui's. Onr of i\\v>c corsair,plundere(l two shi|)s 
con\(ying j)ilgrini.'- to M(‘cca, and vvm cai)tur(Ml a lai*g(‘ 
V(*ssel belonging to (he ]\Ioguh on which Aurang/ib 
or(U*re(l all the Ihiglish at Surat to 1 h‘ thrown into 
])rison. and Itiid an embargo on the tradi* ol’ all the 
Ihiropean nation^' in hi> <loniiiiion> uiitil the pirate 
should be ,surrendered to him. It ^\a^ not till the (aid ol* 
ii tweh’eUKjJith that this dillerence Was aeeommotlaled.’’’ 


' 'riio Duku* of IiCL‘(U, Pn'.suliMH nf ilu‘ ('ouiicil, wii.s impt'achra ky tlu‘ 
('OiMiiiDiis for ri'Ufiviii'j, a lnjlx* of oJHHl/. on oc<,-;oioii. It was ]»rovi*a 
kffoiv till- same Ooiiiuiittvf of llie llou>e of ('oinmon.', u liu li ijuiuirol 
UiL- (.\Miipany\s all'air (tliouurh on aiioUier in\rs(i^ation), tkat the 
S[K*akor Jjims<-If looii a l»ril»e of 1 ,(>()(»/ loexpoilile tin* pas.hn;^ of a cer¬ 
tain liill tliroimli tin; House. In tin* mnlst of tliis L;»‘iieial eornij»tion, it 
is some satisfat'tion to timl (hat ttie Paul of Portland imli'j;nantly refused 
Ut oiler 00,000/. <»i» the Ponijainy’s pail to Kini^ Wdhain, or to profit ]>y 
tlie business liimself ; ami dee]art;d In; would ever Ik‘ their t iiemy and 
o]>poser if sueli offers were i'i't»eated. (Sia (adlection <tf tlu* I)ebat(‘s and 
ProceeJiuos in Parliament in UlOt and loab, Ac. Printed by H. linker, 

177a.) 

' ^riiis W'as the caidure whieli led to Kh.Ui Klein’s mission, ileseribed 
in ii. nun, Hook .\i. e}ja|n iv. '^I’lie silema; of tliat historian reoanlinu; the 
]>recedino war in Hi'iioal and at Hombay ba.s b»;eii adverte<l to, Imf- in fact 
those disturlianees affected the Mooul as little as they did the KiiiL^of (Jreai 
Hritain, and are tlierefore unnotieed in the annals <»f )>oth Empires. 'I'he 
pirate was the Paj»tain A\ery, fitted out !)>' him in tin* W est Imbes, 

and eairyimj; b» liuiis and HJO mini, amono whom weie o‘J Erenehmeii ; 
tlie I'tist Wen; EnL;bsh, Seoteh, lii.sh, ami I)am‘S. She e;irri<'d off all hcJ* 
pluii ler in sifety, ami sold it in tlie Haliama Islands. (Hruee, lii. 



KAKLY KNGIJSll THADK AND KNTKKPUISK. 

Jt wjis pjirt of t]i(‘ arnii)ii;eineiit, that IIk* should, 

for a tixr(l sum ou uacli shi]), uiidcrtakii to afford 
convoy to all vcM>e1s cojiv(*yiuii* })il”’rims to ^fccca, a 
scirvioe which lh(‘y foi* some, time perloniied to the 
satisfaction of the ]\Ioi>;ul fiovernnuuit. I5ut thestrenirth 
of tlic })irates continued to increase to such a, dt^^ree 
tliat tlie (V)m|)any Ijccana* unahlij to atfn-d effectual 
protection evtui to their own trade. Souu' (d‘ their 
shi[)S were capturecl ; the crews of two others mutini(^d 
and tiiriavl pirates tliem.M*!vi‘s, aiid many individuals 
d(‘serted ifom tlu! ('ompany’s service* to join those frec‘- 
hooters, t )ii<' < ■a|)tain Kidd, in particular, iniroduce’il 
a (‘ertain reu’ularity amoiie* the pirates, who occiipit* ! 
])orts in Madaiia>car and drew their >toiH‘s from New 
^Ork and the W (*>1 Indies, d'o >ucli perfection did lu* 
carry \ii> sy>tem that in IhltS-!) he was able to form 
two ^(|ua<ll•olls ol’ siitlh'ienr Idrce* to hlockadt* both 
coasts of India, the tlii.'' occasion tlu* Moil’uI sei/cjd the 
French, Fnulish. and Htitcli ai 4 vnt>, and compelled all 
three* nations to ente*!’ into eaeii'aca'ineaits to put elown 
]»iracy. Imt tlu'ir united etforis were still insutlie-ient to 
re'stoi’e* the* safe na\iu'ation of those ^ea.s.' 

In KilkS a ne*w atte*mpt was made* h\' the* juavate 
mea‘e*hants in proe'iire* a charier for a se*parate (Company. 
aneF as tlu*y ofre*re‘d a loan of tw«» millieuis to the* 
Treaisury, the‘y soe)n e)htaine*d the* support o{‘the* th)Ve'rn- 
m(‘nt. The* old ('ompany we*re* entitleel hy the'ir e*liarter 
to thre*e years’ notices he-fon* they we*re‘ de‘|>rive*d of the*ir 
e‘\e*lusive* privile-ife*, and it was admilte**! that the*y 
shmdd r(*tain all the*ir possessions and e*arrv on their 
trade lor tliat t(*rm. hut tlu'ii’ charte*!* hein^- oidy ca’ante‘el 
hy the* Kinc- was not thought t*) he* a re*sti*aint ou 
Farliame*nt’s (‘onstilutitu;* a ne*w Company which mic'ht 

‘ r*nitv, iii. - 10 , *Jn> -M4 ;ui<l lMO ; also 2.’>e» 7 Hiul 271. 
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CHAP. 

II. 


July 5, 

A.i). 


l)Ol»*in i<s ojKM'atinjis without wniti*ii»* till the ri^lits 
coiilrm'd l)y that iiistninK'iit should Inne ex])ir(‘d. 

Accordiiii»ly, an Act Avas ])assed inc(n’|)oratini>’ a 
CicaKTal Association Avith an exclusive^ trade to India, 
and AV^ith no limitation as tc) time, ex(‘(‘])t the liability 
to dissolution afUn* th!-(‘(‘y(‘ars’ notic<‘. As this mc^asun* 
had all alony dtaaved its chi('r sn])|)ort from the zeal 
throuy'hoiit the nation for fr(‘t^ ti’ad(‘, it Avould have 
becui too bold at once to i)roi)ose aiioth(‘r joint stock; 
tlK‘ memlK‘rsof the ikav ('(unpaiiy w ere thert'l’ore allo\v(‘d 
by the Act to trade individually, or to f(U*m difli^rent 
joint stocks amony their t>wn body, but lh(‘ Kiny was 
empowered to torm ihe Avhok* into a joint->toek 
(\>m]>any on an application from tlu^ propri(*loi‘s to 
that etlecl. It is pi'obable that th(‘ iramei’s of tla* new 
(’ompany eont(‘m[)Iat(*d thi*-arraiiyianeiit from the lirst, 
for b(‘foi‘e the expiraticai of two months thev ap]>lit*d in 
lV>rm. and in the Kiny*s cliarl(*r. dat(‘d Si*piomb('r o, 
lb!)S, are Ibi'bidden to trade otherwise* than on a joint 
stock." Ih'tween the ])as>iny ot* the* .\ct and llu‘ i^sm* 
of this ehai’ter some >inyh‘ nH‘rehant> had entered on 
the ti*ade, and these were still authorised to complete 
their A'oyayes notwithslandiny the abovt* |)rohibition, 
and as in addition to these, ex(a']>t(‘(l jx-rsons there was 
th(‘ old (’ompany, Avliidi retaim* 1 all the 1‘orN ami 
hictories in India, it is easy to coma ive tin* conliision 
that must have ensued. 

TIk* {>1<1 ('ompany, nmh'r all these* disconrayc'meiits, 
determined to defen<l itsetll’ to the last. The* I>ire(‘(ors 
Avrote to (h(‘ir tiovernors in India that th<*re could lU) 
more be two ( ompani<*s at onc<* than two kinys ; (hat 
one or otlna* must soon yive Avay ; and that ))einy 
v<*t(*rans in the field they hop<*d, if tli(*ir S(*rvants did 

Ma<‘|tluTwnii, ir)r>, Ac. 
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their (Inly, tlint tliey would ^lill eoiiui nil* victorious.'* 
lu prosecution of t]i(‘ir plun tluy su]).sc]‘ilx‘(l d()(),000/. 
to the new (^>iup:niy, and soon alter procurc'd an Act of 
Parliament which continue(l tlieni a> a corpoi*ation for 
the ]>ur|>os(‘ of inanaLiinu' thi.s stock, (iven after tluiir 
own three scars should liave expired. At the >ani<* 
tinu; tiny incr(‘as(*d tlieir trade, tluy n-donhUd tlieir 
att(*ntion to the internal atfairs of India, and instead 
of contractini^ tli(‘ir forts and (aetorie^, tluy now laiilt 
h'ort William at Calcutta, which tluy ei-eeted into a 
Presidiau y. 

'I'lieir rivals, with all the lavour <>f ilic (lo\ eriimeiit 
aj)d the peopha had no >olid .Ntreiieth to ojjpo-^' to tluaii. 
Hie whole of their capital of two millionv \\;is ah-orlMMl 
in their loan t(» the dreu'-ury. aiul they had to hryin 
their operation^ with horrowe(l money.^ 

.Many <*f their >uh-criheiN wer** di'^ciun-am'd and 
withludd tlu'ir jiavments.-(► that tlu'ir -!<»<•]< w'a- >i-HinLi' 
at a discount ht'tdi-e they had (‘Utere^l on an\ eom- 
nua'eial ti’an^aeiion. 

1duA', liowever, laitered on their hu-lne>> in India 
wdtli tlu' ads antau'e of an amhas^adoia ^ir 11. Norri-. 
wdio was ]>aid h\' tluan and emp]o\e<l l'o?*theii* inTe]*e->ts. 
hut w ho wa> aeciaalited to the Moyul hy the Kiiiy' in 
his pw n name, d lu'ir I ioveriu»r>. for they ai>point('d a 
separate oiU‘to (‘ach Pr(‘>id('nev, were also inve*>ted with 
tlK‘ ollic(‘ of (’onsuls lor tlu' Kinu*. Man\’ wert‘ old 
intiadojKTs and di>.misse<i servant'^ of tlu* former<'om- 
pany (‘\p(‘ri(‘iK‘('d in Indian hu>ines>, and all wcw 
zealous lor their (Mn]>hyers. and di>poNcd to (airry with 
a hic'h lunul tlu* powers which they* deri\<'d iVom the 
Kinc*. ddu‘ ehie'f (Jovernor w as Sir N. W aiti*. a nuauher 
of Ihudianient, and a man of some tahait tind resource, 

' in’uoo, iii. 2r>7. ’ Miir« i. 84. 
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CHAP. 

II. 


witli an iiDjK'tuous and ovcTlx^arinii; tamper, not ill 
suited to the task of oNXTturning an old cstablislinieut 
taud intmdueirii^* another in its room. The old Com¬ 
pany’s Governors (of whom th(‘ chief was Sir John 
Gayei* at Bombay, and the ablest ]\lr. Thomas l^itt at 
Madras) opposed a resistance more spirited than le<j:al 
to tlie new comers. Tluy refused them admittance 
or assistance at their ])orrs, and s(it at noni;’ht tli(‘ir 
authority as consuls, which they truly said was ineon- 
sist(‘nt with tlicir own (‘xcliisivi* cliart(‘r not y(‘t expirc‘d. 
The old (\)m})any had at first a d(‘cid(‘(l advant:ie;(‘ with 
the native* courts, wlio could not undei’stand tli(‘ j)artial 
suj)ersi‘>sion (»l* the* person.^ to whom they wen* accus¬ 
tomed ; blit tlu* Kinii' s name and tlie hiu’h tone assumed 
by liis r(‘])r(*senrative‘s, liy di‘i>*i’e(‘s thn*w th(‘ wcaiibt 
into tli(‘ otlier scale, and Sir X. \\ aiti*, by dext(*rously 
imputiii!^; to the old Company the ])iracies which had 
so lone' siil)sisted wliile they hebl sway in India, ])re‘- 
vaileMl on tlie* Me^eail e;ove*rnor of Surat to e'ommit 
vSir J(ihn (layer and Ids ('ouncil to jirison. At tin* same 
time the* lU'W' r(mi])any’s consul on tin* coast of ('oro- 
niande?! stimulated the* Mou’ul u'ove*rnor to put a stop 
to the collecti(.)n oi’ r<*veaiue* and othe‘r assumjitions of 
independe*nc(‘ liy the* e>ld Company at Fort St. Ge*ore'e*. 
The* e’ov(‘i'nor of tin* piNndnce: was ine*lin(‘d to malo* 
this a pretext for e*xtortine' money, l>iit Mr. Fitt, who 
se*(*nis to have* possesses] souk* ol' the* energy ol' liis <](*- 
scendants, dee‘i<le‘<l that a (‘oncession would only le*ad to 
new (le*mands, and, ap]>l3dne; earnestly for re*inl‘ore*e- 
ments to j‘airoj)e. e>flere*d, if the*y we‘re supplie*d, to 
answeir for re*sistini^ the* i\Ioenils eve‘n if they should 
be assisted] by the* Freiieli ; a contini;(*ney whie*h at that 
e*arly jieriod did not escaj>e his foresight. The* n(*w 
(’ompany at home did not ap]>rove of lh(*s(* violent pro- 
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coodinii’s, l)iit r(‘(*()]inn(‘ii(l(‘(l tlicir nu^c^ntsto (‘udeavour to chap. 

. . . II- 

su|)[)la]it tluar rivals l>y out-trading tljoui, rather than_ 

to overturn tlieiu ))y lorc(‘. Tliis cour.st‘., however, led 
to new dillienlties, tor t]i(‘ unnatural chea[)ii(!ss pro- 
(luc(‘,(l hy a hostih* conqx^tition first tlircAV the lioine 
niaiiufaetures of th(' same kind out ot‘ the market, and 
lluai produe(Ml tluetuations ruinous to tlie retail traders 
who luel hefdri' IxaieliUMl l)y the glut. To ])roteet the 
home maiuifaetunjs from the^c; evils, an Aet ol‘ Parlia¬ 
ment was pass(‘d prohihiting the importation of silks, 

(‘ali(*oes, c-liint/es. and oth(‘r stuifs that could lx* made in 
Ihigland, a measure* whi<-h added extriaiu'ly to tin* 
losses and eiuharrassinents ol hoth ('oiiipanies. 

The new Poinjauiy early ])ere(*ived the* eonseejuenees 
of the struggle between tlie opposite inTer(‘st.s, and 
made overture's for a union which wen* coldly Deceived 
hy tlm other party. Ihit tin* public had all along taken 
an extraordinary intere*>t in the* di>cus>iuns betw'cen 
the Tompanv and the free trade'rs. and a veay geaicral 
desire was now nianite>ti‘d that soiik* (‘ompromise should 
b(‘(‘tl\‘ct(‘d to remove the c'xi.^ting disordc*i’s. The King 
liims(‘lf, at an aielieMiee* which 1 k‘ gave to the directors of 
both (’omi)ani(‘s, reicommendexl a union to their serious 
consideration. Negotiatiems were in conse{|ueuce‘ coin- 
m(M>ced, but tlii'y w’c'rc not brouglit to Ji settlement till 
soon afle'i’ the aec(‘ssion of (^)ueH‘n .\nne\ whe*n tlu‘ two juiy 22 , 
('omi>ani(‘s wa-re incoiyoratcMl bvti ih‘W charte'r, and thus 
was formed the Pnited ('ompany of Meu-cliants trading 
to the* Ka>t Indic'.N wliicli has .subsisteMl to tliis day.“ 

'ri)i‘ir coinpltXo incorjmnitinii jiinl :issuii»|ition <>f tlioir iu‘\v xamo did 
n»)t take j»laa‘ tdl 170 S, flu* iidiTval Uciii!.; oen[»l*»yod in \\indi1u4 u|» tiudr 
so]»arati‘ad'airti. Sir l»asi( Fiivln-.-i'iS was ai^aiii tiu* ai^init in lU't^otiatiiei^ 
tliis union, an<l I'ci'cleed a j»ivsi*nt of a 0 , 000 /. for Ids ollicos. Tlic 

j»rococdiu<4fl (»f ilu) two ('oinj)anit'S arc taken frtnn Mai'plicrsoii, 154- 
1(12, and inncc, njutrr flu* years. 
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CHAP. 

II. 


A.D. 1715. 


July, A.D. 
1717. 


Not 1oni»’ after tins adjiistinent of tlieir alfairs at 
liOHie, tile t'oiiqiaiiy were so fortunate as to acquire a 
similar s(‘curity I'or tlii'ir j!(‘rmaueue(‘ in Jndiii. 

llavini** lK‘cn inolest(*(l by tlu* tyranny of flaler 
Kluin, <^‘()V(a*n()r of 15eni»'al, they S(‘nt an (‘X])(*nsive 
mission to the J‘]mp(‘ror Feroklisir at J)e‘llii, to soli(*it 
sueli a f»Tan1 as mii>'ht protect tluan Irom future? vexa- 
tiein. 

Tlieir progivss was veay slow in attaininii’ this 
obje/'t ; but ]\Ir. Hamilton, the suiye-on ol‘lhe e*mbassy, 
liavini>’ cured the HmjieTor of a dani>e*i*ous disc‘as(‘. and 
be?ing ele^sire'd to name his own re'ward. li'ene-rously sti- 
j)ulate‘d ibr a (‘ompliaiKH* with lh(‘ >olieit;iti(>ns of his 
employeuv. A eoiiside‘rable‘pea’iod was still eonsiiiiK'd b(‘ 
lore* the* ii’i’ant was passe*d. by foia'e* of nioiU'V. throuy'b 
tlio hands of'the* minist(‘rs, andiwo ye'ars e.‘lapse*<l be?fon‘ 
it was finally de*live*re<l to the de*]>iitation. 

The ehie*f advantaires ae(juire*d by this irrant. were 
an (‘xeinption from all <luties and from search by 
custom-house* ofliee‘!‘s, in eousideiration of the? payme‘nt 
of a tixe'd sum annually;'^ tlie* admission of rupe‘(*s 
(?oine*d at the? (Company’s inints to eii’(*ulate* in the* 
]\loi;*u]’s dominions ; the re*storation o(‘ some* te*rritory 
of Avhicb the*y bad be*e‘n de*prived neai* ]\Iadras and 
Masulijiatam ; and the? pe*rmission to pure’hase* thirty- 
seA^en A iIlai>’e‘S on both lianks of the* bi-ane*h of the* 

Gani^es, in addition to Cale*inta and two othe*r Aillai;'e*s 
e)f Atdiicb the?y had be?fore ])urchas(*d the? ])rope‘rty. 

hh-oin this time nearly to the* middle* of the? c(‘ntury, 
there is nothine;' in the* Indian history of the* Gonqiany 
to record. The pirates (?ease to be m(*ntione*ei alter the* 

" Tliift l»ad before* been coucocRmI ]>y Anraii;:^z>')) uftor tbo war wbirh 
ciultMl in Ibbd ; bui bad prn])a})ly beon unsettled by the troubles after liis 
death. 
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first (|njirtcT of tlic cdTitur}". Tliiv(i s(|ua(]roii.s of iiicn- 
oi-war, two ol’tlKMii of (U)iisi<l(‘rnl)lc force*, liad l)ccn sent 
aji'ainst them at clilfeax^nt times from Knulaiid. XoJie of 
tli(‘S(i W(T*(‘ att(‘nd(‘(l with any notable success jit the 
time*, hut the* iiKU’cased att(*ntion tliat was now paid 
to tin* prot(*(!tiou of tin* seas reduc(.*d tlu? jfirates liy 
d(‘or(‘es and divjve tliem into emjdoymcnts of less 
hazard. 

llu! last of note* was eaie; Plaiitftin, who estahlish<*d 
a jfiratical colony in Madagascar, and with his conlede*- 
rates ]K)sscssed seve‘n or e‘ii:h( ve'»(‘ls of war. Thedr 
elepre*dations were chie'dy confined to the* Afri(*an Se‘a<, 
hut on one occasion, in ITld, a s<|iiaelron of thre*e ship> 
appe‘arcd on the* Malahar coa>t, took the viceroy ed’(ioa, 
who Avas on his return to Kun)pe*, pri-oiier. and heat off 
the ('onipany s shi|»> that cam<* ae'aiii>t them. At le'niiah, 
in when many lia<l peri>hed hy war and ^ickn(*^s, 

whe*n the seais we-re* reiideivd elaiiu‘erou> from the 
numhc'r of Kind's and (d>m[Kiny’s s1iii>s employed a^t 4 ’ainst 
the*ni, aial their colony no le*>> >o in conse'<nience* of the 
eiiemic's tlieir tyranny had raided u[) anume’the natives, 
the* !L;Te*at<*r part w ithdrc'w Iw deere*e>, and IMantain, with 
the la>t AN ho re*niained, ^tiile*d to India and ente‘red into 
the* servi(*e of Aiiei'ia. the* Maratta e-hief, wliose* habits 
Ave*re* a^ pr(‘datory as their own.' 

1 he* e'hicf unea''iness of the (Company during* tliis 
peu’iod arose from a (\)m[)any founde*d at ()stend for trade* 
Nvitli India. jMiich of the* cajiital and many of' the 
ollie-ers and s(‘amen Nvere* IhiyliNh, so that it Nvas an in- 
corporatieai of interlopers unde*r a new nanu*. 

Tli(! e'stah]ishme*nt of this (’ompan}^ was an op(*n in- 
frae*tion e»f the hhnpe*ror's tivaty with tlie Duteli, and 
led to re‘monstrances from all e|iiarte*rs, as Nvell as to 

* See Downiiiij's IliMonj ilh' Iniiian London, 17t57. 
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forcible opposition 1)y the Diitcli nnd Kni»;lish. At 

-Icngtli, nfter evineini** iiuicli obstinacy and Iioldini*' out 

for several years, tbc fbnperor <*'ave way to the {general 
A.D. 1730. clamour and abolished the company.*’ 

Renewed attempts were made in Kn<>’land to open 
the trade, or at least to set up a rival (Company, but 
the only result was to induce; the Company to advance 
fresh loans to the Crown, some* at moderate' interest and 
others without any. In 1711 the wlmle sum advane*(;d 
amonnteel to 1 , 1 ^ 00 ^ 000 /. In ceujsideration of tlu‘se‘ ])ay‘ 
ments tlie (V>mpany\s e'harfea* was sue‘cessive*ly exteaidt'd 
to 17o2, 170<S, and 17S0. To nie‘i‘t ilies(‘ cliari;‘(*s tliey 
borrowe'd ne'ai'ly three millions at three' j)er e-e'iit. The* 
eliv’ide'iids (that is the; profit divided amoni** the m(‘mbe*rs 
e3f the Com])any) fluctuated from eiu'ht te) ten pe*r 
cent.'* 


f/ic (\iiulttiitii iff Ifi huhti. 

Some aeu'ount is ne‘e‘e‘.'‘Sary of the* le‘i;'al e*ondition e)f 
Kuro))e‘ans in India, e‘spe‘e;i:illy as an e)pinion pre*vails 
that they we're; all subject in martiid law, or te) the* elis- 
e're;tie)nary ])owe;r e)f the* (]le)vernors, une;he‘e*ke'd by the 
forms e)f justie^e*. 

ddie first charter e)f hdizabe'th (ItiOl ) eiu])r)we*rs the; 
('e)m[)any te)make laws anel impe)se; |)unishme‘nts e)n the*ir 
own se;i*vants, provieU'el the*y are not re*pue-nant to the* 
laws of lhi;j;land ((diarte*rs i(rante*d to the* J^hist India 
Cemipany, pa^x; lo). A e*harter of elame‘s I. (]t)22) 
exte'iids this powe*!’ to all Ih)u'lish ])e'i*sons, anel adds that 
e)f martial law (list at the* e'tiel e)f the* above* colle^'ction, 
])ae'e* 6), Ihit this I'i^ht se*(‘ms soon to ha\(‘ b(‘e‘n lost, 
if e*V(T e*xe*rcised, for tlie* e*harte*]* e)f Charh's II. in ItiOl, 


’ MH0])lujr.sou^ 17t^ 2\H. 


* M;ici>lH.‘rsnu, KWi 170. 
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fiivourable to the Conipuny, only confers a right 
on the CJovernor and Conncil to try ofFences according to 
tlie laws of fhigland ; even in the case of their own 
soldiers they are only e]npower(‘d to punish for niis- 
d(‘nu‘anours, or impose lines for breach of orders 
((diarters &e., l)ag(‘s To and 7d). I>y a subsecpient 
charter of the sa-me King (IGb!)), the Company’s 
(iovernors art'authorisi'd to exercise all such powcTs in 
cases of ri‘bclli(>n, mutiny, and sedition, and likewise of 
forsaking colours and otli(*r military <>Henc(‘s, as are law¬ 
ful to one of tli(‘ King's captains-gcneral in virtue ol'his 
ollicc^ (Cliart(M*s t^vc., page* !)I). Tbiv'^ is repeated in 
anotlua* form in tlu* same King's cliarUa* of 11‘xSo, in 
which ilu‘ power conliaavd is ‘ to us(‘ martial law for 
th(* dcftaice of* tie* said forts, j>laees, and plantations 
against any foreign invasion or donK‘stic insurni(*tion or 
reb(‘Hion.’ 

"I'his was the greate>t c‘xtenl t(» whi(*h the right to 
cxi'rcise martial law was ev(‘r granted, and it was con- 
fnu‘d to stations in ti s(ati‘ of insurrection or of siege. 

W ith regard to civil and criminal justice, (^hu‘en 
fdi/abelh’s autliority to tlu* ('ompany to HKfLi Itiws not 
i-e]>ugnant to tliose (»f* Kngland f(»r tlaar own servants, 
is change(l in (’harles II.'s chartta* of KIGl into a ])ower 
to 1 !ovi*riiors in ('ouncil to judge*/// persons, f/*'r/>/*»///c/ A> 
tla* laws of Ihigland ((duirlia's page 7d) : but in that 
King's charti‘r of Uihh, tlie j)ow(‘r to make laws andor- 
dinances not repugnant to the laws ol* Ihigland, and as 
nearly as may be agrccal>l(‘ to thos(‘ laws ((’haiters 
pag(‘ SS) is i-estored, and the mamuT in which siudi laws 
and ordinanci‘s arc to 1 h‘ administered is declared to be 
by ' courts, s(‘ssions, forms ol'jmlicature and m«ann(‘rsof 
])roci‘(‘ding tlK‘rein, like unto thosv' establisluMl and used 
in this our realm of Ihigland ’ ((diarters ^’yc., page 1M>). 


CHAP. 

II. 
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II. 


In 1()87 the (<)in])nny ^Tanl.ed a cliarter AvJiich Iiatl 
been j>i’evioiisIy a])])rove(l hy the Kina;, coHstitutiu/^’ a 
corporation at Madras, to consist of a mayor and ten 
aldermen and 120 Imrgesses, with a town-clerk and a 
recorder ; three of tlie aldermen are to l)e (ompany’s 
servants and seven to be natives (Ihaice, ii. oOl). They 
are to form a mayor’s court wliich is to try causes not 
capital, and s(aid periodically to lhii>land a r(‘Cord of 
tluiir proceedings (diarters iic,, page 121). The eon- 
stitntion of the court seiMiis not to have been fully act(*d 
up to in India, ibr in noticing the first a]>])ointm(‘nts, 
the Directors olijecl to tlu‘ numl)(‘r of Knglishmen, and 
order that in future there shall be among the aider- 
men one Armenian, oik* ^Iahom(*tan, and oik* or two 
each of the Portuguese*, dews, and llindiis (IJruce*, iii. 
111). Tliex* courts were soon altei* i*xt(‘nded to tlu^ 
otluT Presidenci(*s, and witli sonu* modilications con¬ 
tinued to be the* ])rincij>al tribunals until the* Supre‘me 
( ourt was intro(luceel in 177 1. In (1iarle‘s IP's charte-r 
of IdSd, a court is esta])li.slie‘<l, to <*onsist of one ])(*rson 
]e*arned in the civil law and two m(‘rchants, with the 
renjuisite oflie*ers, to be a])pointe‘.<l lythe I )ire‘ctors ol‘the 
(.Iom])any, and to decide* on all seizur(‘s and fo)*feiture.‘s, 
on all mercantile and maiatime* bargains, and on all 
trespasses, iiijurie's, or wrongs on the high sea. The 
coneiirr(*nce of the professional ]awye*r is ne‘(*essary to 
eveay decision. There is ik) j)ow(‘r to imj^osi* pe*naltie!S, 
and the jurisdiction see‘ms to be confined to civil 
(aiuses. 

The mayor’s courts are assert(‘d ly travellers to have 
had the i»ow(*r of jinnishing ])iracy with de‘ath, but I 
can fijid no statute* oi* ediartea’ giving sucli a pow(‘r ; on 
the contrary, th(^ ()!e)Veirnor-fj!(‘neraI in l(l!)7~S r(‘Com- 
mended to the* Pomj)any to ajiply for aulhewity to try 
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pirates in India, statin" tliat tlie natives consider tliose chap. 

marauders to be in league with the Company and think _ 

sending them to Imghind for trial is a mere j>retext 
(Bruce, iii. 2/1). In the next year a statute was 
jKissed (11 and 12 William III.), empowering the 
King to constitute courts of admiralty for the trial of 
pirates in the Hast and West Indies, and it is exju’cssly 
stated in the preamble that previously to that statute, 
such offences couhl only be tried in England. The 
court is to be assembled by all or any admirals, &c. &c. 
(including judges of admiralty) or other ))ersons as his 
Majesty may commission by name, and is to be com- 
]M)se(l of seven persons at haist, wdio are to be known 
merchants, factors, or ))hmtcrs, or otlicers of the navy, 
or eaj)tains ami mates of merchantmen. If therclbre 
the mayor’s court ever tried ])irates, it must have been 
nmler the ap[)ointment of a special commission like that 
above described, which could only be subsequent to the 
year 1700. 

'I'he laws s]K‘cially relating to intei'hpers were very 
simple. By Elizabeth’s charter, any vessel trading 
within the Company’s limits without the licence of that 
body was liable to forfeiture, and the traders to tine, 
imprisonment, or other punishment at her ^lajesty’s 
pleasure. Xo shi[) could be condemned and no puni.sh- 
ment imposed in India ; the C’ompany’s power Avas 
confined to .seizing the offenders and sending them to 
England. 

This continued until the institution of a court of 
civil jurisdiction on the high seas in KiS.'l, when the 
decision of all (juestions relating to forfeiture was en- 
truste<l to that tribunal. But the (>oA\er of enforcing 
the penal part of the statute was still retained in Eng¬ 
land, and would seem to have been exercised by the 
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Court of King’s Bench. The inquiry whicli led to 
forfeiture could not have been intricate, since tlic want 
of the Company’s licence constituted tlie offence, and 
forfeiture was an indispensable part of the jienalty fixed 
by the statute. 

Yet if any irregularity took place in the seizure it 
was not without remedy at home ; for it a})pears from 
Captain Hamilton (who in this case is a good evidence) 
that in several instances damages sometimes exceeding 
the value of the vessels si'ized were given by the courts 
in England for irregular cajdures, both against King’s 
and Coiu[)any’s officers (Captain Hamilton, i, ^1-1). 
As far as enactments go. theivfore, the Euro])eans in 
India appear to have been siifiicicntly protecteil, both 
in the substance of the law ami the ])rovisions i<>r its 
administration. There is. however, good reason to 
tiiink, from the cliaracter of the age and the distance 
of the scene, as well as from the litth; we learn from 
travellers (Lockyer’s ‘Trade in India,’ page (!). that 
the ])rotection really ati'orded washy no means e()nq)lete. 
The judges must sometimes have been unjust, the 
lawyers ignorant, and the governors arl>itrary and en- 
eroaching. But as all was done in jiublic and accord¬ 
ing to legal forms, it seems imj>ossihle that any gross 
violations of justice could haee l>een attemjifed. It 
may be observed in relation to the subject of Europeans, 
that many were licensed to reside in India, where they 
seem to have been chiefly engaged in the coasting trade. 
The Conqiany at one time wen^ anxious to encourage 
colonists to settle in India with their families.^ 
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ClIAPTKli JIL 

Coiiniiciiceiiuiiit <»f tho strug^dc between the PVcnch ainl English -Dust 
Ali’s succession to the g<»vernnieiit <»f the Carnatic—War with the 
Marattas- Anwar-u-tlin- Miu’der of Said Molianinied—Rise of tlie 
French East India Cuiiipany—Its relations with the <ioverniiient of 
France — War between France and England - Rise of Dojilcix—Arrival 
of a licet under La Rourdoiinais -Si(*ge and capture nf Madras—Dis- 
I»ersion of the Enuich lleet by a .storm— Return of La IJoiirdoniiais to 
France His tieatineiit by the ministiy—Mahfii/. Khan attacks 
l*ondichirry His encounter with the French Duplcix violates the 
treaty witli the Enelisli His attack <»n Fort St. David—The Eiigli.sli 
lleet bring reinforcements Siege of Rondiclierry—Its failure—Peace 
with France. 

'I'liis ])C‘ri(nl of ol)>cure trainjuillity was broiiulit 

to an cikI in 1711 l;y ihv coniimdicnncnt of tlie gTcat 
iK'tWfcdi the I'renoli and Iniglisli in India wliicli 
It'd to tlie n.st'ondancy of tlio latter initioii, itiid may 
Ik* (•on>idfrcd us tlic* lir^t stop in tlio lii>tory of the 
pro.sont ora, 

Tlio ^roat I'Hirojtoaii [lowors did not at iii>t canyon 
tlioir o[)erations in tho intoritir on tlioir own account, 
but appeared as tho auxiliaries of sonu* of the prince.s 
of tlie eountry, to wlio.'-e liistory it tberofore beconie.s 
necessaiy to ad vert d 

* As I am entering lUi the period embraced by tirme's IlUionj, this 
seems tlie proper j>lace to mention my obligaiivuis to ihat autlior. Hi.s ex¬ 
cellent <lescripti<tns of tlie scenes of the events he relates, hi.s clear explana¬ 
tions of national i)eculiantie.s. Ins able .statement of the coiiij'lieated causes 
whicli intlucnccd tiic alliiiis of which he treats, make him an invaluable 
guide to one entering oil tlie same iiujuiries ; while his judgment and accu¬ 
racy inspire a strong relianct^ on tlie general cmTectness of his facts, and 
lead to great hesitation in rejecting them even when »>i»posed by sujh rior tes¬ 
timony. It would bo to no purpose to imitate the spirit and simplicity itf 

G* 


CHAP. 

HI. 
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When Zulfikar * Kliiln was called on to join Anrang- 
zib after the taking of dinji,® Diiiid Khdn loanin', a Patdn 
officer who had distinguished himself during the siege, 
was appointed to the government of the Carnatic below 
the Ghdts, and when D/uid Khan was jilaced in charge 
of the viceroyalty of the Deckan (a.d. 1708)'* he en¬ 
trusted the charge of the Carnatic to one of his own 
officers, whose name was Saiidat Ullah Khan. 'J’his 
appointment liecame jiermanent on the further promo¬ 
tion of Daiid Khan, and was formally contirined by his 
succe.ssor A.sof Jah (in 1718),® whose short and dis¬ 
turbed possession during his first government did not 

his narr<ativo, even if iliero were room for the minute jarticul.'irs to the 
happy selection of v/hich it owes so much of its attractiveiu ss ; hut I have 
availed myself of his own words as often as was in my power, and would 
have given them in the form of extracts, if that mode of reference would 
not have prevented the retreiicliment and compression necessaiy to reduce 
so copi<uis a ivork to the scale of this comjulation. I inny add that 1 have 
comi)ared some jjarts of his narrative* with hi.s m«‘iti*rials (which were 
deposited hy himself at the India House) and found there was rndhing, 
down to minute strokes such as seem introduced to give spirit to a story 
or a descri])tion, which was not home out hy some of liis authorities. 

" [After the fall (»f Uaiguigh the capital of Sivaji, in IhtK), Ihlja Ram, 
Sivaji’s second son, tied to the fortress of »Iinji, on the Carnatic, where 
he withstood for three years the forces sent against him hy Aurang/.ih. 
Zulfikar Khan, fine of the Emperor's ablest generals, wlio w'as in the tirst 
instance sent to reduce the place, in resentment for hi.s sujiersession hy 
Prince Camhakli.sh, spun out the siege for this long term, hut at li ngth, 
under apprehension of his recall, made liimself master of tlie fortress. 
The name Zultikar is a curious illustration of the practice of the 
Mahometans in employing names hallowed hy aj>j)earing in tlie hist(»ry 
of the rise of their rel gion, Zullikar (literally, to tlie middle) is the name 
of one of Mahomet’s swords, with whicli Ali performed the feat of cleav¬ 
ing his antagonist from the crown to the w'aist.— Kn.] 

See ii. 530. Book xi. chaj). iv. * S<‘e i. 550. 

[This viceroy was an otlicer of Turki descent, hy name Cldn Kilich 
Klnin, and is described hy Mr. El]ihinstone hook xii. cliaj). 1) 

as ‘ a man ot much ability and more cunning.’ He bore tlie titles at 
(liflerent periods of Asaf dah and Nizam-uhMiilk. He is best known 
under the lather title, i.e. Regulator of the State. This change of title 
hy royal and eminent persons at dillerent ]»eriod8 of their lives causes 
some perplexity to the student of Mahometan liistory. — En. | 
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iidiuit of liis attempting any great changes, Saddat 
Ullah died in 1732, and left a will appointing his 
nephew, l)6st Ali, to succeed him in his government, 
but assigning the fort and territory of Velldr to Mor- 
tezza Ali (tlu; son of another nejdicw and married to a 
daughter ofDdst Ali), and conferring the office ofDi'wan, 
or civil minister, to his successor on Gholain llosen the 
nephew of liis oAvn favourite wife. His arrangements 
were executed as (juietly as if he had been disjtosing of 
a ju’ivate estate. .\sof dali was at this time delivered 
from the active hostility of the Marattas l)y a secret 
understanding witli tlie IV'sliwa I’aji Ibio,'' but he felt 
*’ Soo ii. <104. xii. cap. ii. 

I The tahles represent the ineinhers of the families wlio took 

apart in the sti‘ii;.^ole for tlie sncees.sion tt» the government of tlie Deckaii 
ami of the Carnatic, ~Ki>.] 

11 Asoh .1 \n, Suhahdar of the Deckan 


(llia/A-u-<li'n Nazir.lung, Salahut Jung Ikisalut Jung A daughter 
Amir-ul-Cmra killed in | 

at DtJhi action IhulaytH Mt.liee-u-Din, 

o/efs Mt»zali’er Jung 

2) S \ \i»\ I ri.i.Mi Ki! \\ 

Naheb «>f the Carnatic, died J7J2 


Ihkst Ali, Iloker Ah, Cholam Hustui, 

nepliew nf Stuulat ne}ihe\v of Saadat Cllali nephew t*f Saadat CllairKS 
Cllah, killed in action | \\ ifc, l>iwan(»f the Carnatic, 

IMortezza Ali, married to Chunda SahelI's 

j married to a daughter lirst wife 

! (»f Dost Ali 


Safder .\li, 
assassinat ed 

i 

Mohammed Said, 
assassinated 


:»] 


Niibi.b 


A son A daughter, A daughter, 

second wife married to 

Chunda Sahel), IVTortczza Ah 

a distant relation 

I 

Ali Uezza, or Rezza Sj'dieh 
Anwah-u-oix, 

of the Carnatic after tlie death of Dost Ali 


! 


CHAP. 

III. 


Mahfitz Ivhdii 


Mohammed Ali, allied to the EnglLsh 
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too little coiitidence in a truce dependin<]^ on an intrigue 
and too little security from the resentment of the Govern¬ 
ment of Delhi, to involve himself in a distant contest. 
He therefore forbore any immediate attempt to disturb 
the settlement of the Carnatic, but withheld his con¬ 
firmation of Dost Ali’s assumption of the government 
in the hope of profiting in time by the defective title of 
this intruder. 

The territory lield by Dost Ali was the Carnatic 
below the Ghats, since called Arcot. It lay between 
the mountains and the sea, extending from tlie Kislina 
to the Coh‘roon. On the north it was bounded by the 
province of Orissa, and on tlie south by the ^laratta 
state of Ta}ij()r(‘ and another Hindu principality at 
Trichinopoly. His title was Foujdar/ his district 
being su))ordinate to the subah o(’ Heiderabad, which 
with the other five siibahs of the Deckan form(‘d the 
viceroyalty of Asof Jah, but he was usually called 
nabob, a word which was Inginning to get into general 
use and is now a])])lied by the ICnglish to a governor of 
a province.^' 

Dost xMi had another daugliter (besides the wife of 
Moi’tezza Ali) who was marricid to Chanda'* Salieb, a 

" (The military commander of a district.—En.] Sec ii. aiid, Ixxjk ix. 
chap. iii. 

^ It has, however, no reference to territory, and i.s applied to all men 
in high station much as ‘ Excellency ’ is in Euro]»e. Tlie word is ‘nawal),’ 
and the original meaning is ‘ dejiiities.’ Its ajjjdication arises from the 
notions of re8}»ect jieculiar to Asiatics. In mentioning a great man they 
seem to consider it improper to lift tlieir eyes to his own person, but 
speak of * his deputies,’ ‘liis slaves,’ or evtm ‘ his thresliold.’ 

•' [The following note is <juoted from Malcolm’s Ijifr of fV/iv, i. 12. The 
facts are said to liave ]>een comiiiunicated to the autlior by afrieiid. ‘The 
appellation of Cliunda Salieb was only given to liiin in his family when a 
boy. Yfct it has continued to be used in history in distinguishing him ; 
although, besides his name above mentioned, the title of Sheins-ud- 
dowlah was conferred on him by the Nizams in the French interest. 
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distant relation, and his daughter again was married 
to Gholdm Ilusen the Di'wiin. The incapacity of this 
young man led him to permit the functions, and 
ultimately the title of his office, to devolve on his father- 
in-law ; and Chanda Saheb, being a man of abilities, 
soon became a principal actor in the government of 
Arcot. It Avas not long bcifore Dust Ali was tempted 
by the hopes of profiting by a disputed succession in the 
neighbouring j)rincipality of 'Fri chi nopoly to assemble 
an army at the head of which he [daced his son-in-law 
under the nominal command of his own son, Safder Ali. 
(dianda Saheb managed the affair committe<l tf) him 
with so much address and so much perfidy, that he 
Avas introduced into the ca])ital as an all}' of one of the 
pai'tics, and soon after seized on that and the rest of the 
territory in the name of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Safder Ali raised no objection to ('handa Saheb s 
remaining in the gov(!rnment of his concpiest. but he 
Avas not long alloAved to oAcrlook the danger of leaving 
80 nnicli ])OWi‘r in sucli ambitious liaiids. Ilis pre¬ 
ceptor, Mir Asad, \y1io succeeded to the vacant office of 
Diwan, so elfectually roused his jealousy on that point 
lliat lie sjiarcil no exertion to })rocure tlie removal of 
(/handa Siiheb from liis j^'overnment. Hut Dust Ali 
demurred about ado]>ting so liarsh a measure, and the 
fact of its beinj^ under discussion did not long escape 
tlie sharpsiglited politician against whom it was de¬ 
signed. He made every effort to strengthen Trichino- 
poly ; lie plac(‘<l liis two brotliers in the principal sulv 

It is not unlikely that his being known to the English only by the name 
of Ohuncla Sjlhob wJis, in some measure, t»wing to his rival Mohammed Ali, 
supported by them, continually designating him by that appellation, and 
rather contemptuously, Chunda being a vulgar appellation, often that of 
menial Serviants.’ His real name is said on the same authority to have 
been Hussein D/>at Khan. Ed.] 


CHAP. 

III. 
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ordinate coniniands, and before lonii^ was in sucli a state 
of preparation tliat all thoughts of disjiossessing liiin 
Avere given up as liopelcss. Tilings were in this state 
when Baji Ibio, the Besliwa, renewed his invasions of 
the territories under Asof dah. He himself inarched 
against Ndsir Jang, Avho held tlu^ vieeroyalty for his 
father then alisent at Delhi, and at tlie same time he 
contrived to rid himself of a dangerous rival by pre¬ 
vailing on Iwigoji IJdsla of Berar to command an 
expedition into tin* Carnatic, to which Baji Ihlo con¬ 
tributed with a liberality proportioncul to tlic intei’cst 
he had in engaging liagoji in the (‘uterprise.^ 

The whole fore(‘ amountc'd to o0,0()0 m(*n," and 
such was the rapidity of its a<l\'ance that D(Vst Ali had 
only time to asseihble a body of 1,000 horse an<l (>,000 
foot, with Mhich he occu])ied the j>rincipal })ass from 
the Ujiper into the l^ower Carnatic. The Marattas 
entered the province through an unfrequented pass, 
apjieared suddenly on the nabob's defcmeeless rcMr. and 
soon dispersed his army.*' Dost Ali was kill(*d in 11 k‘ 
action, and his Diwan, Mir Asad, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. Safder Ali, now nabol), was advan(*ing 
to his father’s aid Irom A (*ll(')r, and Chanda Saheb 
made a sIioav of a similar intention from Trichinopoly, 
but no sooner did they hear of the result of the battle 
than each fell bac^k Avith rajiidity to the 1‘ortress from 
which he had marcluid, while the Marattas spr(*ad over 
the country and betook themselves as usual to the 
work of spoil and devastation. The j)resenc(^ of Mir 
Asad in the Maratta camj) proved of signal adA'antage 
to Safder Ali. He not only purchased the retreat of 
Ragojj for a sum of money, but engaged him b}^ a 


‘ Sco ii. (535, xii. chap, iii., and Grant Duff, i. 555, 550. 
(Jrant Duff, ii. X " May 20, 1740, Orme. 
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secret agreement to return before long and to attack 
Tricliiroj)o]y, wldcli Safder Ali consented to liis re- — 
taining provided lie sliould so dispose of Chanda Sdbeb 
as to prevent his ever disturbing the Government of 
Arcot.^ No terms could lie more acccptaldc to Ragoji, 
who Avas imjiatient to return to Sattara to take advan¬ 
tage of the death of Ihiji Rao whieli had just occurred, 
lie failed in liis object, which was to prevent the son 
of Riiji Ivao succeeding to liis father’s ollice,'"’ and he a.d. 1740. 
r(?turn(‘d to his camp in the Mj^sorc, reinforced by 
several of the chiefs of his Jiarty who withdrew from 
Sattiira. 

In tli<‘ month of l)ecemb(*r he again invaded the 
Carnatic, and immediately invc'sted Tricbinojioly.^' The 
great strcaigth of that place might liave enabled such an 
oflicer as Chanda Saheb to set his assailants at deliance, 
but not anticipating the return of the ^larattas, and 
b(‘ing in no immediate apprehensions from Safder Ali, 
he had imjirudently sold a store of grain which he had 
jirovided against a siege and had now s(‘arcely any 
jirovisions within the place. He. however, defended 
himself with spirit for three nmnths, during which time 
liis two brothers lost their lives in endeavouring to 
force their way Avith ditlerent convoys into the town. 

He Avas compelled at length, by tlK‘ clamours of his 
troojis, as Avell as the actual progress of famine, to ojien 
his gates and surrender himstdf as a prisoner to the 
Marattas." He was forthwith sent to the neighboiir- 

^ Oriuo !ittril)uto8 tlio first iiiviision to tho instigation of Asof Jdh, 
and AA'ilks to an inviUition from Safder Ali similar to that just mentioned 
in tlie text. Hut tlie first opinion is incomi>atiblo with tho simultaneous 
invasion of Asof Jah’s own country, and tho second with the fact that 
the attack was not imido '*n Chanda f^aheb but on Dr>st Ali, a circum¬ 
stance very unsatisfactt)rily acetmuted for in Colonel AA'ilks’s statement. 

’ See ii. (kTS. Grant Duff, ii. 3, 4, 5. 

‘ March 2b, 1741, Onne. 
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hood of Sattdra, where he was detained in easy confine¬ 
ment,* wliile Trichinopoly was entrusted to Mordr Itdo 
Gdrpara, grand-nepliew of the famous Santaji Gdrpara, 
who was the chief of a small principality at Guti on the 
south of the Tumhadra. 

Safdcr Ali enjoyed but little tranquillity after the 
removal of his formidable rival. The ravages of the 
Maratta invaders left a strong im{)ression on his mind, 
and he began to look with anxiety to the proceedings 
of Asof Jdh who had about tliis time returned to the 
Deckan. lie no longer considi'red himself safe in tlie 
open tOAvn of Arct)t, but took iij) his residence in 
Yelldr, which Avas a strong fortress, but belonged, as 
has been mentioned, to his cousin and brother-in-law, 
]\[ortczza Ali. From the same motives he <le]>osited his 
family and treasures at Madras, relying on the strength 
of the fortifications and on the good faith of Europeans 
as well as their c.xemption from all native influences, lie 
must at any time have been an uneasy guest to a chief 
sf) timid and distrustful as iMortezza Ali; and it was not 
long before he irritated and alarmed his host by ad¬ 
vancing a claim to levy a contribution on him as his 
subordinate. Gn this Mortezza, who had other bad 
passions besides fear, indulged his revenge; and ambi¬ 
tion by prociiring his assassination. An ojqeortunity 
was taken Avhen most of his jeersonal servants were 
absent at some religious ceremony, and he was waited on 
by those of his cousin. I’oison was aelministcred to him 
in his food, and as his constitution seierned likely to 
resist its mortal effects, he was j)oignarded by some 
Abyssinian slaves, headed by a man Avhosc wife he had 
debauched. The fury of the army excited by this 
atrocity was appeased by large ])ayments and promises, 

Grant Duff, ii. 5. 
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and two days after Safdcr All’s death, his murderer chap. 
was acknowledged as Nabob of Arcot and repaired to ’ 
the caj)ital to take possession of his dignity. But his 
dark and suspicious character was not suited to efface 
the memory of his crime, and he wanted the boldness 
which might have made fear supply the })lace of attach¬ 
ment. Before three months were over, his army muti¬ 
nied ; and he thought himself fortunate in being able to 
escape in disguise to Wdidr. 

Mohammed Said, the infant son of Safder Ali, who 
was then at Madi’as, was proclaimed nabob and re¬ 
moved to A’andewash, where his government was con¬ 
ducted by a Diwaii chosen by his family and par¬ 
tisans. 

Tlu‘ disorders in the Carnatic were lavourable to 
the views of Asof Jah. A life prolonged beyond the 
usual limit had not diminished tlie activity of that 
ambitious statesman. lie had been recalled from Delhi 
in 1711 by the rebellion of his eldest son Nasir dang, 
who maintained on that occasion the military reputation 
he ha<l gained au'ainst the Marattas. But he was no 
mutch lor the arts of his father; liis troops were 
seduced ; he was prevailed on hy promises to give up 
Ids artillery ; and though when roused by the disap- 
jMuntment of his exj)ectations he had ncai’ly obtained a 
comjdeto victory in a desperate attack on the old vice- 
roy, yet his personal courage did not compensate for 
his Avant of numbers, and lu; was iuade prisoner and juij-23, 
sent to he confined in a hill fort.'-^ Asof fhlh, thus dis- 
engaged, lost no time in entering on the settlement of 
the soutljern part of his province. The portion of the 
Carnatic nearest to the rivers Tumbadra and Kishna 
was in the liands of the three great Patdn chieftains of 
Grant DulF, ii. 10, &c. 
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Caddnpa, Carniil and Slianur (or Savanore) who had 
probably hold their possc^^sions under the government 
of Ihjapiir and liad been allowed to retain theia on 
tendering their allcgianee to Aurangzib. Contiguous 
to their districts was Morar Jbio Gorpara’s })rincipality 
of Giiti. The southern part of the Up})er Carnatic was 
occupied by the Hindu state of ^lysore, and all the rest 
formed the Government of Sira under a Foujdar aj)- 
pointed by Asof ffah, but was now ]>robably ovcTrun 
by the ]\larattas or occupied by insurgcait /(‘inindars. 
It is not known precisely wluai Asof eblh accjuired «aii 
ascendancy over the Patau nabobs/ but he met with 
no o])])Osition on his march to Arcot, and theri^ also 
his authority was recognised without dispute* by all the 
diflerent jiarties among the ^Mussulmans. Ih* next 
])roceeded to lay siege to Trichinopoly ; and Monir 
Hao (whose family since the murder of Santaji had 
never been very closely united to the other Marattas) 
Avas induced, by a recognition of his title to (Juti, and 
perhaps some more immediate advantages, to surrcaider 
the territory Avhich had been entrustcMl to him and to 
enter into a close connection Avitb the viceroy. 

Asof fF/di had now only to scuttle the future admi¬ 
nistration of the Carnatic, and his final arrangement 
Avas to commit it to Ainvar-u-din, a native of Ilindostan 
Avho had b(*fore held subordinate gov(‘rnments in that 
country, in Guzenit, and in the districts north of the 
Kishna contiguous to his new charge. 

The abilities of this officer justified his apjiointment, 
but the house of Saadat LTlah had establish(‘d so good 
a character among their sulijcjcts that the introduction 
of a stranger gave general dissatisfaction ; and although 


* The nabobs tliemsolves maintained that their connection witli him 
did nut include any acknowledgment of his sovereignty (Ormo, ii. 1(»4). 
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Asof Jdli, in consideration of this feeling, and probably 
not disinclined to favour the dis])Osition to hereditary 
succession in governors, promised to restore tlie district 
to Mohammed Said when lie should come of age, yet 
the new nabob continued to be regarded witli an evil 
eye and to be looked on as the rival of the young 
favourite of the public. 

Wliihi things were in this state Mohammed Said 
was assassinated at th(‘ marriage of one of his rela¬ 
tions l)y a ])arty of Patau soldiers wlio had been 
affronted hy him or his attendants in consequence of 
tlK‘ir inijiortunity in deniaiiding some arrears of jiay. 
Though the avowed motive seems sullieient to account 
for tlie a(!t of the conspirators, it was at once assumed 
that tliey were sc‘crc‘tly instigat(‘(l by some jierson of 
conse(iu<*nce ; and the suspicion was divided between 
Mort(‘Zza Ali and Anwar-u-din, while some were not 
cont(‘nt without imputing the guilt to them both. 
Mortezza’s fornuT murder of Safder Ali suggested him 
as th(‘ assassin of that prince’s son ; and Anwar-u-dhi 
was too great a gainer by tlie <leath of tlie future 
nal)o1) to escape being ])it(*hed on as the contriver of 
that event." Asof Jiih, however, took no notice of 
thes(‘ r(‘ports, but inmuMliately confirmed Anwar-u-din 
in tlie ])ernianent enjoyment of his government.*^ 

This was Asof Jiili’s last interference in the affairs 

" Mortezza All’s wiis considered to be j)roved by two cireiim- 

stances whicli it wo\dd seem ought to have led to an opposite conclusion ; 
his trusting himself out of his fort to attend the marriage, and his imme¬ 
diate flight after the peri)etration of the murder. His natural timidity 
accounts for his flight from a scene of danger, and makes it most impro¬ 
bable that lie would have ventured into it if he had f(.>resoen its approach. 
Against Anwar-u-din there is no ground of surmise but that stated in the 
text; certainly not altogether an absurd one in the lax state of Mogul 
morality. 

•'* The account of the affairs in the Carnatic, when not otherwise speci¬ 
fied, is from Orme and Wilks. 
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of Arcot, though he survived it for five years and died 
in May 1748. He had by that time established his 
authority over all the part of the Mogul possessions in 
the Deckan which had not been previously seized on 
by the Marattas. lie was also in the enjoyment of a 
temporary security from tlic attacks of those invaders 
whose ambition was for the time directed to conquests 
in llindostan. But he was only reserved for the last 
victim ; and his successors would assuredly have been 
swallowed up by the Marattas if it had not bec'ii for the 
revolution occasioned by the interposition of tlie French 
and English. 

The extent of Asof Jjih’s territories may be as¬ 
sumed to be seven hundred and fifty or eight hundred 
miles in length and about four hundred in bnuidth ; the 
population may be guessed at 20,0*>0,()00. 

It was before the deatlj of Asof djih that a war 
broke out between the French and English, and soon 
extended to their establishments in India. The cir¬ 
cumstance drew little attention even fro?n that saga¬ 
cious chief; and we cannot wonder at his indifference 
w’hcn, even after the result is known, we are inclined 
to despise the humble instrunu'nts by which it was 
effected. When Ave read of engagements between 
armies of a few companies on each side, and sieges 
where a reinforcement of fifty Europeans would turn 
the scale, Ave can scarcely believe that the contiist is for 
the dominion of India and the ascendancy over Asia ; 
and that these pigmy armies are destined to bring 
about more important consequences than ever were 
produced by the myriads of Chenghfz Khdn. 

The French after repeated failures had formed a 
Company in 1GG4. They soon obtained factories at 
Surat and other places on the Malabar coast. In 1G72 
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they made an unsuccessful attempt to conquer some 
forts in Ceylon from the Dutch, and in 1674 they pur¬ 
chased from tlic Kin;^ of Ihjapur the village and district 
of l\)ndicherry. At this place they established a town, 
which soon became very considerable. In 1693 it was 
taken by the Dutch ; at th(‘. peace of Ryswick it was re¬ 
stored, and the Drench then took precaiiti(Ris against 
a recurrence of their misfortune by completing and im- 
j)roviug the fortifications that had been begun by the 
Dutch. Dondicherry ikhv 1)ecame one of the greatest 
European settlem(‘iits in India, and is said (probably 
with the addition of its d(‘pendent villages) to have 
contaiiie<l 70,1)00 inhabitants.'^ The next in inqujr- 
tance of the French settlements was Carical. Tt was 
accpiired, in 173S, by taking part in a disj>ute between 
two ccRupetitors for the ]irin(*ii)ality of* Tanjore ; and 
this, together with a fort at Mahe (about thirty miles 
from (’ochin, on the ^lalabar coast) and a factory at 
Chandc‘rnagar in Bengal, ibrmed their principal posses¬ 
sions in India. 

This (V)m])any was not, like that in ICngland, forced 
on the (iovernment by a combination of merchants. It 
was a favourite })roject of the minister himself. Instead 
of sparing grants of privileges, generally purchased by 
pecuniary sacrifices, it received gratuitous encourage¬ 
ment of every description, and was liberally assisted by 
the Treasury, while in England the exactions of the 
State were the grc‘at drain on the ( ompany’s finances. 
j\Ionoj)olics within France (as those of tobacco and of 
coflee) were bestowed on it on very favourable terms, 
and it was allowed to raise money by lotteries in aid 
of its other resoui-ces. Foreigners were naturalised on 
subscribing to it ; oHicers engaging in it were entitled 

‘ Maopherson’s (^nnimrev of ImUny 27IL 
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to leave of absence from tlieir rci»iments ; and noldes 
were allowed to enter on this alone of all trading specu¬ 
lations, without prejudice to their nobility. The 
ministers also corresponded directly with the Indian 
governors, and took the same interest in the settle¬ 
ments they presided over as in the otluT posses¬ 
sions of the Crown. The administration form(‘d on 
tliese principles was more enter[)rising than tliat of the 
English Company ; it acted on more enlargxul views and 
was more liberal in furnishing* the nu‘ans of carrying 
them into effect ; it was more judicious in the (hoic(‘ of 
governors ; and gave more encoiiragiMnent to Hie rising 
portion of its service ; even tlu^ languagt* and toiu* of its 
letters to its servants Wi*re <listinguislii‘d l)y a suavity and 
urbanity which formed a marked contrast to the i‘udi‘ re- 
])roofs and ungracious a[)probations of the lhiglish( om- 
pany. It was the ordinary operation ot* this system tliat 
brought fortli La liourdonnais, Dupleix, and Uiissy ; 
while it required th(‘ exigenei(‘s of an ev(*ntfiil wiir to 
give scope to the natural genius of‘ Clive. 

But this continual iiiterfenanai of the ministers was 
not suited to commerce, nor in tli(‘ end even to jiolitics. 
Their caprice ])roduccd unsteadin(‘ss and sometimes led 
to carelessness and neglect. At otluir tinu‘s the best dis¬ 
posed ministers were so involved in tluj more pressing- 
affairs of Europe that they were unable to give assist¬ 
ance or even attention to their Eastern possessions ; and 
in such cases the Directors, accustomed to riiceive instruc¬ 
tions on all subjects, were incapable of* acting for tluan- 
selves, even if their unsuccessful trade and emliarrassed 
finances had not rendered it iinpossil)le to carry on their 
operations without the usual supjdies of money from 
the Crown ; and all these deficiencties were the more felt 
by a community which often had large enterprises in 
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hand and wliose wliole fortunes Avere at stake on the 
results. The f^nglish Company, on the other liand, was 
incapable of perceivini^ tlic brilliant ol)jects which daz¬ 
zled and misled the French. Their ))loddino’ attention 
to trade and (iconomy often led them to oAxudook more 
important considerations, but it afl'orded the means of 
meetin}^ the lujavy demands of the (a-own, and more than 
once pr(‘servx^d them from ruin during peri(j(Is of great 
difliculty and dang(‘r. The narrow scale of tlieir opera¬ 
tions ])revented any exteiisiAX* ill-effects from their 
errors, while the jealousy of tlie public taught tliem 
caution and moderation, and the iiidiHerence of the 
King’s Ciov(‘rnm(^nt madc^ tliem look to tlieir own exer¬ 
tions alone for the jirotection of their possessions. 

The French (\)m])any, like most others in tlieir 
country, had hvvn swallowed up fora time in that of tlie 
Mis^issiJ)pi. It recovtax'd its separate* existence in 172r>, 
and afterwards enjoy(‘d a jieriod of unusual traiKiuillity 
and succ(*ss. ()ne goAxrnor, M. Le Noir. introdu(’i*d 
goo^l mamigement into its trade*, Jind his Miceosm*, 
M. l)umas, alforded an asylum to the ftimily of the 
Nabob 1 )<)st Ali during the* inva>ion of the Marattas, and 
reward(*d liy Mogul titles and the rank of Man- 
sabdar of loOO : and tliat e•ircum^tance‘ as W(*ll as ilie 
turn of their nation for magniticene*e aiiel elisplav, com- 
bineid wdth more solid (jualitie*s to pivcure tliem a g*ood 
deal of respect among the natiAXs. Notwithstanding 
this seeming prosjie'rity, the ('ompany’s finane*es did not 
im[»roA'e, and at the* c<anme*ne*e*ment of the w'ar wdiich 
Ave aix about to dcvsciilie tlu*y had incurred a c()ii>ider- 
al)le d(*l>t in India, and tlu'ir ex[>enditare* eoiitinue*d to 
(*xcee*d the‘ir inconK*.'' 
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’ Mt moirr piiur This skotcli of tho Eronch Company i» 

taken from the eleventh volume of the Vuim'aal Maephersun s 
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CHAP. Wjir was declared in Europe in March 1744, and a 
' fleet was soon after sent from England under the coin- 
inand of Commodore Barnet. They saiknl first to the 
straits between India and China, where they took several 
French ships of value. In July 171.5 they a])p(iai’cd 
upon the coast of Coromandel, and anchored ott’ l'k)rt 
St. David on the 20th of that month. I’ondichcrry was 
then ill-garrisoned and out of repair, and would have 
fallen ,an early s;icrifie(' if the command had beem in 
ordinary hands, lint the governor was M. Dupleix, 
whose courage and resource.s in danger, no less than hi.s 
genius and knowle<lge of mankind, render him one of 
the most conspicuous names in Indiiin history.” Soon 
after he took charge; of his government, the embarrassed 


CiUHincrrr f lth Indio^ and the Mviooir <oi f]if Lo.d Indio ( ^ionpon ^>y 
tlie Abbe MorclUt. 

Joseph (afterwards ]Srartjuis) Dujileix was tluj s<»n of a faruier- 
L(eiieral who was also a Director of tla* Jiitlia Cnmjiaiiy. Id hi.s yoiitli he 
slmwed so stn-iij; an inclination for niatlieinatics. especially b'rtilicaiion, 
that his fatlu'i’, who anxiously de.sired to brint; him uji to commerce, la'Lran 
to despair of prevailin'^ on him to turn his thoughts that way. In tlii.s 
diflicuIty he resolved to employ the .spirit of ad\enture aL,Minst tin* love 
of study ; lie sent his son to sea, ainl at the end of se\eral voyages to 
America and India, had the satisfaction to find him, not only disj»ose<l to 
coiiimorce, but highly (jualitied to carry it on. Jle now' placed liini in the 
Company’s service, and he was at oin'e a]>]»ointed First Member of the 
Supreme Council of Pondicherry. After ten years’ .service in that situ.i- 
tion he was tran.sferred as Director or Chief (»f the Factory to Chander- 
nagar in Bengal. He there introduced the coasting trade of India, 
W'hich the French had hitlierto neglected, and the pnJits of a tiade 
which ho liad carried on at Ihindiclicn-y, t<tgether with an inheritance 
that accrued to liim at his fatlier’s death, enabled him to enter into it 
on a very extensive scale. His example was followed by tlie merchants 
under his authority, so that he not only realised an enormous fortune 
himself, but saw Ohandernagar rise from an insignificant village to a 
rich and populous colony. These commercial pursuits so far from being 
thought inconsistent with his ])ublic chaiacter, ]>rocured him great applause 
from the Government, and contributed to his being selected in I7‘U to till 
the highest station under the crown of France in India, being a]>]iointod 
Governor of Pondicherry, with a contnd over all the otlier settlements of 
his nation. 
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state of tlie French Company's finances constrained them 
to give orders to reduce all tluar expenses by one half, 
and to discontinue all fortifications and jiublic works. 
])u])leix carried the first order into effect with ability 
and d(K*ision. He wisely suspended the second, took 
i]w rc'sponsibility of continuing tlie repairs on himself, 
and ev(‘n su])j)]i(?d fnmi liis own resources the funds 
wlii(*li th(‘ Fonij)any’s tr<‘asury was not in a state to 
provide. Threatened by the liritish squadron before his 
preparations were, complete, his knowh‘dge of the Indian 
(diaracler suggested an (‘xpe<lient to avert tlie present 
(lang(U\ He applied to the Nabob Anwar-u-din, and by 
arguments arldressed both to his jiride and ])riidence, 
acc‘ompani(‘d by a judicious cxpcaiditure of money, he 
p(‘rsuad(id him to Ibrbid all military ojierations by 
Ibreign trooj>> within liis province. Next year a French 
fleet apj>eared on tla^ coaNt under the command of M. 
de la liourdonnais. ihe (Jovernor of ]\hmritius ; a man 
who though wi(h‘ly dis-imilarin charactt*r, was scarcely 
inferior in abiliti(‘s even to l)uj)leix." 

' n. F. MaluMU* Li 1 MiunLumais first went t*» sea at the aj^e ten, and 
entiTed tlie ser\iee of tlie French East India Company wliile he wa.s yet 
vt'iy youn* 4 . He jittracted notice hy the impr«*vi‘ments lie sii;^u"ested in 
naval architecture and machinery. lM*in !4 left m ithout employment hy a 
lout; peaci*, he turned his attention to commerce and ma<le a considerable 
fortune hy tradini^ in the Indian Seas. He wa.s afler\Nards fi»r t\No yi*ars 
in the servict? of Fortuj^al ; and in JTod lie was appointed hy his tiwn 
sovereii^n to the Lrovernuuni of the islands t>f Maiintins and l>ourhon. 
These islands had been taken possession of by the Froncli after beiin,' 
abandoned hy the Duteli and lV>rtuoucse. 'Fhe interior of both was a 
forest, only inhahited by runaway .sla\ea. 'I'he Eiin>pi.in inhabitants on 
the coast were pirates ami adventurers, scaroely less s;iv.au;e than their 
neighbours. La Uoiiiahuinais hroiight them all into order, and liimself 
initiated them in the arts of ugrieulture and commeroe ; he raised fortifi¬ 
cations, constructed docks, <piays, mills, ar.senals, barracks and hospibils ; 
introduced the cultivation of sugar-cane, c»»tton and indigo, ;vs well as i>f 
the magnioc r«)ot (iu»w the chief sii]»j>ort of the inhabitants) and by a 
combination of persuasion, example, and authority, ho raised his island-s 
it> the rank they held immediately before tlie cession of Mauritius to the 
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This fleet consisted of five Company’s ships and a 
frigate, and had been sent from Europe half-equijiped 
and lialf-manned. It had since met with many losses 
and disasters, and was at last in a manner the creation 
of the talents and resources of its commander. 

Immediately on reacliing the coast it fell in with tlie 
I^mglish fleet, greatly inferior in numbers, but superior 
in quality both of ships and men. Several indecisive; 
actions followed, and the nisiilt was that tlie Ihiglish 
were obliged to retire to Ceylon, leaving the I'rcnch in 
])osscssion of tlie coast. I^a llourdonnais thvn I'epain'd 
to l^ondicherry, to concert witli l)u])leix an imnu‘diate 
attack on Madras ; but I)upl(‘ix f(‘lt his conseejuence 
hurt l)y the (‘m])loym(‘nt of anotlua* ollic(‘r within the 
limits usually entrusted to him, and La llourdonnais 
being hims(*lf of an inqiatiiait tem]H‘r, the two chiefs 
got into disputes and animositi(‘s tlijit impeded their 
common object. La l>ourdonnfjis, however, at length 
sailed, taking with him a reinfon^canent from Pondi- 
ch(;rry. 

^ladras, with two villages within its territory, con¬ 
tained 200,000 inhabitants, but the Europeans, who aloiu; 
could be relied on for its d(*f(*nc‘e, did not exceed 2)00, 

English. At tliat time tliey were flourisliing colonies, the naval arsenal 
of tlie French in the East, and the greatest thorn in the side of the Eng¬ 
lish, whose largest trading vessels were scarcely safe on the coast of India 
or ill the mouth of the Ganges from the activity of the cruisers of Mau¬ 
ritius. The gre.at qualities and attainments of La Dourdonnais are tlms 
summed U]> by Orme : ‘ IJis knowledge in mechanics rcmlered him cuj»ablo 
of building a shijifrorn the keel ; his skill in navigation, of conducting her 
to any part of the globe ; and his courage, of defending her against any 
e(|ual force. In the conduct of an oxj>edition, he sujierintcnded all the 
details of the service, without being perplexed either witli the variety or 
the number of them. His plans were simple, his orders precise, and 
both the best adajited to the service in which he was engaged. His ap¬ 
plication was incessant, and difticulties served only to heighten liis activity, 
which always gave the example of zeal to those whom he commanded.’ 
{Memoirs of La Bourdonuais^ and Orme.) 
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of wlioin only 200 were soldic^rs even in name. Part 
only of the town was fortified, and tliat with a rampart 
wliicli La Poiirdoniiais compares to a garden wall. 

Tlie French landed 1,100 Europeans and negro(‘S, 
and *M)0 or 100 discii)lincd s(‘j)oys ; about l,S0O men 
remaHu^d in tlui ships. They l)ombard(‘d the town 
with foiHt(‘en mortars, and batteiH^d it fi*om tluar shi[)s 
lor three days, and W(‘re at la^t on th(* point of (‘Nca- 
Inding, when tlu* fhiglish ea])itulat(‘<l and surnuKhu'cd 
th(‘ms(‘lv(‘s prihOiKU’s, on condition that tli(‘y should be 
allow<‘d to ransom their town. On this siipulalion they 
steadily insi.st(‘d, and (‘xa(‘ted i*(*j>eated and solemn 
assiii*anct‘s that the ransom should be mod(*rate. I>a 
Pourdouiiais agi’i'cd to th(‘se t(‘rnis tin* inorc^ readily as 
he was alanmnl by a r(‘j)ort o(‘the retuiai ol'tlie Ibiglish 
ll(*et to the* coast., lie iaithfully 1‘ulfilh‘d tlieni. and 
alb r some time excvuteil a foianal tn*aty of ransom, and 
eonsent(‘d to Icavi* the Ibigii-^h in posst-ssioii of all their 
pj’ivate propei'ty and hall’ the military stores, and to 
reston* tin* town to them lor a sum ecpial to lltt,iM)0/., 
for the payment (»!’which lhi*y w'ere to give hostages. 

The fall of Madras was a severe blow' to the ri'puta- 
tion of the English, and might have l)een fatal to th(‘ir 
interests if La Lourdonnais had l)ei‘n allowed to com- 
]>Icte his plans against tludr other sctthaiuMits. Put 
long l^efore the conclusion of the second agreeimuit, 
J)uj)l(‘i\ and his (.ouiieil had ]>rote*<ted agaijist the 
capitulation. Tlu*y maintained that Madras fell wdthiii 
th(‘ir governuKUit from th(‘ moment that the FrcTich 
(‘olours were hoist(‘d on its w'ulls, announced their 
having luitired on an (engagement to give the towm to 
th(? nabob, and dire(Ued La Pourd(»nnais to dismantle 
it without d(‘lay, and rcMiuce it to i\ comlition wdiicdi 
shuidd j)revent its alfording any additional strength to 
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the native ])riiie(‘. TJiey also a])])ointe(l a subordinate 
council to control f^a liounlonnais, and issued an order 
to the military officers to ()l)ey no instructions but from 
tliem. La llourdomiais resisted these measures, dis¬ 
claimed the authority of the Government of Pondi¬ 
cherry, and put some of the persons emphycMl to in¬ 
fluence the troops under arrest. On tlu‘ other hand (if 
Ave believe La Lourdonnais) Duplcix u*ave secret orders 
for seizim*’ lii.s jurson, and thi7ii;> })r(K*(‘ed(Ml so far as 
at one time to be on the vtTH'c ol* a civil conflict. All 
this violence was carried on in the nanu‘ of the Gouncil, 
ov(‘r whom Diij^hax, from his abiliti(.'s, (‘Xcavised an un¬ 
limited control ; lu* himsidf all the tinu‘ k(‘pt up a 
])rivate c(>rresj)()ndejjce Avith La liounlonnais, assurinii* 
him of his e.st(vm and ree^anl, and endeavouritiu; to 
attain ])y ]K*rsnasion tlie sam(‘ ol)j(.‘ets whi(*h in his 
])nl»li(‘ eliaraeter lu‘ was seizing’ on with so hi^^ii a 
hand. 

The season was at this time JipproaehinL»* at which it 
becomes unsafe for vt*sM*Is to remain at Madras, whean* 
th(U’(,* is only an open roadstead ex[>osed to all the 
violence {)i‘the t(‘m]>est with which the monsoon sets in, 
and Avhieh is the more daniz:i*rous bc'causc*, it blows 
almost dii'eclly on the short*. lai lioiirdonnais had 
llierctbi’e l)e(‘n ))nsiiy (‘uiployed in shippini^* tin; public* 
])ai‘t oftlu^ ca|)tu]*ed pi*opeity, and wcadd so(>n have* b(‘i‘ti 
able* to put out to sea. (hi ()elo|)er 2, the day altc*!* lu^ 
had .sii^au^d the treaty of ransom, the weather was still 
calm and clear ; but at midnight the monsoon ^et, in 
with more tlian usual fury. (Im*, Fi’(‘nch ship was 
swalloW(‘d uj) ))y the Avav(*s, four lost their masts and 
w(‘r(i filled with water so as to lie in instant. dani»'er of 
ecang to the bottom ; oiuj only mami<^‘(*d to (sc^aju* by 
running- to tlu*, southwaivl ; from twenty to thirty other 
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ships that were in the roads went down or were driven 
asliori!. 

Tliis disaster altered all La lioiirdoimais’ pro.s])CCts. 
He was IK) longer h1)1(i Io face* tli(‘ or (‘.veil to 

(^oiitiiiiie on tin* const o(‘ ( oroinande], Avliere tlieiv. is no 
lmrl)our to afford a slieltei* from tlie monsoon. II(*. was 
tli(*refdre o])lii»’ed to use all expcMlition in winding u]) 
liis affairs at Madras. Having r(‘C(‘ived n^pexated as- 
suran(*(‘s from the Council of Pondi(‘lierry that hi^ (‘ii- 
gagt‘nients should 1 k‘ faithfully fulfilled, and having 
ol)tain(‘d lli(‘ consent of tlu' iLiiglish to ])o>t]>on(‘ tla* 
r(‘storation of Madras till the* month ordanuary. wli(‘n 
file pulilic prope rty seoidd liavc Ikh'Ii cntirc'Iy n'lnoviol, 
he* made over tin* government to tlie senior nit'mher of 
t h(‘ ( ouiieil x'lit hy M. 1 )upl(M‘x, and sailt‘d liinisell’ror tlh‘ 
roads of Pondieheriy. Ihit fresh disse ii>i<ni> had arisen 
with tli<‘ Council of that plac(\ and an angrv <li>('us>ion 
endt‘d in a reluc'tant ae<(uie.s(*ence of La l)ourdonnais in 
their doire tliat the whole fleet should [iroceed to Aehin 
in Sumatra. I'or that j)ort lu‘ accordinglv set sail : 
four of the >hips made good their d(‘>tination in sj)ite of 
a >trong contrary wind ; hut the remaind(‘i\ with hims(‘]f. 
were for(*ed to giv(j way and sail before tite wind to the 
lsl(‘ of* France. < )n his tirrival he found that tlu* reprt*- 
s(‘ntations of M. Hupleix and the enmity ol‘ tlK‘ Com- 
])any had ])r(‘vaih‘d, and that the. King’s ministers had 
sent out anotlic'r officer to supersede him in his gov(‘rn- 
tniait. 

On rea(‘hing Franca' he was im])rison('d in tlie 
llastihx and rcanainc'd th(*r(' for threa'yc'ars in tlu* most 
rigorous confin(*m(‘nt. IL* was cliargcal, in adilition to 
his politietd oflenca's, with (a>rruplion, (‘mhe//h'nu*nt, 
and extortion, but was at haigth accpiitted by a 
committee of the Frivy Council to whom his (*asi' was 
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referred, and lA^as release<l Avitli rninod fortunes and 
broken liealtli, Avliich before long brought liiin to the 
graA^e. 

The departure of La liourdonnais, or rather his pre¬ 
vious disaster, lost the French the eoinmand of the sea 
and delivered tlie English sctlleiuents from immiiuait 
danger ; but tlu^ men he hdt at Fondieherry incr(?as(Ml 
th(‘ Fnuicli force ashor(‘ to r),(M)0 Europeans, au<l 
]>oAA"erfully infliumeed all tli(‘ subsetpuait operations/ 

Wluai tlu' sitge of Madras was tlirealened tlu^ 
Englisii bad a])plied to the nnl>ol) for aid ; and, 
although tluy AV(‘r(‘ not successful, as ibeir rivals bad 
betai, in obtaining prompt and (‘(feetual assistanc(‘, tluy 
ha<l at haigtb prcvaib‘d on tbe nal)ol) to remonstrate. 
Dujdeix pacified bim by promising to givt‘ up Madras 
to bim ; l)ut wluai some time elaps(‘d afuu’ tluj cap¬ 
ture witlioiit any ]>rosj)ect of tb(‘ transfer, tbe nabob 
Avas in(‘ens(‘d at tbe dee(‘ption practiscMl on bim. and 
sent a for(*e under bis son, MabfVi/. Kbfm, to disj)ossess 
tb(‘ Frencb, in Avbicb b(' s(‘ems to bave fores(*(‘n no 
difliculty, Tbe force consistiMl of (S,000 or 10,000 nuai, 
of wbom l.OOO were cavalry.'’ Tbe cavalry of tbe 
f'arnatic were inlbrior even to those of tb(‘ nortluMai 
])rovinc(?>, 1 be infantry were also more puny men, 
but could scarcely be worse soldiers. d here were 
likewise some guns, but old and utterly unscu’viceabb*. 
They began by inv(*>ting tbe town, and did so without 
opposition, tb(j b'rencb having orders not to comnuaice 
hostilities. fhey iu‘Xt cut tbrougb a sandbank to let 
off a piece of wat(‘r whicii covered tlii^ south face of the 
fort, and at tbe same time they took poss(\ssion of a 
spring, three miles from tb(j flu’t, on Avbicb the? garrison 

()rin(‘, i. 74. 

rrnit'i'r ]{('rolntion (/f.s hnirs. Paris, 1757, i. 155. 
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])riHci])nlly (lo{)L‘ri(](‘(l for vvjilor. T]h\ IxAsie^cd wore 
tlius f()rc(‘d OH oflcHsive ()j)cratioHs, they opened a fire 
from tlieir and Ihey ])repare<l a detaehmcnt of 

])(‘tweeii »)()() and lOG men, witli two held pieces, for the 
])Hrpose of drivinj^ tlie (‘iiemy from the sprinij!;. Tliis 
small detachment ])oldly advanced Ixyond the pro- 
t(‘etion of tlie fort, and was met by a larue body of the* 
nabob's (•avalry, who advancecl in orfl(*r, and 

W('r<^ on (Ik* point ofcliaiyine; th(‘ detachment, lait wcin* 
broiiu’ht to a pause l>y the op(‘nini!: of tl)(‘ fi(‘ld pi(‘C(^'^. 
As lh(‘V did not know the number f)!' tliost* LOins, and 
had no con(*eption ol'llu* rapi<lily with which they W(‘r(‘ 
s(‘rvt‘d, thev stood several round> in the ex]>ectation 
that when all W'ert* diseliare’cd tlieia* \'ould be a h>ni:’ 
interval helbre (Ikw could l)e r<‘loaded : but tindinu' (lie 
iire (‘ontiniit* with iiiiabatefl vivacity, and >eeinu'seventy 
of their owTi nuinb<‘r tall ^’ictim< to its etltMis, they lill 
into (‘onfu>ion and finally fled from tin* tield. The 
French took |»o>sc‘ssioii of' th(‘ir bai:*i!'ai*‘(‘ and some of 
(lieir uiiiH (which last tliey did not think w'ortli 
l>rinu'ini:‘aw ay), atid r(*turne<l to tin* town without the 
loss of a man. This unexpected attack alarmetl Mahffiz 
Kluin, and a^ he was likew ise infornuxl of tin* a|H)roach 
ol’ a rcinfonaunent from Pondicherry, he concentrated 
the force em[)loyed in investinu' Madras, and moved to 
St. riiouK*, a town about four miles furtlier south. llc‘ 
took up liis oround l)etwc*(‘n tin* town and a river 
to tht! south of it, the l)anks of which lie determined 
to d(‘(end. I'lu* Frtuich detachnu*nt coiisistixl of doO 
Furop(‘an sol<liers, 1(H) saih»rs, and idH) sepoys,^ 
and w\as command(‘d by M. Para<Iis, a bi-ave ofHcer, 
liillurt(» chi(dly known as a violent partisan of M. 
Dupleix. It was determiiUMl that M. Ihiradis should 

Jc In (Ivrttitn Ht’vnf i. 168 . 
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attack tlie enemy at daybreak on the 2ltb, wliilc a 
detaclimcnt of 400 men from IMadras sliould at the 
same time fall on their rear. Wlien Paradis readied 
the river, he found tlie nabob’s army drawn ii}) on the 
opposite bank, and saw no sign of tlie approacli of tlie 
troops from Madras. He neverthdess crossed without 
hesitation, and afUu* a sharj) discharge of musk(‘try 
fell upon the enemy with the liayoiu't. "Jdie boldness 
of th(‘ action, and tJie imjiefuosity of the cliarga*, struck 
the ^loguls with amazeiiKmt ; tiny at oihh* gave way, 
and tlie horsii and foot falling ba(*k ]>romi<ciioiisly oti 
each ()th(‘r in the narrow stivvU ol' the town, thi‘ 
confusion of the throng was so g]\‘at that they i*(^- 
mained for some time (‘Xjiosed to the fire of llu‘ fVtmch 
without making any resistanc(‘, and without b(*ing able 
to (‘Scape. AVhen extricat(‘d from this difliculty, th(‘y 
r(‘trcatcd with pi’ocipitation to Arcot. This gallant 
exploit brok(‘ {h(‘ charm by which the lhir(»iK*ans Iunl 
still to a certain extent b(*en k(‘pt in awe* ol‘ the 
Moguls, and .^IiowimI to both nations the vast sup(‘- 
riority of spii-it and di>cij)lin(‘ over numlx'rs. 

Paradis ])ui’sued his mai’ch to ]\Iadras, ol’ which h(‘ 
took the gov(‘rnm(‘nt ; and immedial(‘ly [)roc(‘(‘tlcd, in 
execution ol’ his orders, to annul the tre‘aty with the 
Jhiglisdi, to the oliscrvaiice ol’ whi(di the; t)!o\'(‘rnm(*nt of 
JVindidierry was so recently and .^o solemnly ]»le‘dged. 
All ])rivat(* jirojierty exc(*j)t cloth(‘s and I’urnitiire was 
now seiz(_;d on as jwize ; all Ihiglishmem who re‘f’use‘d 
to give th(‘ir jiarole; not to serve; against the Fre‘nch 
were to be prisoners of war ; and all who would not 
take the; oath of allegiance to King L(‘wis were to (juit 
the; town and territory of Madras. Th(‘ Knglish loudly 
exe;laimed against this gross br(;ach of faith, liy which 
many of th(*m we'n; r(;duc(*d to ruin ; many r(‘fus(‘d to 
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j^'ivc tlieir j)ar()le, inul (‘sc.aped as op])()rfunities offered 
to Fort St. David. The (Joveriior and [)rincij)al in- 
habitants werii sent to Pondicherry, and conducted into 
tliat |)]a(?e in an ostentatious |)roces>ion, ex[)Osed to 
ihit <ra/e oi' oO^OGO spectators/^ 

Dupleix’s only (‘.xcus(‘ for his violation of the treaty 
witli th(‘ Kn<i;li>h and his own solemn promise to La 
1 loiirdonnais, was tlir poss(*ssion ol* sc*cret orders whicli 
lie rafluu* insinnat(*rl than assert(*d. It lias since, 
how(‘V(‘r, been (‘stal)Iislu‘d that, while* I^a Ihnirdonnais 
liad positive* orele*rs in retain no cemrjuest lie* miiz^lit 
make*,’ l>uph‘ix hael as ]>e)>itive. but seen’e*,t orders, on 
ne) ae’coiint tei part with Madras; and that the* Fre*nch 
Ministry and (’ompanv were* >e> a>ha!ii(,'d e)i‘ these 
ceiniradictions and the eli.sii’raee'ful tran.^aeuion te.) which 
they led, that they e*e)nde'>(‘(*ne](*el to (*ntreat Du|)leix to 
take* tlie* responsibility eil’the whole* alfair upon himse*lf. ‘ 
TheaiLi.h this fact elear> Du]»leix o(* all suspicieiu e)f 
p(*rsonal motives, it ehies noihinir to remove the* 
impression e)f liis indi(lere‘ne*e to jmlilic faith, which he 
himself ineU*e*d ehu's ne)t se*em anxious te) eh‘ny.’’ 

Fe)rt St. David was ne>w the* einly re‘i'ui;*e; for the 
Fmelisli on the* ce)a>t of (/eireuuande*!. and as it was 
only twe'lve* mile*s south eif Pondiche‘rrv, the* posse'ssiem 
ol’ it by an e*ne*my was a sourev of uneasine‘ss as well as 
me)rtilie‘atie)n te) M. Dupleix, whe) te)ok the* e‘arlie‘st 
op])e)rtunity eif (*nelcave)urine: tei iveluce it. The feirt 
was smaller but much stronire*r than Madras. The 


’ (hiin isi lh, Art icle 

’ ‘ <)ui, iiKHisiour, je coiiMcillerai.s ji nion frero <lc man(|\ier a sa pan>le 
qiiaml ello pent faire tort a \in tiers, olio ost aussi avauta;^oiiso a un 

eiineini et aiiasi elcsavantarouse a la Oomj^ai^nio et a la Nation’ (Duploix's 
lt‘iter to L^i Bounloimais. Vinrs jnstijinit'nrs^ p. 18(>). 
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town h\y on n rivcT nbont n mile fnrtlu‘r south, iind was 
called Ciiddalore (Cadulur), a name whicli tlie Frencli 
apply to Fort St. David also. Cnddalore had a wall 
and bastions on all sides except that towards the sea, 
Avhere a river, which, like all others on tliis coast, runs 
from west to east, alU*r [)assin<i; tlie northern iac‘e of the*, 
town, turns south and covers the (^ast side;, b(‘ini;' si‘pa- 
rated from the sea by a narrow spit of sand. 

l)upl(‘ix’s first step in i()i*minu' liis deta(‘hment for 
this enter[)ris(‘ was to s(‘nd for M. Faradis to (*ommand 
it. fhe Fjic'lisli (»n tluar part a|)pliiM! to tla* nal)ol) for 
assistance, and Ik* readily e'rant(‘d it on tlu ir promisinji; 
to })ay a ])ortion of the (‘Xp(*nse. M. Faradis l(‘ft 
Madras with an escort of »h)() Ihiropc’ans, and avail(*d 
himself ol‘ the* opportunity to brinu* off a (piantity of 
})lunder(‘d propei’ty which was i*arrit‘d by a Ioiil;’ train 
of ciilis or Indian port(‘rs. ^^dK*n lie had mareh(*d up¬ 
wards of thirty miles (a third of tlu* distan(*(‘ to Fondi- 
cherry), h(‘ was attack(‘d l)y a divi>ion of tin* nabob’s 
army under MaldVi/ Khan, which hunc* on his flanks 
and r(‘ar ; tla* infantry firing' from tlx* tliiekets and 
oth(‘r cov(‘r, and the cavalry advancintr fVnm tiim* to 
time, as if on the ])oint of chari^'inc; sword in hand. 
The Ih'eiich, (‘inbarrassed with their convoy, W(‘n‘ 
oldij^ed to act ])urely on the di‘l(‘nsiv<*, 1‘ormintr uj) 
when threat(‘ned by tlu; horsci, and resnmini** their 
march wh(‘.n they had checke<l tlx* eixany. In this 
maniK'r they mad(; their way to Sadras, a Dutch settle¬ 
ment foity-two mih*s trom Madras, ddieir march had 
lattei*ly l)een ur<^vA] on with .so litth* consideration, that 
tlxi rear was s(‘pai’ated from tlx! advanci^, and did not, 
reach Sadi*as without difli<*ulty. rh(‘y had s{*veral nx*!! 
woundi;d durintr tlui march, and twelve or fourt(‘en 
Furoj>(‘ans w(‘r(‘ made ])risoners ; aixl this misfortune, 
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joiiK^d to \]\v jipiKinnmai of r(*lr(‘ut and |)ursHit, dis- 
heartcniHl tlic Freiidi, and revived the spirits of the 
Mnssulinans. At Sadnis Paradis was joined by a 
stronj^’ d(!tachni(‘nt s(!iit out from Pondielierry to relieve 
hinij and reached that town without further molesta¬ 
tion. 

His jouriuy, however, luid been to no j>urpf)sc‘, for 
th(‘ oflieers j>rotested against his being* appoint(‘d to the 
command in prefenuiet* to his seniors, and .M. Dupleix 
felt himself constrain(‘d to confer it on .M. Piny, the 
oldest officer on tin* spot. The garrison oi‘ Fort St. 
Havid was only luirnpt‘ans an<l HM) Indian Por- 
tuguc‘S(‘ ; 2,tM)() of the native irnyular infantry had, 
lio\vc‘V(‘r, Ikh'Ii hir(‘d for tin* |)rot(.*etion of' (’iiddaloro 
aiid th(‘ rest of the territory. The French ibrce 
amount(*(l to ukui (for the most part Jhiropeaiis), 

with six fiel<l pi(‘C('s and as many mortars. They 
niarche<l from the iu‘ighbourhood of Pondicherry on 
])eeemlH*r S, and soon after erosse<l the river Panfir and 
ent(‘red (he Pritish territory, d heir plan was to halt 
at a e<mntiy hous(^ belonging to the fiovernor, a mih‘ 
and a half from the fort, which had a eoiut-ytird in 
li’ont ami a largt* walled ganhm in the rear. They ha<l 
l)e(ai misled by some* false intdligenee conveved to 
I>upl(‘ix, and did not I'xpec't that the nabob would 
scaid any considerable bodv of tnx^ps to aid the besii^ged. 
In this IxTul’ (as (bane statesthev wen' dismissed as 
soon as tiny had occupied the house, and dispersi'd in 
(juest of food and fin'wood and the othia* ('x'cupations 
natural aft(*r a march. While thus s(‘atter(‘d they ]X‘r- 
e(*ive<l that th(‘ whole of tlu* nabob’s army was coming 
down on tluiu, and had alnaidy arri\ed within a mile. 
A sudden panic seized on them at the sight, and in- 
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stead of defending the gard(Mi, as seemed tlie obvious 
course, tliey tied witli jinvipitation to tlie Pamir, 
wliieli tlic'y hastened to reeross, and W(‘re only saved 
by the sl(*adiness of their artillery from total destriie- 
tion." 

Put this protection did iK^t n'store the coiiragt*. of 
the fugitives ; they plunged into tlu! river, which was 
scarcely forda1)]e, leaving their ranks, wetting their 
ammunition, and in many cases tlirowing away their 
arms. On this occ'asion tlay again owed iluar safetv 
to the steadiness of tluar ariilhay, who dnwv up their 
guns on the riv(‘r, and gradually withdrcwv tlaan to 
tbrm a ti*c‘sh hattiay <m the opposite bank. In this 
manner tli(‘ di'taehimait i*(‘turn(‘d to tlu'ir [)ost n(‘ar 
PondieluaTy. alter a night and day of incessant e\(*r- 
tion, witli 122 nuai killed and W()und(‘d, and having 
lost all their baggage but such as Iiad not eomc* uj) 
wh(‘n the a(!tion began. 

This unexi)eeted success of tlu* nabob’s troo])s gave* 
^I. Dupleix a higlua’ im])r(‘ssion of iho importance of 
that ])rince as an ally, lie eommen(‘(‘(l ji iu‘g<»tiation 
to obtain hi^ iriendshi]>, but did not slaekcai his opera¬ 
tions during its jwogrchS. lie made anoth(‘r un>ueces>- 
ful attack on Port St. David by s(‘a, and to hast(‘n tlu‘ 
nabob’s decision h(‘ sent a detaohnaait IVom Madras to 
ravag(‘ tln^ neighbouring part of the ( arnatie ; and th(* 
four shijis of I.a Pourdonnais’ s(piadron which had 
made tlaur way to Acliin returning about this time 
to tlu? coast of ('oromandel, he made, so good a use of 
this apj)ar(*nt reinforeenKait that the; nabob b(‘(‘ame con- 

^ A Fiencli JirlUltTy officer who w.'is present «'ives a (lifl'ereiit account 
(La Ihundonnais, Sniff- dv jtinrs jiisfljirafirfs^ ji. (iS). I»y liis statfineni 
the French were not Hiirprisc<l, hut defenth'd tlicniHt^lves until their 
annnunition was cxjiendcd, and tlicn retreated in i;ood order to tin) Panar, 
where they fell iiito ctuifusion as Ktat(‘<l in the text. 
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vinccd of tlu^ lio[)(‘l(‘ssiU!Ss of llie cause, and 

transfoiTcMl liis friendslii]) to their rivals. 

As a ])ro()f of liis lu^w attaclimeiit be sent liis eldest 
sou, iMabfuz Khau, to Ihmdiclierry, wliere lie was re¬ 
ceived with great r(isp(‘ct and gratified by uiaguificent 
presciiits. 

(:ould the French ships have co-operat(jd in an 
attack on l"oi*t St. David, their services would have 
Ihvu as important in n'ality as tiny ha<l heiui r(‘pre- 
s(‘nted l»y Dnph'ix, lor tlui garrison had almost en- 
tirdy ex]iau>t(‘d its r(‘>ourc(^s, and wa^^ J^a\(*d liy 

tlu‘ (‘iilerprise of an ollicer wlio ran his ship into tin? 
])ort anti lan<h*(l twcaity recruits an<l (JO.OOO/. Ihit tlit^ 
1‘ear of tin* return of the Ihigli.Nh fl(‘(‘t, now superior in 
ftiree, ol)ligt‘d Duph'ix to send his .ships to the westc*rn 
coast, where they auclit)r(‘.l in tlie F<»rtiiguese [nan of 
(loji. lie <lid not. however, d(‘sist i‘rom his land oper.a- 
tions ; and lading now s(‘cur(' from tlie nahoh he sent 
till* same l*oree as l)d‘ore un<lcr M, Fanidis to renew the 
attack on f'ort St. Davi<l, hut wluai on the i>oiiit of 
commencing its opt'rations it was inti*rrupted hy the 
actual app(‘arance of lh(‘ Fnglish licet, :nid compelh*d to 
n'lreat to Fon<licli(‘rry. 

The fleet lande<l ItH) F.uro])eans sent from Ilengal, 
an<l lent oOD sailors and lott marines as a tiuujiorary 
augnuaitation of tlu* garrison. Not long after. lt)0 
FuroiK‘ans, ihM) native Portuguesi*. and lt)() 
arrived from IJomhav, and ItMi .sc*[)oys from 1elli- 
ch(‘rrv ; and in the course' ol’ theye'ar the Fomj)anyV 
shi[)s brought out lot) Ihiropeans from Ihigland. 

In flanuary Major Lawrem:e arrived fi'om Fmgland, 
with a commission to command all the Conijianyks 
forces in India. An attack being then expected from 
IVmdicherry, he encamped near the Ihinur to oppose it; 
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but it was not before he detected a j)lot by tlic 

comiiiniider of tlie Tellicberry sepoys to carry over bis 
party to the enemy, and further discovered tliat his in¬ 
terpreter was in tlic jiractice of sendinjjf re<»;ular intelli¬ 
gence to Madame DiipleiK, wlio understood tlie Tamul 
laimaiau'e, and wlio was as active-minded and as mucli 

O O' 

int(‘rested in pul)li(* atfairs as her husl)an(l.^ Hie inter¬ 
preter and one of liis accomp]ic(‘s W(‘re ]iani;(‘d, and 
the TtdliclieiTy commanded* with tiMi of liis olHc(*rs were 
l)anisli(Ml to St. Helena, wliere several of them liad re¬ 
course to the rem(‘dy of Hindus in d(‘spair, and assisliMl 
each other in puttini»* an end to tlu*ii* lives. The 
failure of this (‘oiispiracy [irobably (hTiycnl th(‘ intended 
attack fi’om PondiclKa’ry ; and so(ai af((*r, the J^nelisli 
s({uadroii which had withdrawn diirintr the monsoon, 
return(‘d Irom (Aylon to Fort St. l)avid, and put an 
end tor the*, |>r(‘^(‘nt to all d(‘^iu'ns on that pla(‘(‘. 

IWit after the hqise of tour months tlu* four f'lHaich 
shi[)s that had been scait to (ioa, and ha«l sinci* made a 
voyaife to the Mauritius, n'tiu’ned with a reinforcenu'nt 
ol* three >liips ol‘the* line trom fhirope. I>y judiciously 
availinii’ himself ol the land and .sea bn‘(‘Z(‘s, \\hi(*h 
l)low alternately dui*ine; the day and niitht, and oj* a 
southerly wind wliich blows constantly at that season 
at a ii;reat(T distance from the, shon*, M. IJouvet, the 
commander, succeed<id in deceivini:* the Fnulish commo¬ 
dore, first oflerini' battle, tluai affe(‘tini;‘ to make for 
ITmdicherry, and at lenu'th jiushinn' straiiilit for Madras, 
Avhich was th(^ real obj(*ct of liis voyau;e. He tluTc 
landed iOD soIdi(*rs and and imm(‘diat(‘ly re¬ 

turned to Mauritius. The Fiiirlish comniodon^ ((Jrilfin) 

^ ‘ lie was married to a woman endowed with as much spirit, Jirt, and 
pride as himself, horn in the country, mistress of all the low cunniiij 4 
peculiai-t(^ the native.s, ami well skilled in their language.’ (Lau'rnin's 
Narrutin., p. 31). 
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purRuecl him to Madras, but was too late to overtake 
liim. 

M. I)uj)leix, thus relieved of the presence of the 
English fleet, and knowing that it would take some 
days to sail back against the southerly wind, deter¬ 
mined to employ the interval in one more attempt on 
Fort St. Dnvid. The first attack was to l)e on Ciul- 
dalore, wliich was to be escaladed in the night. The 
])lan liaving transpired, f.awrencc had recourse to a 
stratagem, lie. witlidrew the garrison and the guns 
from (diddalore as a ])lace incaj»al)le of resistance, and 
as soon as it was dark marclied ])ack ])otli tlie guns 
and the garrison with sucli a reinibr<‘ement as seemed 
nec(‘ssary for tlu* perf(‘(‘t safety of tlie place*. The 
French w(‘re ignorant rf* tliis second arrangement, and 
canu* on in tlie niglit as to an easy con<|U(*'>t. When 
lli(‘y W(‘re fixing their scaling ladders, they were sur- 
])ri>ed l)y a di>chargi‘ of musketry and grapeshot from 
all tlu* rani])arts witliin reach. Tlu* sudden dis(*overy 
of flu* trap laid for them striu*k the whole body with a 
panic. Tlu*y flung down their arms without firing 
a shot, and fh‘d in a tr(*pidation from which they did 
not rccovi*!* until they were within tlu* bounds of 
Fondicherry. 

This was M. Dupleixks last enterprise against Fort 
St. David. He was now l)usily occin>ied in providing 
for his own defence. In addition to the strong squadron 
they already had in Imlia, the English were fitting out 
a great (*x[»edition in Kuro[)e wliich there could be no 
doubt was ultimately designed against Pondicherry. 
It consisted of six shijis of the line, a twenty-gun ship, 
and a bomb vessel, and was accompanied by eleven of 
the Company’s ships conveying troops and stores. The 
troops amounted to 1,500 men, and with them the 
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whole niiuiber on board the fleet was 8,000 men. It 
was commanded by Admiral Boscaweii. 

The admiral liad orders to attack Mauritius on his 
way to India, and he was assisted on that expedition 
by six Dutch Indiamen with dOO soldiers, which were 
<^oini^ from tlie (’ape of Good Hope to Ihitavia. 

From the (Kuitinual prevalence of tlie south-i'ast 
monsoon, ]\Iauritius can only be a[)proa(‘he(l from one 
quarter, and from a reef of rocks with which it is 
surrounded it is only accessible at two points. Thcs(‘ 
difliculties, <j;'reat at any tinu', wen* ]K‘iirly insurmount¬ 
able to men without local knowledu'c*, and Boscawen, 
after reconnoitrinii* and (‘ndeavourinii* to ol)tain infor¬ 
mation by takinu* ])ri>o]iers, j^ave up the ent(‘rprise and 
continued liis course to India. 

On duly 2!) he arrived at Fort St. l)a\ id, and took 
the command of the shij^s in India. The conibin(‘d 
sfjuadrons formed the laruPst mai’im^ forct* ever yet 
sc‘cn in those seas. It consisted of thirty shij)s, thirteen 
of which were of the line, and none of less tlian oOO 
tons ])urden. The Fn<»;lish were elated by the ])resence 
of so formidable an armainent. and nc‘ver doubt(*d that 
the loss of ]\Iadras would be revenged by the capture 
of Fondicherry. 

To this object Boscaiven applied himself without 
delay. The land army was composed of 1,200 king’s 
troops and <S00 marines ; a battalion of ToO nK*n in the 
(Jompany’s service, among Avhom were 200 native 
IVmtuguese ; lOO artillerymen; and 1,101) sepoys who 
as yet were almost entirely undisciplined. To these 
the Dutch added 120 men from their station at Nega- 
patarn. The na})db also, now again going over to the 
strongest, sent 2,000 of his own horse, and the admiral 
had 1,100 of liis seamen trained to the use of the 
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musket, who were sent ashore to join the army as soon chap. 

as the siege began. __ 

^ The heavy guns and stores were sent by sea with 
tlie fleet, and the army marched on August 8. a.d. itis. 

They entered the French territory at Ariocopang, 
a strong post with the state of which (though only 
nine n)iles from their frontier) tluy were quite un¬ 
acquainted. A party of 700 Europeans was sent to 
storm a heaj) of ruins whicli was mistaken for the 
works. On their arrival tliey discovered, close in their 
front, tlu' real post, a regular fortiheation with a glacis 
and ditch, and were received with a tire of grape and 
musketry that killed loO men and officers. Among 
the latter was Major Goodere. an able and ex})erienced 
engineer, who was relied on for conducting the siege of 
I\)ndielie?TV. IJegular batteries were then erected, but 
so unskilfully that they’ had to be removed to another 
])lace. The French afterwards made a sally ; some 
saihu's, unaccustomed to the sc*ene, ran off in alarm, 
the soldiers folhovcd, and ^dajor LaAvrencc. who scorned 
to <]uit his station, fell into the hands of the enemy. 

After three or four days a magazine within the ])lace 
exploded and the French evacuati‘d it. The English 
at length advanced with much diminished spirit, having 
lost two of their best oflicers and wasted many days 
whicli were rendered of the utmost value from the 
approach of the monsoon. 

The town of Pondiclierry was sit uated about seventy 
yards from the seashore. Its extent within the walls 
was about a mile from north to south, and 1,100 yards 
from east to west. Tlie lan<l sides were fortified in the 
modern manner with a Avail and bastions, a ditch, and 
an imperfect glacis. Towards the sea there Averc 100 
guns in low batteries Avliicli protected that face and 

I 
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commanded the roads. The garrison consisted of 1,800 
Europeans and 3,000 sepoys. Besides the regular 
fortifications Pondicherry had another defence wliich 
is common in the south of India and is called a hound 
hedge. It is a broad belt composed of aloes, cactuses, 
and other thorny plants peculiar to the country, which 
form an impenetrable thicket, and encloses a consider¬ 
able space of ground about the Ibrt. In this instance 
it combined with the lower part of a river to form a 
circuit of .seven miles, and had five openings, each of 
which was secured by a redoubt. One of these redoubts 
being carried with unaccountable ease, tlie others were 
nccessarilyabandoned. 'I’lie English were tlicn enabled 
to commence their approaches. The s})ot they selected 
was on the north-west of the. fiwt, two or three miles 
distant from the nearest point to tvhieh the ships could 
be brought, although it was on the .ships iluy ditjxmded 
for all the guns and stores re<piired for the siege. 
They broke grouial during the night of .August L'U at 
the extraordinary distance of l,oU() yards from the 
]»lacc, and threw up a first and second parallel. r)efi)re 
the.se works were completed the French made a sally in 
great force under M. Paradis. They attacked both 
])arallels at once, and at the first discharge killed the 
commanding officer of the one most advanced, on 
which many of the English ran away and th(.‘ rest 
Avould have follotved had they not been inspired by the 
example and influence of Jtnsign Clive. This young 
man reproached them with their fears, pointed out the 
glory of victory, and led them on with such vigour 
that twenty Frenchmen fell at the first di.scharge, and 
the rest, surpri.sed by the unexj)ected resistance, retired 
in luistc. Tluy might still have easily overpowered 
the handful of men opposed to them, but Paradis had 
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fallen early in the attack, and, his troops discouraged 
marched back to the fort. 

The death of Paradis was severely felt by Dupleix, 
who lost in him not only a gallant officer and a devoted 
adherent, but an engineer familiar with the place he 
was to defend, and who had made the means of repelling 
attacks on it his particidar study. Dupleix hence¬ 
forward was himself the engineer, and shone as much 
in directing the operations of the troops as in pro¬ 
viding for their wants and in animating their coura<;e.° 
Parties continually sallied to attack the stores and 
cannon jiassing from the shijis to the camp, and kept 
as many men emjiloyed in escorting those convoys as 
had hefore Ixien required for transporting them. On 
one occasion they took two battering guns, and a 
detachment lieing inmuMliately sent to recover them 
was drawn into an amhus(*ade and oliliged to return 
])reeij)itat(‘ly to the (tarn}), allowing the cannon to be 
carried in triumph into the town. The garrison also 
kept uj) a (‘.onstant lire on the Avorking parties and 
killed many men, and. when at last the trenches had 
been advanc(‘d to within <S0O yards of the works, it was 
found that the French had let in water to lloo<l a 
natural morass Avhieh lay bi-tween the besiegers and 
the town, and had thus ])ut a stoj) to all further aj)- 
proa<‘hes in that direction. At this distance therefore 
the English were compelled to erect their batteries. 
They had one of four and one of eight guns (all eighteen 
and twenty-four ])Ounders), a third of five mortars and 
liftecn royals, and a fourth of fifteen cohorns ; but the 
French oj)ened new eud>rasures, established batteries 
on the crest of the glacis, and soon brought a fiz’e 

” Mhiwirc povr ; Jinn/rophic niavmV/t*, Article Dupleix, 

xii. 
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on the point of contest which doubled that of the 
besiegers. 

The admiral endeavoured to lessen this superiority 
by a diversion, and drew up all his ships abreast of the 
town. The depth of water would not allow him to get 
nearer than 1,000 yards off, and though the cannonade he 
opened was incessant and was terrible in ap])earance, it 
in fact did little injury, so that the French soon ceased 
to pay any attention to it; and Boseawen, finding he 
was Avasting ammunition to no purpose, discontinued 
lus fire. The fire from the batteries continued for three 
days longer, but from the distance could make but little 
impression, while that of the enemy increased, and di.s- 
mounted nine pieces of cannon of the besiegers. Sick¬ 
ness prevailed to a great extent in the camp ; the mon¬ 
soon was ra{)idly a[» 2 )roaching, and was preceded by 
heavy rain whicli tlircatcned to shut uj) the roads and 
actually flooded the trenches. A couiu.'il of nar was 
held and a retreat resolved on ; the batteries were 
abandoned, the guns and stores re-embarked, and on 
October 0 the army set out on its retreat.‘ 

The fort of Ariocopang was blown up as the army 
passed the site of it. The siege had lasted -12 days 
from the opening of the trenches. The loss by the 
English in action and by sickness amounted to 800 
European soldiers and 2(>o s(.“amen. Fcav of the sej»oys 
were killed, owing to their own pusillanimity as well as 
the duties they were em])loye.l in. 

It cost the French only 200 Europeans and oO 
sepoys. The deliverance of i’ondieherry was highly 
honourable to the abilities of the governor and the 
activity of the gjirrison ; but the attack might have, 

^ Orme. Narraiice of the TrcuntidriloHH of tfie JJrltitih S*jita(lrou.s hi 
Jnd'uiy hy an Ojficer vdw av.rov.d in tliosc aquadroiis, (Loudon, 17ul.) 
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failed, even witliout such an opposition, from the want 
of skill on the part of the assailants, ‘ for,’ as Ornie very 
truly remarks, ‘ tliere are few instances since the use of 
ljatterin<( cannon of a siege carried on by Europeans 
with more ignorance than this of l^ondichcrry.’ 
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CHAITER IV. 

Peace with France—English expedition to Tanjorc ~Cai)tiire of Devi Cota 
and treaty witli the H.ija Diiploix’s ambitious schemes Chanda 
Saheb’s adventures—Joins Mozati'er Jang—Their alliance with the 
French—Defeat and death of Amvar-u-din—Itejoieings at Pondicherry 
— Attack on Trichinopoly—The Paja aj>j)lies to tlie English—Advance 
of Nasir Jang—Joined ])y an English f(*rce under Lawrence —IVIutiny 
in the French force and its retreat - Duididx’s intrigues with the Thit;ln 
Nawabs—His enterprises—Capture of dinji—Attacks Nsisir .Jang - 
Death (»f the Viceroy -Ascendancy of the French Discontent of tlu* 
Patiln Nawabs --French acijuisitimis. 

XoT long after the return of the troo])s from Pon- 
clichcrry, intelligence AV.as receiv(‘(l of a .sus]»ension of 
arms between Franec ami Fnglaml pre])aratory to a 
general peace. Tliis information ]>nt an end to hos¬ 
tilities between the two nations in India, hut as they had 
still large military e.stahlishmentf>, tliey could scarcely 
reconcile themselves to sitting down in a state of 
peace, and were thus easily induced to emjdoy their 
superfluous forces in the internal wars of the native 
princes. The Engli.-h Avere tempted l)y a small advan¬ 
tage, casually ofl'ered, to engage in the concerns of a 
petty state, but the French enlered (hdiherately on an 
extensive and well-considered ])lan for permanently 
establishing the prejanuh^rance of their nation through 
all the southern part of India. 

Seiaji, the grandson of W'ucaji, and grand-nephew 
of SivajiV had succeeded to the ]»rinci])ality of Taiijore, 
but had been delhroned by his natural brother Pcrt.dh 


* See ii. 400. 
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Sin". Ilavin" no hoj)es from any other quarter, he ^hap. 

applied to the English for assistance. His cause seemed -i— 

just, he was siipposod to liave a strong party in Tanjore, 
and he promised the cession of Devi Cota, a place at 
the nioiith of the (■cderoou, IIk; jjosscssion of which was 
for many reasons thoiijiht desirable to the Company. 

Jl(! accordingly met with a favourable reception, and on 
his engaging to pay the expenses of the war if success¬ 
ful, his other terms were agreed to. The ])ruvince of 
Tanjore is bounded on the. north by the Coleroon, and 
(‘Xtends si'venty miles along the sea and sixty inland. 

It is crossed by many streams, and as every advantage, 
is taken of them ly moans of mounds and canals, it is 
one of the liest watered and most productive spots in 
India. Though the government Avas Haratta at the 
time we speak of, the people were Tumul, but probably 
the military chiefs, especially those of the cavalry, were 
likewise Maraitas. 

The force sent to restore Seiaii consisted of 4d0 Apni 

- , , . A.D. 1719. 

I'.uropeans and 1,000 sepoys commanded by Captain 
(..'ope, and its guns, provisions, and stores were con¬ 
veyed in four ships, of which two were of the line. The 
distanci! the troops had to march was only twenty-iive 
miles, but before it was accomplisluMl the monsoon set 
in Avitli a storm wbicb destroyed their tents, injured 
tlieir eipiipments, and killed many of their cattle. The 
Hag ship (a seventy-four), a sixty-four, and various 
other ships were lost at sea on the same occasion. 

When Cajitain Cope was able to move, he advanced 
to the Coleroon, but instead of being joined by friends 
of Seiaji, he found the whole country against him. The 
J’lnglish soldiers, who had never before encountered a 
native power, were dismayed at the formidable appear¬ 
ance of their enemies. They naiTowly escaped falling 
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into an ambuscade prepared for their destruction in the 
woods; and when they reached Devi Cota, such was 
the hostility of the country and the want of information 
that they could hear nothing of their shi])s though 
anchored within four miles of them. They were there¬ 
fore without provisions or guns. The walls of l)<ivi C6ta 
were too high to be cscaladed, a plan jjroposed by 
Ensign Clive to blow the gates open with six-[»ounders 
was judged too hazanlous, and after tlirowing some 
sluilLs from ooliorns into the jdace witliout eifect, the 
force fell back on Fort St. David. 

It was now clear that the cause of Seiaji was hope¬ 
less, ])ut the English had tlu'ir own character to re¬ 
trieve. and ho])ed by tlie act|uisitiou of Devi t’dta alone 
to indemnity themselves for the ex])ense f)f the war. 
Tlieir whole disjmsable force, StJO Enro])eans and 
.sepoys, was therefore embarked under Major Lawrence 
and sent by sea to the Coleroon. They landed on the 
side of a branch of that river opjmsite to Devi Cdta, 
and from that side they determined to hatter the town. 
The wall being of cut stone, an<l not of mud, Avas easily 
br(!ached in tliree »lays, l)ut the river was deep and 
ra])id, and could not have been crossed if the carpenter 
of one of the ships had not volunteered to make a raft 
capable of carrying over a large j)art of the trooj)s. 'I’o 
render the invention available it was necessary to have 
a ro})e fixed on the opjiosite side, and the same car¬ 
penter swam across in the night and fastened one to a 
tree near the bank. The rope Avas sunk under Avater to 
conceal it from the enemy. Xext day 400 Euroj)eans 
and three field jacces AA'arped across against the stream, 
to the utter astonishment of the Tanjorines. Tluy, 
however, manned the walls in multitudes, and lined 
the shore, keeping up a heavy fire on the troops as they 
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crossed. A footing once gained, the rest of the force 
crossed by degrees. It lost thirty Europeans and fifty 
sepoys in the passage. 

Major Lawrence determined to storm the breach 
witlioiit delay, and sent a platoon of 34 Europeans 
with 700 sc])oys under Ensign (now Lieutenant) Clive, 
to occupy ail unfinished entrenchment which had been 
thrown u]) iu front of the breach. The Europeans ad¬ 
vanced after losing four of their number, but they Avere 
not followed by the sepoys, and tlieir rear was .thus 
left entirely Avithout jirotection. This want of co-opera¬ 
tion did not escapi'- tlu; enemy, and AA'hen tlie Euro- 
jieans had reached the entrenchment, and were actually 
presenting tluar muskets to fire, a party of horse AA'hicli 
had lieen coiicealeil bidiind a bastion, by a sudden and 
rapiil evolution which manifesteil the excellence both of 
the hors<“s and the riiU rs, fell on the rear of the platoon 
Avith so much impetuosity that the men had no time to 
face about and defend theinselA'i's, and in an instant 
f Aventy-six of the platoim were cut to pieces. A horse¬ 
man niad(“ a bloAv at ( live which he aAoi<led, and suc- 
eeeded in making his way to the sepoys Avith three 
others. Avho were all that surviA-ed the slaughter. Major 
Lawrence now adAanced Avith the main body of the 
detachment. The ranjorine horse re]>eated their charge 
and were allowt‘<l to ajiproach Avithin fourteen yards of 
the line, Avhen a cool discharge from the troops (iioav 
fully pre])ared to receive them) causeil such Ikia’oc 
among them that they fled Avith ])rccipitation, and LaAv- 
rcnce advancing found the breach abandoned and had 
only to take jiossession of the place. A body of 1(1,(100 
Tanjorine horse Avho had been posted behind the toAvn 
moved off at the same time and retired from the field of 
action. 
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The English had now gained their own object by the 
taking of Devi Cota, and the rdja had little prospect of 
obliging them to renounce their conquest; and, as there 
could be no hopes of restoring Seiaji against the wishes 
of the whole of the Tanjorines, there was little difficulty 
in negotiating a ])eace. The rdja ceded Devi Cota and 
a portion of territory round it, and paid a sum of money 
equal to the expenses of the war. lie also agreed to 
pay an annual pension of -1,000 ru])ees to Seiaji, and tlie 
English engaged to ])revent any further disturbance to 
the government of Tanjore on the part of the latter 
prince. 

Wliile the linglish were aft’onling this example of 
interference in the affairs of native states, M. Dupleix 
was engaged in maturing the plan which he had long been 
meditating. The weakness of the Mogul emjnre had 
been much earlier remarked by every European in its 
dominions. An extravagant contemjU for its means of 
resistance led to the crude attempts of Sir -John Child 
and his contemporaries. 'J'hc disgraceful failure of those 
enterprises produced humiliation, and combined with a 
vague notion of the giratness of Aurangzih to lead 
men’s minds into the opposite extreme, of overrating the 
forces of the government, in the times of which we 
arc writing, the Europeans desj)ised the portions of the 
system which they them.selves saw, but they still in¬ 
vested it as a whole with ideas of power and resources 
immeasurably superior to their own. Diqdeix was the 
first to perceive the relative impf)rtance of the I’luro- 
peans. lie knew that the breaking up of the Mogul 
empire must ])roduce civil contests, and he foresaw 
that the discipline and courage of the Europeans would 
be called in to the assistance of one or other of the 
com])ctitors. The French and Flnglish in particular, he 
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thought, would necessarily engage in the disputes which 
w^ere likely to follow on Asof Jiih’s death ; the nation 
which had joined tlie successful party would doubtless 
employ its j)ovver to extirpate its J^Airopean rival, and 
the only safe course for either was to be first in the field 
and to occupy a conunanding position before the oppo¬ 
site juirty was awarci of the crisis which had arrived.^ 
lie was likewise convinced that the circumstances of the 
tinies and the genius of his mition were alike unfavour¬ 
able to comineree, and that if the French desired aggran- 
(lis(‘rnent in India, tluy must (*nter on a more adventu¬ 
rous career.** Fired by these views, so congenial to his 
natural ambition, Dupleix lookc^l around for an opening 
through which h(i might enter into the midst of tlie 
struggle of which h(‘ fon^saw tlie approacli. Anwar-u- 
din he saw in ])ossessiou of ])oW(‘r, with no tiunjitation 
to ]>ay d(‘ar for ioreign ai<l ; he knew that he was not 
to be tl(‘pendcd on as an ally, and believed him to be 
hostile to the fb'ench. Nbisir-u-din, the destined suc¬ 
cessor of A>of dab, was (‘(jually indejiendent of ex¬ 
ternal sup])ort, and had usi'd his influence with his 
father to iiivour tin* Fnglish in their late war with the 
Fr(*nch. The family <)f tlie last Nabobs of the Carnatic 
was still popular, and its connection'^ retained the com¬ 
mand of many strong j>laee>, of which Anwar-u-dm 
(though he had l)een for i'our years nahoh) liad not 
thought it prudent to dispossess them, but the surviving 
sou of Safihtr Ali, who was their natural chief, was an 
infant, and Mortez/a Ali, his nearest relation, was dis- 
(pialilied by his cowanlice and the remembrance of his 
crimes irom heading a pai’ty in any cause. In this 
review liis eye rested on Chanda Sahob, in whom 
lu* jierceived an instrument every way suited to his 

^ Mi'imtirc pour Puphijr^ p. 182. Ormc. 
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CHAP, designs. Though Chc'inda Silheb had no claims to the 

_.*_ Carnatic, either from descent or appointment, he was 

connected by mamage with the old family, and from his 
military reputation, his talents for business, his spirited 
character, and liberal expenditure, had long been the 
favourite of its partisans, lie was therefore in a situa¬ 
tion which made him a powerful confederate, but did 
not enable him to maintain himself independently of 
his ally. He had now been for nearly seven years in 
confinement at Sattara ; liis wife and family liad re¬ 
mained at Pondicherry, and through them M. l)u])leix 
kept up an intercourse with the ])risoiier. When his 
own plans assumed a distinct form, ]\I. Dupleix l)ecame 
anxious to procure the liberation of his intended co¬ 
adjutor ; lie entered on negotiations for the jiurpose 
witli the ]\Iarattas, and succeeded in consecjuence of his 
A.f). 1718 . becoming security for the payment of an amjile rairsom. 

Chanda Salieb left Sattara with eight or ten of his 
old adherents and a moderate retinue.'^ Tliougli he 
liad already hopes of assistance from Dupleix, it was 
impossible to commence o])erations in the Carnatic 
without some army of his own. He liad th(Teforc 
recourse to such means of obtaining men and money 
as his reputation and the small liody of followers 
attending him enabled him to command. He es¬ 
poused the cause of the Raja of Chitaldurg in the 
north-west of the Mysore against the neighbouring 
Raja of Bedndr, but lie was unfortunate in his first 
adventure. A battle took place at Meia Conda (half¬ 
way between the residences of the contending nijas), 

Chanda Sdheb^s j)rc)ceeding8 on liis iclease are taken from Colonel 
Wilks, who had much better means of information on that point than the 
author of La demise Jievolniion des hides (1757), on which Orme seems 
to found his account. Except for the transactions of the French them¬ 
selves, the work just mentioned is entitled to no attention on any subject. 
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in whicli Chanda Siiheb’s ally was defeated, his own 
son killed, and liirnself taken prisoner. He was fortu¬ 
nately consigned to the custody of two Mahometan 
officers, and was aide to gain thciri over to his side. 
\iy their means he procured his liberty, but was as 
far as ever from the means of invading the Caniatic. 

At this juncture he heard of the death of A^of Jah, 
an event whicli led to new combinations, and eiiabhtd 
him to pursue* his enterprise under more favourable 
circumstances than he could possibly have antici[)ated. 

Asof Jah left six sons.^ The eldest, Gliazi-u-diii, 
would naturally have succeeded to his usurped territory. 
He had, however, been for a long time acting as his 
father’s deputy in the liigh office of Amir-ul-()mra at 
l)elhi, where he was the head of a l)arty and either 
from regard to his interests in that (juarter, or irom 
the want of means to assert his rights in any oiIkt, he 
brought Ibrward pivtcaisiiais to the government of 
the Heckan, contenting himself Avith the succession to 
Ills fatlu'r’s station at the ca^iital.' The second son, 

Thu account of A.sof .tiUi’s sons ia from the hunt. It 

lias been repeated by many authors, and I believe disputed by none. 

See ii. p. <* 40 . IJook \ii. chaj). iv. 

Kln'-Atm lt-iih(hii lit; 

[The Srir-uhMot'tkhrn'ny here for the lirst time quoted, is a work of 
deserved autliority and frequently cited in the account of the athiirs of 
Dengal. The author, Mir (Jholam Hussein Kh.in, was a person of hii^di 
family at the court of Delhi, and on the accession of Aly Verdi Kh.in tt> 
power they became iictors in tlie revolutions which followed. The history 
bearing tlie above title (lit. Manners of the Moderns) eommeiices with 
a brief narratiw of tlie struggles that followed the ileatli of Auraiigzd), 
inclutling the invasion of Nadir Shah, the rise of the Alarattas, and the 
invasions of the Dur;inis. 'Phe chief intere.st i»f tlie narrative commences 
\\ith the wars of Ihmgal, and is bnuight down to the ch»se of Warren 
Hastings' administration. The work wms translated in by a French¬ 
man resident in India, iiml the first volume of a rosised translation was 
published by Heneral Uriggs in 

Professor Cowel, in a note to Mr, El[>liiiistone's Ulbtonj of 
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CHAP. Ndsir Jane, Jiad loni; been for<nven liis rebellion.” lie 

j-y o' O 

’ had since resided with his father, and had ay'aiii been 
entrusted with the command of armies and tlie adminis¬ 
tration of affairs.® He was therefore looked on as the 
avowed successor to the government, and took posses¬ 
sion without any difficulty or dispute; liis four younger 
l)rothcrs who were on the s])ot immediately acknow¬ 
ledging liis title. Asof Jfih had, however, a grandson 
by a daughter, who had always been a favourite with 
him, and on whom he had conferred the g:)vernmt‘nt of 
Lijapiir. This young prince, whose title was ilozaffer 
efang,^ was alisent from court when Asof rlali died, and 
as his residence was in the strong tort o{‘ Addni, he 
thought himself sufficiently secure from Xasir Jang to 

book xii. chap, i., refers sliortU t<* tlic woik aiul (piotoH from tlie preface 
to translation some lines in lii.Ljh praise of the oia^inal, wliich tlie 

translator compares favourably with the liistorical niein<*irs of Kiirope, 
such as those of Sully, Clarendon, or J>urnet. 'I'hi.s is an e.vai^Ljeration. 
The author enjoyed no sueli advantai^es as were po.sso.ssed by these 
imminent writers. Its merit is tliat it introduees the reader to the life of 
a Mahometan in India durinij a time <»f revolution who \\as an aetor in the 
scenes. The author in later life t*uti;riMl into the servici* of the Knudisli, 
and writes with some knowleiige <»f the maiuu r.sof the eniajuerors and con- 
(piered. The woi'k is valuable as a picture of the time's and of tin- mode.s 
of thiiikiiij,' of the natives. Like Burnet lie i.-^ very fond of j.'«>ssipini.(. 
The author’s comjiarison between native (i.e*. Midiometan) ami KnLjlish 
admiiii.stration in his time, at the end of the work, is full of .shrewd 
remarks. —En.] 

^ See ante, j>. SO. 

n 114. See also Nilsirdang’s 

correspondence, in his father’s lifetime, with Commodore (iriflin, and the 
.authority he exercised in the Carnatic. (Ivouse’s No. 11. pp. 

14, 10, etc.) 

‘ His n<im( W'as Hedayet Mohei-u-diii, ]>y wliicli lie is often called. 
He has been said by some waiters to liave been tlie son of a barber, but 
he W'as certainly of an excellent family, and descende<l from the famous 
Vizir of Shah dehan, Sadullah Khan. A French historian, on the other 
hand, connects him throui^di his grandmother with the Emperor 
Mohammed Shah ; but that author’s account of ilie liistory of Mozafier 
is founded on the most erroneous information. (I)i ni it re Jirrofutlait^ dr. 
i. 219.) 
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set up a claim on liis own part, founded on an alleged 
will of his grandfather. The story, however, made 
little imprevssion, for not an individual of the court or 
camp of Asof Ji'ih took part with the asserted heir of 
his choice ; and so little uneasiness did it give to Xasir 
Jang that he asscinl>led his army and set out for Delhi 
within a short time after his accession. lie had been 
solicitiid to march to that caj>ital in a letter, written with 
his own hand, hy the new Em])eror, Alnned Shah,^ and 
found sulficient motives for compliance in his father’s 
example on a similar occasion, and in the hope of 
aggrandising himself during the troubles of the govern¬ 
ment. The invitation was prolaibl}" extorted by the 
fear of a second invasion by tlie Duninis, and it was 
withdrawn when that danger was removed.^ 

Xiisir Jang received tliis second notilication after 
he had reached the rivi-r Xerl)udda.‘* and l)y this time 
he was, in all likelihood, well })leasod to be left at 
leisure to watch the j)rocee<lings of ^lozalfer Jang, 
lie therefore rc'turned to ,\nrangabiid, where he ]>as.sed 
the rainy sea-^on. 

Chanda Si'dieb was not long in perceiving the ad¬ 
vantage that would result to both from a union between 
himself and Mozatfer -lang.’’ Doth were oi>posed to the 
established authority, and obliged to try the chance of 
l)old and desperate enterprises ; IMozalfer Jang could 
bring forth the troops and treasures of his province, and, 
in his assumed character of viceroy, he might confer on 

Sec ii. (>r>8, \ii. iv. IVI. Dupleix, witli his usual introi>idity, asserts 
that Niisir .lant^ was suinTnonet-l to Delhi to answer fi>r his eoiuluct, the 
L^overinuent of the Deckan liavini; j)revious]y been conferred on Mozaffer 
Jang. Mnnnin •< pour Ihipir’rr, p. 42. 

‘ K}n':yinr}inl-(hnn( ; St ir-ul-MifhilJu'rin^ iii. 114. 

M. Dupleix slates that this connoctiiui was tirst suggested by himself 
to Mozafler^ who had ap[)lied to him for advice, p. 4.‘k 
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Chanda S/ihcb the pretext of a title to the govern¬ 
ment of Arcot. Chanda Sfiheb could repay these 
obligations by means of his skill and experience, the 
friendship of the French, and his influence in the 
Carnatic. 

The removal of the insurrection to tliat province 
was likewise as desirable to Mozaifer Jang as to him, 
for its long independence made it iiiditferent to the 
authority of the ruler of the Deekan, and its distance 
in some measure ])rotected it from his power. 

Some time may have been required to concert 
measures Avith M. l)iij)leix and witli th(‘ malcontents 
of the Carnatic, and the rainy season, wliich prevented 
ihe marcli of Xasir Jang from Aurangiibiid, must liave 
been equally imfavonrabit* to llu* movements of Mozafler 
Jang; but it is ditticnlt to aecount for the inactivity of 
])oth parties for several months aitta* Xo\’enibt*r 17 IS. at 
Avbicli j)eriod botli tlie mon.^oons ?nust have exhausted 
their fury, in March 17l!> .M. I)upleix ac^puiiun^d 
the Company Avith the step-^ which he proj>osed to take 
in (;onse(pience of the n*|)ort<*d approach of (1umda 
Sahel), but it Avas not until July 2 that lu* infortu(*d 
his Council of the actual arrival of that eliief in tin; 
neighbourhood of Aml>iir. At the. same time he 
announced to them that Ali lh*zza, the son of (Jianda 
Sahel), Avho Avas at Pondicherry, liad engaged to suhNi- 
disc 2,tMjO of the French sepoys, Avhom it would other- 
Avise have been exj)e<lient to discharge in eons(‘(juence 
of the peace AAdth Fngland. M. I)ui)l(‘ix proj)Ose(l that 
Chanda Salicb should receive further assistance from 
tlie Comjiany in his designs on tlu^ govcTinmait of the 
(kirnatic ; that lie should not be called on to pay his 
sul)sidy until in possession of the })rovince, and that, 
in return for these sacrifices, lie should immediately 
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sign a grant of forty villages in bis future province to 
the Company.® 

Thougli Cluin^la Saheb conducted tlie negotiation 
in his own name, the advancing army was under the 
command of Mozalfer dang, and was said to amount 
to 40,000 m(?n. (Iianda Sfdieb, witli liis followers, was 
enroll(Hl in this army as an ordinary Itiader of volun¬ 
teers, but he was in reality the director of all its ])ro- 
ceeding.s. As soon as M. I>upl(ax heard of the approach 
of thes(‘ chi(‘fs, he sent tlu* 2,000 sepoys, together with 
•100 fhiro])eans. tla* whole under tlje command of 
d’Aut(‘uiI, to me(‘t them, and this detaelinu^nt wa^ 
alloW(‘d to march nnopposcMl past the city of Areot and 
to form a junction with the invader^ at no grejit dis- 
tan(M‘ from the nabob’s army.^ Yot Anwar-ii-diii had 
not be(‘n ignorant of the attack with wdiicli he tvas 
thr(‘atened. He hail ibr some timi* been pre])aring his 
army, and w’as now (‘luaimped luair Ambiir at the head 
of 20,000 m(‘n. 

Lik(‘ |)(')st Ali (Ui a former occasion, lu‘had tak(‘n 
])ost at the mouth <4‘a pass. His Hanks Avere protected 
by Iiills, on one of which was the hill fort of AtJtbiir, 
and his front defended by an (*ntrenchm<‘nt furnished 
W'ith artillery. He had further taken ad\antage of 
the neighbourhoixl of* a lakt* to Huan a we t ditch an<l 
to flood the e’oimtry in front of his entremdiment. 
It w'ould have been e*asy for the invading chiids 
t(^ have reinlered this pri'paration useK‘Ss by entering 
the' Carn.atie! at some* other point, but they fe'lt it 
ni'cvssary at anv risk to l)ring matters te) a sjK*e‘dy 
<l(‘cision. 

Tlu'ir f*unels had already be'gun to fail ; the Knglish 

*’ re r ]>. -la, ;iiid /'irrt.s No, I. 

* Ducloix, ViVi't'A jutiilji* No. II. p. a. 
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could not be expected to remain lon^ insensible to the 
necessity of su])porting the governiuent in possession ; 
and above all they might daily look for intelligence of 
the approach of Nasir flang whom tliey could not with¬ 
stand for a moment unless they could gain some re})u- 
tation and stability before his arrival. They therefore 
determined to atta(?k the nal)ob in his j)osition, and M. 
d’Auteuil oft‘ercd his services to storm the entreiieh- 
ment with his own detachment alone. 

The French moved forward with their accustomed 
valour, exalted by their seiist; of tlie coiis]>icuous station 
whicli they occupied in the eyes of the native chiefs aii<l 
army, but the dilliculti(‘s of the apj>roach iind the heavy 
fire of the artillery (partly servcnl l)y Kurop(‘an de¬ 
serters) compelled them to give uj) the attack. They 
soon renewed it with increased c*ourage ; the struggle 
lasted for upwards ol‘ half an hour, and some* of the 
French had actually mounted the breastwork, when 
they were again constrained to redire. M. (rAuteuil 
was wounded on this occasion, but such was the im¬ 
pression made on the (Uiemy by tlu; indefatigable spirit 
of the French, that on a third assault they found but 
a feeble resistance opposed to them, and (piickly made 
themselves masters of tlie entrenchment. The road was 
now o})en for Mozafler flang and diaiida Saheb, and on 
passing the entrenchment they di.scoverc‘(l the nabob’s 
army drawn up in order of battle. Hut the [irevious 
success of the FVench, and tlua’r continued advance on 
the enemy, soon deci<led the foriune of the day. 1’h<! 
nabob was killed at the Jiead of* his best troops, his 
eld(‘st son, Maliliiz Kluii!, was tak(*n prisoner, and his 
youngest and illegitimate .son, Mohammed Ali, fled with 
such troops as he could coIl(‘ct and made his way 
to Trichinopoly, of which place he was governor. The 
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French liad seventy-two Furo])eans killed and wounded 
in tills action, and about three hundred sejioys.^ 

The conquerors ent(‘red Arcot in triunij)h, and 
Chanda Saheb was formally inve^sted l)y Mozafier dang 
with the gov(;rnment of tlie Carnatic. Some time was 
sjient in arranging tlu*, administration and collecting 
moiK‘y. A gXiiKTal spirit of submission dis[)layed itself; 
it is ev(‘n said that tlui gov^ernor of Foi-t St. David s(*nt 
to compliment (dianda Sfilieb on his accession, but tliis 
precipitation, though not inc.onsistent with tlu^ timid 
]^olicy ofth(, fhiglish, n‘stson th(* authority of the Fnaicb 
alone, and is most positively denied by tlu^, English.'’ 
TIh^ English, howevc^r, oller(‘d no ()j)i>ositi(>n to tli(‘ 
])roceedings of the alli(‘s. and a])jK*ar to liavc^ l)e(‘n lost 
in {)erplexity at the rajfid ju’ogress of their rivals, to 
which they knew not on what ground to object. 

X(‘ws of a d(‘linitivi‘ [>eac(‘ had an-iv(‘d from Fmrope, 
and the Freiudi, aec(»rding t() the treaty, had restoi*(‘d 
]\la<lras. gn^atly strengthened and improved sinei* the 
time Avhen it. fell into their hands ; l)ut as it was 
still much Wi'aker than Foi*t St. David. tlu‘ seat oi’ tlu* 
ih'esidency was continu<‘d at tlu* latter }>lace. 

The English took advantage of tlu‘ lexisting con¬ 
fusions to st‘ize on St. Thomf*, a small town about lour 
miles south ol’.Madras. which had formerly belonginl to 
the lV)rtugiK‘se and now si‘emcil without an owiuu’, 
though doubtless situated within tlh‘ territories ol‘the 
nabol). Th(‘ j)riests and many ol’ th(‘ inhabitants, who 
AV(‘re ('a(hol:(*s, wei’e ill disposed to (lie Ihiglish on 
account of (heii* religion, and tlu‘ latter j)eo])le were not 

Ojiiu-, i. ];»(). WilK.s\s i. 2C>1, 

Koi* Uii* Fri'iifli ;uvon)it M{}inun imur J\J. /./■, ]>. «4r», and 

till! Jet tor (»f tlio Frt'iuli di'putiis in 0;»nd*ridge's ll'nr in lln 
Appendix, p. la ; and ftn- tlie denial and refutation pp. ‘id and 30 of the 
BaiiU) A]»pondix. 
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without apprehension tliat if they omitted to occu})y 
this vacant possession they might be anticipated by the 
Freuch.^ 

After the new nabob and tlie viceroy had settled their 
affairs at Arcot tliey repaired to Pondicherry, wIutc 
M. Dupleix and tlie native princes vied with eacli other 
in the magnificence of their interview. fhcy loaded 
]\l. Dupleix witli every mark of gratitude and resp(‘ct ; 
they issued a liberal donation to the detachmcait which 
had assisted them. (Jhanda Siiheb gave eighty villages 
to the (\>m])any inst(‘ad of forty which he had promised, 
and ]\Iozaflbr rlaiig declared his intcaitioii of granting 
the districts round Masuli])atam to th(‘ I'rench as soon 
as his authority slioidd be established in that part of his 
territory. On one great occasion oi*cca‘emony M. Du- 
])leix did lioinage to the viceroy, and the latter, alter 
investing him with an honorary dr('ss of tin* higlK‘st 
rank and of the richest matc*rials, |)la(‘i‘d his own turban 
with all its viduable jewels on th(‘ head of Dupleix, 
while he himseli’ put on the hat of tlu^ French go¬ 
vernor.- 

Put tljough no man more enjoy(‘d tliesi* pompous 
festivities thaJi M. Dupleix, he saw with regret the loss 
of time which they occasion(*<l, and repeatedly urged 
the native chicds to move at ojjcc* to Frichinopoly, and 
thus extinguish the last remains of intiTiial opposition, 
before they were called on to (‘iicountcir Kasir dang. 
They at length set C)ff, accompaniijd by 800 Fr(‘n(*h and 
300 neg*ro('S uiid l\>rtiigiU‘sc^ in addition to tlu? sej)oys 

’ Oriiie, i. j). Jaa ct sn^, 

^ Ornic, and Memoirs pour Jhipleiir. Wliat for want of a ladter 
term I have called homage ib the j)re8tntati(»n of certain pieces of money 
in a particular form. If is an achnowledgmcnt of superiority, but not of 
any feudal relation. The exchange of turbans among the Indians is 
equivalent to mutual ado]>tion as brothers. 
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'svlio liad all alonjj!; been attached to them. l>ut before 
they reached Trichinopoly they were induced by tlicir 
want of funds to turn off to Tanjore where they 
expected to levy a contribution. Ever since the fall of 
nijapiir th(i Mussulmans had claimed, uiid when strong 
(mongh had compelled, the payment of a tribute from 
this princij^ality. Chanda Saheb had been def(‘ated in 
one oi’ these military (‘ollections, and as the Raja of 
Tanjore had up a correspondence* with his coun¬ 

trymen during the Maratta invasion of which Chanda 
Sfilud) was the victim, the* highest resentment prevailed 
on lh(‘ one* si<l(‘ and the greatest <lread and av(*rsion on 
the oth(*r. 

The I’jija therefore strained eveiy nerve to obtain 
the nn‘ans of resisting the* threatened attack. He (‘iitered 
into corr(*spondenc(‘ with Mohammed Ali, and joined 
with him in earnestly soliciting Xasir dang’s a])i)car- 
an<‘e in the Carnatic. I le also appli(*d to the English, 
but with little* success;** the heaels of their (iovernment 
we*re* so elistractenl be*tweH*n the fear of incurring blame 
in Europe if tliey infringeel the recent treaty with 
France*, and that of be'ing elriven out of India if they 
alloweel tlie*ir inveterate enemies to aggrandise thenn- 
s(*lvcs unoppe^seel, that their whole cemduct was a tissue 
of weakness anel inconsistency. The*y liad refuse*d to 
give eitectual suj)port to Medunumed Ali against Chanda 
Sahel), y(*t they semt llh) sepoys to assist him in de¬ 
lending Tricliinope)ly ; anel although tliey neiw encou¬ 
raged tlie Raja of Tanjeire to hold out te> the last, the 
only assistance they gave him was that of twenty men 
detacheel from the small party whom they had sent to 
Mohammeel Ali.'^ 

Tanjore was ill ])repared for a siege, but Chanda 
■* Orme, i. las. ^ Orme, i. IIIJ). 
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CHAP. Sabeb’s prosoiit object was inoiuw and not rcvcn^i*, 
and tlic sack of the town woulcl liavc cnriclaMl tlic 
soldiers without rolicvini^ the* treasury, lie was tlienv 
forc easily l(‘d into negotiations, which were long 
jirotractcd by tlu‘ artful inanagenu-nt of the nija, an<l 
wdieii at last he l)egan liostilities, tin* ]\laratt;i so well 
assumed the appearance of unf(‘igned alarm, that flianda 
Salu'b renewed th(‘ negotiation in full eon(id(*nc(^ in his 
sine(‘i*ity. Moi’c time' was thus consumed, an<l when 
the raja had brought down the demand on him from 
ii)rty millions of ruju'cs to sevcai, he still affectcMl ditli- 
culty in raising tlie money, andcloggXMl the payment with 
so many ol)structions, that (‘re the tirst instalment had 
be(‘n discharged, liis (‘luaniits reet‘ived intelligcaice of tla* 
long-dnaided a])proaeh of Nasir dang, on whi(‘li they 
br(»kc up th(‘ir camp with j)r(‘(‘ipitation, and nuirched 
back towards l\)iidicherry.'’ 

Before' they reaedie 1 their destination. tlu*y W(‘re 
sur[)rised by the sudden apj)earancej of a larg(‘ body of 
^laratta horse, who attjickiMl them on the liiu* of march, 
wheeling, firing, and charging individually, according 
to the loose manner of their nation. Their numliers 
and audacity would have made a scirious im])ression on 
till* undiHci[)lin(‘d |)ortion of the army, had t,h(*y not 
])een kept in clu'ck l)y the k'reiich fi(‘ld pii‘C(‘s until tla* 
whole force reached A elamir and took iij) a strc>ng posi¬ 
tion within a short march of Bondichia’iy. 

Januar}-, These Marattas had liceii asscanbled by Xasir flang 
‘' to act as light trooj)s wdtli his army and had beiai 

detached by a southern pass to harass the (‘many, 
while he liimself was slowly advaiu'ing from the nortli. 
About thr(*e thousand of tluan were commatuhid ])y 
Morar Bao of fiuti, who has be(‘n mentioned before, 

’ Grille, i. 131), iVc. " See j). H8, 
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nnd wor(‘ prohal)ly the best Marattn liorse tliat ever 
took tlie lield/ 

N/isir elnii;i’s inareli liad b(‘en protracted by the 
noc(‘ssity ol‘ allowiiij^- time for tlie feudatories and tribu- 
tJirics of tlie soutlicrn part of liis territory to join his 
standard. Ainonuf tljesc, l»(‘si«]es Morar Kao of (Inti, 
\v(‘re th(^ tlir(‘e Patan Xal>obs of (’addaj)a, ('arnnl and 
Shfiliniir, and tin* troops of the Ibija of Mysore, nnd(!r 
Ins h(*st Lren(‘ral.^ Tlie wliole w(T(* n^dconed, in tlie 
usual vaefiK* styh* of tin* Indians, at 300,000 men, with 
1,300 (dephants, and a ]irodio*ious jiark of artillery.^ 
With this u'r(‘at forei* Xiisir Jam^ advanced tf>\vards 
IVmdiidieriy, inakinti; his <»H‘neral rend(‘ZVous at dinji. 

Meanwhile, M. hiipleix, lio\v(*ver he may have been 
(diajjfrined by tlie misconduct of liis allies, in no respect 
abat(id his exca-tions to su])j)ort their eans(‘. He had at 
first furnished th(*m with money from the (’ompany\s 
tr(‘a<ury, and havini»' (‘xhausted the disposalile ])art of 
its funds, he next advan(*e(l money on his own account, 
and in this manner he had paid tluan 2 ( M),000 rs., some 
time b(*fore the niandi to Tanjore. lb* now ma<le 
further advances, and received in return an assiunment 
on th(^ revenue of tin* Carnatic to bi‘ paid directly by 
the collectors into his hands.' 

He likewise incr(*ased the Europeans with their 
army to 2,000. 15ut, as he had <^round for uneasiness 

about the conduct of these last troops, he thought it 
prudent to endeavour to bring about a ]>acifK*ation. 
He accordingly wrote to Nasir dang, who continued his 
operations without noticing the overture. 

’ Or mo, Lawronce. " Wilks, i. 2<»2. 

C(>lonel Lkawroiuo iu Ivis narrative says 800, but that must be an 
error of the press. 

^ pour I>upfvi.i\ p. 40. 
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C[iAi\ That prince had siiininoiiod'Mohanimed Ali to join 
. ’ him at dinji, and liad called on the English to send a 
body of their troops. Among the (causes of the irreso¬ 
lution of the aoveriimeiit of Fort St. David had been 
tlieir nncertaiiity whether Mozalfer dang was not th(i 
rightful viceroy of the Deckan, and wlu‘ther by siip- 
])()rting Mohammed Ali they Avere not flying in the faec^ 
of the Mogul’s authority. The magnitude oi’ Nasir 
ffang’s armament, and the geiHa’al adherence of the I'eu- 
datories and dependents, at length convinced them that 
he was the ackjiowledged viceroy. flay th(T(*fore laid 
aside their scru[)]es, ord(‘red their detachment frojii 
Trieljinopoly to join liiin, and s(‘nt 600 liuropeans 
under the (‘omniand of ]\[ajor Lawreiu'e from the lh‘i*si- 
ddiis la^t body joiiuNl the viceroy wluai 
he Avas already in sight of the enemy’s lines at \dlnur. 
Afisir dang niceiviMl the major Avith great cordiality, 
and in the s[)irit of Oriental j;oliteiie<s olferecl him the 
command of the Avhole army ; but wlien Lawnaici* 
siigg(\stcd tliat, instead of making an attack in front on 
the strong position of tli(‘ eiuany, lie should dislodges 
them by cutting oif their comm unication with IkAiidi- 
cherry, he at once rejected the j)roposal as inconsistent 
Avith his dignity. The vast superiority of his numbers 
in some measure justitied his eontidence. ^lo/aller dang 
and Chanda Saheb must tliems(‘lves have felt that no 
position could liaA'c (uiabled them to offer iwsistance 
Avitli tlieir own troojis, and that all their hojies of AU*ctory 
lay in the valour and disci[dine of tin* Friaich. 

What, then, must have been their consternation 
when tiny discovered that they Avere on the eve of 
losing that support on which they so cxclusi\xdy 
depended, dlie best officers of the French army had 
been emj)lo 5 ^cd on the expedition towards Triehinojioly, 
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some of them had suffered from sickness and fatigue, 
and all thought they were entitled to some repose 
belore being s(»nt on a new service. M. Dupleix was 
e)bligcd to rejdace them with officers on whom he had 
less reliance, and these were envious of their prede¬ 
cessors, who they said had been eiiri(*hed by the coii- 
tributiou at Tjuijorc, while they were sent on a duty 
which j)romised nothing but danger. On this ground 
they ap})lied for ti donation to j)ut them on a level with 
their fellows, and thought they were treated with gross 
injustice* wluui th(‘ir reepiest was refused. Their dis¬ 
content infected tlje ])rivate soldiers, and gave ri>e to 
groundless tears and suspicions. At one time it was 
said tliat they were too few to contend with the vast 
host of Xasir dang, at aiuHlier that Mozaffer Jang was 
in league witli his unch*, and was onlv leading on the 
Kr(‘nch to betray them to their (*neniies ; and these 
feelings produced a geiua-al demand to l)e marched biick 
to l\)ndi<dierry. (TAuteuil, wlio commanded the 
French troops, (‘iideavoured to keep down this mu¬ 
tinous sj>irit, and succeeded in retaining his troops in 
th(*ir jH)sition during the first action with tin* eneny. 
Jt was (•(•nfined to a cannonade, and l>efore it began 
M. crAuteuil ju’oposed that the two European nations 
should forbear firing on each other ; Major LaAvrence 
agreed, but a shot fnmi the French coming near his 
men lie thought it was done to try his temper, and fired 
threi* shots in return. None of them were fatal, and 
th(‘ whole cannonade produc(*d little effect. That even¬ 
ing thirteen French officers shamefully threw uj) their 
commissions ; and M. <rAuteuil, anticipating the effect 
of this desertion on the men, determined at once to 
mandi back to Pondicherry. This result of the dis¬ 
contents fell like a thunderbolt on Mozafter Jang and 
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Chanda Siiheb, and changed all their hopes of j^roat- 
ncss into fears for tlieir lives and liberty. The weaker 
mind of Mozatfer Jang remained undecided what course 
to pursue, but Chanda Sjiheb at once determined to 
adhere to the French in all extremities, and joined 
M. d’Aiiteuil with a body of his most faithful retainers. 
As soon as the retreat of the French was known, 
Monir Rao set off in ])ursuit of them. He came uj) 
with them about daybreak, and attacked them with a 
vigour and perseverance which is rare even Avitli the 
best cavalry. He broke into a hollow stpiare whi(‘h 
.AI. d’Auteuil had found it necessary to Ibrm, and 
hnding that he was only follow(‘d by fifteen horsemen 
he made another desj»erate edbrt, and forc(?(l a passage 
through the opposite side with th(‘ loss of* nine of his 
companions. 

The French would havc^ f*ound it diUicult to make 
their way to the bound h(*dge had they not been 
assisted l)y tlui activity ami rt'solution of Chanda 
Sahel) and the slender troo}) which still adhered to his 
fortunes. 

]\Iozatfer Jang, separated from liis friends, ami 
hourly dcscTted l)y numbers of his follow(*rs, had no 
choice but to throw hims(*lf on the chanency of his 
uncle. He had been told, or had imagined, that lu* 
might be restored to his former government, but as 
soon as he reached the cam]) he was thrown into eon- 
linement. The remains of his army were attacked and 
dispersed in a moment, so that not a trace remained 
of the formidable confialeracy which so lately aspired 
to the government of the Carnatic and the Deckan.- 

^ Mr. Onne alludes to a report that Mozaffer .Tang’s capture was the 
result of treachery on the part of Nasir .lang, but Colonel liawrence (win) 
was prescuit and no panegyrist of Nasir Jang), as well as all the native 
hibtoriariH, are silent on the subject. 
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Forty French gunners, who had unaccountably been 
left l)eliind witli eleven guns, w^ere cut up by the 
horse on this occasion, and would all have been de¬ 
stroyed, but for th(^ inU‘rposition of the English, who 
sueeeeded in rescuing a few. 

It is easy to conc(‘iv(; the anguish with which M. 
l)upleix beheld the destruction of all his schemes of 
aml>iti()n, the ruin of his fricuids, and the disgrace of his 
nation. Ibit tlK*s(' emotions were eoiifmed to his own 
br(*ast ; those around liim saw iH)tliing but confidence 
and MTonit}". lie dir(‘cted M. <rAut(*uil to be brougbt 
to trial Ibr retn*ating without orders, and s(‘nt back the 
army to <‘iicanip Ixyond the bound li(‘dge ; he placed 
tlie mutinous olHcaa's in arrest, restored order among 
thi‘ mem, and soon inspin*d all with the same ardent 
d(!sir(‘ as hims(‘lf to ellace ]>y some brilliant action the 
stain brought on them by the mi>condn(‘t of some of 
their felIow-sold.i(‘iN. 

At th(‘ sanu^ time he di<l not iu*g*lect tiie means of 
attaining his object by amicabU* arrangeiuimt. He 
nuulif overturiis to Xiisir dang, and sent deputies to his 
camp to m‘gotiat(‘. Ilis tone, however, was as high as 
!K‘fore. Aft(*r h(' had with reluctance waived a demand 
tor tlie release and restoration of Mozaffer dang, he 
insisted, as an indispensable lamdition, that the former 
government of that priiu'e should be conferred on his 
infant son, that t'handa Saheb should be Nabob of the 
( arnatic, and that none of the family of Anwar-u-dm 
siiould ever succeed to that oilice. Tins })eremptory 
demand broki* otf the m^gotiation. Nasir rlang was not 
disposed to foster a rival in his immediate dominions, 
and having alr(*ady granted tlu* government of the 
Farnatic to ^lohammed Ali, he could not listen to 
apjdications from another (juartcT, 


isy 
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But llioiigli M. Dupleix fiiilcd in liis avowed negotia¬ 
tion, he succeeded in another wliicli lie had at least as 
much at heart. Ilis long residence in India had endued 
him with a thorough knowledge of the character of the 
natives, and at the same time had given him a taste, as 
well as a talent, for their crooked policy and intrigue. 
The first of these qualities suggested the probability of 
disaflection among some of the numerous chiefs who 
accompanied Nasir dang, and by iu(‘ans of the secoml 
lie established a communication with those who AV(‘r(* 
most likely to contribute to his designs. The tlircp 
Patiiii naliobs had joine<l the vic(‘roy’s standard rather 
as allies than dejicmlents, and expected in r(‘turii to 
be gratified in several claims which they had brought 
forward. Finding that after the deft‘at of Mozalfer 
dang, they were treated as iihtcj feudatories, who had 
done no more than their duty, they wen? filled with 
resiaitment and disposed to listen to any jiroposals that 
held out ho[)(*s of revenge. The embassy afforded an 
op[)Ortunity for coming to an understanding with th(‘se 
chiefs, but a long period was still r(*(juired to S(?ttle the 
terms of their defection, as well as to arrange the timi? 
and manner in which it could be mad(‘ most usidiil. 
M. Diqileix did not allow his hojies from th(‘ir assist¬ 
ance to relax his own exertions during the* interval. 
As soon as the n(*gotiation with Nasir rlang was 
broken off, 300 Europeans under M. d(' la Touche 
were detached from M. d’Anteuifs army to beat uji 
the nabob’s camp at night. They entered an cxjiosed 
quarter, fired with severe effect on such of the enemy 
as were within reach, spread an alarm through the 
more distant parts to the encampment, and then 
retired, with scarcely any loss, to their own lines. 

Three days after this exploit, the vicei’oy took the 
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resolution of returning to Arcot, a measure inexpedient 
in itself and fatal in its consecpienccs, as occasioning 
the sc})aration of the linglisli. Major Lawrence had 
been eTnj)loyed in soliciting an addition to the Company’s 
lands near Madras, and had l)een wearied out by the 
evasive answers whieli he received. He was now told 
tljat he should l)e gratilied on tliat head if he would 
accompany tlu* army to Arcot. This [)roposal Avas 
doubly objectionabh^, as ])eing part of a ])lan I'or 
reJiioviiig the vic(‘roy from the point Avhere his 
])resence was re(|uired for his own interests, and as 
leaving tiie English territory ex))Osed without pro¬ 
tection to the Ereiieh ; and Lawn^nce, who, thoiigli a 
man of sound sen>(*, and an excellent ollic(*r, had not 
the ])liancy and address of liis European rivals, saw no 
use in continuing his co-operation when it s(*emed so 
littk* valu(*<l. He liad also n'ceivanl sonu' intimation of 
tlic^ ]>lots which wen* in agitation; and (aToiu'ously 
iittrii)ule(l the Ibrinatioii of them to the prime minister 
Shah Naw az Khan, w hom he has unjustly suspirted of 
secret t)j»position to his own views. He had attempted 
to warn Nfisir flaiig* of* his danger, but found hi.s ow n 
interpreter too juuch in awe of the ministi^r to j)erforni 
his ])art in the eominunieation. Hi* tlKavfore lost all 
conlideiice in his eonf‘edera(es, and determined to return 
to Fort St. Havid as s<jun as the army should commence 
its imircli for Arcot. 

Nasir dang is rej)resent(Ml in very ditferent lights 
by his own <*ountrymen and by the Euro|>('an writers 
(»f this period. T(» the latter h<‘ apju'ared a w\>rthless 
voluptiiaiy, remarkabli* l*or nothing l>ut sloth, caprice, 
and iu<‘apaeity. The* native autheu’s, on the other 
hand, record the skill ami activity by wdiieh he de¬ 
feated aiul npressi'd the ]\larattas in the highest tide 
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of their prosperity,*^ and the personal coura<(ti lie dis¬ 
played in his more unfortunate*, resistance to his father. 
4'liey expatiate on the ([uickness of his talents and the 
hli»;h cultivation of his understanding, and speak with 
affection of his amiable disposition and manners. lie 
was himself a jioet of considerable nuTit, and his prime 
minister Shall Nawaz Khan, and his intimate friend and 
comjianion Gholam Ali Azad, were the best Persian 
Avriters of their age. Even this last author, however, 
Avho was Avith him on the morning of his death, admits 
that lie had fallen into habits of indnlg(*nce in his latt(*r 
days, and (*oiint(inances the statement of other writers, 
that he sacrificed his duties and int(*rests to his pro¬ 
pensity for the ))leasures of* tlu* st‘raglio and of tin* 
chase.^ 

These la>t imputations are liorne out l>y his e<»nduet 
during tlu* wIioK* of this cani[)aign. He sliould have* 
availed himself of the aid of Lawrence^ detaehnamt to 
attack the Ereiieh before they r(‘eov(‘red from th(‘ir late 
revei>e and while they AVere de>titut(‘ of nativi* allies ; 
he might then have shut them up in PomrH'lu'rry, cut 
ofl’ their (‘ommunieation Avith the country, and trustiMl 
to time an<l the jiressnre of th()Si‘ inconvi*nien<*es I'or 
detaching tlnan from their connection Avith (’handa 
Sfili(d). Instead of this, after wasting tinii* in negotia¬ 
tion, he remained in tin; enjoyment of his liivourite 
])ursuits at Arcot, and allowed his c nemiijs to prosecute 
their plans undisturbed. 

I)u[)leix did not fail to profit by this sujnmun ss ; 
his vigour and eiitiTprise si'iauing to in(*reas<‘ Avith his 
(lifHcultii*.-. Nasir dang having ordered tin* French 


^ Sec Hook xii. eliaj). iii. 

‘ Srrri, A:ji4 (quoted by Wilks, i. 2b7). Khezdiirh i-Otina, Suppleiuelit 
to the Seir vf-Moldfihcrtu. 
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factory at Masulii)ataiii to ])e sequestrated, he sent a 

detaclnneiit ]>y sea and occupied tluit great city itself,_ 

near 400 miles in the rear of Nasir daiig’s position. 

This conquest, wliieh from the nature of the ground 
was easily retained, gave the natives a conspicuous 
])r(>of of his own strength and the weakn(‘ss of his 
(‘iierny.'’ Kven before this time, he S(ajt oOO Euro¬ 
peans t(^ throw a garrison into the strc)ng ])ago(la and 
the. town ol’ Trivadi, and to (!oll(‘et the revenue from the 
adjoining districts. Tliis lirst st(‘[) towards the occupa¬ 
tion of his territory alarmed ^lohammed Ali, who j)resse<l 
Xiisir flang for leave to take the field in its defence. He 
ree(‘ived such a reinfor(*(mient from th(‘ vicijroy as raised 
his whoh' for(*i‘ to 20,tM)0 men, and he obtained ItM) 
lAiropeans and l.oOi.) sepoys from Lawrence (who was 
then in cliarge of the civil government of Fort St. 
l>avidb engaging to pay them regularly from hi> own 
r(‘>our(\*>. 

He then marched to 'frivadi, but after luang re¬ 
pulsed in an attack on the Fn-mdi position, in which 
both he and the EngrL>h incurr(‘d lo>s, he got into (Fls- 
]mtes with (’aptain Fo]k\ the connuander (»f tin? latter 
Ibrce, and either Irom anger or ni‘ces>iiy refused to 
issue the pay \vhii*h had bei‘n promi>ed to them. A 
reference was nia<h’to Fort St. Havid, and Lawrence, 
with the same spirit of indignation whi(‘h had dictated 
to him th(‘resolution oi* (putting Nasir flang, ordiavd the 
troops to leave the nabob and return t(» Fort St. David.’’ Auirus^ in, 

Dupleix took immediate advantage of this hasty 
step. He sent a reinlbrcenu'nt which complet(‘d the 
detachment at 4'ri\adi to Europeans, s(‘poys 

and 1,()()() of (’handa Sfdudfs hors(\ W ith these the 

•' Mnntnn />»i/>/oV, p. bit. Oriiic, i. laO. 

•' Onue, i. JaS and la4. 
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Septem¬ 
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Freiicli attacked tlie nabob, and in a short time (otaJly 
defeated and dispersed bis army, witli scarcely the loss 
of a man on their side. The nabob fled to Aroot with 
a few attendants. Animated liy this success, M. Dupleix 
determined to attempt tlie bold enterjirise of an attack 
on Jinji. This renowned fortress, which so long re¬ 
sisted all the power of Aurangzib,^ was unable to with¬ 
stand the skill and valour of a French detachnu‘nt. A 
force drawn u]) before the town was defc‘ated and j)ur- 
sued within the walls. Three steej) and carefully forti¬ 
fied mountains, which form the strength of the ])laec‘, 
were attack(‘d in the night. lledoM))t after redoubt was 
carried with tlie bayonet, and mhlur the strength of 
the forts on the summits nor the ditlieulty of ascending 
the crags on whicli they stood could ollcu* any olistrue- 
tion to the imjietuosity of the assailants ; the gates 
were lilown opcji with p(‘tards, th(‘ forts w(*re stormed, 
and by daybreak the whole of Jinji was in {xissession 
of the French. 

These brilliant (exploits restored tla* re[)utation of 
the French, and raised it to a higher jiiteh than ever. 
They at length roused Nasir rfang from his dri'am of 
security. Considering the rebellion to be cruslied ))y 
the cajitivity of Mozatfer Jang, he had stait back a large 
])ortioii of liis own troops and uHowimI many chiefs to 
return to their juissessions. lie now endeavoured to 
reasscinlde those forces, but tlie rains wliieli wen' at 
their height aliove tlie ghats, and werii imjiending in the 
Carnatic*, werc^ unfavourable to that operation. 

At length he moved from Arcot and slowly advanced 
towards rJinji. AVhih* hcj was y(.‘t sixtecai mih's from 
that place his prc'grcjss was anvsted by the setting in of 
the inonscjon, whicli comjJcdely inundated the eonntry, 

^ See ii. Duok xi. chap. iii. 
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and after the first burst, he found Ijimself shut up be¬ 
tween two swollen rivers. In this situation he remained 
for two moiitlis. liis army was nearly as great as ever in 
numl)ers, tliough much diminished in fighting men; and 
it was not long ]>efore it began to suffer from scarcity as 
well as from sickness and the inclemency of the weather. 
In these eircumstanccs, Nasir Jang made overtures in 
his turn to the French ; on which ]\I. Dupleix raised 
his terms, requiring the cession of Masulipatam, and ti e 
t(‘mj)orary occupation of dinii, in addition to his former 
demands. Tliis led to a protracted mgotiation ; and 
^I. l)uj)h‘ix had full time to carry on his intrigues with 
the disaffectc^d eliiefs. lie liad now gained a l)ody of 
Marattas in addition to the Jhitan nabo])s, and by the 
h(‘ginning of l)ee(‘Uiber tlie ])lot was ripe for execution. 
The Fr(*neh were to make a night attack on the camp, 
ami their coidederates were to change sidc^s during tlie 
jiction, when the .''uddeniu'>s of their defection could not 
fail to decide the fate of tlie battle. Just at this time 
Nasir Jang made new jiroposals, and such as ^l. Dupleix 
was well di>posi*d to acce)>t ; Imt tlie order had already 
gone to strike the blow, and it was too late to suspend 
its efrects. 

M. (rAuteuil being disabled by illness, the command 
fell on M. de la Touche, who inarched from Jinji with 
SbO Kuropeans, siqioys, and ten field jiiiHvs. lie 

set out at niu'ht, and Inung furnished with u'uides by 
the confederates he reached the skirts of the Mogul 
camp bcToro morning. The army was scattered over 
eighteen miles of ground, and as it Avas completely 
taken by surprise different jiarties came without concert 
to the ])oint attacked ; they were encountered in suc¬ 
cession and easily driven off by the French field pieces. 
Tlie park, with a strong body of irregular infantry 

* L 
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attached to it, was passed without a conflict. By this 
time the day broke : half the viceroy’s army had not 
been engaged, and j\I. de la Touche might still have 
been overpowered when the smallness of his force was 
observed. He had occupied three hours in making his 
way for three miles into the encampment, and as yet 
he had heard nothing of his allies. While in the midst 
of these reflections lie saw before liiin a vast liody of 
horse and foot drawn up in order, extondiniL^ as far as 
the eye could reacli, and Ids troojis W('rc on the; jioiiit 
of losinii!; coura<j:o at tlie idea of having* still to cont(‘nd 
with this forinidabh^ host ivluai they perceived in the 
centre of it an elephant b(%‘irini;* a lari»*e white flaj»'. 
This was the eoneerU‘d sigaial of tla^ confederates, and 
was wclcoinetl with repeated shouts by tlu'. soldiers. 
]\lore white llaii's wei*e s(‘en to rise amidst otluT l)odi(*s 
of troojis, and M. de la Touclu* was soon inforim*d of 
an event which of its(‘lf was more imjiorlant than any 
victory he could have u'ained. ^\dlcn Xii>ir dani;’ lirst 
leariied that his army ivas sei'iously a(ta(‘k(‘d lie ros(^ 
and ])repared to move to the ])oint assailed. Ills 
manner was cheerful and conqiosed, but he did not 
mount his elejdiant until he had perfornu^d his d(‘votions 
and solemnly commended himself to the ]>rotection of 
Jh’ovidence. Warnini;’ was oiven to him of the intended 
perfidy of the Afghans, but from his unsuspecting 
temper he refused to credit it and went straiufht to 
their part of tlie line to satisfy himself of their fidelity. 
The first chief Ik* came to was Ilimmat Khan, iXabob 
of Caddapa, and as he drew near lie saluted him by 
raising \m hand to his head. The comjflimeiit was not 
returned, and as it was not broad daylight Niisir Jang 
tliought it might not have been oliserved. He therefore 
raised himself in his howdah to rejicat the salutation, 
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when he received two shots through his body, one fired 
by the nabob himself’and another by an attendant wlio 
was l)ehind him on his elc^phaut. He immediately fell 
down dead, and llimmat Khdn ordered his head to be 
cut off and stuck on a spear. This assassination was 
certainly unj>reni(‘<litated. The nabobs would have 
joined the Frcaich and would not have scrupled to take 
the viceroy’s life in battle, but they could never have 
anticipated that it would ])e ])lacod within their })Ower 
l)y a s[)ontaneoiis act of the victim/ 

Mozall’er flang was forthwith r(‘leas(‘d from prison 
and sa1ut(‘d master of’ all tlie dominions of Asof ddh. 
’rh(‘ wholes of Xasir dang’s army hastened to submit to 
him, and by niiic^ in the morning trancjuillity was restored 
throughout th(‘ (‘ncam])inent. 

Shah Niiwa/ Klifui. tin* ininisti*r, ll(‘d to a fort, and 
Mohammed Ali niount(‘d his (Ie(‘test horse and set otf 
witli two or thive tittendantft for Trichin<H)oiy. Three 
of tiu* late viceroy s younger brothers were in the camp, 
lait without adlu'rents and unj^repared for a crisis they 
could oH’er no rcsi>tance to their nephew. Xews of 
this r(*volution was soon )>rought to (’Inuida Siheb at 
Pondich(‘rry, and he ran overjoyed to thc' tjovernment 
House to give tlie first intelligence to Dupleix. 

They (unbraced lik(‘ two frieinls (‘siatped from a shi{)- 
wr(‘ck. 44i(* ev(‘nt was jinnounced to the town 1)y a 
general distdiarge of the artillery, and in tlu* evening 
M. Duph'ix held a court and received the congratula¬ 
tions of* all till' inhabitaJits. 

Orijio (i, ir»r> to ir»l), Wilks, Dui>lei\. Many ]>afeSagos in the 
account of the atorin 'tinj!' ainl in the succeeding nanativo are copied 
verhatini from Onne ; t>ut others vary considerably from his statements, 
and in them 1 have chicily been guided by Du[)leix and Wilks. Tlie 
circLinistanceH of the death of Nasir dang are entirely from the Si rrl Azdii 
((piotcd by Wilks, i. and tlie MiAsir-tihihtmt. 
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M. Diiplcix liiul now attained the smninit of his 
ambitions wislios. The Carnatic was in a manner liis 
own, the Deckau wius at his feet ; and it was no 
extravagant imagination to sup])ose that the influence of 
his nation miijlit ere loner be cxtend(;d over Ilindostan. 
Ten (lays after tlie liattle MozalfcT Jaiii;' a))[)(\‘ire(l at 
Pondicherry and was received with every mark of joy 
and of resjieet. Sliows and processions wc*re rep(‘ated 
with as much eageriu^ss as before, luit willi an increase* 
of magnificence proportioned to tlie occasion, wliich 
was not now tlie oecu[)atlon of a province but die iiip 
disputed ac(iuisition of a great kingdom. Put Mozaffer 
frang’s sliai\‘ in all the njoicings of whicli he was the 
oliject was embitti‘red liy liis situation in r(‘ference to 
tlK‘ Patiln naliobs. While still a prisoner hi* had agreed 
to all their demand>, and tliey were not men t‘itlier to 
lie ])ersuaded out of* solid advantages or to be j)rovoked 
with impunity by neglect of their aeknowl(‘<lg(‘d claims. 
They had called for a confirmation of the concessions 
made to them on the very day of NVisir eJang’s death, and 
liad been ])ut off for the time on the j)liia ol‘ tin* n(‘cessity 
for consulting M. Dupleix. To him they now ajiplied as 
the common arbitcT of tlui affairs of all the confedi?rates. 

Their ex[)e(*tations were excessive in tlu‘mselves, 
and if acquiesced in would have authorised preU‘nsions 
on the part of the otlier chiefs whic'li the whole of the 
viceroy’s territory would have been insufficient to 
satisfy. M. Dupleix therefore emjiloyed all his skill to in¬ 
duce the nabobs to agree to more moderate terms. lie 
pointed out the necessity of leaving the viceroy in a 
fit coniliti<m to maintain his government, and declared 
that although he himself had as large a share as any 
one in that ])rince’s restoration, he should expect no 
advantage that might tend to embarrass his afl'airs. 
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These arguments made no impression on the Patiins, 
but they were well aware that it was useless to press 
their demands if the French chief declared against them. 
They therefore agreed among themselves to seem satis- 
lied with what was allowed to them, and even submitted 
to sw(!ar fidelity to Mozaffer dang, an acknowledgment 
of superiority never before yielded by themselves or 
their ancestors to anyone under a crowned h(‘ad. 

They a(‘ted their part so wcHl that M. Dupleix him¬ 
self was d(‘ceiv(‘d, and tlu)uglit that he had sueceedi^d 
in reconciling tlnan to Iiis d(‘cision ; )>ut their feelings 
of shame for their unj)rolital)le treaeheiy and of revenge 
against the authors of their humiliation were only the 
more inflamed by tlie n(*cessity for concealment. 

This pressing demand ]>eing to a})]K‘arance adjusted, 
the thiinis of others came to be considered. Some part 
of Xasir dang’s treasures had been jdundered, the rest 
was divid(*d among the cons})irators—one-half to the 
three nabobs, and a sixth each to dianda Sfiheb, 
Mozaffer dang himself’, and the French. The jewels, 
h()wev(‘r, which were* of great value, nanained with the 
new viceroy. 

The ac([uisitions of the f^rench were very moderate 
with reference eitluT to their merits or their power. 
Their share of the treasure wa.s 100,000/. ; half of 
which was a donation to the troops, and the rest went 
to ])ay the expenses incurred by the Company. The 
territorial cessions (including the coniirmation of a 
]>revious grant of 9,000/.) amounted to no more than 
38,000/. a year ; and the liberality to individuals was 

® Ormc mentions it as tho common report that M. Diipleix received 
200,000/., besides many valuable jewels from the treasures of Nasir Jang; 
and a sinnlar cliarge seoms to liavc been brought forward by tho French 
Company ; but it is ex[»re.ssly denied, and to appearance disproved by 
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not greater than might have been dietated by the 
gratitude of tlie prince whom they liad placed nj)on tlie 
throne. 

Chanda Salieb received the government of Arcot. 
The best anthorities^ state that he was to hold it under 
M. Dujdeix, who was to govern all the countries below 
the Ghats, to the south of the river Kishna, as viee- 
oerent for Mo/atfer daim’. The I'rcnch eoininissioners 
itIso in 175 J a])])ear to liave produced a ])at(*nt irom 
lyiozaffcr Jauu' to tlu^ above eHiPt." But it is dillicult 
to reconcile tliis j)ai1 of tljc* arraiifiH'UU'iit witli the 
silence of M. Dnpleix himself, and witli (he niaiiner in 
which his appointme^nt is trcat(‘d wluai i*(‘ally conferrtMl 
l)y Salaliat flani^' in 175.‘h It was tlic.n s]>oken of as a 
now transaction, and was conhned to the jirovinct* of 
Arcot.'^ 

All that was wantintr to comph'tc.* the scttlem(*nt of 
the (’arnatic was tin* possession oi* Trichinopoly, and 
tliat seemed to be on the ])oint of attainnn*nt, Mohamm(*d 
All havinjx all but enu'auvd to surrender the fort and to 
give up his claim to the jwovince of Ar(‘ot, ])rovided a 
government were assigne<l to liim in atmthcr ]»art of 
the viceroy’s territory. It was tlu?r(‘fore determined 
that Mozaffer rlang should j)roc(*ed to take ])oss(*ssion 
of his caj)ital ; and that, for his greatca* security, he 
should be accomj)anied by a Frenc'h d(‘taclmi(*nt, under 
the command of i\I. Ihissy. 

MozafFer Jang aj)])cars liimscif to have l>ecn sincerely 


Af. Dupleix (Pifurs dti Sif'ffr Di/jfleix, Paris, especially the letter from 
M. De Larche, p. 23). He himself states {Mnnaiir^ p. (U) that he 
received a personal jfigir of 10,000/. a year, nut more tlmn has at otlier 
times been given both in Europe and Asia for similar services. 

^ Orine, Wilks, ifcc. 

^ Cambridge’s War in Iwlia^ Appendix, p. 2. 

^ Memoirc pour Dnphixy p. 232. 
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attached to the French, and conscious that his only 
hopes of power or even safety depended on their sup¬ 
port. AA^iile witli M. I )i)pleix, lie was implicitly guided 
hy tlu* advice of that statesman, and, after his march, 
the same inlliience was maintained by AI. llussy with 
the aid of IJagonat lido, a l>rahmin in the French in¬ 
terest, who had been apjiointed ])rime minister to the 
viceroy.'’ 

This was jirobably the time of the highest ascimd- 
ancy of the French in India. They afterwards ex¬ 
tended tlu;ir possessions and increased their military 
fame, but wliat tiny gained in greatness they lost 
in stability. The Ihiglisli also had liy that time 
begun to rise from tlie dejiressed state in which they 
had hitherto reinaine<l, and to .-Iiow tliem.selves the 
formidable rivah they afterwards proved. The 
passion of the French for military glory, combined 
with the natural cjuickness and versatility of their 
talents, enabled them to enter warmly into new designs, 
and at onee to apply the whole of their abilitie> to their 
objc^cd, but even long success did sometbing to redax 
their exertions, and repeated failures jiroduced weari¬ 
ness and depres.sion. Ilie Fnglisli were averse to 
entering on wars which they thonght did not concern 
tliem, and had no readiness at adapting themselves to 
new situations. It was not until they were roused by 
opj)osition and by Jiational rivalry that they engaged 
heartily in the contest and exerted all their faculties to 
succeed. AVIh'D this was once done, they showed a 
stubborn and detc'rmined spirit which carried them, 
through good and bad fortune, to the final establish¬ 
ment of their empire in the East. 
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OIIAPTEH V. 

Alarm of the Eni^Iish —Despatch of a force to Trichiiio])oly Strie^i^lo 
for the ]>ossossion of Ah>lcomla Operations before Trichinopoly - 
Olivo’s eai*ly career—Recommends an attack on Arcot -Oallant 
defence of Arcot ]>y Olive “French attack on Tricliinopol}^—The 
Raja is assisted by the Daivvai of Mysm-e Olive’s victor^" over Ke/za 
xSilheb Tlie advance of the English force under Lawrence and re¬ 
treat of tiie Freiicli —Operations against Seringham -Olive’s personal 
adveidur<!S—7’otal destruction of French ilefafhments —Des]n‘rate 
circumstances of the Frencli Olianda Siheb dt*serted by his chiefs 
—Surrender of d’Antenil’s detachment—Negotiations for tin* surren 
der of Ohanda Saheb —His fate - t^ipitulation of Law. 

J \ I till.'' I V« i M . I ( 11 V tlie latt‘ of India lninL» on tlio 

transactions at Tricliinoj)oly. If that pla(‘c wnv sur¬ 
rendered or taken, the cause of ]\Iohaninied Ali was 
oxtinguislied for ever : the exj)u1sion of tlie English 
ninst speedily liave IoIIowim], and all lli(» great cliangi^s 
tliat liave since taken place nui>t hav(‘ heiai stopped in 
the coimnencement, or aecomjilislied in some otlua-form 
tlirough the agtmey of the Freiieli. Th(‘ imjiortanee of 
the crisis had become cvidiait to tht^ most ohtuse, and 
as Mr. Sannders, tlie new Governor ol* Fort St. David, 
was a man of sound sense and firmm-ss, tlie English 
lieneeforth laid aside their desultory operations, and 
pursued with steadiness a plan ado[)t(‘d on an enlarg(‘d 
view of th(* ])olities of the Dcrkan. ddieir first measure 
was to strengtlien and encourage MohaiiiUKid Ali. 
Major Lawrence had sailed for Ihirojie, but they detached 
280 Europeans and 300 He])oys to Trichinopoly und(*r 
the command of Captain Cope, This sign of vigour, to- 
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^(ithcr witli tli(i (leatli of* Mozafier wliicli Jiappened chap. 

about tlie same lime, (letc‘rmiij(*(l Moliammcd Ali to break __ 

off Iiis newtiatious. 11 is sitiiatiou was still full of 

^ ^ ^ A.D. ]<iU. 

dauger. Cliaiida Salieb Ijad repaired to Arcot, and had 
received tlio submission of all the chiefs and territories 
to the north of the Coleroon. The j)Ossession of Trichi- 
nopoly retjnne<l the south(*rn eounlries in nominal obedi- 
enc(‘to Mohamm(*d Ali, but tomakeliis authority praeti- 
(!ally useful, Ik* wus oblig(;d to detach a foi*ce of (>,00(l of his 
own troops with di) Ihiropeaiis into Tinav(‘lly. While 
they w<*re there, his own officer in Madura, the* chief 
town of the* country be,twi*eii that and Trichinopoly, 
rcvolt(‘d and <lccl;u*(‘d for f’handa S;iheb. The gr(‘nTer 
j)art of the English troops w(*re sent to reduce him and 
wen* joined by thoxi from ddnavelly. A breach was 
ma<le, but although the fhiro[)(ams and disciplin(?d 
sepoy.s vi(‘d with each other in the spirit with which 
th(*y atti'inpted to storm, they were n*puls(‘d with heavy 
loss an<l constraint‘d to r(‘tr(*at to Trichiuo})oly. On 
this occasion mon* than half of the nabob's troops wont 
ovc*r to tlu* c’liemy, and about the saim* time Mohammed 
Ali receivoil intelligence that (diaiida Saheb was })re- 
pariiig to coiiK' against him without delay. On this he 
address(‘d fresh entreati(‘s to the Ihiglish Government 
for further sin>j)lies of troops, an 1 ]>romised cessions 
near l\Ia<lras in n*turn for their assistance. The English 
had lH*fore madi* up their minds to su[»port him, and at 
this moment tlu‘y had just been provoked and alanned 
by an ostentatious manifestation of the superiority of 
the ETnmch, who in the cauirse of a revenue survey 
surrounded the narrow territory of the English with 
their white flags, and even advanced those marks of their 
own pretensions within the hitherto admitted boundary. 
Animated by these* feelings, they strained every nerve to 
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meet the exigency. They immediately prejiared a de¬ 
tachment consisting of 500 I'inropeans (of whom 50 were 
cavalry), 100 negroes, and 1,000 sej)oys, with eight field 
jfieces, under Captain Cingen, a Swiss oflieer in their 
service, and only <lelayed its inarch until it should be 
countenanced by the junction of a small i>arty belonging 
to Mohammed Ali, Avhoni they studiously put forward 
as the principal in the war. As these' troeeps advanced, 
they dislodged a garrison of Chanda Siiheb’s from 
Ycrdachelarn, a strong pagoda al)out forty miles from 
f'ort St. David, the possession of wliicli was necessary 
to secure the eomniimieation leetween tliat place and 
Trichinopoly. At an eepial distance feirther on, and a 
little to the right of the direct road to Trichinopoly, 
they came in sight of Chanda Sahelfs army eneainj>ed 
near A'oleonda. This is a very strong hill fort, and 
from its situation it was of great importance to both 
parties to possess it. lJef<)re they reaehed \’oleonda 
the English had been joiiK'd by a reinforcement sent 
to meet them from Trichin<»j)oly. and now amounted 
to COO Europeans, 1,()(»(> Sej)oys. and 5.(t(»0 of the 
nabob’s troops. Chanda Saheb had a more numerous 
body of the same undiseijdined soldiery, and the 
Erench mustered about CO(» EurojK'ans and 5,000 
sepoys.’ 

M. d’Auteuil. who commanded the Enmch, was en¬ 
deavouring to prevail on the Mogul governor to admit 
him into the fort when tin; I'higlish arrived, and these 
last immediately (mtered on a similar negotiation. The 
governor amused both partie.s for a fortnight, till the 
English commander got impatient, and determined to 

^ There are different accounts of tliis force. Dnpleix states the Euro¬ 
peans at 400, La Jj( riiiere lUnLiiitm at near Maj(»r Ijawrence at 

<i00. 
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tiike the place by ff)rce. lie failed in an attempt at a 
sudden escalade, and the ffovernor called in the French. 
'I'his was foreseen, and flu; hmgli.sh were drawn up to 
op])osc the entrance of any troops into the jdace. Yet 
when the French appeared, instead of at once attacking 
them, tin* Itnglish coniinander assonihled l)is principal 
officers to consult what was to be done. The hesitation 
of the officers bey’ot distru^t amoim the soldiers. While 
llic^y \vt‘r(^ (l(‘lil)eratiii<jf, tlui French approached the 
fort, an«l tIi(‘a(^tion lie^’an, too lat(‘ to iii1ci*ce])t them. 
At tills moment oik* of those incidents took place 
which show how ensily fc‘ar infects small bodies oven of 
brave m(‘n. A tumbril in the French column was struck 
by a >hot and blew up, on which (says Orme) about 
liM) of the lhiropi‘ans, with M. dWuteuil at their head, 
ran away to tin* fort of \'olconda, where they were 
admitted. If this flight lead been a d(‘liberatc stratac^cm 
it could not hav(‘ becai monj .successful. It put an end 
to the neutrality of the fort. A hea\y lire opened from 
the Avails, iind the Fni;lish, struck with a panic in their 
turn, fil'd most shamefully from the field, accompanied 
by .some of their oflicer>. The other olHcers endea- 
vourt'd in vain to rally them. Alxlul Wahab, the 
nabob’s brotlier, rode uj) to them and ui)braided them 
Avith their cowardice, and, to c'omplete their disj^race, 
the nabob’s troops .stood their jj^round. and their OAvn 
nei;TO(*s remaiiu'd in jicrfect order, and brouglit ofl’ tlie 
dead and Avoun<l(*d after they had been abandoned by 
the Furopeans. All accounts aitree, that the destruction 
of the Eni^lish army Avas inovital)l(* if the victory had 
been folloAved up : but no pursuit Avas attempted, and 
Avc arc left to Avonder at the misconduct of both parties 
throughout the whole affair. Next day the English 
retreated tAvi'nlydiAa* miles to the pass of Uttatoor on 
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the direct road to Trichinopoly. They maintained this 
post for three days, during which the same men Avhosc 
behaviour had been so dastardly just before, conducted 
themselves with the great(*st steadiness and courage*. 
They rcj)ellcd an .attack by the whole of the enemy’s 
army ; but fearful of being cut off from Trichinojeoly, 
they retreated on the fourth night, and after a nuirch 
of eighteen miles, ai’rived on the river ('oloroem, within 
siijht of that fortress. 

The city of Tricliinojioly forms a ])arall(‘lo,irram of 
two miles in lengtli and one in lireadth. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a double rampart of solid stone, with a wet 
ditch thirty feet broad. It stands on an extensive 
plain, on which are several d(.‘ta(‘hed ro(‘ks affordin;^ 
advantageous posts, and Avhich is cut by ravines and 
hollow ways eajiable of concealing and covering troo])S. 
'fhe town is 500 yanls from the Ciiveri, wliich liouiids 
the plain on the north. 

This river rises in the We^tcuai filuits and flows 
through the Mysfire. It falls over a cascad(‘ 150 f(‘(‘t 
high on its u])per course, and is so rapid even at 
Trichino})oly that wlien swelhvl by the rains it can 
scarcely lie cross(‘d even in boats. The t'averi divides 
into two branches about tlirei^ mi1(‘s above Trichino[)oly 
and to the north-west of that (;ity. Tlu^ southern stream 
retains its name; the northern is called the ('oleroon. 
The two liranches are separated by a slip of land two 
miles broad at first, but sfion getting narrower and 
continuing to contract until, at tbe end of thirteen 
miles, it would, if left to nature, have come to a j><)int 
and formed an island. Had this taken ])lace the two 
rivers, reunited, would have flowed straight to the sea 
through the channel of the Coleroon, and the kingdom 
of Tanjore would have been deprived of the Caveri, to 
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the numerous branches of wliich it owes its great fer¬ 
tility. To obviate tliis calamity the Tanjorines raised 
a strong and l)road mound a mile long, which prevents 
the encroachment of the rivers on tlu; isthmus until the 
nature of the ground causes them again to diverge, and 
widens the interval between them. As the destruction 
of this embankment by an enemy would 1 k‘ disastrous 
to Tanjore, tin' mud fort of (V)ihidi is erected for its 
protection at a distance of a mile. 

In the we>tern j)art of the island (where it is 
broadest) and nearly oj)posite to Trieliiiiojxdy at a 
distance of two miles stands the gn^at pagoda of 
Seringham, celebrated for its sanctity, and important in 
a military vii'W Ironi its (‘Xt(‘nt and the .^oliility of its 
materials. It has sevi‘n walls, the outermost of which 
is four mil(‘s in circunifiTence. Haifa mile eastward 
of‘ Seringham is another pagoda called dambu Kishna, 
remarkable for nothing l»ut the (‘Xtent of its enclo¬ 
sure. 

The operations now about to commen(‘e oceu[)ied 
three years, and the country just described became 
the scene of mameuvres, stratagems, ambuscades, and 
adventuri‘s which we read with unabated interest 
through half a (piarto volume of Orme, but of which 
only the most importiint can be touched on here. 

The Knglish c*i*ossed the Coleroon on to the island 
in boats during the night. They first occu})ied the 
})ag()da of Seringham, but finally withdn w under the 
wails of Trichinojioly, the greater part of them encamp¬ 
ing on the south-western side. Chanda Saheb and the 
French occupied the }nigodas, and leaving a garrison, 
proc(‘eded across the island to the Caveri. They drove 
the Knglish out of Coiladi (of which they had possessed 
themselves), and alterwards crossed the Caveri, and 
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encamped on the south bank to the east of Trichi- 
nopoly 

The Enu'lish were afterwards twice reinforced from 
Fort St. David, but after all bad only GOO Furopeans, 
wliile the Frencli laid 900, and Avere still more superior 
in tlie number of their sepoys. Chanda Saheb’s troops 
had been constantly increasinii;, and were ten tiiiuhs 
more numerous than those ol’ the* nabob, which more¬ 
over were useless and ineilicieiit.'‘^ 

The reinforcements had been commanded by Clive, 
who had returned to the civil service after the sie^c* of 
Devi Cota, but in the present active tinu's had ai:ain 
joined the army, and was now made a captain for 
the skill and i>*allantry with whi(‘h he conducted thest* 
})arties through many perils to their destination, lie 
was struck Avith the dis])arity I.)etwi‘en thc^ assailants 
and defenders of Trichinopoly, and to restor(‘ the 
balance he proposed to the OoA'taainienl of fort St. 
Da\dd to lead a detachment again>t Arcot itself, Avhich 
had l)een exhausted of troops, and Avhicli the enemy 
Miight l)e expected to sacritice all otlu*r oljcicts to 
protect. 

Fort St. David and Madras wca'c* mairly stripju^d of 
their garrisons to form this d(‘tachment, and after all it 
only amounted to 200 Europeans and »)00 s(*poys, with 
three field pieces. The officers were eight in numbea*, 
and all but two Avere writers and other.'^ never belbn* 
employed in a military capacity. J'heir whole stnaigth 


Ornie, Lawrence, l)u]>leix, Ln Jhniit n 

There are ^aeat discrejianeies in the aceountH ef the nunihers (»f tlie 
French, M. Law flatly contradicts M. Dupleix, and the latter is incon¬ 
sistent with himself. Of the tw<» I should f^ive most credit to M. Law, 
hut 1 have preferred that of Orme (though more nearly aj>pro}iching to 
Uiipleix’s), because he had seen both accounts and had access tootliir 
materials hesidcs. 
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lay in their commander and in the confidence with 
wliich lie inspired them. 

Captain Clive was tlie son of a Shropsliire gentleman 
of ancient family })iit moderate estate. He had given 
many jiroofs of a hold and decided cliaracter in his 
youth, though he made little progress in his studies. 
At eigliteen he went out as a writer to Madras, For 
somci time after his arrival lie was not known to a single 
family in tlu* ])lac(\ and was too shy or too proud to 
court acapiaiiitance.* Ih* ]»iiied for home, and fi^ll into 
one of tliose fits of dejiiwssion to wliich lie was liable 
through lif(‘. All tliis gloom was dis])elh‘d by the first 
a])p(‘aranc(‘ of military operations. After the capture 
ol* Madras 1 k‘ escaped in tlie disguisi* of a native. lie 
aft(‘rwards obtained ]>ermis^ion to serve* with the army, 
and showed himseli’ ihi* first in every danger and the 
coolest and clearest in every deliberation, liefore this 
time he liad bc*eJi r(‘>(k*ss and insuliordinate. but being 
now in his natural eh‘ment. all his irregularities dis- 
appi*are(l. lb* .showed no impatiiaice (jf the yoke of 
military discipruu*. and early bi'came the favourite of 
his commanding oilicer.' He was twenty-six years of 
agi' will*!! he marclK*d f »r Arcot, and his character has 
never been better (h*scribed than it was in reference to 
that ])i‘riod by his friend aiul ]»atron Major Lawrence. 
‘He was,’ savs this gallant vetiTan, ‘a man of un¬ 
daunted resolution, of a cool temper, and a presence 
f)i’ mind which never left him in the greatest danger. 
Jiorn a soldier ; for without a military ediuaition of any 
sort, or much conver>ing with any of the profession, 
from his judgment and good sense he led an army like 

* See a letter to liia cnusiii date«l FeLniary. 1745. Life of 

CUvi\ i. 41. 

^ J\r(ilrulin*s LIf tf Hrltaiimar. 
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an experienced officer and a brave soldier, with a pru¬ 
dence that certainly warranted success/ 

lie inarclied from Madras on August 26, and reached 
Arcot on tlie 31st. The garrison, though more than 
double Clive’s numbers, evacuated the place, and he 
marched in amidst the wonder of 100,000 spectators. 
The town being open, he took up his (piarters in the 
fort. lie there found goods belonging to mcndiants 
to the value of five lacs of rupees, all of which was 
immediately restored to the owners, and the inhal>itants 
of the space Avithin the walls were left undisturbed in 
their dwellings. His first care was to lay in provisions, 
and to previTit active obstruction from the garrison, 
which remaiu(‘d within a few miles of the town, ho 
rejieatedly lieat up th(‘ir (juarters, and kept them on 
the defensive until they had increased their strength by 
recruits from tlie country and till Clive was oblig(‘d to 
send out [lart of his small force to escort two eigliteen- 
pound(Ts which had l)een sent to him from ^ladras. 
They then ventured on an attem})t to recover the fort. 
T1 lis attack, tlioiigli persevered in for a •whole niglit, was 
at last repelled, but a nuicli more serious contest was 
now impending. 

The occu})ation of Arcot had jtroduced the desired 
impression at Trichinojmly. Four thousand of Chanda 
Sdheb’s best troops Averc stmt to reerwer it ; tlioy were 
joined on their march by loO Europeans from Pondi¬ 
cherry and, after they reached Arcot, by the foriiur 
garrison and by ]\Iortezza Ali with 2,000 horse from 
Yelldr. The Avhole Avere under Chanda Saheb’s son, 
Rezza Sdhel). They entered Arcot on S(ti)tcmbcr 23. 
On the 24tli CliA^e made a sally at noonday and ])ene- 
trated to the gates of the nabob’s palace, wliere Rezza 
Sdheb had fixed his head-rpiarters. This bold attack 
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was unsuccessful, but it left both parties im{)ressed with 
a liigh oj)inion of the English. Clive’s force was now 
reduced to 120 Europeans and 200 sepoys, with four 
officers in all for duty ; and the enemy had loO Euro¬ 
peans, 2,000 se})oys, 11,000 horse, and 5,000 irregular 
infantry. The fort was a mile in circumference ; tlu^ 
wall was in many ])laees ruinous, the rampart too 
narrow to admit of ai-tillery, the ])ara])et low and 
slightly built ; several of the towers wei'e decayed, and 
none of* them capable of re(*eiving more than one ])iece 
of cannon ; the ditch was in most ]>laces fordable, in 
others dry, and it was crossed at eacli of the two gates 
by a solid caus(*way. As the garrison had but a small 
stock of ])rovisious, it was necessary to send away all 
the inhabitants exce]»t a f‘ew artiti(‘ers. The enemy at 
first ha<l no l)att(‘ring guns, but they threw shells into 
tlic fort and k(‘pt up such a tire from the surrounding 
hous(*s that they kille<l and wounded several of the 
garrison notwithstanding the care taken to keep them 
concealed, (hi three different occasions tlay kihed the 
sergeants wlio singly accoiujianied Clive in going the 
rounds. At the end of a fortniglit the battering guns 
arrived ; they consisted of two eighteen-pounders and 
seven guns of smaller calibre. They soon dismounted or 
disabled the guns in the fort except one eighteen-pounder 
and three field-jiieces, and these were obliged to be ke[>t 
out of lire and reserved for great occasions. 

The enemy were thus hTt to carry on their opera¬ 
tions unopposed, and in six days made a practicable 
breach fifty i'eet wide in the north-west part of the fort. 
The garrison were indefatigable in counteracting this 
damage, men and officers labouring indiscriminately, 
and they so far succeeded in cutting off the breach that 
tlie enemy thought it advisable to begin a new one in 
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ail opposite quarter. Other measures of attaek and 
defence were undertaken by both jiartics, aiui at one 
time 3foi-tezza Ali. affecting to hav’e quarrelled with 
I’ezza Salieb, tried to tempt Clive into a sally by a 
promise of co-operation. 

During these proceodin<js the besiof^ed had the 
mortitication to learn that a reinforcement wliieh they 
expected from Madras liad been constrained to fall 
back ; the failure of jirovisions be^analso to be seventy 
felt/’ and the new breach, in s[tit.e of all opposition, 
increased every day. In this desjierate state of tin; 
garrison, Kezza Saheb otlcred honourable terms to all 
and a larg<! sum of money to (dive, adding that in case 
of further resistance' he would storm immediately and 
])ut every man to the sword, ills ])ro]»osals were 
.s<'ornfully rejected, and the motives which led to them 
were .soon after di.sclo.'^e I. .Mor.ir Ibio of (liiti had 
engaged in a confederacy in favour of Mohammed .Vli, 
and was now ivithin thirty miles of Arcot, and the 
nfmforcement from Madras, increa.s<‘d in numbers, tvas 
again on its march under Captain Kilj)atrick. It tlua'c- 
fore became evident that no time was to be lost in 
attempting to carry the fort by storm. The new breach 
was now thirty yard-s wide, but the ditch at its foot wa.s 
not fordable, and the garrison had counterworked this 
breach as they had bc'.forc done the other. Nevcrtlielcss 
an a.ssiiult was ordered on all parts of the walls at once, 
to take ])laee at daybreak ne.xt morning. This liap- 

^ This circumstance drew forth a prodf of ^a nerous snlf devotion on 
file i>art of tlie sepoys, whiclj sliowod )iow much tJiey were already at- 
t ioliud to their leador and to the ciiuHc. The rico (tlio <»nly food 

k-ft) vvas insuflicieiit to allow ahtoe half a iimal for each man, and they re- 
(pm.5ted that the w'hole might he given to the Europeaiis (whosu lahotir as 
well as their hahits rc<(uired solid f(»od), and that they iiiigljt receivo 
nothing but the gruel in which it liad been boiled, - Malcolm's Life of 
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])ene<l to be oiui of’ the ^reat clays of the festival of chap. 

Moharrein, when tlic MussulinaHs commemorate the_1_ 

mur(l(*r of tlie two sons of AH, and are inflame.d by N^>vom- 
nK‘nta] and pliysieal excitement to the lii;i,li(ist ])itch of a.d. i 7 r>i. 
religious frcjiizy. In tliis sjarit tlic*y advanced to the 
attack. ]5esi(l(\s multitudes that c^ame with ladders to 
all th(‘ accessible ])arts of the wall, there were four 
|)rincij)al columns directed against the two brc^aches and 
the gates. Clive ]ia<l Iain down to take a uioment's 
sleep, wlien he Avas awakened by tlie tumult whicli arose 
on ev(a*v side. The; attacks on tli(» gatc'ways w(‘r(‘ ]>re- 
ceded by (‘le[)hants, whose* foreheads wen* protected by 
strong iron jdates to c‘nal>le tlK*m to burst o[)en the 
giites, but these animals, terrified bv the noise of the 
musketry and galled by the bullets, soon turned and 
trampled down the trooj)s that fbllowi;d them. A raft 
was launched on the ditch under the* south-east breach; 
seventy men embarked on it. and in s[)it(‘ of opposition 
from till* niusk(‘try, and f’rom two field-]>ieccs in the 
bn‘ach (whi(‘h Aven* probably kept under by ilie tire of 
tlu* storming-])arty on the bank), they had nearly made 
g(H>d th(*ir landing, when Clive, observing the bad aim 
of the artillerynuTi, pointed one gun himself*, and struck 
down sev(‘ral of the assailants ; the r(‘st ^yvlv thrown 
into such coni’usion that they overset tlu* ]*aft, and those 
thought themsc‘lves fortunate who were able to escaj)e 
by swimming. l>ut the most despi-rate attack was on 
the breach to the north-west. There the* ditch oiVered 
no obstruction, aiul the* storming-party jKcired at once 
into the bn*ach, which they mounted with a mad im¬ 
petuosity, Avhile many of those who could not find 
room to asc(*nd, sat down under the wall to be at hand 
to relieve those in advance, d hese last pass(‘d the 
breach, and some were within all the defences before the 

M 2 
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English gave fire. They at length opened their guns, 
and kept up an incessant discharge of musketry, those 
behind handing loaded muskets to the soldiers in the 
front rank. Every shot told, and sliells with short 
fuses being thrown (like grenades) among the crowd, 
increased the general confusion. The first assailants 
gave Avay, and were succeeded by another and then 
anotlier body, until, after the assault had continued 
on all parts for an hour, the enemy relinquished their 
attacks at once, and soon after retreated and disap- 
jieared. This attack had been rejiiilsed by no more 
than eighty Europeans and 1::^0 sej)oys (the rest being 
disabled by wounds and sickness), and tliis small party, 
besides serving five guns, fired 12,000 inusket cartridges 
during the storm. At daybn^ak tlu‘ whole army had 
abandoned the town, and tlie garrison joyfully issued 
out and took possession of lour pieces ol‘ artillery, four 
mortars, and a large quantity of ammuniti^m which had 
been left lK*hind. 

This defence made a strong ii]ipr(‘ssion on tin' 
country, and was the first step to retrieve the British 
character in the East.' 

After Clive had been joined ]>y his own reinforc(‘- 
meiits and a body of Monir Kao’s horsi*, he set out in 
2 )ursuit of Kezza Saheb, whom he IxTore long (l(‘fe{it(‘d 
and constrained to take refuge in dinji ; OOO of tin* 

^ [Ormc (i. 200) concludes his narrative of this reruarkahlo defence 
with the ffdlowin^' encoiuium on the lieroic hand : ‘Tlius ended thissie^'e, 
maintained fifty days, under (?very di.sadvanta^^e of situation and force 
by a handful of men in their first eaiii})ai«^n, witJi a spirit worthy of the 
iiKjst veteran trooj>8; and con<hu te<] by tlieir yonn};r coiiiiuander with 
indefatigable activity, un.sbaken constancy, and undaunted courage; 
and, notwithstanding lie had at this time neither read books nor con¬ 
versed with men capable of giving him much instruction in the military 
art, all the resources which he employed in the defence of Areot wore 
such as are dictated by the best masters in the science of war.’— En.) 
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French sepoys of liis army deserted and came over to chap. 
the Englisli. ' 

Tlie great pagoda of Ocaijeverain, between Arcot and 
the coast, was still in possession of the French ; and 
Clive’s next operation was to dislodge them. He sum- December, 
inoned the garrison, and as none of them understood 
English, th(y em}>loyed two officers whom they had 
made prisoners to interpret for them. Their 'names 
were Ih^vidl and (Jhiss. To tliein the French command¬ 
ing offi(XT dictat(‘d an answer to Clive, in wdiich he warn(‘d 
him that if the pagoda was attacked, he would (expose 
those prisoners on the walls. They wrote this, but 
added tlieir entreaties that no regard to their safety 
should be allowed to interfere with the operations. 

(Juns were brought from Madras and a breach begun, 
and tlu^ English lost an oiHcer and several men before 
the enemy evacuated the })agoda.® 

At the time when Clive marched for Arcot, the A\igriist2(5. 
I'rench at Trichino})oly were waiting for battering guns ' ‘ 

from Caric/d. They arrived a few days after, and the 
French l)egan their operations : but they constructed septem- 
their batteries at such a distance, and showed so much 
more care to defend themselves than attack their u}>po- 
nents, that the English began to treat their attack 
with contem}>t, and became ashamed of the awe in 
whicli they had stood of so unskilful an enemy. Hut 
though secure in a military view, the situation of the 
garrison was by no means encouraging. Mohammed 
Ali had no territory left from which he could draw re¬ 
sources for the pay and provision of his own troops or 
his allies. The Fnaich were much stronger in regular 
troops than the English ; and the great superiority of 
Chanda Saheb’s irregulars made him formidable from 

o 

® The account of tlie siege of Arcot is entirely from Ormo. 
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tlic p()\v(T it iiCilve liiiii of (inttin^ off coinirmnicntions. 
Moliainnu'd Ali’s cliiof dqiendence was on a iiOjL^otiation 
wliicli lie for some time had been earryiiii*' on Avitli the 
Iiiija of Mysore. Idie territory of tliis prince lay on the 
tableland l)etwe(‘n the Eastern and AVestern (ilnits. It 
was about 200 miles in length and loO in l)r(‘adth, 
and the southern part of it cxtend(‘d to Avithin thirty 
miles of Trichinopoly on the east. The ancient line of 
its ])rinces had lately been set aside, and tlie ])resent 
I'lija was a jiageant in the hands ol‘ his minister called 
in that country ‘the Dalwai.’ TIk‘ name of the ])n‘S(‘nt 
Dalwfii was Xanj Ibij, a man of great j)r(‘sum])tion iind 
little judgment. He Avas prcAaiiled u])on ))y extrava¬ 
gant proinis(‘S on tlie ])art of ]\Ioliammed Ali, to afford 
his zealous assistance in the deience of Trichino))oly, 
and CA’cn to subsidise Morar Ihio with (),000 men for 
the same s(‘rvice. AMiile the siege* of A root Avas still 
going on, Xanj Kaj assemble<l an army at Cariir, a 
place within his frontier, aliout forty miles from Tri(*hi- 
nopoly, and about the same time, ]\Ionir Rao (‘.ntenfd 
the (.'arnatic at a point furtlier to the north, from whence 
he s(;nt assistance* to Clive, as has be*(‘n related. The 
Dalwai’s force consisteel of o,0()0 he)rse and 10,000 
infantry. Among tliesc last Avas a boely of a f'cAV 
hundreds, ])artially discipVnu‘.el, tiirough the* means e>t‘ 
French eleserters, by lleieler Xaik or Header Ali, after- 
Avards the most formidable ene*any cvea’ e;>j)posed te) the 
British power in India. TJie rest of the Mysore troops 
were more inexperienced and unskilful than those of 
any other native prmce. Monir Rjie)’s cavalry were 
chosen men, Mussulmans and Rajjmts as well as 
Marattas, well mounted and armed, and habituated to 

[A title of lionour in the Deckan e(|uivalent to that of chief or com¬ 
mander. It is now employed for non-commi8ftioiied oflicera of Hepoys, cor¬ 
responding with that of corporal. (Yulen'^ OUmurijof Jn<itan Terms.) -El).] 
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war iiJidcr tlicir active ]pa(l(?r, one of the ablest officers chap. 

' V 

I iidia ever ])ro<luced, and unceasingly engaged in lios- 

tiliticK on his own account, or as a subsidised auxiliary. 

The Dul wai oil Ills approach gave signs of his irre¬ 
solution and military ignorance. A French detachincnt 
being sent to ojipose him he did not venture to move 
until joined by a similar l>arty from I'richinopoly, and 
evui then la* jiroposed that the Fnglish should make a 
false attack on the emany during the night, while he 
prosecut(‘d his march under cover of the darkness. 

The Knglish complied, and while engaged in the pro- 
jiosed div(‘rsion, they perceived the Mysoreans, whose 
retreat was to be so secret, passing across the plain with 
ten thousand liixhts, as if th(‘V had been marching in Fcbm- 
procession at an lialian wedding.' a.’d. K5i 

The accession of .Mysore to the party of Mohammed 
Ali liad induc(*(l the loija of Tanjore to engage in the 
same cause. He sent his general, Manikjj, with d,000 
horse and 2,000 foot to join the cam]) at Trichinopoly, 
and his examjile was followed by Tondiinan, the Foligiir 
or chief of a territory situated to the southward of the 
nija^scountry, whoseforce was com])osed of 100 horse and 
d,000 ciilis, or coleris, a forest tribe of jiredatory habits. 

ddiese reinforcements made Mohammed Ali’s army 
more numerous than Chanda SaheVs, for he had in all 
20,000 horse and 20,iKK) foot, while Chanda isaheb’s 
force, though likewise increased by contingents Ironi 
the southward, amounted to no more than In,000 horse 
and 20,000 foot. 

The increase of numbers, liowever, was of little 
avail as long as the French remained superior in regu¬ 
lar infantry. The Government of Fort !St. David made 
every exertion to remove this disadvantage, but before 


Onne, i. 211. 
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their preparations were completed, they were disturbed 
by the reapjiearance of Uezza Si'dieb, who had as.sembled 
a force of 400 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, and 2,.500 
horse, with a lar^e park of artillery, and invaded the 
(Company’s territory to the south-west of Madras. 
Clive marched ajjjaiust him with 380 Europeans, 1,300 
sepoys, and six lield-pieces. Ilis plan was to beat iij) the 
enemy’s camp, but as he ai>proached lu; found it evacu¬ 
ated. Kezza Siilieb had marched with a view to sur¬ 
prise Arcot, where he ha<l bouj^bt over some native 
officers of the g.arrison. The ]>lot was discovered I)efor(! 
he arrived, and he was already on bis return, when 
Clive .set off to prevent his design, and was hasteuinji; 
toAvards Arcot, ivlien h(‘ came nuexj)ectedly on Ih'zza 
Saheb’s army in the neighbourhood of Coveripiik. It 
was growing dark at the time, and Clive’s first notice 
of his situation was given by a battery of nine piece's of 
cannon, which opened on him within 2.50 yards, 'flic 
battle thus begun was continued by moonlight, with 
all the alarms and vicissitudes natural to so extraordi¬ 
nary a circumstance. Jt ended towuirds morning in 
the defeat of llezza Siilieb, who left fifty Eurojieans and 
300 sepoys dead on the field. The English had forty 
Europeans and thirty sepf)ys killed, and more of each 
wounded. They took nine guns, three cohorns, and sixty 
Euroj)ean prisoners, and as Ifezza Siiheb’s force soon 
after dispersed, they recovered for the nabob a country 
yielding 400,000 pagodas of annual revenue. 

After this Clive went to Fort St. David and was 
ap 2 K)inted to conduct a great convo\’, {!scorte<l by 400 
Euro])eans, 1,100 sepoys, and eight field- 2 )ieces, to Tri- 
chinot)oly, an ojieratiou which was to decide the fate of 
the siege and of the Avar. 

When he was on the point of marching. Major 
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Lawrence arrived from England and took the command 
as senior officer. Clive evinced no disappointment at 
this unexpected supersession. lie cheerfully put him¬ 
self iHider his old commander, who on his part showed 
him all his former kindness and confidence, without 
the smallest jealousy of a reputation which was already 
e(di[)sing his own. The speedy arrival of the detach¬ 
ment was rendcrc^d more necessary than ever by the 
increased dissensions among the European officers and 
the discontents of the native allies, A\hich threatened to 
break uj) the force. Lawn^nce marche<l from Fort St. 
l)avid on March 17, and arrived within ten miles of 
Trichinopoly on the 27th. 

I)u[)leix, who was fully sensilde of tlie importance 
of this convoy, liad issued jiositive orders to Law, 
who comm!ind(‘(1 the French force, to intercept it at all 
hazards. M. Law drew up his force for the purpose, 
but Lawrence, by a mixture of dexterity and boldness, 
distracted his attention liy manauivres of the troops 
from tlu; town, while he himself advanced by an unex- 
jH'cted road, and after a {lartial engagement brought his 
whole convoy into Trichinopoly. 

The English and their allies were now in a state to 
coj)e with the enemy in the field, and they soon after 
made an attack on his camp which though unsuccessful 
induced M. Law to retire to the island, where he should 
be out of the reach of similar disturbance. Chanda 
Saheb strenuously opposed this intention, but when he 
found he could not jirevail with M. Law, he had no 
choice but to join liiin in his retreat. They marched 
on the same night ; the French took up their quarters 
in the pagoda of dambu Kishna, and Chanda Sdheb in 
that of Seringham, his horse and many of his other 
troops being encamped close by. 
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Tliis retreat was a fotal iiicasiire. AVlien tliey could 
no longer carry on the siege, they should have retired 
towards Pondicherry, so as to allow their reinforcements 
to join them at a distance from Lawrence’s force, but 
they probably conceived that this junction might be 
eftected at Seringham, iiiid that they would lose less 
reputation if they appeared to maintain their ground. 

It is ])Ossil)le they might not have been disjij>))ointed 
if they liad had to deal wdth a less enterjirising eneny. 
Thc}^ could not be attacked in tlulr present position, 
and the road was still oj)en for their reinforcements and 
supplies. To dejn*ive them of this advantage recpiired 
a bold and hazardous step. Tf a ])art of the British 
force were stationed to the north ot' the ro1(*n)on, while 
the rest remained on tlie south of tlie the 

enemy’s communications would In* entirely cut otf and 
he would be constrained either to fight at a disadvan¬ 
tage or to surrender ; but, on the otlu*r hand, the least 
(kificicncy of skill or vigilance on the i>art of the com¬ 
mander of cither division would expose him to be ov(‘r- 
whelrned singly by the whole power of the French 
llie plan nevertheless occurred to Cliv(!, who suggested 
it to the coinmanding oflicer ; Lawrence entcTed into 
it with his usual irankness and cordiality, and so far 
was he froiii (.‘iivying the author that he determined to 
give tlie conimaiid of the sejiarate detachment to (dive 
himself, at the hazard of ofiluiding all the senior oflicers. 

On the night of April (5, (dive began his march with 
400 J'Hiropcans, 700 sepoys, 1,000 Tanjore horse, and 
3,000 of Monir Hfio’s under Punas Khan. lie had 
with him two battering guns and six field-pieces. 

With this forc e he took up a position at Samiaveram, 
ten miles from Seringham and fifteen from Uttatoor, the 
pass already mentioned on the great road from Pondi- 
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cherry. There were two pagodas in tliis village, a 
quarter of a mile from each other ; these he strengthened 
hy Avorks, and allotted one to the sepoys and another 
to the Europeans ; the irregulars encamped around 
th(!m. Immediately after this he took Lalgudy, a village 
on the Coleroon, when; the enemy had collected a great 
sup[)ly of grain, lie was ])rej)aring to besiege Pitchanda, 
a fort commanding the; ford opposite; Seriiigham, when 
he was callisl off ijy intelligence; from the northwarel. 
M. 1 )tiple;ix. though deeply wouneleel by what be thought 
the' misceenebict e)f M. Law. ajeplied himself with un- 
breekeii sjeirit to re'jtair the evils it hael eece asioned. His 
repeate-el ap])liciitioiis for recruits and reinl’oreemcnts 
freim France heid been neglected, and it tvas Avith 
eliflie'ulty he eeeiild iisse'iuble; 120 Ihirojeeans and .500 
se'peeys, to esceu't ii gre'at coiiA'oy of preeA’isieais anel 
store's Avhie'h he prepareel to eles[)atoh for Sei'ingham, 
He .sent dWutenil in ee»mmanel, Avith orders to 
supersede M. laiAv on his arrival. M. d’Auteuil, 
having reeieheel rttateeen' on April 11, resoh’cd imme- 
eli.'itely to jnish on tei ,'seringham in the night, leaving 
(’live’s detachment at some distance on his left. It 
Avas this news that etilleel olf (’Fia-c from his intended 
sie'ge'. lie niareheel tee intercept d'Anteuil, and that 
edlie'i'r be'ing infeermeel of his moAT'inent, fell back on 
l'ttate)or. (diAe' finding no signs of the conveiy where 
he expected it, suspected some stratagem of the enemy, 
and hastened back to his oaa'ii camp. ^Ii'anAvliile M, 
iaiw, having heard of Clive’s march, and being igno¬ 
rant of his return, ordered eighty Ihiropeans and 700 
sepoys to march at nightfall and attack the small body 
Avhieh he imagined to lie left at SainiaA'cram. Forty 
of the Europeans Avere English deserters. They 
reached the skirts of tlu; camp about midnight, and 
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were challenged by the advance*! guard of h'nglish 
- sepoys, on which the ollicer of the deserters ste]>})ed 
out and told them he was .sent by Major Lawrence to 
reinforce Ca])tain Clive. I'lie .sepoys receiving hi.s 
answer in English, and hearing the other de.serU“rs 
speak the same language, admitted the detachment 
without susjncion, and sent one of their numher to 
conduct it to head-quarters. They passed unquestioned 
through the Maratta camp, until they reached the lower 
pagoda, when they were challenged by the sentinel. 
They reified by a volley into the ])agoda, and into 
an adjoining choultry,- where Clive lay asleep. The 
Europeans then rushed into the j)agoda, and jmt all 
they met to the bayonet. Clive starteil out of hi.s 
sleep, and, imputing the firing to his own sepoys 
alarmed at some attack on the skirts of the camp, ran 
to the upper }iago<la to bring down tbe Europeans. 
He found them already under arms, and returned with 
200 of them to the choultry. He there found a large 
bofly of sepoys focing in the direction of .‘seringham, and 
firing at random. Their position confirmcHl his im¬ 
pression that they were his own se])oys, and, leaving the 
Europeans about twenty yards in their rear, he went 
among them and ordered them to cease firing, re¬ 
proaching them with their unnecessary alarm, and even 
striking .some of them. At last one of the sejidys who 
understood a little French, discovering that he was an 
Englishman, attacked and wounded him in two places 
with his sword, but, finding hiimself on the point of 
being overpowered, ran off to the lower pagoda. Clive, 
exasperated at such insolence from one (as he supposed) 
of his own men, jiursued him to the gate j where to his 

^ A building for the accommodation of travellers. In the Carnatic, 
they are generally of stone and sux^ported by x)illar8. 
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great surprise lie was accosted by six Frenclimen. ?Iis 
usual jireseiicc of iiiiiid did not fail him in tliis critical 
situation ; he told the Frenchmen that he was come 
to offer them terms, that if they would look out they 
would see they were surrounded, and that they must 
expect no (|uarter unless they immediately submitted. 
Three; of the number ran into the pagoda with this 
intelligence, and the other three gave up their arm.s 
and followed Clive to the jdace where he had left his 
Europeans, when with eight more, who had been made 
prisoners as they were reconnoitring, they were sent 
off in the custody of a sergeant’s guard. The sergeant, 
not knowing tliat tlu; lower pagoda was in possession 
of the enemy, carried them thither ; and on delivering 
them over to the guard, found out his error, but such 
was th<; confusion among the French, that he was 
allowed to retire unmolested. l>y this time Clive had 
assembled his troops, and his first object was to recover 
the pagoda, d he French and the de.serters defended 
it desperately, and killed an officer and fifteen men. 
'fhe attack was then suspended till daybreak, at which 
time the French commanding officer made a sally, with 
the intention of forcing his way through the enemy ; 
but he was himself killwl with twelve of his men by a 
volley from the linglish, and the rest were obliged to 
return to the |)ag(wla. (dive then advanced to parley, 
and being weak with loss of blood, leaned stooping 
forward on the shouhlers of two sergeants. The deserters 
had nothing to ho[)C from a surrender, and their officer, 
to cut off all treaty came forward, and addressing Clive 
with abusive language, fired his mu.'ikct at him. The 
ball missed him, but went through the bodies of the 
.sergeants, and btdh fell mortally wounded. Alarmed 
at the probable consequence of this outrage, the French 
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immediately surrendered. 'Fheir sejioys h.ad marched 
off as soon as they were aware of the numbers of the 
l^nglish, and were allowed to pass the camji as quietly 
as when they entered. Eunas Khan was now sent in 
pursuit of them. When overtaken, they flung away 
their arms and dispersed, and in this defenceless state 
they were inhumanly cut off to a man. Besides the 
escapes already mentioned, ('live had another, which 
was not discovered till the hurry of the <lay was over, 
when it was found that the volley which the enemy had 
fired into the choultry where he was sleejiing had 
shattered a box that lay under his fec‘(, and killed a 
servant who slept elo.se by him." 

The total loss of this detachment was a severe blow 
to the Ereiich, and the sul).se(|Ment operations of the 
English greatly straitene<l their suj)p]ies. 

Their hopes now rested on the junction of d’-Vuteuil 
and his convoy, and it was the object of tin* Ihiglish 
to cut it off while beyond reach of their support, l or 
this purpose (aj»tain Italton (who had returned from 
Europe) was sent with a strong (h'taehmeiit, and, 
though he did not fully succeed, he drove (rAuleuil 
to a distance, and forced him to take refuge under 
the walls of Volconda. On his return Oalton found 
that the (Vderoon had risen so as to cut off all 
communication both with the i.shuid and the town, and 
that Clive had .seized (he o]>poi-(unit 3 ' renew his 
attack on Pitchanda. 'J’o forward this service, he 
put the whole of his detachment under (dive (his 
junior officer) and declared his own intention to 
serve as a volunteer. During the movements preparu- 

^ Thtmgh I have carefully retained Onne’n woids as far as my space 
allowed, yet to do justice to his narrative, I must refer my reader to tlm 
original, i. 220. 
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tory to the sieges, the English took possession of a 
mound close to the Coleroon, and saw the whole of 
Chanda Saheb’s camp spread out beneath them, within 
gunshot. They immediately opened a cannonade, and 
produced all the alarm and disorder that might bo 
expected in a native camp. Men and women, elephants, 
camels, horses and oxen, were all mingled together in 
the midst of u})roar and confusion. The pressure of 
the crowd for a time retarded their flight, but in two 
hours they were all out of reacli of the guns on the 
mound. They hurried towards the opposite side of the 
pagodas, but before they could settle there, they were 
fired on from the Town of Trichinojioly, and obliged 
to rimew their flight to the part of the island east of 
the [)agodas, wlujre they at lengtli found themselves in 
saft*ty. 

Next day the breach at Pitchanda was practicable, 
and as the storming party was advancing, the garri>r>n 
made* signs of surrender. Unfortunately they were mis- 
under>tood by tlie sepoys, wlio rushed to the assault, 
and before they could be stopped by the exertions of 
the oflicers and the discipline of the Eurofieans they 
kilh‘d several of the garrison and drove fifteen into tlie 
Uolcroon, wlierc tliey were drowned. The garrison con¬ 
sisted of seventy Europeans and 200 sepoys. 

riie communi(*ations of the French were now com¬ 
pletely cut off and their encampment again exposed to 
a cannonade. This circumstance and the straits to which 
they were otherwise reduced determined most of Chanda 
JSahel/s cliiefs to quit him. He received the intimation 
with temper and firmness, lamented that he could not 
discharge wluit was due to the troops, but promised 
them full satisfaction wlien his better fortune should 
return, and in the mean time gave up the greater part 
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of his elephants, camels, and other effects as a part of 
their arrears, 

'J’he best of these troops joined the English, others 
T\'ent to the Mysoreans, very few to the nabob. Those 
belonging to dependent chiefs returned to their own 
countries. On the fourth day not a tent was standing 
in the island. Only 2,000 horse and 3,000 foot re¬ 
mained with Chan<la SAliel), and these took refuge in 
Seringham. The French also drew all their sepoys, now 
reduced to 2,000, into tlic other ]>ago(hi. 

On the same day Lawrence crossed into the island, 
Jind the rest of the allied army closed in on the ene.my ; 
but they had still so large a space to surround that 
a spirited exertion on the ])ar( of M. Law might easily 
ha\'e enabled him to force his way through the circle. 
He preferred waiting for his reinioi’cement, and d’.\u- 
teiiil determined on a desperate effort to reli(*ve him ; 
but his plan, though well concerted, was frustrates! by 
Clive, who interposed between him and the island and 
forced him to retire on Voleonda. He was ])ursued to 
that place by Clive, and was driven from one line of 
defence to another until he had no retreiit hsft but the 
hill fort, and this also was ])recluded })y the perfidy of 
the Mussulman governor, who had secretly submitted 
to Mohammed Ali and threatened to fire <»n his f()rm(‘r 
allies. There was now no alternative but to surrender: 
the capitulation was made out in the name of M(diammed 
Ali, and 100 Europeans, 300 sepoys, and 3.')0 horse 
laid down their arms and gave uj) the convoy they were 
escorting for M, Law. I'he horsemen and sepoys w'ere 
as usual disarmed and set at liberty. 

Before he received intelligence of this disaster 
M. Law was distressed for provisions, and wuis fully 
sensible of his desperate situation. He had nothing to 
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fear for himself boyoncl the mortification of being made ci^p. 
prisoner ; but anotluT fate he thought awaited Chanda * 
Sfiheb if he should fall into the hands of his exasperated 
enemies. Cliaiida Sfibeb liad continually urged M. Law 
to join with him in a vigorous effort to extricate them¬ 
selves ; but, finding his opinion disre^garded, he became 
a prey to anxiety and dejection which destroyed his 
s})irit and undermined Ids health. On a consultation 
between him and M. Law it was agreed to attempt to 
gain over some one of the confederates, who might allow 
Chanda Salieb to escape thn)ugli his linens. Manikji, tlu^ 
Tanjore general, being on ill terms with the prime 
minister in his <»wii country, was tliouglit to l)e the 
most acc'cssible to such solicitations. A nc^gotiation 
was opened ; Manikji (ait(*red on it with every appear¬ 
ance of sine(‘rity ; a large sum of money was paid to 
him, an<l much more was ])romis(*d on condition of his 
engaging to favour (lianda Sahelfs escape to Carical, 

Idle Ihiglish had liitherto been prevented attacking the 
pagodas for want ol’liattering guns. At this time their 
train arrived from Devi C<da, and they immediately 
summoned .M. Law to surrender, d'he occurrence of Mayiu, 

A.D. ITT) 

this crisis left Chanda Salieb no more time for re- 
ilection, and lu* agr(‘(*<l with Manikji to come over to 
him that \'i*rv night. When he drew near to the 
Tanjon* rnu‘s his anxiety about his ])rohabh‘ treatment 
reviv(‘d ; he sent on an officer to re<juire furtlier as- 
suranc(‘s, and especially the delivery of a hostage for 
liis safety, llis emissary was blinded by the plausible 
arguments and calm manner of Manikji, and, tlie further 
to deceive him, he was shown the palank(*en and the 
escort which were' to convty (lianda Sfilieb to Cariciil. 
llis report, and the necessity of his own situation, in¬ 
duced Cdianda Siiheb to i)rt»ceed without further liesi- 

N 
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tation; but lie had no sooner passed the Tanjorinc 
^uard than he was rudely seized, carried to a tent, and 
put in irons. 

The native allies were immediately ajiiirised of 
Clianda SAheb’s seizure, and spent the night in de¬ 
liberating on his fate. Each insisted on having the 
custody of the prisoner. Mohammed Ali felt that he 
eould never lie secure whili; his rival was in any liands 
but his own ; the Mysoreans expected a great ad<lition 
to their influence from having the di.sposal of so im- 
})ortant a person ; Mordr Kilo was intent on the jirofits 
of a ransom ; and each of these considerations had some 
share in influencing the Tanjorines. In th(' morning 
they all assembled at Lawrence’s tent, Avhere the debiite 
of the night was renewed Lawrence took no part in 
the discussion till, finding that they would never come 
to an agreement, he proposed that the prisoner should 
be entrusted to the English. This plan, as miglit be 
expected, was equally unacceptable to all the claimants, 
and the conference broke up without coming to a 
decision. 

Manikji was now iisstiiled by thresits and promi.ses 
from the other native powers ; and, though the ICnglish 
remained silent, he did not feel secure tlait they might 
not also insist on compliance with their own jiroposal. 
He therefore jiaid a visit to Lawrence to sound him on 
the subject, and soon found that he metint to interfere 
no further. After this Manikji returned to his own en- 
campmcuit and ord<-red the bead of his prisoncT to la; 
struck off. Orme is of ojiinion that lie res^irted to this 
emwmity as the only way of frteing bimsitll from tlie 
importunity of the allies; but W'ilks (with much greater 
probability and with the siqiport- of native authority) 
relates that he committed it at tlu; instigation of 
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Mohammed Ali. Thougli the others might be desirous 
of liaviug him in tlieir custody, tlie nabob alone could 
profit by his death ; and no bribe would be too con¬ 
siderable for him to pay for the removal of so dangerous 
a rival. His head was sent to Mohammed Ali, and, 
after being exposed to every insult, was formally de- 
s})at(*hed as if to the Kmperor at Delhi ; but this cere¬ 
mony was only to dec(iive the populace, and the head 
was really made over to the Raja of Mysore and hung 
as a trophy on the walls of his capital.^ 

Lawrence 's first summons to M. l.aw was sent on 
the day preceding Chanda Saheb’s flight, and was 
re]di(‘d to in such a strain as .sliould prevent any siis- 
jiicion that lie was reduccHl to so desperate a resource. 
N(‘xt day th(‘ demand was r(‘new(*d more* peremjitorily, 
and M. Law was only given till the succ(‘eding day at 
noon to decide. ^1. Law }>1eaded tlie peace b(‘tween 
th(‘ Freiicli and the English, and Lawriaice replied that 
he was only mediator between the former and the 
nabob. 

* [Sucli was llu> animosity with which this Htriio<^k* was disiinj^uislieil, 
tliat Diiplcix, (quoted by Mill, does m»t hesitate to atlirm that Chanda 
Salieb was inui\k‘n*d by l^iwroiice’s express command, and the accusation 
was repcatcfl by Lally. Orme in his narrative says that l^iw, fr»)m tlie 
prejudice <»f national aniim*sity, concluded that if the Enijlish ^ot him 
into their power they would not within»ld him from the nabi>b, and there¬ 
fore sui^jrested the ex[K‘dient named in tlie text. It must be admitted 
that Lawrence’s exertions in Chanda S;iheb*a favour wore very feeble, and 
coiitined to the sugt^estion that he might be handed over to the English ; 
but when this was rejected by the confederates he interfered no further. 
It is triu‘, as reinarited by If. il. Wilson in a note to this pass;ige in 
Mill’s History, that the English at this period >vero not so well assured ♦)f 
their ])owtu’ as to be prepared to dictate to the native i)ower8 \\ith whom 
they co-opi‘rated. It may be added they were auxiliaries in this war and 
did n<*t feel their lumonr deeply concerned in the acts of their allies, w itness 
their conduct in supporting the llaja <»f Tanjore in his breach of faith w ith 
Mysore. If Lawrence’s position wjis such as to enable him to insist on 
Chanda Silheb’s good treatment, why did not the unfortunate prince 
surrender to him / - Ei>.] 
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In this prince’s name a capitulation was signed. 
The Frencli gave uptlieir guns, stores, and ammunition. 
The othcers were released on their parole. It may be 
presumed that the sepoys wore dismissed as usual, but 
the Europeans, negroes, and native I’ortuguese remained 
prisoners of war. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Maivli of Mozatfcr Jan;^' and Pnissy tf> Hoiderabad—Conllict witli the 
Patiin Nal)o])s—Dcalh of MoziiHVr Jani^ and accession of SaliU>at 
Jant' Storm <»f Carnul Ascendancy of JUissy, and cessions to tlie 
French- Dnploix’s exertions to raise a new field force - Mohammed 
All’s engaoements with Mysore—New conflicts witli the French and 
Englisli - Clive returns to Europe - Ohazi-u-dm invades the Deckan— 
His death Crisis at Trichinopoly—Operations of Lawrence—Con¬ 
fusion in tin; north of the Carnatic—Superiority of the French and 
their allies Lawrence's gallant attack on the French position His 
success Ivenewed difliculties—Sec<*nd attack, and retreat of the 
French Success of the Nabob in the North The attack on Trichi- 
noj^oly Its failure. 

The disastrous issue of tin; sieu*o of'rricliinopoly struck 
tli(‘ Froiicli with constcniation, Imt it only served to 
stimulate the exertions of their itoveriior and to call 
fortli fr(‘sli proofs of liis abilities and liniiness. llis 
jfride, wliicli liad alienated the minds of all his country¬ 
men, enabled him to stand up alone against the dangers 
wliicli environed him, and to rely on the resources of 
llis own gtaiius for finally triiimjdiing over all his 
enemies, llis confidence was justified by his success in 
other (piarters, where his plans had at times seemed as 
near to failure, as they now were in the Varnatic. 

When Mozarter Jang marched from Pondicherry in 
the beginning of flaniiary 1751, the detachments which 
accompanied him under Pussy consisted of 300 
Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, with ten tield-pieces, and 
his own army was the same which had so lately served 
under NAsir Jang. Tie proceeded towards lleiderabad 
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throujjfh a friendly country until the end of the month, 
Avheii he reached the jiossessions of the Nabob of 
Caddapa. So Avell had the Patau princes dis.seinblc<l 
their animosity that he entered their teri’itory as securely 
as he would his own. Some skirmishes which imme¬ 
diately took place between his troo[)s and those of the 
country were ascribed to accidental disj)utes ; nor was 
premeditated hostility suspected even when the Paddapa 
troo})s got engaged with ^lozatfer Jang’s rearguard ; but 
on this occasion they hapjiened to attack the part of 
the line of march which was allotted to the viceroy’s 
harem, and .Mozalfer dang was so incensed at this 
insult that he halted his army, and could scarcely in* 
dissuaded by M. Ihis.xy from heading it against the 
nabob. A messenger was desj)atched on his part and 
another on Hussy’s to demand an explanation ; to the 
former the nal)ob rejdicd in terms of defiance, hut sent 
a respectful answer to Hussy, offering to accc]>t of his 
mediation. The ditli-rencc of the language stung the 
viceroy to the quick, and lilletl him with impatience to 
show that he could enforce his own authority indt.'pen- 
dcntly of his .ally. It was by this time ascertained that 
the three nabobs were fully pi'epared for war, and that 
they were drawn uj) in the mouth of a defile on the 
road to Ileiderabiid. The whole army was immediately 
])ut in motion against them, and Mozatfer Jang hurried 
on to the attack without waiting for the French 
auxiliaries. The troops of the nabobs, though very 
inferior in number, were mostly Patiins, and defended 
thenuselves with so much bravery that the viceroy’s 
impetuosity availed him nothing, and the repulse of his 
troops was complete. The arrival of the French changed 
the fortune of the day, and compelled the Patdns to 
retreat, when Mozatfer Jang once more separated from the 
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French and pushed on eagerly in the pursuit. It seemed 
easy now to revenge himself on his broken enemies. 
The Nabob of Shiiniir was overtaken and cut to ])ieces ; 
the Nabol) of (’addapa fled de.sperately wounded from 
the field ; and the Nabob <jf Carnul, being hotly pressed 
by Mozaffer Jang in person, turned with the handful of 
troops that surrounded him and charged the elephant of 
liis juirsuer. Mozafler Jang met him with e<jnal spirit, 
and had raised his sword to make a blow, when his 
antagonist struck him in the forehead with a javelin and 
drove it through his skull into the brain. He fell dead, 
but the nabob with his small band was instantly over- 
]>owered and cut to pieces.' It made a strong inqwession 
on the natives to sec the murder of Nasir Jang so soon 
avenged on the principal actors by each other’s hands. 

The death of the viceroy dissolve<l the only tie that 
luild his army together, and destroyed the charm by 
which the French gave to their military ascendancy the 
colour ofa legal government. Mozafier Jang’s title rested 
on his success alone ; and his oidy son. a mere infant, 
coidd not afi’ord even the sanction of a name to those 
in the exercise of power. The troops mutinied for their 
arriiars ; each chief was busieil in his own projects and 
suspicions of all his neighbours. It .seemed likely that 
the army would break up or declare for the legal heirs 
of A.sof Jah, whom the French had been the means of 
supplanting. 

M. Hussy lost not a moment in seizing the crisis. 
J'hc three younger brothers of Nasir .lang were 
prisoners in the camp, and he determined to secure for 
himself the merit of placing one of them on the throne, 
lie chose Saldbat Jang, the eldest, who, while Ghdzi-u- 
din’s pretensions remained in alwyance, was the legal 
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representative of his family. A title so well founded 
and so promptly asserted was immediately accpiiesced 
in by the chiefs and army,^ the administration continued 
to be carried on by Ibigoiiat Dds, and the inlluence of 
the French was [ilaced on as firm a basis as ever. All 
these events succeeded each other in the course of one 
day, and the army some time after resmiK^d its march 
towards the capital. They passed through the Caddapa 
territoiy imo{)])osed, but when they reachi'd Carniil 
they found the town garrisoned by Pal fins pre- 

jiared to defend the widow and family of the late nabob. 
It was determined to make a severe (‘xamjde of this 
place, as well in revenge for tlu* dciath of Mozaffca* as 
for the purpo.'C of insjuring a f(‘rrorof the French arms. 
The Patiins of Parniil are of a tribe very long s(*ttled 
in India. They belong to a small community of 
Mahometan fanatics called Olu'ir ^lehdis, jind their 
sectarian spirit gives them a ju'ciiliar character dis- 
tinguish(‘d from th(* other dcsc(‘ndants of the Afghans, 
One of the tenets of their se(!t, which sanctions the 
murder of hc^retics, niak(‘s them familiar with assassina¬ 
tion ; the ])ractice of this crime, joined to their love of 
money and their usurious d(‘alings, render them dreaded 
as well as dislik(*d ; and from this circumstance, tog(‘ther 
with their bravery, tiny are generally the great actors 
in every scene of treachery and bloodshed throughout 
the Deckan. The same character applies in many 
jiarticulars to their neighbours at Caddapa. Such a 
})cople might have been expected to make a desperate 
defence ; but, though their town was strong, the forti¬ 
fications were in ruins, and they were unable to with¬ 
stand the powerful artillery and the discipline of the 
French. The place’was stormed at several points, the 

* Menunrv ponr BusHij. 
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whole of the garrison was put to the sword, and many 
of the inhabitants shared the same fate. Carmil and 
Caddapa were annexed to Adoni, the former jagir of 
Mozaffer Jang, and the whole united was conferred on 
the son of that usurper. 

The extirpation of the conspirators against Mozaffer 
Jang was only the prelude to a more serious contest 
that threat(‘ned his successor. Rahibat Jang had scarcely 
crossed the Kishna when he was met by 25,000 
Marattas under the personal command of the Peshwa, 
IVdaj] Jhio. Tliis prim^c had entei’ed into a league 
Avith Ghazi-u-din, had levi(‘d a contribution of 150,000/. 
from Aurang«alaid (tli(‘ chief authority of which place 
was seer(‘tly disposed to tJluizi-u-din). and now appeared 
as the ally of the laivAd viceroy and as the precursor 
of his appearance in the tiTritories of his father. The 
Maratta army, lioAvever, disap])eared as suddenly as it 
had ])r(*sented itself. l)om(‘stic troubles of the utmost 
importanc(' compelled Ihilaji to retrace his steps Avithout 
d(hiy,'‘ and left the viceroy at liberty to pursue his 
march to Ileiderubad. 

He made his entry in gi'cat pomp, and took formal 
])ossession of the govi'rnment. His lirst attention AAvas 
dir(‘cted to reAvarding his allies. Gratuities AA^re be- 
stowc*d on the officers according to their rank, from 
100,000/. to the commander-in-chief, to 5,000/. to each 
ensign. The* future pay of the troops Avas settled AAuth 
equal liberality. A captain, besides being furnished 
AAutli canhige for his baggage, had 100/. a month, a 
lieuteuant r»0/., an ensign 30/., a serjeant 9/., and a 
private soldier G/. A communication was opened with 
Masulipatam, and from tliat port (only 220 miles dis¬ 
tant) the French were supjdicd with recruits of men, 

* Soo ii. ()47. Book xii. chap. iii. 
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stores, and ammunition. Bussy was thus enabled 
afterwards to increase his Euroj)ean8 to 500 and to 
arm new sepoys, whom he recruited in the country, 
making with the old ones 5,000 sepoys. 

Sahibat flangdid not remain long at his capital. The 
threatened appearance of Ghazi-u-dln, the disaflection 
of Aurangfibad and the prospect of renewed invasion 
by the IMarattas, required his presence on his northern 
frontier, and he set off for Aurangiihad within ii month 
after his arrival. 

To give the greater weight to liis authority, he had 
recourse to a practice not unusual in the remote pro¬ 
vinces of Asiatic empires. He forged a patent from 
the Great Mogul, appointing him viceroy of the 
Deckan, and cau.sed it to he delivered to him by a pre¬ 
tended messenger from Delhi, whom lu; went out in 
person to meet and received with all the respec't and 
honours which he could have shown to the Ihnperor 
himself.'* 

Saldbat Jang reached Aurangabad on June 18 ; and 
in the month of August, Balaji Kao, h.aving .settled his 
internal disorders, again invailedand ravaged the IMogul 
territory at the head of 40,()()() men. The character of 
the French auxiliaries actpiireil fresh lustre on this 
occasion. While at Aurangdhad, their disciplijie and 
orderly conduct had commanded the respect of the 
natives ; and they now established the superiority of the 
viceroy over an enemy with whom he had schlom on 

Ghdzi-u-dfn’s relation to the court of Delhi at this period iiiakcB the 
issue (»f this patent improhahle, but is not conclusive against its authen¬ 
ticity. No such patent, however, is mentioned by any writer as among 
the obstacles to Ghazi-u-dfn’s investiture ; and no former patent was can¬ 
celled at the time when the viceroyaJty was actually conferred on him. 
The native writers also inform us tliat Saldbat Jang received a patent in 
3754, yet say nothing (»f one in 1751. We may therefore safely conclude 
that this last was a forgery. 
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former occasions been able to contend. The Marattas 
were driven back to within twenty miles of Fund, and 
were reduced to make overtures for peace. They were 
relieved in conscijuence of the disorders of the vice¬ 
roy’s Indian troops, by which he was compelled to com¬ 
mence a retreat towards his own frontier. An invasion 
of his territory of Berdr by Uaguji Bdsla occurring at 
the same time, he was glad to conclude an armistice 
with the Peshwa and return to his capital of Ileider- 
dbad. During this period, the viceroy’s government 
w^as entirely in the hands of the French. M. Fussy 
personally commanded the army, and controlled the 
civil administration, through his agent Ihigonut Das. 
The native princes are in general more tenacious of the 
forms of power than of the substance ; yet Salabat dang 
did not hesitate to address M. Du])leix as his protector, 
and to acknowledge that himself and his states were 
entirely at his disposal. We cannot therefore be sur- 
])rised that, about the same time, the viceroy ceded a 
territory round Masulipatam to the French and conferral 
the government of the Carnatic on M. Duplei.x and his 
successors.'’ 

But the French system of government received a 
serious shock from the death of Bagonsit Das, who was 
assassinated by a body of mutinous troops in Ajiril 1752. 
In him Bussy lost an able adviser, an<l, what w’as of 
greater consequence, he lost a safe and efficient instru¬ 
ment through which to carry on the ostensible govern¬ 
ment of the viceroy. He was provided with another 
councillor, in whom he had even mon' confidence than 

^ These transactions took place lictween September 1761 and February 
1762. See Salabut Jang’s letter in Duploix, p. 233. It was probably 
not intended by M. Duplcix to displace Clianda SAheb (who was yet 
alive), but to let him retain his dignity under an appointment from the 
French. 
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CHAP, in the deceased. Tliis was Ilcider daiiiy, a native of 
VI . . ~ 

' Masulijiatam, of low origin, wlio had early entered into 
the service of the French and learned tlieir language. 
Ills abilities attracted the notice of Dupleix, and his 
judgment and fidelity, while with Bussy, had raised him 
to great power and high honours. But to fill the part 
of minister it was necessary to find a man of rank, who 
should be able to regulate the mutinous army and em¬ 
barrassed finances, and willing at the same time to be 
entirely subservient to the French. 

The predominance of a body of foreigners, and the 
elevation of tlieir ujistart dejiendents, had unavoidably 
proved disgusting to the noliility of the viceroy’s 
court, and was felt most by those who but for them 
woidd have been at the head of the state*. 

The two most distinguished men of this class were 
Shah Nfiwiiz Kliiin and Seiad Lashkar Khan (bi'tter 
known in the Deckan by hi> title of Bokan-ud-dowlah). 
Shah Nawiiz had been minister of Xiisir dang while go¬ 
verning the 1 )eckan as his father’s de[>uty. He joined 
the pi’inee in his rebellion in 1711, and altliough his 
life was spared after the victory of Asof -liili he re¬ 
mained for some years in disgrace*. He e*m})loyed that 
])eriod in writing a biograjdiy of the* jirincipal nobles of 
the preceding age, which has contributed moi*e than his 
political transactions topre.sc*rve his reputation in India. 
On the accession of Ndsir dang, he became prime 
minister to that prince ; and on his death he lh*d to a 
hill fort in the Carnatic. He was pardoned and recon¬ 
ciled to Mozalfer dang through the intervention of M. 
Dupleix, and probably ex])e(!ted to be nistored to his 
former power. Finding the whole administration com¬ 
mitted to Bdgondt Dds, he became discontented and 
obtained permission to retire to A iirangdbdd, where he 
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became tlic liead of a i)arty opposed to the French, and 
was the principal mover of tlie intrigues in that city in . 
favour of (Jliazi-u-din. M. Bussy was too well aw'are of 
his hostility to trust him with the office of prime 
minister ; but thought it expedient to disarm his opposi¬ 
tion by appointing him governor of the province of 
lleidcnibad. Sciad Lashkar Khan had also held a high 
oilice under Xasir Jang, and was no less inimical than 
Shah Xiiwaz to the French asccmdancy : but he had con¬ 
cealed his sentiments with more care, had always been 
em]>loy(*d under Salabat Jang’s goveriuuent, and now 
apjK'anvl to M. Bussy to be a suitable jKTson to place at 
the lu‘ad of tin* administration. He was accordingly 
inad(‘ minister, and the French inlluence seemed as great 
as c?v(‘r. 

Dupleix employiid these distant successes, with 
the greatest a<ldn‘<s, to the r(*lief of liis ditficulties in the 
Fariialit*. lie made a great parade of his ap}K>intmcnt to 
l)e nabob of tliat province ; and gave it full effect among 
the mitives, by maintaining all the forms usual with their 
own rulers.’’ He won* rich native dresses, with tlu‘jewels 
and otlu*r deeorations aj>propriute to his rank ; he was 
surrouiuled with Hags and (*mblenis of dignity peculiar 
to the l^ast, and in this form hi* held (]ar)>ars like an 
Indian prince, and obliged even the French themselves 
to })resent nazars to him on their knees. He was 
still more alive to the restoration of his military force. 
The arrival of the annual fleet from France brought him 
a strong reinforcement of* F.uropeans, which he in(*reased 
by taking the sailors out of tlie ships, and substituting 
native marinia-s to navigate' tlicm ; and by his iiulefati- 
gabh* exertions, he was bidbre long in a condition to 
send a force into the field. Circumstances which could 
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scarcely have been foreseen occurred at this period to 
favour his views and to prevent his antagoni.sts from 
taking advantage of his misfortunes. 

The surrender of M. Law and the death of Chanda 
Stiheb had left the English masters of the field, and de¬ 
livered Mohammed Ali from his long-dreaded rival. 
Major Lawrence imagined that he had nothing left to 
do but to put the nabob in possession of the northern 
part of his territory ; where, altliougli the French still 
possessed several jdaces, there was none likely to give 
any trouble except <linj{. But when he ])ressed the 
nabob to put his own force and that of his allies in 
motion, he found a backwardness on the nabob’s jiart 
for which ho was unable to account. At length, to his 
great astoni.shmont, the Daluai i‘X))lained the mystery 
by refusing to luandi until the nabob should liavi* ful¬ 
filled ajtroniLse made to him to deliver up Triebinopoly, 
and all its dej)endencies down to Cape Comorin, to the 
government of My.sorc. 

This it appeared was the price at which the assi.'-t- 
ance of ^lysoi’e ha<l been purchased, and it had Ihmmi 
agreed for in a solemn treaty, to the observance of which 
Mohammed Ali had taken an oath. In addition to 
some frivolous olyections to fidfilling this engjigeuicnf 
at all, the only effect of which was to prove the nabob’s 
infidelity, he brought forward one argument which did 
not seem void of reason. It was absurd, he .said, fo sup¬ 
pose that he Avould purchase protection for a jiortion of 
his dominions by the ces.sion of the whole tract defended, 
when by doing so he Avould dejirive him.self of the only 
I'art that was actually in his possession ; and he pro¬ 
posed that the raja should assist in reducing th(‘ rest of 
his dominions, when he should be prepared faithfully 
to pay the stipulated price of the aid aflbrded. The 
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English determined to take no ])art in the dispute unless 
actual violence was offered to the nabob. In that case 
they seem to have thought their situation as auxiliaries 
entitled them to interpose, without any strict inquiry 
into the grounds of the (juarrcl ; and they were sensible 
that by allowing the nabob to be deprived of the dis¬ 
puted country, they would expose both thcinselvcs and 
him to great dangers, and would lose all the advantages 
for which they liad so long l>cen struggling. 

If the difference liad not been irreconcilable from 
the first, it would soon have ])CCoinc so in the hands of 
]\Iorar Kao. That ex])ert intriguer had contrived to 
gain tlu‘ confidence c)f both parties ; and, under the show 
of niediafing, he made c‘ach more olistinate in his pre- 
t(‘nsions. He had some ho])es that their disputes might 
allbnl him an ojuming for once more getting the town 
into liis own possession, and he felt that the establish¬ 
ment ol‘ peace would diminish his consecjuence and his 
profit as n nu'rci'nary I(*ader. At one time things 
se(*med so near tin a<ljiistment that Lawrence marclied 
to I'ttatoor, (*x[>ecting tin* native }>rinces to follow him ; 
l)ut he was oblig(*(l to return in two days, by finding 
tliat the I)alwai refused to allow the nabob to move till 
his claims w(‘r(‘ satisfied. Afti*r this an agri‘ement took 
place. The nabob was immediately to assign Seringham 
and certain districts round it to Mysore, and was to 
give up Trichinopoly at the end of two months ; 700 
Mysore troo])s were to 1)(‘ admitted immediately into 
th(‘ garrison. The Dalwai was to march along with 
the rest of the eombi}u‘d army, aial to afford his aiil in 
recovering the whole t>f the nabob’s country. 

These eniiaueinents were insincere on both sides, and 
<li(l not oven doa-ivo llie o[»jH>sito parties. The nabob 
only Avantcil to gain time, and was determined not to 
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^yj^* give up Tricliiiiopoly. The Dalwdi wislicd tlie English 

-to inarch, being satisfied tliat if they were once gone, 

he woidd easily get possession of the city either by 
force or fraud. To guard against this, Ca[)tain Dalton 
was left in charge with a garrison of 200 iMirojieans 

2S, T 1 .11* 

A.D, 17:)2. and 1,500 sepoys. LawTonce tlu^.n s(‘t out with Ins 
reinaiiiiug troops ” for Trivadi, a place aliout fifteiai miles 
from Fort St. l)avid. 

Tlie Tanjorines and Foligars returne<l lionie. Tlie 
i\rysoreaus and Monir Fao remained on their old ground, 
the l)al\vai making the b(‘st excust* he could for delay¬ 
ing to fnllil his engagement. 

It was Lawrence’s jdan to have* em])h)yed his forces 
in occujiying the o])en counfiy and l(*vying tlu* revenue, 
])Ut tlie (rovernor of Madras (to which p]ac(‘ the Pre¬ 
sidency had recently been transferrt‘d from Fort St. 
David) was induced l)y the (*ariU‘st j)ersuasion of the 
nabob to send a detachment to lay siege to dinji, wliich 
Avas held by a French garrison. Tlie detachment, 
though large in jiroportion to the English army, was 
by no means sufficient for the attack of' so strong a 
fortress, and Avas com]H‘lle<l to retreat Avith little credit 
a.d.’i 7 o 2 . before an inferior French force from Pondicherry. 

x\nimated by this success, M. Diijileix fitted out a body 
of 2,000 infantry and 500 horse, Avith which he 
threatened Fort St. David. 'Fhe fhiglish troojis at 
Trivadi rnoA^ed to coA'er tliat place*, and fiawrenee*, avIio 
Avas then ill at Madras, hastened to join them hy scan 
He Avas accoinjianied by one of two conijianies of Swiss 
Avho had just arrived from Eurojie ; the other had been 
])rcviously despatchcal in opcm boats, under an imjircs- 
sion that their acts as auxiliaries on sliore would not 

500 Europeans, 2,500 8ei)oy8, and 2,000 wretched troops who still 
adhered to the nabob. 
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disturb the peace between the French and English at 
sea, but M. Dupleix hnd no scruple in making them 
prisoners, and seems to have been justified by the cir¬ 
cumstances. Lawrence’s force was now superior to 
that of the Freneli, and tliey retreated within their own 
boundary, wli(*re tluy were sccur(,*d l)y the ])eace )>e- 
tw(^en the nations. Uut Lawrenc<‘, by ingenious man- 
ceuvres, t(‘inpted tliern to come out an<l attack him at a 
vilhen^ called Lahiir, and the result was their total 
defeat and tlu* caj>ture of their commandtT’ with 100 
Euroj>eans and all tlu*ir guns and stores. 

The enemy being driven out of the ficdd, f^awrence 
])roeeeded to oeeupy the country immediately to the 
north of Pondic'herry, and as tlic French had garrisons 
in Fovelong and (1iing]i])ut, two strong Jbrts still 
further to the north, a d(*taehment was j)repared at 
Madras for the |)urj)ose of reducing tluan. Clive, who 
was about to leave India from ^evere illness, undertook 
this dillieult command. lli> detachment was composed 
of 200 Europeiuis and oOO sepoys, all raw recruits. 
They repeatedly ran away wluai a tire was o])ened on 
them, and Clive had the greatest difficulty in getting 
tliem to put on the appearance of attacking the enemy. 
Hut the Fi\*nch were disheartened or ill-commanded, 
and, although they were reinforced by the indeiatigable 
lhi])leix, some bold and skilful movements of Clive, 
with the aid of such exertions as his personal example 
could draw from his men, enabled him at length to 
accomplish his arduous undertaking. After this bril¬ 
liant operation Clive immediately embarked for Europe, 
and about the same time Lawrence retired to Fort St. 
David for tlie monsoon, while the nabob’s troops broke 
ui> and returiH'd to their homes. 

The nortli-cast, monsoon, which suspended all 
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operations in the Carnatic, did not extend to the higli 
country of the Deckaii, where military movements of 
great inagnitiule and importance Avere at this moment 
being carried on. Ghazi-u-din had at length appeared 
in ]>erson to claim his inheritance, and had assembled 
one of the largest armies that had of late been seen in 
tliat country. 

The motives Avhich led to his acciiiicscence in tlie 
accession of Xiisir Jang ceased with that luince’s life. The 
Aveakness of Mozaffer Jang’s title invited him to assert his 
own, and the ascendancy of Safder Jang in the Moguks 
court had put an end to his views in remaining at tlui 
capital. He tluirefore solic*it(*d the Kmj)eror’s noniina- 
tion to the Auceroyalty of the Deckan, and at the same 
lime entered on negotiations with tlie lV*sliwa for the 
j)urpose of obtaining his supj>ort. His j)romises, and 
tln‘ hoj)es of profiting by the distractions of the Moguls, 
led llalaji to give a ready ear to his ])roposals. Ih* 
wrote to tlie Jhnperor recommending the appointment 
of (ihazi-u-diin,® and took the field in p(‘rson on his 
belialf, as has already been i*elated. (Jhazi-u-din’s in¬ 
vestiture did not go on so rajiidly. His jiatent had 
been made out soon after tlie death of Xdsir Jang, but 
the ministers, though Avell jdeased to remoA'e a com¬ 
petitor from court, AV^cre uiiAvilling to issue so imjior- 
tant a document AAuthout deriving pecuniary advantages 
from it,^ and Ghazi-u-din, if he j)oss(‘Ssed the means, 
must have seen the folly of making any solid sacrifice 
for so unsubstantial a favour. JJut at length the court 
of Delhi, being importuned for the subsidy of the 
Maratta army Avhich Safder fJaiig had called in for the 
])urpose of resisting an invasion by the l)urrani Shah,^ 

^ (irant Diia", from Maratta MSS., ii. 44. 

Seir-'id-Mntakhcrhty iii. 120, 12a; Kh(‘:,dneh-iil~()mra. 

^ See ii. (>30. Hook xii. cliap. 4. 
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consented to grant investiture to Gliazi-u-din, provided 
he would deliver them from the presence of these 
troublesome allies/'^ The Maratta chiefs (Ilolcar and 
SIndia) had already received their instructions from the 
Peshwa, and professed their readiness to move with 
Gliazi-u-diii on the payment of a sum of money for 
tlieir pnisent exjxaises. Gluizi-u-din received his com¬ 
mission, was formally invested on Rajah and marched 
from Delhi about two months after that ceremony.*^ 

lie was acknowledged at liurhanpiir by the vice¬ 
roy’s troops on that frontier. He was afterwards 
joined by the IV'sliwa in jierson, and wlit^n he arrived 
at Aurangalxid (on 7a Gada IKJo), his force was 
computed to anujunt to 150,000 niim. He ]>aid the 
j)rice of the; ]Maratta suc(*()ur> by a cession of (.Vui(l('\<h 
and j)art of lierar to that nation.‘ He appi^ars to have 
been ])r(‘pared to offer t(Tms to M. l)uj)leix, on condi¬ 
tion of his withdrawing his assistance from Sahlhat 
Jang;'’ ])ut his overtur(‘s must liave been ill-reeeivc‘(l, 
as lie now gnuited a formal commission to Mohammed 
Ali, appointing him Nabob of the (’arnatic.*' 

The contest between Nasir flang and ]\Iozatfer riang 
seemed now about to be reacted, with ditlerent persons 
and on a lar^^i'r seale. Whether it would have U‘d to 
the defeat of the Freneh party, as in the first stage of 
that conlliet, or to their success, as in the second, it is 
not easy to say. The jireseiicc of the Freneh troops 
would in all jirobability have made up for the inferiority 
of Salabat Jang’s numbers, but the (juestion was not 
destined to l>e so d(‘cided. (>n Zi Haj 7, 1 7(>5, seventeen 

^ Srlr-til-MuhiUn rin. ’* KJu'Xihith-id-Ouii'O, 

‘ (»raut Diifl*, iii. iJJ ; Khc:.dnt'h-ul-()inra, 

Orme, i. 277. 

The couuiiiKHion is dated Zi Cada Id, 11 dh, four days before his 
arrival at Aurangabad. A translation is given in Rous, Appendix 1. p. d. 
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days after liis entry into Aurangfibdd, Glijiy.i-u-din died 
suddenly : ^ his army dispersed, and Sahlbat Jang re¬ 
mained the uncoil tested re})resentative of Asof Jfih. 
Gliazi-u-dm left a son of the same name, but lie was 
acting as his father’s dejiuty at Delhi; he was deeply 
involved in the politics of that court, and was soon 
too much engaged in making and deposing emperors to 
prosecute his claims on the Dcckan. 

The death of Ghazi-u-dui took place williin a lew 
days of that on which Major Lawrence retired to his 
winter quarters. Affairs at 'J'richinopoly were at that 
time hastening to a crisis. 

Ko soonei* were the nabob and th(‘ iMiglish gone 
than tile i)alAvai b(‘gan his machinations for gaining 
possession of tlie city. He made* rejieated attempts 
to corrupt the nabob's tro()[)s and the fhiglish sepoys, 
and to iirocure the assassination of Dalton and the 
nabob’s brother, Kludr-ii-din, who commanded on his 
jairt. Jlis con.'^piracies were all discovered, and, after 
those eoneerned had repeatedly been jiardoiied, liis two 
last emissaries Avere condemm*d to be blown away from 

In this last case he hail written tempting promises 
under his own s(.‘al, which were immediately brought to 
Dalton l>y the native ofHcer to Avhom they were a<L 
dressed. A Nciipolitan named Poverio was next assailed, 
Avho, by concert with Dalton, affected to enter into the 
]>ro})osed design. Dalton was to be murdered, the 
French prisoners relcas(^d, and the Dalwai admitted 
into the town. Preparations were made for his recej)- 

^ It iH commonly believed that he was j>oi8oiied in a dish sent tf> him 
according to the custom of India by the mother of Saljibat •laiig, his own 
step-mother ; but imputatioxiK of this sort, are so common that they de¬ 
serve no attention unless supported by better proof than has been brought 
forward in this instance. 
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tion which would liavc lirou^lit him to signal punish- chap. 

mont if tlic whole jdan had not been frustrated by the __L. 

cowardice of Kheir-u-dm. 

On hearing of this atrocious project, Lawrence (as 
he himself tells us in his memoirs) recommended that 
advantage shouhl be taken of the friendly interviews 
with which the Dalwai still endeavoured to throw 
Dalton off his guard, and that he and Morar Ilao .should 
be seized at one of those hyjmcritical cerononies. The 
Madras Oovernment disaj)proved of the proposal, but 
its occurring at all to .so honest and downright an 
Englishman shows the false notions then entertained 
with res])ect to the right to retaliate on native princes 
the want of fiiith they ])ractised towards us. 

At the ('lid of the two stiiudated months, the Dalwiii 
firmally demanded jtossession of the city, though he 
had scarcely nuaU' a show of performing his part of the 
engagement. Kheir-u-di'n replied by returning to liim 
his intercepted h-ttei’s, and told him that he had for¬ 
feited all claim to the cession. Imt should still bo paid 
the expen.ses he had incurred, though in fact employed 
against a common emuny. 'fhe Dalwai at first atfected 
great indignation, but afterwards pretended to clo.se 
with the proj)osal, and brought a chum to the amount 
of 8 ,.') 0(),000 rupees, a sum which ho knew that it was 
utterly imiiossible for the nabob to pa^^ 

During this lime he ivas carrying on a treaty with 
M. Duplci.x, and his negotiations, which had slackened 
after the defeat of the French at llahiir, became more 
earnest as h(* lost the hope of getting jiossession of 
Triedunopoly by his own contrivances. 

He had drawn off his camp from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city to Scringham after the detection of 
his intrigues with Poverio, and when he heard that 
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Lawrence had retired into winter quarters, he began to 
intercept the supplies of the garrison, and soon after 
sent Morar llao, under pretence of a quarrel with him¬ 
self, to join the French with all his trooi)s, including a 
detachment which had been sent to Lawrence after his 
victory at Ibiluir. 

The English Government, who had hitherto refused 
all active interference In'twecn the nabob and the 
Mysoreans, thought they were now justitied in treating 
the latter power as an enemy. Uy their order Dalton 
made a night attack on the Dal will’s camp, and com- 
2>clle<l him to take refuge, within the Wiills of th<; great 
jvigodii. lie determined to drive him from this po.sition 
by ?i bombardment, and, prejuiratory to tluit operation, 
he detached u liirge portion of his force to occupy ii 
defensible choultry within the island. They were 
attacked ne.xt day by the ^lysorc army, find, a jiarty 
of the nabob’s troops Avho luid imprudently exposed 
theinsehes, being routed by a body of 800 Ikajjuits in 
the Mysore, service, the Elnglish detachment was seized 
with a 2 )anic, abandoned the choultry, and were almost 
entirely destroyed iKifori! they could recross the riv'cr. 
Of seventy Eluroiiciins and 800 Scjioys, only fifteen 
escajied unhurt: the officers remained at their jiost 
iind were cut off to a man. 

After this Dalton had scarcely troops enough to 
ilefend his garrison. lie ordered out the 700 Mysoreans 
who had hitherto been allowed to remain within the 
place, and having restored the confidence of his men 
by a successful sally, he remained entirely on the de¬ 
fensive, while the Mysoreans kept u[» a strict blockade 
around the town. 

Up to this time Lawrence had remained in his 
winter quarters at Fort St. David. In the beginning of 
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the new year tlie French sent a (letaclinicnt of 500 Euro¬ 
peans, sixty clra^^oons, 2,000 sej)oys, and 4,000 of Mordr 
Kdo’s li()rs(‘, to tlu* iininediate niaglibourbood of Trivadi, 
wliieli was held by j)art of Lawrence’s force. On tliis 
tlie major inarch(*<l to the same place, with 7tK) Euro¬ 
peans, 2,000 s(‘poys, and L500 of tlie nabob’s liorse, 
ifsncli a rabble* dese'rve to be counted. A j>artial action 
took ))laee, in cons(‘<jiiencc of an atta(‘k of the Frencli 
on tli(* villai;'(‘ <»!'Trivadi ; l)nt Oiipleix, wliose^ obj(*ct it 
was to protract the* war in the* Carnatic, and make* it 
subservient to tlu* siejre of Triebinopoly. bad siait onlers 
to avoid a <>*enera] action, and the French, wliiJe tliey 
secur(‘(l their cani]» from attack by surroundini’' it with 
stron< 4 * works, availed themselves witli sucli etlect of 
tli(‘ir ”*rcat siqxTiority in cavaby, tliat Lawrence liad no 
means of sul)sistiniz' his troo[)s except by marchine^ liis 
wlioli! force* te> Fort St. Daviel and back whenever a 
sup[)ly was r(‘(|nire*(l, Tliese marclies were always 
liarassin^', and sometimes elang'ere>ns. After one of 
them, te) wliicli tlie* oppositiem was unusually soriems, 
Lawrence* ele‘t(‘rmine‘d te) brinii* tbin^'s to a d(‘cision bv 
an attae‘k on the Frene'h camp, but e)n arrivinir at a 
distance freim wliicli it coulel be clearly seen, it was 
fe>und te) be* so r('j»;ular a fortificatiem, and so well 
elefended by e)rdnanee, that any be)pc to carry it 
by assault was vain, and Lawrence was constrained te) 
return te) bis own camp without bavinij been able to 
strike a blow. 

Three montlis bad elapsed in these discouraging- 
labours, anel Lawrence was deliberating on the removal 
of Ills force to some point where it might be more 
useful, wlien intelligence received from Triebinopoly at 
once determined bis movement and left him no choice 
in what direction it should be ma<lc. 
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The Mysoreans had so effectually succeeded, by 
means of their numerous cavalry, in preventing the 
entry of provisions into Trichinopoly that the resources 
of the city wc're nearly exhausted. I'he shops were shut, 
the inhabitants began to sufier famine, and the troops 
were only maintained from the stores laid in against 
such an emergency. In those circumstances Dalton 
thought it noccssaiy to examine the magazines, which 
wore reckoned to contain provisions for four months, 
when to his dismay he discovered that, from the impru¬ 
dence or corruption of the nalvib’s brother, the grc'ater 
part had been allou’od to be sold, and that the stock 
remaining was only sufHci(*nt for fifti'cn days, a period 
too short to admit of the army at Trivadi mareliing 
to his relief. 

This nows reached Lawrence at ten on the night 
of April 20, and at daybreak be was in motion 
for d'richinopoly, after leaving a strong garrison in 
Trivadi. 

As one great cause of tbe embarrassments of the 
English was their want of cavalry. Lawrence took the 
route of Tanjore in hopes of prevjiiling on tlie nija to 
contribute a body of horse to tlu; common cause, Imt 
though received with great respect and overloaded with 
promises, he did not succeed in getting the, aid of a 
single horseman. 

Notwithstanding some spirited sallies of Captain 
Dalton’s, the blockade of Ti’ichino})f>ly Avas strictly main- 
taine<l till May fi, when Lawrence (;ntered the place. 
His +roops had suffered severely from the violence of 
the hot winds on their march. Several died, others were 
sent back sick to Fort St. David, many (especially of 
the Swiss) deserted, and 100 men Avere sent into hospi¬ 
tal as soon as they arrived at Trichinopoly. The force 
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disposable for the field, including such portion as 
could be spared of the garrison, amounted to no more 
than 500 luiro])eans and 2,000 sepoys, witli the nomi¬ 
nal aid of 3,000 of the nabob’s ill-paid and mutinous 
horse. 

A Freneli detachTuent of 200 Europeans and 500 
vse])oys, sent by J)npl(‘ix, under M. Astruc, joined the 
Mysore army on tlie same day. T^awrenee determined 
to take advantage of liis superiority in regular troops 
wliile it last(‘d, and marched, three days after his 
arrival, intending to ])ombard the pagoda of Serin- 
gham. Tlie nabob’s troops to a man refused to ac¬ 
company liim. The Mysonains fled when tlie English 
crossed tlu* (’av(Ti, but a gallant charge of the Uajputs 
gav(‘ time for M. Astruc to conu^ uj), and his able dis- 
])osition of his small force effectually checEc^d the 
lOnglish, and com})elliHl them to give up tluar attack 
after tw(mty hours of marching and cannonade, and the 
loss of two rillicers killed and three wounded. The 
hop(* of any decisive success being thus frustrated, 
Eawrence apjdied himself to collecting provisions for 
the garrison, but in this he failed from the lukewarm¬ 
ness of the IMja of Tanjore and Tondiman, from whose 
countries liis suppli(‘s were to lie drawn. The nija’s 
minisUu’ was bribiMl by the enemy, and Tondiman, 
though a faithful friend, was apprehensive that if 
Trichinopoly Avere render(‘d secure, the army to Avhich 
he looked for jirotectioii Avould be AvithdraAvn to 
some other s<*rvie(\ Thus, at the end of five weeks, 
Eawrence had beiai able to obtain no more jirovisions 
than were required to maintain his troops from day to 
day. 

The French at Trivadl lost no time in urofitinp^ by 
the removal of r.awrence to 'rrichinojmly. They forth- 
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with attacked the fort, which they took, after several 
failures, and sent the survivors of the garrison 
prisoners to Pondicherry. The whole of the northern 
2iart of the Carnatic was at this time a scene of 

confusion, filled with freebooters acting in the name of 
one or other of the parties, and sometimes in their own. 

Mohammed Ali’s jiresent rival was l\lortezza Ali of 
Yellor. M. Dujileix had at first named (Hianda 

Siiheb’s .son, Rezza Sjiheh, to succeed his father as 

subordinate nabob. He found liim of little use, and 
as, after siicnding 110,000/. of his 2 )rivatc fortune on 
the service of the state, he; was at a loss for money to 
cany on the war, he removed Rezza Saheb. and offered 
the nabobship to Mortezza, whose re])utcd wealth 
})romi.sed to su{)}dy the deficiency. Mortezza Ali 

.accepted the office, and ])aid .a0,000/. on receiving in¬ 
vestiture, but finding that he would be expected to 
continue jjccuniary suj)plies. .and even to take the field 
in jierson, he became entirely di.sgustcd with his eleva¬ 
tion, and was glad to be allowed to return to \"elh'>r. 
The jiresent success of the French, however, so raised 
his spirits, that he issued from his fort with fifty 
Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, and his own irregul.ar force, 
defeated the nabob’s troo 2 )s at Arc-ot, destro 3 a“d the 
English garrison of fifty^ Europe.ans and 200 .sejays, 
and took possession of that cajiital .and the surrounding 
country. So much was he encouraged by this success 
that he laid .siege to Trinomalie, a place of im 2 )ortance 
between Arcot and Trichinopoly, .and .at a considerable 
distance from his retreat of Velh»r. Mor/ir Rdo joined 
him in this undertaking with part of his hor.se, but 
3,000 of the number, under Eunas Khdn, m.arched with 
a detachment of Euro^icans and sepoys sent by Dujileix 
to Trichinopoly. 
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After tliis reinforcement the allies outnumbered 
Lawrence beyond all proportion, and of his small body 
700 sepoys were detached into Tondiman’s country to 
collect and escort sup])lies.'’ 

With this superiority they forced Lawrence to fall 
back to tlte neighbourhood of the town, and took up 
ground near him in such a manner as to stop the 
supplies from the southward, and cut off all communi¬ 
cation with tlie 700 d(!lacl)ed sepoys. The fall of 
Triebinopoly seemed to be inevitable. The most san¬ 
guine of its defenders began to lose hope, the rest sunk 
into despondency, and a strong .spirit of desertion arose 
among the men. 

To increase the difficulties of the English army, 
.M. Astruc determined to seize on a small rock situated be¬ 
tween his camp and that of the enemy. Lawrence, aware 
of the importance,' of this rock (the loss of which would 
have rendered his position untenable), had stationed 
200 sepoys to defend it, and moved out in person when 


he perceived that it was threatened. 

lie was obliged 

to leave 100 I'hiropeans to defend his 

camp, and most 

of his sepoys WTre in the city endeavouring to procure 

food ; his whole force therefore only amounted to 380 

Europeans .and oOO sepoys. 


The allies had : 


Europeans ..... 

450 

French sepoys .... 

L500 

Morslr Kao’s horse 

3,000 

Riijpiit horse .... 

500 

Mysore regulars .... 

1,200 

Mysore irregular infantry 

15,000 

Mysore cavalry .... 

8,000 

Lawrence had : 


Europeans. 

500 

Sepoys (including the 700 detached) 

2,000 


He had also 100 of tl»e nalxib’s horse, the rest peremptorily refusing 
to move from under the walls. 
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The extremity of their djin^cr roused the spirit of 
this little band, and made them willing to run any 
risk in the field rather than allow themselves to be 
worn out by famine. 'Flieir first efforts, bmvever, were 
of no avail. Their approach stimulated the e.xertions 
of the French, and before they had got more than half 
way to the po.st, the 200 sepoys were killi'd or made 
prisoners, and the French colours were .flying on the 
top of the rock. They were noM' in the open plain, in 
pre.sence of the whole Frenc'b force ; the .Mysoreans 
Avei’c drawn up widiin cannon shot, and the IMarattas 
were already .skirmishing on their flanks. Ketreat 
seemed hopeless, and, in a hasty consultation which 
Lawrence held with his officers, they declan-d with one 
voice in favour of a gallant push against the enemy. 
The ord(T was given to the troops, who re<-eived it 
with three huzzas. The grenadiei’s advanced at a raj)id 
jiace, aiul ran up the rock Avithout a j)au.se, driving 
their startled enemies before them, and followed by 
some of the most active of the sepoys. On reaching 
the summit, they saAV the French lim; beneath them 
Avithin the distance of a ])istol shot. They imuKsli.-itcly 
opened a hot fire, and the advance of LaAvrence, Avho 
Avheeled round the rock on the left of tlu? I'rcnch, 
compelled M. Astruc to change* front to o])j)o.se him. 
This moA'ement brought the right flank of the French 
immediately under the fire of the; troops on the rock, 
and by the time it Avas accomplished, they saAv the 
Kngli.sh opposite, at the distance of tAA'cnty yards. The 
French were astonished at this daring aftack on them 
by such a handful of men, in the mid.st of the ho.sts of 
their allies. Lawrence left them no time to recover their 
presence of mind, and the vivacity of his fire on their 
front, with that on their flank from the hill, threw them 
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into irrecoverable confusion, and they fled with the ut¬ 
most precipitation. 

They were saved from destruction by tlie gallantry 
of the Maratta horse, who threw themselves between 
the fugitives and pursuers, and charged the latter with 
a vigour that compelled them to look to their own 
defence. 

l>alap[)a, the brother-in-law of Morar Ihio, fell in 
fighting hand to hand with the grenadiers, and the rest 
retreated, but not till they had secured the safety of 
their allii^s. 'i'he body of l>ala])pa was afterwards sent 
U) his friends in Lawrence’s own })ahinkeen, a mark of 
synij)atliy whieh was gratefully received. 

dhis exploit (perhaps tlie most brilliant in the 
whole conU'st between the French and Lngiisli), could 
alone have averted the reduction <jf Trichinoj)oly. The 
70G st'poys iivHu tlie south wiTe enabled to join, and 
brought in jjrovisioiis for fil’ty ilays' eonsuin{)tion. To 
husband this supj)l>\ Lawrence withdrew his field 
forci* to Tanjore, at whieh time all the nuljob’s cavalry 
except iifty nu'ii went over to the eiaany. At Tanjore 
he was joined by 17(t I'hiropeans and d(K) sepoys, with 
a convoy of several thousand loaded bullocks fn)in Fort 
St. I>avid. lie also prevailed on the Ihlja of Tanjore to 
send horse and 2,000 matchlockinen along with 

him to Trichinopoly. 

He was greatly embarrassed by his convoy, and 
received no sup])ort from his new allies, but by a tactical 
skill wliich might have guided the largest army, he 
frustrated all attempts to stop his progrc‘ss, and, alter a 
whole day of manieuvres and partial actions, he brought 
his cliuru'e undiniiiiish(‘d into the town. 

i>ut ho luid s( on the niortitication to find that the 
object of 60 much care was in fact of little value. The 
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provision of the grain was necessarily under the nabob’s 
officers, who jnirloined the purchase-money, and jillowed 
tlieir followers to load with their own trumpery the 
bullocks which were supposed to carry this important 
supply. The whole actually j)roduced amounted to but 
ten days’ stock. 

The old difficulties Avcre now to be encountered 
anew, and while T.awrence was occu])icd in dislodging 
the Mysoreans from a ])ost which gave them the com¬ 
mand of one road into the town, he was surpi’ised by the 
arrival of a body of French troops ecjual to the whole of 
his own detachment.” 

This reinforcement was received by its own j)arty 
with every dis2)lay of rejoicing. LaAvrence Avas again 
reduced to the defensive, and his utmost skill and care 
Avere called forth in contriving the means of [)assing 
escorts Avith provisions through the enemy’s posts, and 
aboA'c all in ju'otecting the entrance of a reinforcement 
sent from Madras.* Its arrival left him still greatly 
inferior in force to the enemy, but he had no further 
assistance to exitect, and Avas reduced to three days’ 
grain, Avith a still great(.:r scarcity of fuel and every 
other necessary, lb; therefore determined to bring on 
a general action, lie first dreAv u}) his line in the ])lain 
and offered battle. When the French refus(!d this chal¬ 
lenge, he resolved to attack them in their j)osition, Avhich 
they had already strengthened, and Avere still continuing 
to im])rove. 

The Marattas Avere on the right of the enemy’s 
camj), then the French, and the Mysoreans on the left 
of all. The right of the camj) Avas entrenched, and 

' It coiiBisted of 400 Europeans lately aiTived from Mauritius, 2,000 
sepoys, and 3,000 of Mt^rar Iltlo’s horse, with many matchlockmen under 
Ilia own command. 

* 237 Europeans and 300 sepoys. 
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though the fortification was incomplete on the left, that 
fiaiik was defended hy a strong hill called the Golden 
Hock garrisoned by 100 Frenchmen a)id 800 sepoys. 
The success of this desperate enterprise depended on 
its secrecy, and Lawrence disguised his int(;ntion so 
well that he took up ground not far from the French 
left without exciting any apprehension. At four in 
the morning he conuiiencetl his march in dead silence. 
As he drew near the Golden Rock, the moon, which 
till then had shonc! brightly, was suddenly obscured by 
a cloud, so that the English got within pistol shot of 
the rock before they were discovered. They mounted 
it in three places at once, and so complete Avas the sur- 
]irise, that the enemy ran off without even discharging 
their field j)ieees, which Avere found loaded Avith grape- 
shot. Lawrence now forme<l his line, and at the same 
time sent the Tanjorine tro(»ps to make a shoAV of 
attacking the French entrenchment in front. The 
English soldiers receiA'ed the order to advance Avith 
loud luizzas, tlie drums struck u[) tlie Grenadier’s march, 
and the sepoys sounded all their instruments of mili¬ 
tary music. This conn)leted the rout of the Myso- 
n‘ans, among whom the fugitives from the hill liad 
already h|»read terror ; all crowded back on the Trench, 
communicating their fears and increasing the general 
disorder. Tinding his (‘iitrcncliment no longer of any 
Use, Astruc changed his front towards his former 
lell and prepared for the attack, but his troojis were 
too unsteady to fultil Ijis expectations ; they were soon 
put to flight, and the battle irrctrievaldy lost. Eleveti 
guns were taken. M. Astruc himself with nine oflicers 
and near lt)t) soldiers were made prisoners, and about 
an e<pial number were killed. Kighty-five more European 
fugitives were })icked up straggling in the country, 
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forty Eriglisli soldiers were killed, Lawrence himself was 
slightly wounded, and Captain Kilpatrick desperately. 

After that the French and their allies withdrew into 
the island, and provisions poured into the fmglish 
camp in the utmost abundance. Six months’ suj)ply 
was laid up for the garrison, and Dalton, seeing all 
immediate danger at an end, gave up his coiiimand 
and went away to Europe. Soon after, Lawrences went 
into quarters for the monsoon at Coihidi ; and the 
Tanjorines set out for their own country. They pro¬ 
mised to return at the end of the rains, but the nija 
relapsed into his sysDan of inaction, and before long 
was led by the influenci* of fSaeca I him, who had been 
gained by ^I. Dupleix, to displace Mjinikji, his general 
(who was a partisan of the English) and to ent(‘r into 
negotiations for an alliance with the French. 

While these events were [)assing in tlie south, 
MohamiiKHl Ali’s affairs were as prosj>erous in the 
other part of the Carnatic. TIu! siege of Frinomali was 
raised ])y a detachment from Arcot. and Moliammed 
Keniiil, a })owerful freebo(>ter who had seized on tlie 
rich pagoda of Tripeti and appropriated the large 
revenue derived from the pilgrims, wa^ defeated and put 
to death. 

But M. Du})leix was not a man to he cast down 
by ill-success, lie set to without delay to re[)air the 
misfortune at Trichino])oly, and, by entrusting the 
defence of Pondicherry to the inhabitants, and siuiding 
every regular soldier ijito the field, he contrived, liefore 
the monsoon was half over, to reinforce the troops at 
Seringham with oUO Europeans, 200 native Christians, 
1,000 sepoys, and some cannon. 

The arrival of tliis detachment did not disturb tlu^ 
l)revious inaction, and both sides lived in as much 
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tnincjiiillity ns if they had concluded a regular suspen¬ 
sion of arms. 

Ihit tlu* French were at that time |)roj(‘ctihg no less 
an enterprise than the storm of Trichino[)oly. They 
had some months before sent a s])y into the town, who 
was detected, l)ut (‘n(*ourag(Ml to ho]X‘ for })ardon if he 
would writ(.‘ such a r(*port as would lead his employers 
to attack a particularly ^t^ong part of the works, wIktc 
the garrison was for some nights k(^[)t ri*ady to rec(*ive 
them. Idiey never came ; the spy was sus])ected of 
(‘ollusion. Lawrcnc(‘, who had been absent during the 
)>revi(jus transactions, ordiu'ed him to be hanged, and 
till* affair was en* long forgotten. But the spy had not 
)>(‘en giiillv ol this second deception, and it was against 
tli(‘ j>hvc(i pointe(l out l)y him tliat tli(‘ pi'csiail attack 
was dire<*ti*d. It was an old gatc'way wliicli projecti^d 
from tin* outer wall into the ditch and communicated 
with the entrance in tin* iniuT rampart hy a winding 
))as>agt‘ between high wall>. Die outer gate had Ixrii 
built up. and a battery was construete<l on tlu‘ terrace 
over it. The inne.r rampart overlooked the gateway 
and commandi‘d the l)attery. Fight liuiulred Furopeans 
and a huge body of sepoys marched on this attack. 
Tluy took advantag(‘ of a wry <lark niglit, and com¬ 
pletely surprised the garrison. 1’hey crosse'd the ditch 
(which at this ]>oint was Ibnlabh*), t*><‘aladed the gate*- 
way, put tlu* guard in the battery to the bayonet, and 
drawing uj) their ladders, j)roceedi‘(l to a[)[>ly tluan to 
the inner rampart ; while another party carried two 
l)ctards through the winding passage to blow o]k‘Ii the 
inner gate. At this juncture an accidental noise gave 
th(^ alarm to some* of tlu‘ hh)glish troops, and the 
French, finding tluy witc discovired, turned the guns 
of the batt(*ry on tlu‘ town, and commenced an o[)en 
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attack with loud shouts of ‘Vive Ic IJoi!^ Caj)tain 
Kilpatrick, wlio coinniandcd the town, lay wounded in 
his bed, but he issued his orders with prouiptitude and 
judgment. Lieutenant Harrison, whom he sent to the 
point attac*ked, behaved Avith e(pial coolness. The French 
were dislodged from th(‘ inner rampart, their ladders 
were thrown down and broken, and tluy were foi*ced t(^ 
take refuge in the battery, where they nunained exposed 
to the lire of tlu‘ uarrison, unable to retreat from the 
loss of their ladders, and only j)rotect(‘(l ])y tlK‘ extreme 
darkness of the night. At tlu‘ sam(‘ time Harrison, with 
a wise precaution, ordered a lire to l)e kept up on the pas¬ 
sage, though no sign of an enemy Avas disc’overed in that 
direction. This lire killed the men (‘arrying th(* ])etards 
and dispers(‘d the party, so that this most dangt^rous 
part of llu‘ attack Avas frustratiMl lHTor(‘it was pereeiviHl. 

Nearly 100 of the Fnaich threw themsi‘lv(*s from 
the gateway, and Avere all eithca* kilh‘d or disabled ; th(j 
rest sliellt‘red themselves as tliey could till daybreak, 
when they threw down their arms and surrendtTi'd. 
IhiO Luropeans (including th(‘ Avounded) Aver(‘ luadti 
])risoners, o7 Avere found detid, so that lu^ar oOO of the 
Freiieli wt‘re eilher taken, kilK‘d, or disable<l, and those 
alone avIio had nmiained in reserve beyond the iliteh 
nduriuKl uninjured to th(‘ island. 

So great Avas the impression made hy this misfor¬ 
tune that the Ifaja of Tanjore broke olf a negotiation 
Avhich he had nearly linislied Avith the Freneli, and 
even ordcired 1,500 horse to join th(^ Knglish ; but lie 
Avas sp<H‘diiy ohlig(*d to withdraw tlaan ly an imairsion 
made into his country by .Monir Lao, who took that Avay 
of punishing his tergiversation. 

About tlie same time a Fre.n(;h detachment from 
Pondicherry tailed in an attempt to besiige Palamcota. 
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Adairs of lliiilonllulil Didiciiltius of ISussy’s jiositioii Ills vigorous 
iiU’iLsmvH liiiiiortaiit rossioiis of torritory to tlio Fiviu-li Nyootia- 
tioiis Ik'Iwooii flu- Frencli and Kiiolisli State of tlie Mooul Eiii|>ire 
HT.ititiiis Iti ftiiv 'I'ii( l»in4i|n.ly in Frant-i* <ni llic war in 

Jinlia NrgttliaiiDihs witli f»»r [K-att? Sn|M*rhi*sHii*n t>f 1 )u]»1(m\ 

S\is|»(‘nsion of Iiostilitu-M (’liaiacter »)f Dnjtlfix His tn.itnu nt tin 
liis return lt» !•'ranee Terms of the treaty Knijlish invasion t»f Madiir.i 
jm«l 'J’lnivelly - < )jK‘rali<»ns t.f (he Kn;^lish flt*el aLjainst jtirates on (hi* 

Malahar etiast— Ditlerenees arisini' in earryini^ out tJie truei' Ihissy’s 
opiTatioiis in the Northern cessions His invasion tif Mysoie Attacks 
t he Ita ja «*f Savanorc - His succi‘sscs Intrij^ues at HeiiKi-.Uii'ul J)jh- 
inissal of the French ainl tlu'ir n treat IJussy ticcupies Heider.ihad 
March cf n niforceuieiits from Fomlieluury Tluar conllict.s with tlie 
enemy ami entry into Hi i<ler.i)»/ul Triumpli of Ihissy — Alai ming 
news fi-om the Kn^lisli settlements in Heni^al A<‘count of the rise 
of tile Sejioy ft.rce Imprt»\cment in the Company's troops (hi the 
manners of thi* Fianch ami Kni^lish in India Noti* t»n the titles of 
the nativi' princes 

I)riHN(i the jHTidtl oceupied hy till' iran.'^actioiis at ('iiai*. 

'rrichinopoly, iinjnirtaiit (*\cnis luul taken place in the 
JKekan. 

The (leatli of (iliilzi-u-di'n dul not ])ut an end to 
tlu‘ war with tlie Marattas. ddiey no longer di>puted 
ISalahtit Janie’s title, hut they insisted on hi^ eon(iriiiini»’ 
tlie cessions made to them hy liis elder hrotluT. Alter 
some tiiiK' their demands w'ere ai^reed to, and a peace 
was eonelu(U‘d at IVidr, liy the intervention of M. Ihissy, j^iiadU of 
who tn'ated with tlu* IVsliwa Ihilaji loio in person. Noveuihor 
ihinuji Ih)sla jireteiided to accede to this treaty, and 
promised to withdraw to his own territory, hut as soon 
as tlie Pesliwa W'as i»’one, he returned and naiewed his 
ravages in the country about ('ulberga. Tla^ugh he 
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endcavourc'd to avoid tlie Freiicli, lio Idmid liis designs 
frustrated l)y their activity, and was glad to make 
peace in earnest and to evacuate the territories wliicli 
he had taken from tlie viceroy. In the last battle, 
which decided this cont(‘st, M. Jhissy lu‘aded the 
Nizam’s cavalry, llis services during these wars with 
the Marattas were compensated by a fictitious grant of 
a high honour from Delhi, and, as it was usual to allot 
lands for the ])urpose of maintaining sucli dignities, 
M. lUissy took the opportunity of ])i*ociiring a gi ant of 
(Vmdavir on this [iretence, and disintereslc*dly made it 
over to his nation. (’ondavir is a very extensive 
district on tlie right bank of the Kishna, near the mouth. 
It is at no great distance from Masulij)atam, and M. 
Dupleix had been very anxious to obtain it, even as a 
farm. 

It was M. Ihissy s wisli to ha\'e (’ari*i(*I the vievroy 
to the (^irnatic, when* his presenci* wiaild have restored 
the French allairs, then at rather a low el)h. He had 
advanced as lar as ('ull)erga with this intention, when 
a mutiny of the viceroy’s lroo])s, and (he emharrassed 
state of his linanees, obliged him to givi* up the design. 

M. Ihissy’s situat’on inde(*d wa'^ materially alt(‘red 
since the death of Uagonat Das. That ministi‘r. from a 
wish to ])lease, or from a tempin' nsaliy sanguine*, liad 
l>uoyed him up Avith a notion of tlic* inexhaustihle re¬ 
sources of the viceroy; but no sooner was Seiad Laslikar 
Kluin raised to power, than he dise]os(*d to Hussy the 
true state of tlie finances, impoverislied by the plunder of 
treasures and di^vustation of pr()vine(*s during so man)^' 
revolutions, and since Aveighed down by the ex])(*ns(; 
of armies and subsidies. I'bese real diitic^ulties Avere 
increased by the artifices of the ncuv minister, who threw 
every possible obstruction in the Avay of finding funds 
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for tlic Frcncli, and lioped tliat by wearing them out in 
that ^Yay, lie would induce them to withdraw their 
troojis. M. Hussy indeed seems seriously to have 
(‘onsidered such a measure, and before marching from 
Oullx^rga he hel<l a council of his oflicers on the 
subject. I[(‘. set before tliem rm oiu^ hand the certain 
failure of tli(*ir jiay, and possibility of tlieir not being 
able to jirocure snjijdies, and on the other, the loss of 
all the advantages they had gained, if tiny were to 
withdraw i’rom the s(‘rvi<x‘. Idie officers decided that 
the honour of th(' mition re(juired them to remain. On 
this Hus.vy gave his whole attention to securing a fund 
for his e\}K‘nses, and [)roposed that the four Sircars, or 
districts contiguous to (’ondaviron the north, should be 
given up to the Fnmch, to be administert'd by tlieir 
officers, undc*r th(‘ iiKinagcnKait of the tJovernrnent of 
Fondicherry. Hut the time was past wlu^n he had 
only to sjietik his will. The minister made diiliculties 
and interposed d(*h‘iys, until ^1. Hussy was taken so ill 
that he was umler the n(‘<’(»s.Nity of retiring to the sea- 
coast. It was then that the full value of his ser- 
vi(!es became manifest. lie had maintained discijdine 
among his troops ; he had ])reserved them from want 
by |)rivat(' loans ; he had kept on terms of friendship 
and e(|uality with the great men of the court ; and 
had so completely gained the viceroy’s contideuce as 
]>artially to reconcile him to the state of j)upilage in 
which he was kept, and fully to convince him that 
neither his power nor his person would be safe if he 
had not the French to protect him against foreign and 
domestic enemies. 

Ko sooner Avas he gone than the general dislike to 
the French broke out. Idieir oAvn troops, no longer 
restrained by so vigorous a hand, Ix^gan to clamour and 
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desert, and were only kept wltliin bounds by tlie 
firmness and zeal of their officers, who contributed 
from their own funds to nffieve their immediate wants. 
Seiad Lashkar Khan ins]>irod tlie viceroy witli a 
sense of liis depeiKhmce, and l)e^i^an to take direct 
measures for ctrecting his emancipation. Tlie prcsciUH* 
of the French troops made this a dangerous task, but an 
ingenious contrivance of S(‘iad Lashkar Khan’s delivered 
him from this emi)arrassmcnt. After Iwinging the 
j)ressurc of tlieir pecuniary difficulties to the liiglu‘st 
])itcli, lie pr(>i)OS(‘d to give assignments on particular 
distri(*ts to tlu* French, and authorised them to go 
thems(‘lvcs and enforce the collecti(ms. This ])roposal 
had cv'cry ai)pearan(a* of sincerity, and was agreeable 
to the* officers, Avlio saw a good chance of private 
ailvantage from a share in the administration of tlu* 
revemue. In pursuance of this arrangi‘ment, the* 
French troo])s wen* scatt(*n*d about tlu* country, only a 
small l)ody remaining at lleidenibjid with M. (Joupil, 
the commanding officer. To r(*inove him still furthc‘r 
from the Fn'iieh, S(‘iad Laslikar suggi'sted tliat tlu* 
viceroy should find a pretext for a journey to 
Aurangfibad, and should take only a small d(*tachmcnt 
of French trooj^s as a body-guard. ]\I. Gou|)il, who 
thought his own jdace was with the main body, allowed 
the guard to go uiuler an offic(*r of inferior rank, and 
made no ])rovision for the political duties so much 
called for at the (* 01111 . Seiad I^ashkar, s(*t free from 
restraint, pushed on liis plans with greater boldness 
tlian before. Jle liad always been much connected 
with the Marattas, and about tliis time lie entered on a 
correspondence with the Englisli, whom he liopcd to 
make use of against their common enemy.* 

’ Duploix, jind U4. M. Duplcix is not a safe authority, but the 
story is probable in itself. 
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M. Dupleix saw all these proceedings with well- 
i^roimded alarm, and perceived that th(i only reniedy 
lay in the return of Jiussy. That officer was slowly 
recov(Tini>j his health at Masulipntam, hut had made up 
lus mind to retire from the scTvice. He had loni^ seen 
the insecurity of the French power in the Deckan, and 
the little }io[)c of assistance Iroiu the Carnatic, where 
the whohi r(‘sourc(‘.s of the nation were swallowed uj) by 
the local war. He, from the first, r(*eonimended peace 
Avith Mohammed Ali and the Fnglish, and aft(*rwards 
lK\i>^an to perceives that even such a relief would be insuffi- 
ci(‘nt, that th(‘ Moaul power Avas ir<^)ine; rapidly to decay, 
and, instead of alfordint^ any streni»;th to itsjillies, Avould 
require all their i‘xertions to uphold it agaiuht tlie 
Marattas. In addition to the discourag'cment ocea>it)ned 
l)y these r(»fi(*ctioi]s, it is probable that he also 11‘lt the 
danger of acting under M. I)ujd(‘ix, Avho AA\as in the 
liabit of exacting impossil)i]iti(‘S from his olliceiv, and 
throwing the blame of any failure of his schemes on 
their want i)f iTKU’gv in carrving his orders into (‘ffiect.* 
I)u])leix straiiK'd cvvry nerve to induce him to change 
his resolution. He <leclared that the talents i>f M. 
Ihissy alone couhl retrieve the ascendancy of his nation ; 
gave him full powta's to conduct the allairs of the 
Deckan at his discretion ; authorised him to contract 
loans on the Conqiany’s behalf ; and promised liiin 
further assistaiUT from Pondicherry. To his oAvn 
entreaties he-joined the inlluence of a common fricaid 
Avhom he sent on jiurpose from Pemdieherry, and 
added the Aveight of his authority, by expressly 
ordering Hussy to return, and charging him Avith the 
responsibility of any consecpiences that might result 
from his disoliedience. Hussy likewise received an 

See Bussy’s letter to Unploix in his a?. 
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fuldress sif^ned by the principfil officers of Ids own force, 
remonstrating against liis purpose of leaving tliem, 
and earnestly entreating his return. T.ed by all these 
(!onsiderations, Bussy determined to set out, though 
but impcrlcctly recovered, and ordered his troops 
to concentrate at Heidembad, where he meant to join 
them. Befoi’e his dei>arture he wrote to Dupleix. 
settins: forth the difficulties of his situation, and 
explicitly declaring' that, nnless he liad tlu‘ means of 
paying* liis troops, lie would assuredly witlairaw tluan 
Irom the country, fie reached lIiMMenihad on rluiu^ 
20. He assemhlcHl his army at that city, hut found 
it n(‘arly nin(‘ty thousand pounds in arri'ars, the 
sepoys in a state* bordering on mutiny, and the 
govcTuor of Ileiderabfid hostile, and disposed as far as 
possible to withhold sujiplies. It was also the rainy 
season, when it was impossible to move to Aurangiibjid. 
H(‘ contrived, however, to borrow moniy Ibr the pay¬ 
ment of ])art of tin* arn^ars, and forc(‘d tlie governor 
to iind subsistence for his Ibrce during tlu* tiiia* that it 
remained at lleiderabad ; even with these aids, he still 
found it dilHcmlt to a])])(‘ase the dissatisfaction of his 
troops or to prevent their bursting into opt*n tumult 
and violence. 

In Nov(‘mber he marched lor Aurangai>iid, wh(*re 
his appearance was sufticient toov(*rawi* all his enemies. 
He halted at some distance from the town, and several 
days were sjuait in negotiations before he made his 
entry. Seiad Lashkar’s first thought was to fly to a 
hill fort, but on consideration he resolved on tin- 
qualilied submission, and sent the seals ol‘ his oHice to 
M. Hussy as an acknowlc<lgmcnt that IiIk jmwer de¬ 
pended on the pleasure of that commander. In these 
circumstances the ])arties soon came to terms, and almut 
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tlie end of November, Ibissy made liis entry in great 
pomp, and was met Ixrfbre be readied the walls by the 
viceroy and all his court, with every mark of respect 
and honour. On the same day he had a private inter¬ 
view with Seiad Lashkar Khan, at whicth it was agreed 
that the four provinces near Masulipatani should be 
assigne<l to th(‘ Fren(;h as a fund for thcii’ i)ay ; that 
lh(‘ pn)t(‘ction of th(‘ viceroy’s ])erson should be en¬ 
trusted to th(? Knaich troops ; that the viceroy should 
in no resjicct int(*rfere with the government of the 
Oarnatic ; and that all oflur affairs should be carried on 
with M. lUissy’s concurnaice. f)n these conditions 
M. Ihissy (‘ngag(‘d to support Seiad Lashkar Khan in 
his office of Oiwfui. Tliis agreement was solemnly 
sworn to by tli(‘ ])artl<'s on the I>ihle and the Konin. 
It is not imju’obable that Seiad Lashkar continued his 
s(*(’r(‘t oj)j)osition, but all that is certain is, that he 
was removed by Hussy almost immediately after this 
agrecaneiit,'* and that Shfdi Xawfiz Khan was a])[)ointed 
his successor. ]\L Hussy hoped that this statesman had 
learned from exjuTience the necessity of uniting with 
the Fmicli. ami, alter lie liad made some other changes 
in the court, he fancied that he had left none near the 
viceroy hnt jiartisans of that nation. 

'I'Ik* provinces ceded, together with those before 
posse.ssed hy the Kren(;h (now compnOiended under the 
name of the Northern Sircars), extend from the 
('arnatic to the district of t'attae in (>ris,sa. Their 
length is about 150 miles, and their breadth from fifty to 
eighty. Their situation made them very convenient to 
a Juiropcau power, as they lay along the sea-coast, 

^ Bussy (11) bt»ast8 in plain terms of having renu>vetl the partisans 
of the enemy, and replaced them with friends of France; but Diipleix 
(IM)) speaks of Seiad Lashkar’s retirement as voluntary and unaccount¬ 
able. 
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and were [)rotecfced from tlie interior by woods and 
mountains. 

They are i*icli in natural productions and manufac¬ 
tures, and contain about three millions of inhabitants. 
The annual revenue was estimated at r)r>r),0()0/. It 
yielded while held by th(‘ French about 000,000/., and 
now amounts to upwards of S00,000/. 

During all M. lUissy’s successes, he had recom¬ 
mended to ]\1, Dujdeix to maki; p('a(*c with tlu* fhiglish, 
and such had long been tlu^ wish of the Comj)any and 
Ministers in France^. j\I. Dujdeix Iiad b(‘en induced, 
about the middle of 17oo, to ojx^n a corr(*spondence 
with jMr. Saunders. The negotiation went on V(ay 
slowly, and it Avas not till the end of tin* year that it 
was agreed that commissioners from each party should 
meet at Sadras, between FondicluuTy and Madras, to 
settle the terms of a treaty. 

It was obvious at the commencenunt oi‘ this nego¬ 
tiation that it Avould lead to no adjustment, the 
Fnglish insisting that Mohammed Ali should be ac¬ 
knowledged as Nabob of the Farnatic, and the French 
that Salabat Jang should be left without restraint to 
dispose of that province as he i)leased. Nevertheless, 
the commissioners entered into an examination of tlie 
royal patents on which each party founded its claim, 
and affected to regard tlie Avhole question as turning on 
the titles of those jirinces.^' Alter tin* production of 
various documents, and several references to the rcs])ec- 
tive Presidencies, the conferences broke uj) without 
having advanced a single step. The r(*al difficulty in 
the Avay of an agrecanent was never avowed nor dis¬ 
cussed. It AViis that, if the French acknowledged 
Mohammed Ali, ev(m under an appointment from 

* [See note at the end of tins clia]>tcr. Ei>.] 
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SalAbat Jang, liis connection with tlie English would 
give to that luition a decided ])reponderance in tlu^ Car¬ 
natic ; and on tlie oIIkt liand, if Salabat Jang were left 
to aj)])()int a nabob at his own discretion, he would con- 
iirin his appointment of M. l)u[)leix, or keep the French 
in possession under some other form. 

The justice of tluj proceedings of tli(‘ Euroj)can 
nations de])endod but little on the rights of tlu; nativ(* 
princes ; which in fact had assumed no (lefHiite form 
siii(*e the dissolution of the em[)ir(*. The real (juestion 
was, which of tlie two comj)clled the other to (Siibark in 
these (piarrels. The first interference was made by M. 
I)iipl(‘ix, but he justified it on the ground tliat if* he 
had not s(*izod the opportunity, the English would have 
anticipated him. Their sujijiort of a claimant to Tan- 
jore gave some foundation to the assertion, but that 
(‘iiterprise was on a small <cale, and for a small object. 
It was unlikely, f’l’om the* timid and unwarlike character 
of* the English (iov(‘rnment in India, that they would 
ever aggrandise themselves to such an extent as to be 
dangerous to the French. Had the lattt‘r nation left 
Nfisir Jang and Anwar-u-din undisturlH^d, there is no 
naison to tliink that those rulers would t‘ver have called 
in the English ; and it would have depended on some 
remote contingency wliother that j>eo})le ever took j)art 
in the jiolitics of the pi‘ninsula. 

The first interfenaice therefore may be charg(‘d on 
the French. Hut it need lay no great burden on the 
conscienc(' of either nation. They overthrew no estab- 
lislied government, and disturbed no tranquil popula¬ 
tion. The Mogul empire was in anarchy and confusion 
from end to end. The supremacy was falling rapidly 
into the hands of the !Marattas, more destructive 
coTKjuerors than ever the Europeans have proved, and 
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incapable of repaying the evils of tlu‘ir first st‘ttleincnt 
by any snbs(M|iient iinproveinent in government or 
civilisation. 

Hostilities were not suspendecl during these nego¬ 
tiations, and tlie content at Tricliinopoly went on witliout 
interruption. Tlie inroad of Monir Kao’s horse had at 
first rather strengtliened tlie Kaja of Tanjore’s con¬ 
nection with the Knglisli. He had appointed Manikji, 
their partisan, to command his army, but altliougli 
that general soon gratified him by taking signal 
vengcanc(‘ on Monir loio’s party, he was iinabh* to 
stand against Saccanim, on whose acci‘ssion to power 
the raja’s disjiosition towards tlie French revived. 

The number of French prisoiuu's in Tricliinopoly 
liad obliged Lawrence to make a large addition to the 
garrison, and left his field force inlerior to that of the 
French. Each party had about fiiK) fhiropeans, but 
the French had four companies of native C’hristians and 
t),()00 sepoys, besides the Mysoreans and ]\Iarattas, whil(‘ 
Lawrence had about 1,<S00 si'poys, with no native ally. 

He was therefore confiiu'd to the defensive, and 
obliged, as before*, to give his whole attention to 
supplies. He >vas seven times successful in introducing 
convoys under strong escorts, but on the eighth, 
when he had detached a third of his whole fonn* to 
jirotect a very imjiortant supply <d‘ provisions, stores, 
and treasure, the French made so good a use of their 
superior numbers tliat the whole convoy fell into their 
hands, and the escort to a man were either killed or 
taken prisoners. Much of tlie slaughter, as well as of 
tlie success, was owing to the sjnrit and activity of 
Monir Ibio ; and the French had a glorious ojiportunity 
of displaying their humanity by protecting the survivors 
from the fury of his troops. 
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r.awn'ncc’s inovemcnts wore now more restricted 
tlianevcr. He, liowovor, contrived to obtain supplies by 
stealth and in small ((iiantitics, but at the end of three 
months this resource began to fail him, and he had no 
alternative but to risk a large portion of his remaining 
force, or to n*treat to Tanjore and leave the garrison 
to its fate. 

1 le determined on the former experiment, and sent 
out a strong detachment und(*r Captain t'ailhiud to cover 
a convoy which lu‘ had ordiavd to attem[)t tin entrance. 
Idle French were awan^ of this intention, and placi*d a 
force of double its str(*ngth in ambuscade in a dry tank 
near the* sj)ot wlu're the dctachimait was to await th(* 
convoy. ddie detachment niadi* an nnexjiected re- 
sistanet‘ ; the whole French army moved out to secure 
the ca])ture of it, and the Fngli>h wen* compelled to 
maki* a similar n <»venient to endeavour to save it. 

TIk* I’reneh had Ihiropeaiis, djUOO s(‘]K)ys, and 
HkOOO Mysore hor>e. The* Fnglish were much less 
than half the numlH*r of regular troops, and with only 
eleven mounti‘d nu‘n, and their last chance was staked 
on this une(pial conte>t. Lawrence, who was confined 
to th(* town by illness, liad himself carried to the top of 
a gateway, \\hen* he watchc<l the* struggle, and trembled 
for the issue. Ihit his anxiety was ere long relieved, 
for the Fnglish, though forced to take post and to 
form a hollow scpiare, repelled every assault witli so 
much firmness that the enemy at lengtli desisted, 
and allowed tluan to march back to the town. During 
this engagement, the convoy had passed in unmolested, 
and the danger of the crisis was at once dispi‘lled. 

Having failed in stopping the Ihiglisli convoys, the 
enemy determine<l to strike at the source of their supply; 
the}' marched into Tcuidiman’s country, where they 
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burned the villages and drove the inhabitants into the 
woods. They next invaded Tanjore, thoiigli the raja 
had long discouraged the exjiortation of jirovisions to 
Tricliinopoly, and thi) more (‘flectually to destroy that 
country they took Coiladi, and broke down the famous 
(‘mbankment which that place was constructed to 
])rotect. This mortal injury threw the Tanjorines for 
ever into the arms of the English. About the same 
time Morar liao, who had long before cc*ased to act 
with the French, marched otf to his own country loaded 
with contributions wliich he had exacted from all 
])arties. The Itnglisli also Ingan to 1 h‘ joiiu‘d I>y 
detachments, and had every pros[)et‘t oi‘ soon being 
])owerfully reinforced. 

Immediately on hearing of the de.struction of the 
convoy in February, the (Jovernment ol* Madras had 
t!X(Tted itsc'lf to r(‘j>air the disaster, but it unluckily inadt* 
the march of the trooj)s it had collectcnl d(‘pend on the 
movements of the nabob's brother, MaldViz Khfui. 
This man had been taken ])ri.soiu*r at the battle of 
Ambiir, in which his father wa> killeil. and had since 
inclined to tlie ])arty of ]\lozaffer flaiig, but lie now 
came with 2,00t) horse and as many infantry, whom lie 
had collected with the jirules.^ed intiaition of joining his 
brotlier. llis wants, his laziness, and his timidity 
occasioned continual interruptions to his proceedings, 
and retarded tlie march of the reinforcement for muirly 
six months. 

At length J.«awrence ordered them not to wait for 
Mahfiiz Khan, and they j(fined liis force in tin* neigh¬ 
bourhood of‘ Tanjore. 

All these changes Inul brought the English to a. 
lev(d with the Fremdi, and a severe struggle was 
expected to have been the re sult of their e(piality, but 
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(pauses little influenced by their contest had already 
i^iven a new direction to the course of events. The 
French declined an enj^agenient, military operations 
becairie of secondary importance, and the approach of 
the rains constrained Jjawrence to retire into winter 
(piarters at Coiladi. About the same time the English 
ile(‘t under Admiral Watson reached Madras. It 
brought out the King’s forty-ninth rc-ginuait, 7>Ji) 
strong, under Colonel Adlercron, and a small l>arty of 
the Koyal Artillery, with 2(M) recruits for the (’ompany ; 
the French also at about the same time received a rein¬ 
forcement of 1,200 men, of whom (iOt) w(Te hussars, bur 
circ‘umstane(‘s had tak(‘n away the interest which would 
liave been j)rodiicc‘d by these additions to the strength 
of the In'lligerents. 

M. l)upleix's tirst suec(‘sses AIUmI all I’rance with 
deli ght and admiration. The King's mini>ters and the 
(’ompany eoiieurred in their a|>jdauses of tlu* Clovernor 
ho had so mneh extended their territorii‘s and 
increased tin* reputation of their arms ; but they early 
ex[>ressed an anxious wi>h that lu* would secure all the 
great advantages In* had gaiiu*d by eoneluding p(‘ace. 
and when they heanl of the march of Ihissy’s detach¬ 
ment into the intc‘ri(jr of the Deckan, they I'vineed the 
liv(‘liest alarm at the possible eonse(|ueiices of such an 
undertaking, and |)ositively onlered tin* detachment to 
be recalled to their owm pos.*<essions. l>ut during all 
this time they did not abate their commendations of 
M. l)upleix, who w'as created a mar(|uis as late as the 
end of 17o2, and whose calls for tnH)ps and stores wT*re 
nu*t by lib(*ral j>romisi*s of support. 

The failure of the siege of Trichino[»oIy in 1752 
seems first to have shaken their confidence in l)upleix. 
The derangement of their commerce during these exten- 
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sive wars, and tlie disappoiiitinent of tlieir liopes of iininc- 
diate profit from thoir accpiisitioiis, Lad ii tendoiicy to in¬ 
crease tlieir dissatisfaction,^ and about the same time tliey 
began to receive frequent representations from the court 
of England on tlie continuance of hostilities in India 
during profound ])eace in l^uro})e. The French were 
probably unwilling to purchase peace in India ])y great 
sacriticcs, and they protracted the discussions ng'arding 
it for nK)re than a year without any result, but they 
were desirous of avoiding a general war until they had 
time to restore their navy, and their vienvs of aggran¬ 
disement Avere more directed to America than to the 
East,^’ It was owing to the>e ])aei(i(‘ inlluenees that the 
negotiations at Sadrfis took ])laee, and these afterwards 
acquired additional strc'ngth fi‘om the lirmness <»f the 
British Government, which w^as preparing a naval 
sciuadron and some king’s troops for India. 

Having once made up their mind to p(‘ace, tlie 
French saw the obstructions that would be ojjposed to it 
from the character of M. Dupleix, and tiny deU*rmiiied 
to remove him and send out M. (lodeheu, a iJirector of 
the Com])any, in his room. 

•’ fLally Tnlleiuliil, in an (*lalM»rate ru\icw of Diij^loix's can*er propared 
for tilt* Jiioiinfjihie J'liin says tliat niatttis won; liroii^^lil to a crisis 

Letwcon the Company and I)uj»lfix \>y tin; aln u])t disclosure of tlu; state 
of the finances of the Indian settlement. Durin^^ the latter jiart of his 
administration he h.ad disregarded their instriietioiis, even in the disposal 
of the troojis they .sent cuit, and in the end declari‘d that the King alone 
had the right to judge of his actions. When his jiolicy was successful 
he held out extravagant hopes of advantages, and when he met with re¬ 
verses he concealed or extenuated their losses. On .lune 20, 17*02, the 
Company were informed that they had a elear surplus of 24,110,418 liv. 
Seven months later, Feh. 10, 17»0*‘5, the (Vmncil of l^^ndiche^ry w'rote, 

‘ Far from having any surjdiis, wx* owe nearly two millions. The deficit 
has exhausted our resr)urces,’ Ac. This last d<;sj»atch overwhelmed the 
Directors of the Company and the Council j)f the King, and they decided 
on an immediate change in the administraticui. Ki».] 

Onne; Dupleix. 
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M. Goduluui arrived at Pondiclicrry on Auj^ust 1. 
He had brouj^lit witli liini a powerful reinforcement of 
French troops, and, as tlie English fleet had not then 
arrived, lie niiglit, by a vigorous apjdication of his 
means, liave gained so decided an advantage over 
Lawnaice as would hav(^ matcu'ially influenced the terms 
of the ])eace.” I hit his inclination, and probably his 
instructions, wen^ to avf)id fresh causes of irritation. 
l[(o o))en(‘d an imm(‘diale communication with Mr. 
Saundi‘rs, juid, iis a proof of his favourabli*. intentions, 
released th(‘ Swiss comjiany which had b(*en made 
prisoners at sea.^ 

The impression made by this change of Governors 
Avas as gi*(‘at as could havi* liecai (‘flec*t(‘(l by any revolu¬ 
tion. Th(‘ French e<»n.sidered the system they had been 
})ursuing as extinguished with the* govcaainuail of M. 
Dupk'ix. They regarded llu* changii as tin* result of an 
uiKjualilied sulimission to tlu‘ English, and saw with 
indignation the va>t ac(|ui.siti(»ns Avhich had eo>t them 
so many labours on tlu' point of being sacrificed liy 
the pusillanimity of their own Government. lhi>sy 
and Moracin (the l.ieuteiiant-Gdveruor of the i\*eeur 
cessions), <U*elared their intiaition of withdrawing from 
the servi(H‘. ddie troo[>s at Trichinojxdy, thinking 
themselv(‘s ii<i longer >ecure (d* their [Kiy and arrears, 
bc‘gan to mutiny. ddu‘ native princes vii'wed tlie trans¬ 
action with tlu* same tyes. The Ualwai of Mysore de¬ 
plored the change with tears, and Shfili Xawii/. Ivluin, 
on the ])art of irahibat fbuig, announced that he saw no 
resource but in (‘utering on t(‘rms with the Ihiglish.'^ 
M. l)u])lei\ himsidf ri*eeivetl the notice of his nanoval 
Aviththe same composure* which he had displayed in all 
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Ills foriner reverses. Ife jirofessed liis readiness fo 
artdrd eveiy assistance* to M. tJodc'lien. IJe wrote to 
entreat niKssy and jMoraciii to allow no change to 
diminish their zeal for the* ])nl)lic sc‘rviee, and her 
])ointed out to his successor the means wliich he 
conceived the best for ol)taining on honourahh^ t(‘rnis 
th(* ])eac(! wliich was so much d(‘sir(‘d.^ llis ])lans, 
wliieh were influenced hy his own previems views, did 
not meet with the (‘oncuri’c'iice of M. (Jodeheii, and were? 
rendered less pi-acticable hy the? arrival of the* fhiglish 
licet and troops. A sns[)ension of arni'< for three 
months was concluded hetween the (ioverma’s, and the* 
negotiations for a permanent adjustment were renewed 
with fr(‘sh S[)irit.~ 

Three (lays aft(‘r the signing of the suspc*nsion, 

I )upleix sailed for lAirope. 'I'he pride and Inuighty de¬ 
meanour r)f this great (ioviaaior*. with hi> I’igour in 
exacting duty, and tlu* toils which his nmhiiion im- 
jxjsed on tdl his otliccu’s. had made* him many (‘n(‘mu‘S 
among those sul)j(‘(’t to his authority. Hut these fiel* 
iugs were (‘Xtingui>he(l on his removal. The glory 
attained unde]* his government was renuauhered, tiiid 
every hriaiehmaii agned in eoiisidei'ing his dismission 
as th(* greatest misfortune that candd have hilleii on 
their nation. Later times have; eonfirnuxl their judg¬ 
ment. We look wdth admiration on the foundei* of' 
the Eiirojx^an aseendamy in India, to whose giaiius the 
mighty clianges which are now W'orking in Asia owe* 
tluar being ; the first w ho made an exti*nsive us(‘of(li.s- 
ci[)lined sepoys ; the first w ho quitte(l the jiorts on llm 
sea and marched an army into the. heart (T the conti¬ 
nent ; th(* first, above all, wdio discovc'red llu* illusion 
of th(i Mogul greatness, and tiirni'd to his own juirposes 
‘ Dupluix, 111 . - OniiL-; L)u];lcj.\. 
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tlie awe witli wliicli weaker minds still regarded tliat 
gigantic phantom. 

Ilis many great (jualities wen* not witliout alloy. 
Tliougli fn*e f‘ro]u any act of atrocity, h(‘ sliowed in 
his f)tticial (*onduct a total disregai’d of tin* principles 
of morality and pul)li(‘ law, with an in;sin(.‘erity and 
lovi‘ of artili<‘e d(‘grading (!V(‘n to a eharacler ](‘ss (d(s 
vat(Ml than his. It is said hy < )rm(i that he could not 
])reserv(» his eooln(*ss whcji in the* tumult of instant 
daug(‘r, but this doficienev (if it can lx* l^ellevcd) 
was amply eouip(‘n.^ated hv the courage with which he 
eout(‘mplat(‘d dangei's of other descriptions at whicli the 
sto!it(‘sl 8oldit*r might ha\'e tr(‘tuhl(‘(|.*’ 

I5y liis jieeoiints which Ik* delivert'd to M. (lodeheu. 
it appcar(*d that lu* liad expendixl for tlic ])ul)lic 
,‘>()0d)0()/. more than h<‘ had re('eive<l. d')ies(* i’unds 
wen* supplied from his ])rivat(* foriime, or iVoiii loans on 
Ills personal credit. 11 k* repayiiK'iiT was l)as(*ly withheld 
hy tlu* (bmpaiiy : his ser\ices ^^ere fl>rgotteu by tlu* 
t’rowu. The most he could obtain was a protection 
li*om \\w, legal claims ol’ hi> creditors, and. after nine 
years of' sdiciting and of litigtiti(»n, Ik* died, a nieiuor- 
ahU* example of the* ingratitude e)f a eom*t and nation 
to whose* glory his whole* life had bee*n devote‘d. 

About the* same* time* Lawreiu'e* epiitte'd 11’ichino- 
l>oly, lt*aviiig ( a[>tain Kilj)atrick in command e>f the 
garrison. 

M. Godehe*!! and ^Ir. Saunders made* so good a 
Lse of the* time granteel for a sus])‘*n>ion of arms, that 
before the* (‘ud of the* ye*ar tlK*y had come to a settle*- 
in(*nt, as iar as the*ir peiwers allow<*el, and on fbmuary 11, 
1755, when the suspension e‘Xpire*d, they ])ublislied a 

■' 1>uj»Kmx, Aj)|»oiuHcc‘s. For Oriuo's f.stiiiiato of Du})k'i\’s cliaracter. 
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provisional treaty, to take effect if apjiroved by the two 
Goveriimeiits in Europe, and a truce to be observed until 
the decision of both their (Joverninents was received. 

The terms of the treaty were that tlic two Companies 
should renounce all j\Ioorish * g-overnment and dignity, 
and should nev(‘r interfere in the dis[)utes of native 
statics ; and that all jdaces in their possc^ssion not 
speeitied in the treaty should be given up to the 
Moors. In Tanjore th(‘ fbiglish wei’e to n^tain l)evi 
(.V>ta, and the French Cari(*.lL In tla^ Caiaiatic! the 
English were to retain .Madras and Fort St. David, 
and the French Fondicdierry, with a territory eipial 
to that of the other two. 

In the Northern Sircars the Fnaich laid the option 
of regaining Masulipatam and giving up Divy to the 
English, or kevping Divy and giving up Masulipatam. 
In the other northern districts taich party was to have 
an e([U(d nuiub(‘r ol* factorh^s at s|)ots lixed in the 
treaty. While tin* treaty remained under referen(*(‘, 
neither nation was to procure any n(‘W grant or cession. 
The old fortificat ions of th(*ir establishments wen* to be 
kept from falling iiito decay, but no new ones wen^ to be 
erected. The indemnities due to each nation for the 
expenses of the war were to be setlh’d in the deiiiiitive 
treaty. 

Tlie truce provid(*d that until a decision on tlu? treaty 
was r(‘ceived from Eurojx*, tlu^. fT'cnch and English 
should not act against each oth(‘r as principals or auxi- 
liariesj that they should restrain tluar native allies 
from carrying on hostilities against each other, and 
thaC both nations should unite against any of them, or 
any other pow(T that should disturb tlu^ ]mblic tran- 
([uillity. Free communication for troops and mer- 
* [Mahometan, see .ante, \k 7, note. - Ei>.] 
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clijuidisc was to l)o allowed throui^liout the Carnatic : 
ooinniissariiis to he a|)]K)int(*d to settle flisj)ut(^s between 
tlie nations. All the Cni^lish prisonei’s, and an (‘qual 
number of the I'reneh, ^^ere to be rel(‘.ased. Hy this 
last articles tlie Kni»!ish retaiiual hoi) ]>risoiuTs. But 
tlie txTi’itory in their ])(».ses.sion was only valued at 
100,000/. annual reveniu*, whil<‘ that left to tlie h'reiieh 
amount<‘<l to S.“»r),000/, 

It M. 1 )u|>l(‘ix had been ])ro))(‘rly su])]K)rted from the 
lirst, it is not imjirobable tliat lie would have j)la(‘(Ml 
hisjiationin the jiosilion siiua* occu})U‘<l by flu; Knulisli. 
and wouhl have madt* ^“ 00(1 his threat to reduce ^ladras 
and Calcutta to tlu'ir <)rii*inal state of fishiii<j.‘ towns. 
But liefon* (his truce was c‘on<*!uded tlu‘ }U*o>j)ects of the 
j)arti(‘s had materially a]t(‘re(l. d'la* hhiiilish tro(»j)shad 
aeiiuired a uTeat contidence in tluar own superiority. 
'l'h(‘y had also many pnxl otlicers ; while, excejit Biissy, 
tlu* French had none ol* nuTit. M. i)upleix chanu'ed the 
commaiidi'r ol his held lorce six times in two years ; a 
jiroof of th(* defect alluded to, and not the way to 
remo\e it. d'hc lhii;lish, or Mohammed Ali, had 
nominal p(»ssi‘s>ion of almost (lie whoh* Carnatic, while 
(lie French wci’t* iunployed in the remote dominions of 
the viceroy, and ^^elv there cndan<rer(‘d by internal dis- 
<*ontents and powerful l’orei^>*n enemies. 

M. (iodelaai aiul Mr. Saunders h‘lt India as soon 
as (hey had accom|»lish<Ml th(‘ir task ol'peac'emakinu*. 

Tiki J)alwaiof Mysore rcl’used to be bound by a 
truc(^ to which lu* liad never consented, lie tirst en¬ 
deavoured, by the offer of an immense bribe, to induce 
M. de Saussay, the French ollicer at dh*ichinopoly, to 
leave him to carry on hostilities, and alhanvards re> 
turned to his old ])lans of <!:ettin<»* [K)ssessi(m of the 
town by intrigues with the garrison, but M. de Saussay, 
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with thcsaiuG s})irit of honour as luiforc, ”;a v(^ iiuincdiatc 
notice of Ills plots to Captain Kllpa.trick. At length 
news reached him that his country w as invaded at once 
by the IVshwa and Sahibat dang, each of whom came 
to claim tribute on his own account, on wliich he l>roke 
u]) his eanip and returned to his own country aftca* a 
fruitless labour of upwards of tlirett years. lie m: ide 
over the island of Sia’ingham to the hrench, with wliom 
lu‘ k(‘pt u]) Ids alliance^ notwithstanding liis retnaitfrom 
the Carnalic. 

So litth' had tlie Ihiglish ap[n*(*lK‘n(k‘d li*om the 
unassisted attacks of‘ the Ihdwai, that almost imme¬ 
diately alU‘r the proclamation of tlu‘ truce, lh<y liad 
allow(‘d the greater part (»f their fii*ld Ibrci* at d'riehino' 
poly to march wirli Mahfii/ Khan, the nal)oi)'s brotlua*, 
to ]‘edue(‘ tlie c(Knitrie> of Madura and 'rinivelly. The 
Jhiglish forc(‘ c*<)nsht(‘d of dtXt Ihiropeans and 2,000 
natives, under tlie command of a I/uailenant-Colonel 
Heron who had ju>t arrived from KurojK*, a man not 
wanting in couragt*, l>ut ji.s d(*.stitute ol’ ai>ility as of 
honour. Madura was still in the. hands of the ottic(*r 
who ha<l revolted in iTol, and fell without opposition. 
Tinivelly was afUa-wards occujfied witli e(|ual ease. 
Tlie princijial duty remaining was to levy the arrears of 
tribute from the various Coligjirs, or hill chiefs, of thii 
country. These are the heads of for(‘st triln'S, compre- 
liended under the name of Coleri, and n^scanbling that 
class of the aborigines in other parts of India. They 
live by jdunder, and are famous for the secrecy of their 
niglit attacks. Ily day they creep along tluj woods 
witli a S])ear eiglitcaai or twenty feet long trailing on 
tlie ground, and rusli out on th(‘ir oncany as ho is 
inarching otf his guard, or harass liim with firearms 
and missiles from under cover, taking all tlie advantages 
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wliicli a woody and rooky country idfords to a niinlde 
body and cuiiuiiiu; lic.ad. 

Sonic of th(!so tril)(‘s paid tdufir triinitc voluntarily 
and some by compulsion, Init sucli was tlic corriqition 
of Heron liimscjlf. and tlui licentious (Conduct of’his men, 
in(cct(‘d l>y his cxamj)](% that all classic?- wen* united in 
hatr(‘d of’ llu* invad(*rs and in desin* to rc\cnL»'e the 
injuries and insults they had sufl‘(*red. Ilia'onV force 
was al l(‘nLi‘th recall(‘d by tlic ^ladras (b)V(*rnnicnt, lait 
])cll»rc it r(*a(‘lu‘d Tric‘him»])oly if Jia<l to jaiss thnam’h a 
loii^* and narrow didih* with st(*c[» sides clothed with 
thick wood>. ll(*re tin* ('oleids liad concealed themselves 
to await tlu^ arrival of tlu* detachment. Heron, thouo-h 
apprised (►f tlu‘ir desiirn, failed to profit by the warning'; 
a jxirlion of his lim*, with the liay’n'aut* and rearu'uai’d, 
haviiiLi' been stoj)ped by the break inti* down oi’a tumbril, 
he allowed it to Ik* separated from th(‘ rot of theodumii, 
wliieli pnrsu(‘d its mareli witliont att(‘iidini>* to the acci¬ 
dent. Th(‘ Coh*ri> r(‘maiiK*d j»erfeetly ([uiet until the 
main body wa^ out of’ siu'ht and lu'arine:. when tlit*y 
started at (nice from tlie wood>. and rn'h(*d on tlie rear- 
i»iianl with horriblt' sen*ams ami yi‘lls. rhoiieli re- 
puls(‘d on the attack, they (‘ontinuc 1 to anmw the troops 
from iind(*r cover witli arrows, matchlocks, rockets, 
javt‘lins, and pik(*>. At h'liuth, after a momentary lull, 
the whole body ma le a rush at the baiiu’^^U’e. stahl)ini.»' 
the cattli* with their lone; sp(‘ars, and sparine* neither 
ao’e nor sex amone; the foliow(‘rs. Tlie t(*rrifK‘d crowd, 
drive*!! back on the fiejlitini** men, ])r(!vented their iisine; 
their arms in their defence*, and tlu^ otKeer commanding 
had some ditlicadty in (*xtricating them from tlie defile^ 
with the loss of all the* baggage and grc*at part of the 
stores of the army. rh(*y reached Tricbinopoly on 
duncj r>, when ('olonel Heron was brought to trial 
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and disini.'^sed tlio service by the sentence of a court 
martial. 

Jsotwitlistandino; this disgraceful termination of the 
campaign, i\lahfuz Kluin remained in possession of the 
open jiart of the two provinces, and probably (continued 
to receive some jiortion of the triliiite from tlu* Poligars. 
He was suj)])orted by a detachment of 1,000 Knglisli 
sepoys under tlie command of a nativ(‘ ollicei*. Tlie 
northern ])art of tlie Carnatic, tliough not in revolt, was 
far from being in jierfect ol>edienc(‘ ; tli(' na])t)b liimself, 
acc(>ini>;mi(Ml l)y a Ih'itish dc'tatdmu^nt, iir)w marcliedfrom 
'rricliinoiKjly for tlie purpo.se of resloi’ing it to order. 
H(‘ first went to Arcot, whicli he had not vi.Mt(?d since 
th(' d(‘atli of Xfisir dang, and ma<K‘ his (‘ntry in great 
pomp. Ih‘ tlu'ii re})air(‘d to Madras, and after some 
discussion.s witli tlu' Oovernor, Ik* grant(‘d assignments 
on the reveniK' for tlie gradual paynuait of liis d(‘1)t to 
the Company, and as he still re(juir(‘d assistance against 
soini* Coligjirsin tlu* north, it was s(‘ttled that whatevia* 
tribute was recoven'd Irom them should b(* eipially 
divided. A meinlH*r of* counc/il accompanied tlu* camj), 
to concert m(*ans for conducting this affair and such 
others as might arise. 

AVlien the monsoon drew near. Admiral Watson 
retired witli his squadron, as lie liad done in the p?*eceding 
year, to the coast of Malabar. , 

\\ hen lie reached llomliay lu* found several ships, 
witli a considcralde body of troops arrived from Eng¬ 
land under the command of Coloru^l (dive. The troops 
wmre inbaided for an exjiedition to tin* Deckan. 

The progr(‘ss of M. Ihissy had excit(*d just alarm in 
England, and thc»*e seemed to lie no b(*tter way of 
(diecking it than to assist the Marattas in their war 
against tlu^ ^'iceroy. The plan was well conceived, 
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mi/1 the point for coinmencino^ it Avell chosen, as Bombay 

was contiguous to tlie Maratta territory and witliin less__ 

tlian 200 miles of Anrangfibad. Before tiie expedition 
reached India, the truce had been concluded, and the 
(government of Bombay judged it necessary to sus])ciid 
tins hostile; op(‘ration. The (lovernment of Madras 
took a diflerent view of the terms of tlie ])aeification, 
and strongly rinminmended proce(;ding with th(‘original 
design, but before this opinion was received the Govern¬ 
ment of Boml)ay had employed the troops on another 
entcTprise in tii(‘ir own neighl)ourhood. 

The coast of Malabar had be(‘n celebrated from tlie 
time (»f th(‘ancients for its piratical inhabitants. When 
Sevaji took poss(‘>sion of the (’oncaii, he (‘inployed this 
disj)osition of his new subjects against the Moguls and 
his oth(T enemies. I!(‘ l)uilt forts all along the coast, 
and s(‘nt out tlec-ts which captured vessels at sea and 
ni;id(‘ descents on the ]»arts of the coast sul)jeet to 
Bijapiir. The forts were commanded by Marattas, and 
about twenlv years atler Sevaji's death, the chief naval 
authority of the di>triet was t’anoji Angria. The a.d. lOOs. 
contest between Sevaji’s descendants which was raging 
jit that period enabled Ang*ria to disri'gard their 
authority, and although he continued to profess himself 
a servant of the stat(‘, lie became in fact indej)endent, 
and ])lundered on his own account without confining 
his depredations to the enemies of his nation. Ilis head 
station, Goluba, was within less than twenty miles of 
Bombay, and he had forts all down the coast of the 
Goncan. He used to send out scpiadrons of eight or 
ten frignt(;s of a peculiar construction, and forty or 
fifty galliots which carried light guns and could row 
as well as sail. Witli these vessels crowded with 
men, he surrounde<l and overpowered single ships of 
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wliatcvci* size, iiml oven on one occasion destroyed a 
Dntcli sqiiadr n of three inen-of-war, taking one and 
burning the others. Tlie European nations, thus 
liarassed by Angria, made s(‘vcral striaiuous but 
unsuccessful attempts to put him down. 

The most considerable in ^\'liicli tlie fmglisli engaged 
was an attack by land and sea on Ali l>agh, m^ar 
Colaba. It wa.s ]uad(‘ by four King’s slii])s and sc*vc‘ral 
belonging to the C’ompaiiy, with a land foi’ce and a 
train of artillcTy from Ilombay, to wliieh was united 
a Portugiuise army under th(‘ N ici'roy ol‘ (loa in 
jKirson. T1 k‘ confc‘d(‘rates wiax* repuls(‘(l in an attempt 
to take the j)lace by i‘scalad(‘, lc‘ll out among tlaan- 
^elve^, and finally gave up tlie enterprisi*. 

Tlie IVsliwa took advantage of some dissensions 
that followed the (haitli of (Viiioji, and >c‘cured the 
succession to one of that u>ur])(‘r\s sons on condition 
of obedicnci' to the Maratta fiovernmeiitd'la^ chief 
thus set up was dri\en out after some years, ami the 
Peshwa propo>ed to join with tin* Knglish in an attack 
<ai his brotlier Avlio had expelled him. d’he e\[)edition 
went on W(*ll till tin* d(‘ath of tin* Pesliwa conijielled 
the ^larattas to withdraw. 

These re])eated failur(‘s discouragc'd th(‘ Hombay 
(fOV(‘rnment, and brought it to bt‘liev(i that Angria's 
sti'ongliolds were impregnable. 

Their terror Avas first dissipated by Pommodorci 
dames, of the (mmpany’s marine s(*rviee, who was siait 
in ITdd to co-operate with a Maratta fleet and army in 
an attack on S(‘V(*rndrug, but was sj)ecial]y instructed 
to coniine his operations to tlie sea and not risk his 
ships by upproaeliing any of tlie forts, dames had 
only II forty-four-gun shij), a k(‘tch of sixteen guns, 
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.‘Uid two l)oinl)-V(iss(^ls, but, lindiiiijf tliu Maratta 
useless, and th(*. army littU*. l>etter, lu; took the re¬ 
sponsibility of attacking Severndrug himself, and by a 
sev(‘rc cannonade and bombardment, which luckily set 
lir(‘ to the huts ol* the soldiers and blew up a magazine, 
111' eomp(‘ll(‘d tln^ garrison to surrender, and frighteaie<l 
Angria’s otlua* governrw^ into tin* (‘vaeuation of some 
places of less cf)nse(pu‘nce. lie, returned to Uornbay 
lor the monsoon, and by the time tlui sea>oii was 
again opeiKid. th(‘ < loverniiKait I’ound itself >o stnaigth- 
ene(l by the arrival of (Tive’s (h'taehmeiit and the 
ll(‘<‘t under Admiral Wat-on, that they re.-olved to 
I)(*si(‘g'(‘ (iheria (or \ i'padriig). which was now Angria’s 
i*esidencc‘ and his (tlii(‘f ar.-eiial. d'he Knglisli had biu*n 
t wiei* <l(*feated in attempt-on thi-))la<*e in foiaiua* timers, 
ami W(‘re cautious in atta{*king it ev(‘n witli the [)resent 
gTc‘at force. The e\])edition (‘onsisted of‘fourte<'n vessels, 
of which llir(‘e were of tlie liiu* and one a Ibrty-four, 
with <S()() Muroi>eaus and l,(M)o s(‘[)oys under Clive. 

\\ hen lh(‘y I'eaelieil (iheria, they foumi the Maratta 
ainiy hael alrc-ady arrive**!, after reducing most of 
Angria's other places. 

As soon as the English lleet appeared. Tiilaji 
Angria, them head of tlie 1 ‘amily, repaired to tlie Maratta 
camp, in the* lio(>es of obtaining tolerable terms fre)in 
bis e’ountryme]), but tlie* eommande*!* imnu‘diately made 
him [)risoner, and comjH'lUHl him to give an e)rder for 
the* surreneler*e)f the* fort to the* IVshwa. The English, 
who had already agreeel to elivide* the property in the 
place among thcms(d\(*s, were much dissatistieel Avith 
this ])rocccding, by which they would have been an- 
ti<*.ipate*el in the‘ir intendetl appropriation. To prevent 
its accomplishment, they sent ashore their \une\ iWee, 
and elistribule'el It in sucli a manner as le> allow ne:) 
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iiitercouivse between the cjiinp ami tlie j^arrisoii. Gheria 

_stands on a i*ock connected by a slip ol‘ sand witli tlie 

inainlaiidj and j)rotects a lar^'e liarboiir in which Angria’s 
fleet then lay. The ships drew close nj) to the jdace 
and coniinenced a furious cannonade and bouibardiueiit. 
The Maratta general, perceiving the (h‘sign of the 
fniglish to exclud(‘ him, endeavoured by a gr(‘at bribe 
to induce a nieiu1)er of the llombny (ouncil (who 
accoin])anied the cx])cdition) to suspend their oj>eratioiis, 
and afterwards teni])ted the fi(U‘lity of C-a])tain Ihichanan, 
who coininanded tlie picket, by an offer ol‘ S,()()0/. 
if he woidd allow him with a ])artv to pass into tlu* 
Ibrt. Iloth (iffers were rejected witli disdain ; the 
Knglisli pressed tlieir operations, and on the loth 
the place surrendered. Thi* fle(‘t, together with two 
sliips (one of I’orty guns) whi(‘h were on the stocks, 
was burned during the attack. The fhigli.sh troops 
divided the captur(‘d ])roperty, amounting to 
among themselves, r(*serving notliing for their oAvn 
(Government or their allies and the (lovernment of 
j)oml)ay took advantage of some (‘vasions by the 
^larattas of the terms agreed to at the time of the 
attack on Severndnig, and insist(‘d on n^taining Gheria, 

” The self-interest shown hy these otlicers in their treiitnu'iit of their 
allies did Jiot influence their conduct juiion^^ tlieiiisehi*s. In settling the 
division of ])rize-inoney at Ihuidjay, Clive was only assi^aied the share of 
a i)ost-caf>tain. When this was coiniuunicated t(* the military ofliccTS, 
tliey were offended at the little re.i^ard shown to their profession in the 
})er8on of their coinniander, and urged (flivo to insist on a more suitable 
hliare. Admiral Watson, to avoid further irrihition, agreed to make up 
Clive’s share to the amount demanded from his own prize money. When 
the division afterwards took ]»lace, lie sent liim th<i re(|uisite sum, but 
Clive immediately retunied it, with warm acknowledgments, and an tis- 
suraiice that, although he had deemed it necessary for preserving uruuiimity 
b) ac(iuie8ce in the proposal, he had never entertained a thought of 
profiting hy the admiral’s disinterestcflness. (Ives’s Voijtnjf ; Lor^i 
Cllrc\^ Eciikiiri' hcfinv ihv (omitiitive af tlu‘ Jlouw of (\nnmo)ot^ 1772, 
140). 
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wLicli they had exj)ress]y promised to give up to the chap. 

I’eshwa. _ 

Tiilaji died in confinement many years after. Some 
membea* of his family liad been set up in liis place by 
the Peslnva, and enjoyed jiart of the possessions of the 
family, but no longer infested the seas as bofoi’e. * 

,\fter this expedition, tlic fleet i-eturntid to Madras, March 12 , 
accompanied by Clive and his force. Xothing very * 
material had occurred in the ('arnatic since the truce, 
but there had been disputes about the interju’etation 
to be, put on that convention which at one time ran 
so Ini’ll as to threaten a renewal of hostilities. The 
aojrivssioii was cliicfly on the* part ol‘ the Eiiuclish ; the 
priiuMpal iiislaiiees w(‘r(* their attack on Madura and 
Tinivelly, whicli had at one time deelarecl lor Chanda 
Siihel), and which liad nev(‘r recoe,'ui>ed Mohannn(*(l 
Ali, and an attempt to lubsirtix* \\*ll«'»r, tlit' capital of 
Morte/z/a AH, wliom the French still ackno\vledi;*ed as 
Nah(>1) of lh(‘ ( arnatic. 

d'ljcse diflcrenccs W(*re accommodated, 1)Ut the most 
irreconciIal>h‘ ditlcrenct's n-latinu* to tlu‘ observaiu'e of 
tlie tru(*e arose* from tlu* natun* of ^1. Ihissy’s situation 
in the I)eckan.‘‘ 

Tlu‘ occupation of the territory (a*ded in I)o(*eml)er 
1 did not prov(‘a p(‘aceful und(*rtakinir. dfiiir Ali 
Klnin, the Mo^ad governor of part of tlie districts, and 
^ ijei IJani Kii/, a dcpemhait zemindar of another 
])ortion, com)>in(‘d to re^ist the entran(‘e of the new 
claimant. M. M<u*acin adroitly l>roni»*ht over A ijei 
Ham l)y ^raiitin;^* the farm of tlie whole of the cessions 
to him, and dalir Ali, thus deserted, called in the 

(irjini l)ufr» (\( tin' //(/.<, ii. 85-02. Soo also Orme, 

and Kes's 

” Oriuo, i. a72. 
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Bcrjir Marattas, of wlioin fJanoji, tlic' son of Ilauuji, was 
ii()>r cliief. Tliese invaders, after ravagincr the country 
for some time, were driven out })y IM. Moracin with his 
small force of regulars joined to the troops of V'ijei 
Ihim. flafir Ali, on this, thrcAV himself on the vice¬ 
roy’s clemeiiey, Avas j)ardoned, and allowc^d to retain a 
jagirin the Upper Deckan. 

During this time 1\I. Ihissy had hecai emploved 
against thc‘ A'aik (or Poligiii*) of Airmal, a, wild tract 
in the south-east of J>erar inhahitcul hy forest trilx's, 
hut as soon as that duty was perlormc^d, lie s(‘l out for 
Masulipatam, and arrivi'd tlica-e in duly 1 7.V1. Ih* 
lound hill occu])ation in r(*ducing the half indejxaident 
zemindars and levying tribute on the hill chief's, until, 
in ffanuary 1 rdd, h(^ Avas summon(*d to join Saliihat 
flaiig on an (expedition Avhieh he cont(‘mplated to recov(*r 
his arrears of tribute from Mysore*. 'fhis design 
involved M. liussy in great cmbarra^sm(*nt. 'flu^ Jbija 
of M\sore wa> in cl<»sti alliamx' Avith the* f rench, and 
yet M. 1 hissy Avas bound by the coiclitions on wliich 
he re(H*ived the C('>sions to as>i>i the viceroy against 
all enemi(‘s. Jlis desire to prcs(‘rve the rej)utation oi* 
a iaithful ally to the viceroy did not (as hi^ says) 
allow him to h(!.>itat(* in joining his army, but he did 
so with th(j fn’in resolution of pre>erving the same n*- 
putation Avith tin; Kaja of Myson*.* His expcxfuail was 
to injure the Mysonains as little*, as he could, and to 
use all his influ(*nce to bring about an a(*comm()datioii. 
His doul)le game was iiistui-bc*d by the obstinacy of 
the Mysoreans, Siweral ol their lorts only surnmdenid 
OR the app(*aranc(; of the Frc'iudi ; others ludd out, and 
AAT^re not taken Avitliout bloodshcxl ; and Avhen the 
invaders apjiroaehed Seringa])atarn, the brother atid 

' Mrmoirr ]ponr 5^. 
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(*ollcai*uo of tlio Dal Will, wlio resided there, announced 
his intc'iition of defendins!; tlie ])lace to tlic last. All 
this time M. linssy continued liis endeavours to ])rini»* 
about a< |)(\ac(*, and (‘iiforced liis ar^uimuits ];y th(* 
ra})idity with whicli he urs»;(id on tlu* operations ol‘ the 
sieu'c^. It is prohahh*, h(‘ would have taken tin* town l>y 
assault in a few <lays, when th(‘ invasion of Mysore In 
tlie Pcsliwa l)roui**ht a new motive for the submis>i()n 
of th(^ hesi(‘ii(Ml. M. Hussy enea.l!'e<l to ])r()eure tlu' 
retn^at of tlie Marattas, If tlie ^lyj^creans would satisfy 
tlie. c’laimsoi* Sahibat danu' : and th(* Mysoreans, pi'esse^l 
on all side>, ai»’re(‘d to jiav arrc‘ars to tin* amount of 
hfty-six lacs of rupees. This was (‘xactly doubh* tla^ 
amount due nt the neast liberal calculation, and a laruc 
]>ortion was re(|uire<l to be ])ai<l immediately. The 
paymiait (‘ould onlv be made by ;^’iviniz' up the jewels 
and platt‘ beloiiuinu' to tlu* r/ija (inclu<iiiiL»* the orna¬ 
ments ol’ his women ), as well as the same desei’iption 
o‘ pro|)erty belonuini:' to the lemph‘s : hostau'i.-^ weie 
taken for the seeoial jfaymeiit, mosr of whom dit^il in 
])rison ; and M. Hussy sjuaiks vlth more than usual 
complti ‘(‘ncy <>f the a]>|»lause and uratitmu' expressed b\ 
1)oth partii's for this eoneIlial(»ry arrani^ement.^ In 
this lime th(‘ Marattas wc-re in soim* measur(‘ satiated 
witli plunder, and the fear of aijuarn l with the vicia-iw. 
add(Ml jMuiiapo to some shan* ot’ tlu‘ imauy rec(*iv(<l at 
S(*rinoapafam, iiubu’ed the lk*shwa to r<‘tire to his own 
front ier." 

The viceroy also returned to Jleidenibiid, wluav he 
arriv(‘d in rluly ITT^d. 

Tilt' attack on Mysore by tlu‘ French was contrary 

' Miniitirr imur . Tlif iu-i'uuiit ixf liis rnKt'Ctlini^s is from 

i. Wilks, i. oUl. 

' Orjino, i. 401, aiul lor tho i>ct;uiijaiy | ay meat (Iraut Lhit\\ ii. 00, 
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to the spirit of the truce, and it so mucli alarmed the 
_ Madras (loverniuent that they called in the troops from 
i\Iadura (as has been stated) for the defence of their 
own possessions. When they remonstrated with M. 
de Leyrit, the French tlovenior, they were told that 
the truce did not stipulate for the recall of M. Ihissy, 
and in fact was only intended to provide for (he 
tranquillity of the jirovince of Arcot. The time i con 
came when this view of the question was favoni'ahle to 
the interests of the English, and the riovernment of 
Madras made it their chief argument in the discussion 
with that of llomhay, whether the troo|)s .sent from 
England under (.'live could justly he employed in the 
Deckan during the existence of the truce. I’nt thomrli 
the exemption of the French army in the Deckan i’rom 
tlu' truce was insisted on at ditferent times hy both 
parties, it is diflicult to find the least ground for the 
position. No e.xception is made in its favour in the 
truce, and the treaty plainly e.xtends to it, since it 
assign.s an equal numher of iiictories to the French 
and Engli.sh in the Northern Sircars, tlu^ wiiole of 
which were at this time in exclusive' possession of (he 
French. 

In Fehruary 17o.'), Salahat Jang and M. Fussy 
marched against the Xahoh of Shiihniir (or Savanore) 
one of the three Ihitan naliohs, who had jirohahly heen 
left unmolested aftea* the death ol' Mozafl'er Jang, and 
now affected independence. Jlis conntr\’ is detached 
from that of the two other nahohs, and lies near the 
southern frontier of tla; Marattas, about 2()0 miles 
from I’lina. Monir Eao’s fort of (luti lies l.'iO miles 
east of Shiilinnr, hut his original seat of Sdndiir is 
about half-way between those places. About the time 
when the viceroy marched against the Nabob of 
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Slinlmur, llie IVsliwn. IVilaji K/io moved from Puna to 
redn(*e Monir Pao ; and as neitlier of tlic refractory 
chiefs was witliout apprehension on his own account 
Irom t-h(^ enemy of tlie otlKU', tliey formed a (dose 
coniKjction, and Moral* IJao threnv liimself with a select 
body of troops into tlu*. town of Slialiinir. 

The vic(*roy and tlie Pc'sliwa, on the othex* liaiid, 
united llieir ai*mies, and supported as tiny Avea’e l)y tlie 
hrencli, must soon have made* tluanselves masters of 
th(‘ p1a(‘e. Ihil Mor/ir loio had a elaini fo]* about 
|o0,()()0/. on tli(‘- breiicli (^Jovca-iuiKait, and liad oft(‘n 
aj)plied for it to tlie ('ouneil at Po]idi(d]i‘rry in a tone of 
mena(‘e whi(di iiiadi* tluMii V(‘rv anxious that it should be 
si'tth'd. II(‘ now olferrd to cancel this dePt if ]\[. I>irN>y 
would obtain for him tlii^ i)rot(‘(‘tion, or at l(*a>t tln^ 
neutrality, of tin* viceroy. lbi>^y cIoM*d Avith the offei*, 
and the* bonds were d(‘po>it(‘d with a common friend. 
On the* oth(‘r hand {>av> M. Ibissy). Ihllaji ll.-io 
apptad(‘d to the faith oftr(‘ath‘> and hi> alliance* with tlu? 
fh’eiieh natifui : it was nec(‘»ary to st‘rv(‘one* party in 
alf(‘ctin_Lr to serve tlu‘ other. Avhile tlu‘ vie(‘roy (by 
wliom ^r. I)U>sv wa> snb>idi>e‘d) wished that no se‘rvie(^ 
should be done to e‘ither.' The boldne‘>s with wlfudi 
M. Pussy manau’t'd these* conflietinu* enu’auvnu‘nts would 
have bec'ii admirable in an hoiu‘>t cause. Iiistead ol‘n*- 
tardine’ hostililic's, he puslu*d them on with the li'reatot 
vij^’our, and (‘xnlt(‘d when he >aw the si(‘^\' of Sluilinur 
about to open, and all partie> r(‘dueed to d(*|)endence on 
his military skill and resources, lb* Avas tluai chosen 
arbiter by all ; lu* dictated the (‘omlitions of the peace. 


‘ TViui autre llalajirao ivclanuut la foi lies traites et ralliaiiee ile 

la nation Fraii'^aisi'. il faih»jl servir Tun et alibi ter ile servir rautre. 

Des vjies du dorhar ('t<dent <le ne herxir aucuii ile.s deux.’ 
r>7.) 
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niul it Avns concluded (s;iy.s lie), to tlie j;'lory of tlu^ 
French name and the satislaetion of all parties.*’ 

Tliis satisfaction was not (piite so j»*c‘neral as 
M. Ihissy describes it, and an opposite feelinj;' al¬ 
most immediat(‘.ly led to a rupture of the h’reneli 
connection with th<^ vic(‘roy. 

Slifdi Xilwaz Khfui had watchcnl ilic whole of tlu‘ 
lirecediiii;* neu’otiations, Imt abstained inun all inter¬ 
ference, and saw with pleasure M. Fussy involving* him- 
s(‘lf in ti*ansactions which must dc‘stroy all ri‘Iiancc on 
his fidelirv. Xot lone.* lK‘fon‘ tht^ pr(‘>ent camj)aie*n, M. 
JJus.^y ]iad iind(‘rtakcn to t‘xerl his in*c.sistil)U‘ infln(‘n(*c 
in pro(airine’ tin* e<>v<‘rnmenl oi’ Furlifinphr for on(‘ of 
the Fr(*iich Company’s cr(‘<ruors on his rcnouncinjj; liis 
d(‘b( of* 12,000/. or Id.OOO/. ^l. Fussy {^as he truly 
observes ) mieht have* sold this patroiiae>‘ <>!» his own 
account, ami llu* use Ik* made ol* it was a ])roof of his 
jmblic zeal ; but. tidmittine' tlu* im^st piadect pei'sonal 
int(‘eTity on his part, lu* had nianv parties to (*on(*iliat(* 
for his nation, and it is not to be supposed that all his 
native* amaits W(‘r(* as disinti*n*ste‘d as himself. W e* may 
tli(*refore* imae’ine^ how bnrd<*ns(nne his asce*ndaiK*y was 
to the niinisteu’, an<l how e'ene'ral must have been the 
hatre*d l)ona* to him liy all who looked to ])romotion 
tVom the* court. A strone' |>tu*ty was tiuis forine*d 
against the Fre‘nch, the* read lK*ads (»f which were* 
SliJih XMwaz Kh;in and diitir Ali Khfin. tlie disjilaceal 
noveTiior of the XOrtlu'rn fsircars. Fy tlieir nieauis the 
vie*e*roy was im])re*ss(*el with n conviction that his 
jnte*re*sts both in the^ l)(*ckan and tlie* ('arnatic w<‘re 
sa(*rili(aal to the* sejiarate views of the Fre'iieth, and lie* 
was induce*d to i^ivaj his ceuiseiit to the* rcjnoval of the* 
tre)ops of that nation fre>m his s(*rvice. Fiilajf was also 

' A/'/>■<’, r»7. 
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a])])lie(l 1o (or assistance in expellinj*; tliese intrndors 
from tlie Diekan, and joyfully agiecMl to a measure 
wLieli would have kit the viceroy at his niei'cy. lie; 
evc'ii entertained ]lo|)e^ of engaging th(‘ dismis>ed 
hieiieh to take servicic* in his own army. 

After this co-opcaetion had leon setth^d, and the 
additional ]>r(*eaution oI‘ assa^^ina^mg M. Ihissy had 
hee‘11 eonsiderril and laid asieli^, the* dismission of tlu^ 
li’caich was announ(e«l to them, togelhca* with an order 
for lhc‘ir immediate departure from the vic*(‘roy*s terri¬ 
tories. M. llussy, though astonishe<l at thi.s 'iiddeii re¬ 
volution, look a ealm vic'W ofhis situation, d lireateiieil 
h\ so great a (dree, aial at >ueh a di>tanee from liis re- 
soui’ces, he saw that his oidv sale eoiu'se was toxiiil t<» 
eireiimstaiiees aii<l to wait i<‘r some laxoiirahir ehaiige. 
Ih* tlic-refore alleete*! rea<l\' ae(|nlr.seenee. and marehcMl 
o(f with his army. jM’ofesxMlIy for .Masiilipatam. Ilc'had 
Ik'cmi promised in the \ ieerovV name to In* allowed li) 
retire tinmolestc‘d, hut l(•uml himsidf followed Iw a body 
ol* h.tlOO ilaraitas Ik longing to the viec-roy’s jagir^lins 
ol‘ that nati<»n,'’ and as the zc*min<lars of the eountry 
were* orderc'd to oh>truet his |»as>;igr. ]ir was harassed 
during the whole ol a month's mareh which he was 
ohliged In make; heddre he foumlti tdnl over the Kishna. 
A greater danger m>w' awaited him in thc‘ approach oi’ 
dfilir Ali, wlio had hcen desptitched in pursuit ot‘ him 
Avith horse and (dot. and wdio came uj) just as he 

haclcrossc'd the Kisliua, Ihit the river rose soon after the 

* C)rine siiqumNes (»• Iwivi* bfin llie IV.sliwa*^;. aiiil siiit l*y 

n.’ilaji, from ji (•liivalroU" fooliiijx. to Ilus}iv'ji ivtivat. W ilks 

lioliovc.s ilio l»ut trios lt» lintl iii«»ro iin'livort. iJiit Uu.ssy 

liU'utions im SMi’li alhos; on tho i-«»ntiar\, hr stati's that Italaji 

joiiii‘(t in roiifiMlrrary aLjaiiist him ; ami <»i*ant I>uir, fiom the family 
names of tJie chiefs, proves heyoiid douht tliat they \\rri'the \ireroy’s 
the same A\ho soon alter attnekid ISl. lUissy at HeiJeralKid. 
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Fiviicli lia<l foi’ded, and it was fiftecai days before Jafir 
Ali could eltect Iiis ])assaj>x\ M. Hussy\s force consisted 
of 200 European cavalry, (>00 fnirojx'an infantry, and 
5,000 well-discij)Hned se])oys, with a AVc^ll-a}>point(‘d trahi 
ol* artill(>iy. A\’ith such troops he could easily ha\'e 
j^aincd a l)attlc o\(‘r any Ibrcc that could be brou/^ht 
auaiusi him, l)ut there AV(‘re still upwai*d> of 200 mili^s 
of poor (‘ouniry l)etwecn liim aud Alasulipatain, and it 
Avoidd be easy for the enemy to cut off his jn'ovisions, 
Avhieli alrc'ady beean to fail. This last circum.stancc, ami 
the want of money to pay the lroej>s, ])roduced sick- 
amonii' the* ^mropc*au^ and tli>contt‘nt and desertion 
amoiie.'the sc^poys. ()n the wliole it app(‘ar(*d to AI. 
l)Us>v to )>e the mo>t [jrudent cour>e to proM‘eut(* his 
reti‘(‘:il no further, but to atlopt tin* ])old ineaMire of 
seiziiit!' on llei<h‘rabad, and standiiiL!,* on th(‘ def*ensiv(‘ in 
the A'icc'royV own (‘a|)ital. He eiiv amj>ed near that 
city in tlie middle ol dune, and a> IIk* i:arrison was too 
A\eak to re>i>t him, lie Ava> allowed a fri(*ndly communi- 
caiion with the town, and eiiablecl to raise, some iuon(*y 
amoiiir the bankers to i\*lieve his immediate wants. Hut 
the u'ovenior Avas son-in-law to dalir Ali, and animated 
Avith the* same ho.^tllity to tlu‘, lAiropean intrudiu's. All 
daiiLi'ca* from him Avas remov(Ml by his a>sassination at 
an intca’vicAv Avilh llumi Klifiii, t)ne of M. l>u>sy's prin¬ 
cipal inter]>i*(?t(‘rs ; liUmi Kliiln Avas killed on the same' 
()C('asion, and tlu^ Avhoh* catastro])he is aserihe(l by Onm^ 
to a sudden (piarrel. Jt is alleued AAOth much greater J>ro- 
))a)41ity by a nativt* hi.--torian^ to havi; hecJi the contriv¬ 
ance of Ileider dan;;', AI. Hussy’s DiAvfin, AA’ho sent four 
assassins to the conference nnknoAvn to the? unfortu¬ 
nate int(‘rp]*(‘ter, (Ui Avhom this act of jxadidy was 
a\en;j;ed. After this Al. Hussy remained master of the 
’ TranHlated in Uollingburry’s iZ/.s/or// of Ali Klonty 4. 
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town. Tlie next cvont of c()ns(*qu(‘ncc was tln^ ari’ival 
of the Maratta jai>ir(lars, wliose nunihors wore now 
(lonblod. 'Hiey siinnuoiKMl Bussy to f^ivo iq) siioli of 
liis ^nns as 1)ol(Hii!;e(l to tlio. viceroy, to;^otlier Avitli tlio 
(aiil)I(‘ins of Iiis ^lot^ul (lii»;nitles. On these conditions 
tiny ])roniis(‘d to allow him to proec'cd to ^lasulipatain. 
Bussy i-ejeeted tlieir d(‘inand, an<l some Miec(*ss aL^ain^t 
a nu'onnoitrinii; ])arty havine; (‘n<‘ourae;ed tluan to riiise 
tli(‘ir terms, lie l)i*<>ke otf all ncLrotiation and thought 
only of defence. lie oeeiqiied the e'aiden of tlie last 
kinii' of (lolconda, an ext('irsiv(‘ enclo>u]‘(* with hiuh 
Avall>, oontaininu' a Lire'o roervoii* of water, and 
pahux's which atldi’ded (piarters for tlie troops. It wa^ 
separated Iroin tie* city hyllu* river Mii>i, Init Ihi-^y 
stationed a strong; pJO’iy at a near j>oint within ihe city 
wall>, iji an ancient and Mdistantial hiiiMiiie*. tlie 
terrace of which was ^o solid a> to allow four eie'hti'on- 
pounders to he mounted on it. At the same time he 
seized on all the \ ieeroy’s magazines, and removed the 
cannon from the wall> to his own ([uariers. 

At length dfifir Ali <‘ame u[). and his i\v>i design 
was to attack the city, lint M. Bus<y niounti'd -(mie 
gumi of small ealihre on tin* terraei* (►fan arehwav tliat 
overlooke*! the town, and not only threatiuied t(^ ean- 
nonad(‘ the surrounding luiuses. hut to >(‘t fire to tluj 
whole if any attemjit was made by the viceroy's troops 
to pass the gates. This menace succeeihal : thi‘ attat*k 
on th(‘town was given u]>, and tlu* opeiatioiis continued 
in the open countrv hy a succession of surprises, skir¬ 
mishes, and field actions at which th(‘ romantic adven¬ 
tures of'Jhachinopoly stnan to he naiewed. 

A great change took ])lace in il. Bussyhs situation 
when. 1,000 si'jioys in the vici'roy’s service arrivial in 
Jiilir Alfs camp. Tluy were raised, disciplined, and 
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comnumded by ]\IozafFer Kluiii, a native officer of Frcncli 
sepoys wlio liad i!;one oviT to the IVslnva in ITol, and 
had since successively transferred liis services {uid tliose 
of Ills corps to the Kaja of Mysore;, tlie Nabob of 
SliJihniir, and after the (juarrel witli the Frcncli, to the 
viceroy. He still retained j^avat influence with the 
French sepoys, and had kept up a (airrivspondeMKa; with 
some of their ollicers. On tla* very day of‘ his arrival 
near Hciderfibad, a wliole (*{)inpaiiy went out on pre- 
tenc(‘ of exc‘rcisini»', and inarchi‘d straii^bt with 
should(*r(‘d arin> to his camp; and a continuance; e)f‘ liis 
intrii;'ues, j()in(^*d to tlie pre‘vious <li‘-tress and dise*onte*nt 
of the^ sepovs, produe*e‘d a spirit of’<le‘fection oftlu‘ most 
alarmijiLt’ e;haract(‘r. The; knowl(‘di>;e of this f’eaTniL*'em- 
l)oM(‘ii(‘d (he Mou'uls. and de'teuaiiinod M. Ihissy to k(‘e'p 
Avithin his walls until he should be joined bv reinfore*e*- 
nuMits which were now ne‘a?' at hand. He liad e‘ai*ne*s(ly 
apj)lied for additional troo]>s f’rom the' time of* his march 
from Shilhijfu*, and had like*\vis(‘ e*mploy(*d the* l*V(*ne*h 
a;i'(*nt at Surat to e‘nre*rlain tiOt) Arabs aii'l Abyssinians 
for his service, ddic latte*?* body was desti*ove*d by the 
viceroy’s ti*ooj)s while on its way to join him. but a fen’ce 
ed’ ISO l*hiropeans and l,lt)0 sepovs, with e*h‘ve‘n |)ie*(;e*s 
of cannon, fr(jm I\)nelicherrv ami i\Iasuli])atam, W(‘re* 
asse*mble*d at the latte*!* j^laea* and mare*hed about the 
end of duly, unde*r the* (*ommand e»f M. Law. On 
August tliis eletae-liment had arrive*d within lifte;e‘n 
leau'ue's of Heiderfibiid, anel on the; 11th tliey renewed 
their march throu 2 ;h a wooely jind rocky cemntry wliiedi 
oljli^eFl them to narrow the;ir front and ceuifine th(;m- 
sedves to the beaten road. Wdiilc advancing* in tliis 
manner, they perceived si^iis of the a])proach of an 
eneany. Sixtc*en the^usaml horse (I2,0t)t) of Avhenn were 
Maratta jagirdars), anel lt),()bO inhintry commandeel b}^ 
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M()zatF(*r Kluiii, had been sent out to 1 ^«rc(*pt them, 
and it was their parties whicli W(Te now dcjsci*. ^ The 
advanced ^uard of tlie Fnaieli consisted of 100 sepoys, 
commanded l)y a native officer named ]\Iahmud ICluin. 
lie no sooiKU* came in sie'ht of the (memy than lie 
(juickeiied liis pace as if impatuait to enira^e tliem, and 
was soon seen to join tludr ranks an<l unite in the attack 
on Ids old mast(‘rs. Notldne; of much (‘onsecpience was 
att(‘mptc‘d duriuLt fh(‘ r(‘st of that day. X(‘xt moridnu!: tlj(^ 
Fnaicli found tlie eiUMuy in possession ofa villaL!'(‘ which 
tiny j)ro(*e(‘d<^d to attack. dTie wliolt* of tlie enemy's 
cavalry surrounded tlnaii, and jn’escnjtc-d a very threaten- 
ine* aspi‘ct to tro(»j)s a)K)Ut to b(‘ enii'ai;‘ial in iront. 15ut 
M. 1 bissy had opened a neuotialion with tlu* two greatest 
of tlK‘ Maratta jjl<»ard;irs. lie liad ha<l a secret inter- 
viewv witli them tlu' ni^ht belbn^ tiny inareh(*d, and, by 
means not as(‘ertained. ])revaih‘(l on them to jn’omlse 
that tluy w'ould not act ae’ain^t th(‘ dt'taehimmt furtlaa* 
than was re(iuir(Ml to save apj)earanc(‘s. Fa\oured by 
this ujiderstaieline*, the f ri’indi carried tlu^ xillaii'e and 
halted there* i’or the* i*esi of the day. but that part of 
tlu* cavalry wdiiedi ri*main(‘<l faithful to it*- duty had in 
the m<*antime attacke'd their bauyam' and sri/ed or 
disp(!i*sed the 0 x 1*11 by which it wa.*- (‘arried. In coii'-e- 
(puaice of this misfortune, the French lost all their ])ro- 
visions and wen* oblieed to kill some of the draught 
bullocks of their artillery before they could net a meal. 
Tluy marched at nin'lit, and before moiaiinn made out 
liltei*!! miles to Meliapiir. The road was ])eculiarly 
difficult, and they were hanissed by the infantry durinn; 
the wdiole march, so that, although they had sustained 
scarcely any loss, tJiev w'ere fatij^uod and exhausted by 
the time they reached Melia[>ur. At this villan'e they 
halted to refresh, hut tlie leisure thus alforded left time 
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for gloomy reflectioDS. The loss of tlieir baggage ; the 
uiKHTfaiii attacliJiieiit of tlicir sepoys ; tlie difficulty of 
tlie country Avliieh tliey liad still to traverse, and the 
neighbourhood of the enemy’s main body indicated by 
the increasing number of their oj)poncnts, disheart¬ 
ened both men and officers. Tluy thought it im¬ 
possible to proceed unless assisted from Ihadenilmd, 
and prevailed on Law to re[)resent their dang(‘r to 
j\L Ihissy. 

]\[. Ihissy had that day mad(' a diversion in their 
favour l)y a ]>artial atta(‘k on tli(‘ grand camj) ma<h^ 
witli lhirop(‘ans alone, biU lie was afraid to divide his 
force in present circumstanc(‘s or to trust his si‘poys 
in the neighbourliood of Mozatler Klain. lie 
nev(‘r showc‘d great(‘r decision than in this (*ritieal 
juncture, lie sent p()sitive ordiu’s in tlu* King's nanu* to 
.AI. Law to mar(*h at all evcaits on the reeiapt of' liis 
letti^r, and he erofesed the* ?du<i with all tin* tr(H>ps hi* 
could trust, so as to alarm the enemy ivilh the [)rosp(‘et 
of a gen<‘ral attack. 

]\L Law had gaineil little re.st for his tr()()j)s by the. 
halt at ^Ielia])iir, having been harassed night and day 
by the atta<‘ks of the enemy. As soon as he rec(‘ived 
i\L Ihissy’s h'tf(a’, he issu(;d ordca’S for marching at- 
nightfidl. Ih; had a narrow defile to jiass, which was 
lined with scatt(*red infantry, and he was assailed I)}’' 
the cavalry wherever tluaxj was an opening for th(*m 
to charge. His troops were thrown into some (!onfu- 
sion, but their flanks were in some degree jirotected 
by th(‘ defile, and, as they had no baggage, they con¬ 
tinued tr> move on at a rapid pace. When tluy reached 
the mouth of the defih*, tluy found twenty pieces of 
cannon drawn up to bear on them. They were, however, 
ilb})ointed and ill-served, and were soOn silenced by 
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the P^reiidi artillery. In tli (3 (^peii country they had 
to fear tlie diaries of tli(i cavalry, but the backward¬ 
ness of tlie friendly jairi'nlars discoura<j^ed tlie rest, 
and at live in the afternoon tliey reached II(‘iatnagar, 
within six miles of Ihhlerabad. after (‘ighteeii hours 
of incessant inarching and lighting. Here M. Ihissy 
s(‘nt a detaehnu^nt to reinfore(‘ them, and what was still 
jnor(‘ acc(‘[)table, a supply of ])rovisions r(‘ady dntssed. 
On tli(‘ next day they laitered II(‘id{‘rabrKl, having lost 
in th(‘ last day ninety Hurojx ans killed and wounded, 
and a greater nunibia’ of sepoys. 'rh(,‘ Avholo march 
from tli‘‘ frontier* did great honour to M. Law, ami 
gives an unfavourabh* im])r(‘>sion of tla* Xizanfs trcK)])s, 
(‘Veil ulieii >iipported by discij)lined >e[>oys. Salfibat 
flang and Sliiih NViwi'i/ Khiln had arrived in cam]) about 
a fortnight liefon* this crisis, and on the* same day on 
wliieli tlK‘ reinforc(‘nient eiiten*d, tluy Neiii ])roj)osals (>f 
p(‘ac(‘ to M. Ihissy. 

Uotli parties were* disp(».s(.*d to an accommodation. 
M. Hussy did noi rc*([uire the removal of Slaili Xfiwaz ; 
fljiiir Ali came to Ihissy of his own accor«L and 
was reconciled alU‘r frankly acknowledging his error. 
i\Iozalfer Klain and Mahmud Kluin were ordered to 
S(‘parate from tlK‘ viceroy's cam]), ^lahmiid soon after 
was takiui j)rison(*r by the FremL, but was })ardoned 
in consideration of his former servic‘(‘s. M(>zaffer 
entered the service of Ihilaji Kao, and was afterwards 
l)ut to death for his share in a cons])iracy. 

Thus ended a long train of dangtTs from which 
M. liussy owed his deliverance to his admirable resolii 
tion and ability, lie had an interview with Salabat 
Jang, and was receiv(*d, if ]>ossible, with more res})ect 
and a])parent alhatioii than ever. His rank and 
honours weia^ lixe<l as hiuli as they ever had been. 
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but he no longer attempted to exercise tlie complete 
control wliicli he formerly possessed over tlie govern- 
nient of tlie Deckan. 

The sudden submission of Sal;ibat flang must 
doubtless have been in part occasioned by his own 
irresolution, and the failure of all the exjieetations 
held out by his minister, but it is jirobable that it was 
chiefly ])rodiieed by events wliich were taking plae(‘ 
in a distant quarter. From the first monuait of the 
rupture with AI. Ihissy, Slalh Xjiwilz Klifiii liad been 
soliciting assistance from tlj(‘ Madras Pi'esidiaiey. It 
was onl}' by tlu‘ aid of Ihiglisli trooj)> that he could 
liojie finally to cx]h‘I tlu' Frcncli, or to make luaid 
against tlu* Marattas after this scqiaration 1‘rom his 
former jirotectors. 

The Fnglisli liad enten'd into thcs(‘ vi(*ws. and had 
j)repared a detaclinient Ibr the support of tli(‘ir n(‘W 
ally, when the intelligeiici* of the total sul)V(‘!‘sion of 
their establishment in Feiigal eonipelh^d tluan to re¬ 
nounce all other objerts, and turn their whole pow(‘r 
to revenge the disgrace ot* their nation, and to afford 
immediate j)i*otection to the s^lr^'ivors of th(‘ir country¬ 
men. 

The news of this calamity reached i^Iadi'a^' a month 
before the vicci-oy’s overtures to the Fnaieh. and must 
have been still earlier known at 1 Icidenibfid by direct 
eonimnnications from JJcngal. It at once d(‘stroyed all 
hope from the Ihiglish, and scar(‘(‘ly Icfl an altia'iiativc 
for the viceroy but to rv.nvw his alliance with the 
French. 

The war with the French in the Carnatic has been 
described with more minuteness than will henceforward 
be reipiired. It was the <‘ont(^st wdiich decaded the 
fate of India, and the scdiool in which the system of 
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Avar and ])olicy ])nrsuc<l by European nations in that 
country Avas formed. 

The military establislimeiit of each Presidency at 
first consisted of a A ery small numhcT of Kurojieaiis, 
A\dio wen* reinlbr(‘ed in times of dani^er by native 
mat(;hlo(;km(‘n hir(*d Ibr thi; occasion, and by the 
inhabitants si'rvini*’ as militia. It soon beeanui the 
praetiei* to arm tbesi* na'ii with lbiro[)ean lireloeks, 
but, wh(‘n thtw wei*e iin^t tauirlit to move and act 
t(\^’(‘tli(T, and by word of* e.ommaiid, has not lieen 
nrorded.^ 

In ltIS2 (as has ])e(*n mentioned) the llombay 
tiovernment liad repeatedly pressed on tlu* Pourt of 
Direehjrs the neee.^>iry of xanliiiuf out Ibiropi‘an otHcer> 
to train up and exercise the militia, but it <loes not ap[)ear 
that their request \Nas (*ompli<‘<l with. Tlu* common 
oj>inion is, that di^c'ipliia'd ^epoy> wen* first inrnxlucod 
by tlie I'reneh : it wa.'N eertainlv tlie Ireiicli that soonest 
employed them extt n>ively, and made thi‘m an im> 
poi’tant [rirt of(*\’c*ry army. I"our hundred men of this 
(K'seription .served at the sii'i^e of Madras in 17 It!, wliile 
th(‘ Ihiu’lish had only irregulars to oppose* them. In 
1717 a detachment of PH) si‘poys arrived from Pombay, 
ton-(‘ther with l<H) from d elicherry ; Avliiedi would h‘ad 
us to coiK'lude that such troops had already been 
trainetl on the coast of Malabar, but we do not know 
to what i*\lent th(‘se se*])ovs were disci])liiK*d. At the 
si(*t;'c‘ of Pondicherry in 171!) tlie Ihe^Iish had 1,100 
s(‘})oys, s(*are(‘ly bett(*r discij)lined than the common foot 
{<ol<liers oi‘ the country. Tlie Ihiglish sejioys made 
little tii»*ur(* until tlie rise of Clive. I h(*y tirst dis- 
tino-uislicd themselves in th<* defe‘nce of Arcot, up to 
wliich time they ap|)ear to liave been veiy inferior to 

' iii. 145. 
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the French sepoys. Even at tlie close ol’ tlie first 
siege of 'j'richino})oly, the best sepoys in tlie Ihigllsh 
service were tliose who liad eonu‘ oviT fi'oni tlie 
French.® 

Ihit about this time the Ihiglish sejioys began to 
assume a superiority which tluy aft(*rwai‘ds r(‘taiii(*(l, 
and to be favouralily contrastiul with tlu'ir 1 ‘ivals both 
in spirit and fidelity. 

The (‘ai’liest sej>cys probalily wore the native' dress, 
with turbans of a uniform colour. The progress was 
very gi’adual, until they assunu'd the' n*d jacket and a 
glazed cap on the model of a turban, and. after many 
changes, arrived at the close resemblance in diwss to 
Europc'an soldiers which they now exhibit.^ 

The command of large bodies of se‘])oys was at first 
entrusted to natives, and they seem to have had corre¬ 
sponding rank. Mohammed Ihisof was .second in eom- 
miind to Colonel Heron, though many Furopi*an ofIi(*ers 
must have Ik'c'Ii pre.seiit. The trust seems tt) liave been 
too great a trial for the nativ(‘s at that time. M(»zatrer 
Khan and ^lahmud Khiin carried olf their troojis from 
the French army in the Heckan. Ibraliim Klain (known 
by the name of Oardi, a corru[)tion from tluj bhvnch 
^ Garde deserted in like manner about 17r)(S, gained 
great reputation under the Marattas, and was killed at 


■' Oriuf, i. 234. 

‘ The tnin.slator of the ir ^>1 Mitiallterin (a French convert t<» the 
Mahometan rcli^imi), wlio wrote in L,nve.s tlu» follouinj^ accruint cjf 

the French sepoys {if early times, wlio, he says, scarcely hore a resemblance 
to the Kngli.sh sejjoys of Iiis own day. ‘ The io-encli e<»nld neitlier cliange 
tlieir dress, or clotlie tliem nniforiidy, or kee]> their arms in order, or 
punish them, or prevent tlieir tiring away their ammunition at the new 
moon, or [)ay them tlnuiKselves, f»r bring them under the least restraint 
or discipline. They w'erc a rabble with immense turbans and immense 
trousers; with muskets s<i ill-used tliat not one in twenty wiub in order.’ 
(^eir nl n, iii. 152, noU;.) 
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l\‘Uii|)ut. Moliaiinned I'^nsof Ijiiiiself r(‘.volte(l from tlic 
I^ll^•lisll, ns will aj)[K?:ir iKTcaftor, l)iit iio sepoys under 
the exclusive command of natives ever seem to have 
approachc^d tlie efficicmcy of tliosc commanded by 
luiropeniis. Iiitermediatx? bcTween the sepoys and the 
l^hiropeans, were at one tini(‘ a clas.^ called To]>asses. 
'r]i(*y wen* mix(‘d d(*scendanTs or converts of the l\)rtu- 
e;iiese, ; they did not ol)ject to W(‘ar tlie lhiropc?an dress 
or submit to diseipliiu*, and tliouuh not >uj'>erior to 
()th(‘r nativ<;s, AV(‘re classed with Jhiro])eans/“ They 
wen* employed in Uoml^ay as early as KiSS.*’ 

\V(* can iinac'iiu; the deirraded state of the early 
lhiro[)(*ans, (*m])loyed on hnv wag'(.*s, as watchmen 
rather than soldiers, in small and scatten‘d factories, 
\Vlu*n their number.^ increased, they were still the lowest 
or must desperate of the population of the* capital/ until 
the i‘Xploits ol‘ the Company’s army and the reports of 
th(‘ wejilth <»!' India drew youne* men of ad\a*nturous 
di>po>ition into their rank<. ddu* recruits had littU* or 
no training; until they were sent on board sliip, and 

* Oi inr, i. SO. ' Oniif'.s Fj tii's, n*»0. 

‘ I 1 11 t liv I ai l\ «la \ > «'f t 1 k‘ I'oinpaiiy tliry arr >aia t - * liav c ^hutlv aiaaa'tt'd 
f'li HH* iflini>> Wi'i'f ia’S}»iU’<l t'roiii (.Mjatal pun slinuuit mi ft unlit j"ii 
of tlirir lioin.; mmiI l»t lln* Fast linlios, l*ut aftri* tho iniiMlo of tlu* last 
coiiturv tln'v rosolutolv ivfu.'^i.nl to aocojit thorn, i'nouu:;h niiu-li ]»iossiMt hy 
tlu* a’roasmy. 'I'lion.* is iniuli corro^j'onaoiui* in tho India < ii'laliiiij 
to tho lospitino of ooiiMots in fornur »la\s, \\hiili is noiioval in tlu' tiist 
of a SO) io> of pajtors laU ly jtuhhshod on * Sonio of tho India Oilioo 
Kooovds.' A hlUu’ of St. .John is «pn>rod .''ho\\iiio how sti(>n<j;ly tlie 
th>\orinnont ot tlio da\ insistod on otmviots hoino si.nt to tJio Fast Indi«.s. 
It is dated .lanuary 1, 1711 . ‘ < lontlomon, Ilaxin^ l.iwt niolit in ChiLinct 
ts>U!K*il ao(juainto<l V (Jiuoii with yoiir tlosir»‘ tliat sho winild ho ploasod 
to l>onnit, 'rhoinas Alu'aliaui t i ho traiisporti'd to tlu* \N ost Indies, Her 
Majesty has eoiuinanded me to li t yon hiuuv sli * was induced by your 
funner application to spare his life provided he was sent to y*’ Fast. 
Judies and suflieii'iit security i^ivi n y' ho shall never return into her 
dominions, but y' s'lo will not consent to p.irdon liim on any other con¬ 
dition.—1 am, ^eiiilemen, Ac., IF Sr. John.' Fn.] 
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probably iHarch(‘(l ofl* into the lield b(‘forc tluy liad (‘ver 
inaiupiivrod even on a ))arade. Some of’ tlie ollicers 
sent from fjm'laiul liad seen service in tlie liritisli or 
foreign armies, Imt others were ineNperic‘need ; and 
many young civil servants joiiuMl the troops in India. 
Their frequent ])anics, interspersed witli inslamrs of 
romantic courage, show the unst(‘adiiK‘ss of raw troops 
eoml)ined witli tlie ardour of ejirljM'oiHimajors. Astliey 
acquired exjiei’ience them* liad qualitii‘s disapjx'arcMl^ 
and tluy became models of spii-it and intrepidity. Jn 
thes(‘ res])(‘cts they Avere probably not siirpas.^Ml, if 
e(]ualled. by any soldiers more regulai’Iy disciplini*d and 
ticfiiig Avith grc'at armies. 

As llu* war advan(*i‘d, an inijiroAlamait took plaei' in 
tli(^ members of the civil govia’iimeiit. d’lK'V wm'e 
obliged to hairn something of tlu‘ state of’ the ii;iliv(‘ 
[>oAvers ; souk* of tin* councillors had ser\a*d with the 
troops, and tin* ('ommand(‘r-i]j-(diiid’ always foriiH‘d 
one of th(‘ number. If they still ri‘tained a portion of 
the narrow views of mere traders, tli(‘V wiu'e incompar¬ 
ably superior to their ])redecessors in the time of’ tin* 
Childs, or to their contianporarieN in the peaceful I’actories 
of llengal. Scarcely any of either s(‘i*vie(‘ spok(‘ th(‘ 
native langnagi's. The <*onlijied iis(*(;l‘ llindostani, and 
lh(‘ number and dilli<*nlty of the local laiignag(*s, dis- 
couniged this sort of knowle<lge, and till tin* beginning 
of the present century it was not unusual <m th(! 
Madras establishment to communicate Avith tlu; natives 
through interpreters. 

It does not ajjpear that tin; Frencli aatpc much more 
advan(*ed. Madame* I)iq)leix’s knoAvh‘dge of the native 
language is mentioned as an inqjorlant (jualification,^’ 
and Ibissy did not begin to learn that language until he 
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was esta])lislK*(] in tlu* l)(^c*kan/‘ But llio rlisposition 
of M. l)u])k*ix iiHlivi(lua]l3% aiid pcrliaps tliat of liis 
couiitiyiiuai, (‘oinkliK'd witli the nuin))er as \v(*ll as 
t]ie j)oW(‘r and maj^niiiecaicc of tlie ])rinces with wlioin 
they wen* e()iiii(‘(a(‘d to ]>roinote a ureatc*!’ taste for 
Iinlian inaniua's ainonu” tin* BnaK-li tliaii tin* Ikiiilisli 

« O 

liad any oppoiliinity of accjuirine; IVnni tlu* fugitive* ad- 
lien*nts of Mohammed Ali. 

TIk* < )ri(‘ntal s])Ieii<lonr o|* M. I)n])!(*ix lias Ix'cn 
often mention«‘d/ That of M. Bossy wa> at ]ea>t a'^ 
(‘ons|)i(Uioii>>. This al)l(* otlicer maintained a (constant 
inter(‘ourse with tin* natives of rank, an<l miu’ht Bj* 
i’c(*kom‘(l amonii; the p'r(*ate>t of tin* nohltanen of tin* 
court of 1 leidenihfcl. lie entered into tlie intri2‘U(‘s 
and tran‘'aetions ol* tllo^e around, and >(‘eined as yt'eat a 
master of th(‘ir ])eculiar >ort of‘p(;]icy as if lie laid lieen 
la-oueht up at an Indian daiTfir. 

'file lhie'li>h in u'eiieral maintained th(‘ii* natural n*- 
serv(‘. with the plainiu‘>> of iheir maniu'rs, and '^e(*m to 
have had lit tie ae(juaintam‘e and taken veiy lit tie intere'-t 
in any natives except their own >'epoy>.''^ 

' p'Ull' Itl'.'i'-U, 1 «. 

' ['I'lii.slu* luaiiitaiiwil ti* thf la.st. Oiuii' says tliat <*ii lii.s siiytrst^sinn 
)'y !M. that Lr< Htlriuan * ja-nniitiMl liiin U* (.•Mumau* the cxliila 

nf ilaisi* inaiks <»f Moorish <hoiiiiy, wlni'h Itoth Mu/atler Jaiii: ainl 
Sal.ihat .laiii; haU jh'I'ihiUimI him to ui.‘>j»la> when tln \ him 

Xahoh ol' tlie Carnatit*. 'I’ln’se were of \arious llaus ami ensigns, \ariMu.s 
instruments <*f military musie, rartunilar ornauunUs for liis |..ilankeen, a 
Moorish dr(‘ss distiie^uishetl hkiwlse with ornamenis peeuliar to ilie 
iiahohsliip ; aiul in this eiiui[»aLie he went with jj:r<‘at solemnity to dine 
witli M. (lodt'heii on the feast of St. Loni.s/ i. o4>S. - Ki».] 

1’he contrast of manner.s asserted in the ti‘\t is well deseribed by 
tlu‘ French t raiislator of the Stir id MttttiUtt rm ^ iii. lo(i. * If any one,’ 
says he, ‘ha<l seen M. de Ibosy and Colonel C’h\e or Mr. llastiii^s 
ill the height of their iMiV4er :unl inlln»‘4iee, lio may have taken from 
those two or three iiidi\ i«lnals a pretty oood idea of the ditierent. 
geniuses of the Frencli ami Kn^lish nations. M. de Hussy alway.s wore 
(in IToO and 17oo; embro.deretl elothes or brocade, with an einbroi- 
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NOTE ON THE DOCIUIENTS VliODUCED BY THE 
NATIVE PBINCES IN SUPPOBT OF THEIR 
TITLES. 


Tlie following is an account of the ])n‘tensions of 
the native princes, and the dociiineiits ))y which they 
Avcr(‘ suj)porte(1. 

The ]\rognl was at one time ahsohite inaskT of all 
the countries under di.scussion, hut tin* destruction of 
his ])(nv(a', and the successful r(*1)(‘llion of Asof d;ih, 
male the latt<T in many resjH‘Cts an ind(‘j)endtint 
power, and entitled his family to succeed, und(T a 
ct‘i1ain form, to his newly aecjuin*:! dominions. The 
form was a conlirmation ly the lhu]K‘ror. which all 

liJit, iind on days of cciviiiony ('nd»roi(U'n*d shoes of hlaek 
He was seen in an innnen'>e tent, full sntlicient for s»x linndn'd men, <if 
about thirty feet in elevation ; at one end of lids tent lie sat on an aian- 
ehair, embroidered with his kiiiix’.s arms, plaeed U]>on an ele\ation, which 
last was eo\eied by a crimson car]at of einluoidered \id\et. At Ids re^ht 
and left, but upon back chairs oid\, sat a <lo/.en of his oHicers. Ov(‘r 
aifainsT him, liis Friaich ^niard on hoi.sebaek, and biddnd tluse ld.s a’urkisli 
l^uank-.. 11 is table, always in plate, was Muai'd with three, often with 
four, services. To lid>. Fiaaich iiiaonificeiice he aihled all the parade and 
jiageant of llind<iostany manners and custi.ms. A numer<»us set of tents; 
a ]>!.sh-gliana ;* always on an eh jdiaiil himself, as wei’e all Ids otlieers. He 
was preceded liy chopdars on h<»rseback, and by a sc-t of musii ians Mii'^- 
in^ liis feats of chivalry, with always tw<» head chopjlars ricitim.; his 
eulogium. Coloind C’live always wore his rei^imeidals in the lii ld, was 
always on lunseback, and never rode in a jjalaiitjuin ; lie had a plentiful 
table, but no ways delicate, and nevi-r ueue than two services. He used 
to march mostly at the liead of th(‘ column, with his aide (h‘-cauips, or 
was hunting, at the right and left. He never wore silk.s hut in town. 
(Governor 11a.stings alway.s wore a plain coat of English Imiadcloth, and 
nc\er anything like lacc <»r eiubnu'dery. His whole retinue a dozen of 
horse-guanks; Ins throne a plain chair of mahogany, with plenty of 
ftucli thrones in the liall ; liis talde sometimes neglected ; hi.s diet sjiaring, 
and always ah.stendous; his address and dep<»rtment very distant from 
jiride, and still more so from familiarity.’ 

* [ IN ,Ui l.liyiia, t<-iit.-t aiKl n tiiuu* M-iit in .m 
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])jirti(’S Jidniitfcd to lui essentia] to their tith*, lestiii!^ 
their claims more on tliat confirmation tlian on tlieir 
relationshi]) to Asof riah. Considering’ tlic matter iji 
this vicAV^, the first in d(‘seent Avas Cliazi-n-din Kli/ni ; 
])iit he did not at first receive an a))])ointn!(‘nt from tla^ 
Mogul, and the title {)ass(‘<l to his next l>rothei\ Nfisir 
flang, who had th(^ hunperor’s authority as well as actual 
])ossession. AVh(‘n Masir flang was killed, (ih;i'/i-n-din 
Khan ])roeur<‘<l a regular ])atent and investiture. ;in<! 
heeame in all respects the hgal viceiow IIis natural 
rights descended on his death to iiis ^on. f Hui/i-u-din 
the young<‘r, hut they Ihrmed an impc^-lcct title unl(‘-> 
they wen‘ c(»nfirmed hy tin* Mogul. Tlie next in 
succe>sion nas Salfihat flang', and after him. his Tlire(* 
surviving lu’others. If M<»/airer daiig had >ui*\ ived tdl 
these princes, lu: would liavi- had th(‘n(‘Xt claim to eon- 
sidi‘ration, as nprcM-nting their sifter. lii> na^ther. At 
the tinui of tin* mgotiatioJi at Sadrfis, < di;r/i-u-din tin* 
younger had not heen conlirmed, and although Sakihat 
dang produced an alhged ap[K>intment li’om th<‘ Mogul. 
yt‘t th(‘ authenticity of it was very doubtful.and until 
that was j)roved there was mv legal vitiroy. Sakihat 
flang, however, was in full ])oss(‘ssion. 

1 he claims o| the Nahc>hs of tin* Caniatic d(*]>ended 
on those ol* the viceroys, Tht‘ iinnilv oi‘ Safidat Cllah. 
having Ik'cu forty yi^ars in posSi*s>ion, liad an hereditary 
hold on public ojunion, hut they m ver j>rt‘tende»l to h(‘ 
independent (d’ the viceroy, and the last of th(‘m tliat 
held the otiice was remove<l by Asof fl;ih in ]>erson. 

hat(‘ver claim they possi ssed was now^ vested in Ali 
lV)st Khaji, th<* only surviving son of Safder Kluin, for 
Mortezza Ali (though the ne]>hew of Saiidat Cllah) was 
not in the diiect line, and ha<I only inlu ritcd his apj>a- 
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* See li. tUl*, 



^ ^'''''’'' ’ '^''' '''*'■ “""' I'"* W /liiii r. *(„l 

_^_ ontivoly on a patent from Salabat efaii,L»* afjpointino* ]iim 

nabob in subonlination to M. l)u|>l(‘ix. tlianda S.'iliel) 
and Jiis son, as well as M. 1 )nj)lt‘ix. elaiined sohOy on 
the ii^round of ])atents from ^Mozalfer dani»* and Salabat 
flaiiu', eonlirnied, it was saitl, in Diqdeix’s casi‘, l)y 
(lie (!reat Moyul. 

^luhaiumed AH liad not the shadow of* an JuaxMlitary 
elaim. Ills father, Anwar-n-diii, only hel<l the oHie(‘ ot 
nabob for (bnr y*‘ai*s. and had besides a lawful son, 
Mahfii/ Klain, o]d(‘r than Mohainnied AH, who was 
il!ej;itiniate. Ills tith* rested on an allee;i*(l promise 
from Asoj‘ d;ili, and on patcaOs whi(‘li lie prole-^sed to 
]K)s.sess from X:i>ir danti,’, (diazi-u-din. and finally from 
the Ihupeiatr him>elf‘. W’e an^ next to examine the 
patents on which so miieh stres> is laid. 

( h‘ the seven doeiinients prodiiei'd by llu' Frenc-h in 
support of* their j)artv, ^ix were e(»pies. aiel their aii- 
tluaiticity was disput(‘d on that aeeount. 1'here ran be 
no doubt, howev(‘r, that tht‘V were u’laiuiiK*, for they 
wen* all fi’oiii Mo/.alfer dany and Sal.-ilatt danit, who 
would have; granted aiiythinii; tlie f'rene.h desiiHMl. The 
n*al objeetion to these do<*ument> was the want of ri^ht 
in the j^rantor. 

The si‘\enth was sai<l to be an original letter from 
the (ireat iMotiail to M. I)u|deix, i*(‘eommendine; Sahibat 
fJan^^ to liis favoui* and ])i*ot('<*lion. 

This letti'i* had jieither seal noi* siyiiatun*. i‘xr(‘])t a 
small siu’net altaehed by a strinn' to th(^ ba^‘ in which 
the letter was contaiiKMl. On this s(‘al wc're flu* words 
' The kingdom is (lod’s, d, J ddie first number is 

the kind’s r(‘i^n and th(! second the Hijra, which fixes 
the date, of (lie seal in the* thinl year of Mohanim(*d Shah, 
Hi). liSd, A.D. 1721, many years before iUv, death of 
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Asof fijili. It may tlitniforc; fairly be inferred that tlie 
si<»‘net had been iransr(‘i*i*(*d from some old letter and 
attaeluMl to a reeiait foi*t:'(;ry. Wlien called to account 
for this ineonsisleney, he* coolly replied that th(* lettea* 
he had sent was only a diipru'an* and nii^dit liave had 
an old seal attaelH*<l to it, owiiii»' to s<uiu* i](‘ii']ie;(aic(* in 
the (lre*at >Mo;inrs ^(‘C!•etaries, but that he wa> r(*adv to 
exhibit tin* original, Avliich l)on‘ the date* <d‘ tin; (iftli 
y(‘ar of the reien of the pre*se*iit 1‘hnperor aid 1 Kio e)f 
the Hijra. 

hA(*n here was aiiotlu*!* mi.'^take. for the liitli yeai- of 
the reie'U of AIiiikmI Sla'di was in I H)t> llij. 

Mohannu(*d Ali'> pape‘r> W(*re not produced, l)iit 1)\' 
his n\vn account they conNi>U*d of a ])ate*nt iroiu Xji>ir 
daiiii’. another I'roni t ihfi/i - ii-din tlx* elder. toee*lher ^vi^h 
a h'tter from the (in*at .Moe'ul pro<*uri*<l by (.ihil/i-n-din 
tlu* younc’ci*. 'flic two u ere pnd)ably autheuti(*. but 
were* litible to be s(‘t asi<lc by Saliibat dan‘4 it‘ he* >h(>iild 
sue(*ee‘d in provine’ his own ap|)ointnu‘nt, and it uior^t 
])robabh‘ that ]\loliannned Ali fabricate'el the*, royal letteT 
as a pneauiiion ae’aiiist such a c(Uiiinee‘U(‘y. In the 
then state of Hellii. it is not likely that su«*h a d()e‘i:nu*nt 
would be* i''sn(*»l nil bout a e*oii>iele*rable* j)aynK‘iit which 
Mohammed Ali liad not tiu* means of prociirinc*, and 
his delay in exhibiiine’ his doe*ument.s atlbials fiirilu*r 
^^round oJ* sus]>i(‘i( > 11 , 
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CIIAl^TKK VIIT. 

AVAIi IX BEXOAL. I’LASSV. 

Alt'iiirs of —Uist* of Ali Voi\li Kluin —Siict’os.sioii of Siir.lj-ii-DoiiL'i 

— lliF» cliaractcr His disjmto witli iht' Eni^lish autlioritifs at t/al- 
ciitta—Attacks the settlement—Ahamloiimeiit of tlie j>laeo by the 
(biveiuor ami j)rincij»a] inhabitants —Siirremler <'f tlie i^arrison — 
1’lie Black Hole Expedition fr«»in Ma»lras under Olive Ibicovery of 
Calcutta—\Nar with France Ohamlernag«'ir—Clive attacks the 
Nabob’s caiiip Alarm of Siir.g-ii-l)onla A^nees to terms of peace 
— Nei^otiatioiis with the French—Ca})tnre of Chanderna'^Nh*—The 
Nabob thieateiis war—Some <»f his chiefs make overtures to tlie 
Eni^lish Decision <»f tlie Ooiincil to sup]»ort Mir tiatir Battle <*f 
TIassy—Mil* diilir assumes the Oovornment of Beiii/.'d Lar;;e l»ay- 
ments of monc}’ -Iveinarks on the <*onduct of Clive—Weakness of 
the new (lovernimut at Mni'shidabad Allans on the coast of 
Coromandel Exj>editioii to the Frt nch possessions Appearanci* of 
Tiince Ali (hiliaii on the fnmtier -Ad\anci* of (dive and ndriat of 
the i»nnce —(di\e\s j.i^irs l>ntch exjudilion fnnn Batavia arrives in 
the 11 n;^dili —Attacked by English tixM.ps Clue returns to England. 

CHAT. tlie tiiiU‘ ol’ tile war with tlie Ihii^iisli in IGiSS, the 

viii ~ 

_ Yicercy of lUdiual was Sliai.sla Klian, iiiaternnl uiuit* of 

Auraiiitva'b.^ lie was succeetk^d liy Aziia-u-Sliaii, grand¬ 
son of the same inonareh. Oji th(‘ deatli of liis father, 
Ihiliadiir Sliah, Azim-n-Slitin eont(}st(‘d the erown with 
Av.iivj. his brotliers and was hillet! in battle/*-' Tlu^ snctTssfiil 
competitor conferred the govcTiiment of IJengtil on 
Jafir Kh/in Miio was already in charge of the province 
as d(‘])nty tt; Aziin-n-Sh/ni. Farokhsir, the son of tlu'. 
]ast-nam(‘d prince, fled to Ikiiar and ^vas afterwards 
rais(‘d to lh(i throne.’* One of his first acts Mas to ap¬ 
point a victToy on his own part to liengul. flalir Khan 

^ See Book xi. chaj>. ii. of former history. - See ii. bb?. 

® See ii. btiR. 
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resisted an<l defeat(Kl tlie new viceroy, but did not abate 
in liis professions of respect to tlie Emperor, liy these 
means he ol)tained a confirmation of his appointment, 
and continiuvl to send tribute and to ])rof(‘ss tlie usual 
oliedienee. The confusions wliicli ensued on the mur- 
d(5r of Farokhsir left him at leisure to consolidate his 
power, and every day render(‘d it more difficult to dis- 
])ossess him. 15ut his provimn* was contiiruoiis totliose 
still in reality attaclu‘d to the court of Delhi, and was 
not influ(‘ne(Ml by the neighbourhood of for(‘ign enemies. 
Ife <lid not th(‘refi)r(‘ openly throw off his allegiance, 
lil\(‘ th(‘ \ ie(‘roy ol‘ tlu' Dcekan, ])Ut was (‘ont(*nt(Ml to 
(‘iijoy liis in<h*pend(*nc(‘ subject to tla* usual ]>aym(‘nts 
and th(‘ usual relati<»n to tlK‘ Kinpca-or. 

lb‘ was a vigorous and abU‘ ruler, but tyrannical, 
bigoted, and rapacious, liis exactions and his c‘\e]iision 
of the Z(Mnindar> from all >ha]*(‘ in colh*(‘ting the revenue 
had great effects on thi‘ administration of Ihuigal <lown 
to modern tinu's. djitir Ali wi>hcd to have left his 
])ow(*r to Sii'jifrjiz Kluin (^thc* son of his daughter who 
was marri(‘<l to Shujji Khan, a nativeot the Dcekan). but 
Shujii Khiin s(‘ized on the government for himsulf. ]>ro- 
eur(‘il a jiatent from Delhi, and afterwards obiaimvl the 
annexation of the ])rovince of l>eh;ir to those of Eengal 
and Orissa. Th(‘si‘ ]>atents were probably obtained by 
niomy ; tiny only gav(‘to the possessor a sancti<.)n to use 
his own iiu'ans for ocTupying the so-callcil oHit'i^ 

Shujji Khan, though a Ixdter goviuaior than his 
father-in-law, had not the same eiuagy. He took 
little share in the details of tiu* administration, and was 
guided by the counsels of Ihiji Ahmed and Ali ^ATdi 
Khan, and of two Hindus, the Kai Kaifui and flaggat 
Set. The two first of these advisers uere brothers, 
natives of Delhi, of a l\‘rsian family. Both were bold 
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intriguers and al)le ministers, but Ali A^a-di joined to 
th(^ talents of his ])rotlier a i>;ivat(‘r litiu^ss for military 
command. The Ihii Ihiifin had Inm accountant to 
Shuja Kliiin’s liousehold, and was raised on his acces¬ 
sion to tlie cliarg(‘ of the finances of* llenjial. flaj^'i'at 
Set ^ was a lianker a Avc^althy family, who had lonj;' 
been tlie chief of the proft‘ssion in Murshidfibad, and 
had for two i>(‘norations In^^ai bankei's to tin* viceroy, 
an oilic(‘ of imicli importaiuH* with staU^s which are 
ol)liL>\‘(l so fr(‘fjuenlly to antici|)at(‘ lh(‘ir rcAcnm*. 

WIkoi Shiijji Khiin obtaiiu‘(l tin* yovtaanneiit of' 
lielair lie a])i)ointc‘d Ali Wrdi his deputy, and ]>i‘ociin‘d 
him hoiioiiiv fi-oin |)i‘!hi which y'avc him some j)ri‘lcn- 
sions to a dir(*ct coniu'ction with the fhnjK‘i'oi’. thi 
Slnijfi Klaiii’s death, Sirfilhiz Klain obtained lli(‘ inla ri- 
tanc(‘ so loiiy' ayo d(*siiz‘n(‘d for him. Jle sc(‘ms to have 
luH'ii a man of shaider eapaeity, ;ind wasteil his limi! 
l)etwi‘(‘n the society of his wom(*n ;ind tlu* devotional 
ol)servanc<*s of his religion. 1 le contract(‘d a natural 
j(‘alousy of hi-' father’s ministers. whosi‘ ]>r)W(*r ])n*vi‘nt(*d 
his attcmiptiniz; to throw off their coiitn^l, but did not 
restrain him fr<»m irritatinij; tlumi by ])ersonal off(*nc(*s 
and alarmiii}:: tluan by his ill-eonc(‘al{‘d enmity. 

In the>e circiimstanees, Ali \ erdi contrived to obtain 
])ateiits in his own name f'roin Helhi, an<l marched with 
an army to dispossess liis master. Sii*;if'r;i/ showed no 
want of spirit, and was /(‘alonsly siij)port(Ml l)y the army 
ofliis jirovince. Jle was killed in action, at a tiim* 
wlnai the battle seemed t(^ l(‘an to his side, ami his fall 
placed Ali \ erdi in undisturbed possession of the* vice¬ 
royalty. 


Sc't i.s :i title*. The name of tlie* first wlio bore it whh Muiiik 
Cliaiid. Jfe lield tlie* ollice of Niujtir Set, or Iiead banker of the city, and 
received from tlio Emjieror the title* of Jntjfjftt Set, head banker of tln^ world. 
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Tlie lirst {ittciitiGii of tl)(‘ now ])nnce was directcMl 
to oUtaininii; i1k‘ conlirniation of tlic court of 
TIk^ sums lie is said to have paid on occasion arc 
(nud(‘nt!y cxau\i^orat(Ml r 'tliat lui inad<‘any payiiHUit at 
all. at a time* wlicn Xjidir Shall had just (|uit1(*d the 
cajiital. is (*xplain(‘d hy th<^ fic-t that most of tlie nK)nc‘y 
W(‘nt to thi‘. Ihnia Marat.tas to purcJia'^i* their tiid aii'ainst 
thos(! of Pxu’iir. Some ])r(‘S(*iit to tlie IhnjK‘ror and some 
lirilx's to his minist(*rs W(‘re the* jiric(‘ of iheir media¬ 
tion wit li the Marat las/' 

Ali N’erdi (l)(‘tter known in Ixuiiial l>y liis title* of 
Molifdiat daiiu) was tin* Iasi Xahoh of Ih'iiLi'al who 
malntain(‘d for anv leii'jftli of tiua* the semhlance of 
power ami indepemleiiet*. Forthi> i‘<*a>on his meniorv 
is .-till hichly re.-peeted in the provinca*. whi*]\‘ a strone' 
ilnpr(‘^sioll i> niaiiitain(‘d of his inililaiy and political 
al)iliiie>: hut in \^ar he slioW(‘<l more aeti\ity than 
tal<‘nt, juid in politics his cliiel* reliance was on the 
viili^'ar (‘Xpediciit^ of fraud and a-sassinalinii. Ilis 
U'n‘at em‘mv ^^■a- llac'oji ihlsla,' and as that [)rince \\as 
i'UiLiaii'ed in imjxuaant contest- and rt‘niote expeditions 
in tlu* l)(*cl\an. and had t<» send liis armies throiinli o0t> 
or 600 miles ol’almost uninhahited forest into lH*n!L:;al. a 
pr(»vincc of whi(*h a laiyc' portion was prot(*ctc*<l hy the* 
^Janc'cs, ami tlu‘ rest ill-fitted for the o|K*ratioiis of 
(*avalry, it is iniieh more to he womh*iH*d at that he 
should Ik* ahh* to ]H*rsoveiv in his enterprise than that 
Ali \Crdi should o])p()se a loni;' resisianceto his (h*sii»ns. 
I'or the first t(‘n yi'ars of tlie* u'overnment ol the latter, 
searei'ly a yearpa'-se<l Avithont a visit irom the ]\[arattas, 

Thv Jlisinru nf tnin.sl.-itoilby M. (Ujuhviii, mates the 

amount 540,(KMX. (175). The XV// MufuLlu rtit says a mi 11 itm sterling 
in tmmey ami 700 ,(K) 0 /. in jt‘\\els, besiaes other sums, Juaking inallalHait 
two millinng. 

* See ii. Book xii. eliap. lii. 041 ' See ii. Book xii. eliap. iii. (>41-2, 
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wlio sonictinies settled for more tliMii one season witliiii 
l}eHi>'al, and Avho ravai»;ed tlu^ country far and wide, 
multiplying their ajiparent nuinlxTs i)y the celerity of 
their motions. At leni^tli Ali \'erdi ticave way. lie 
ceded the ])rovincy of Cattac to Ragoji, and consented 
to ])ay 120,000/. a year under the name of the of 

IJeiigal. During his war with the .Marattas lut had 
been (‘ugaged in other disturl)an(‘(‘s, proceeding from a 
(jiiarivl with the Afgluin troops, tlu^ Didy (‘lliciiait ])art 
of his army, in whi(‘h he was at haigth siu‘C(‘ssful aft(‘r 
a cont(‘st carri(H] on ivitli (Mpial pca’Iidy and lia-ocity on 
both sidc‘S. 

IVoni his ]K‘acc with Ragoji in 17ol t<) his death in 
17o(> h(‘ (‘iij<)yc‘d a ]H‘riod of traiKpiillity and had no 
(hdiioiiltV in traiiNiniOing his ]>ower to his iavonril<* 
grand-nephew, Sunlj-u-Donla. His reputation with 
postcaaty was no doubt iiua’cased by tlu' comparative? 
gravity of his manners and ])urity of his life. He was 
ind(*fatigal)le in business, abstineait in pletusurcs, and 
had only one wife, to wliom he Avas strictly faithliil. 

Tlieexani])le of Ali Waali did not (‘Xttaid its influiaice 
to his court ; even the niemlua’s of his own family, both 
male and feanale, furnished instance's of lii'eutiousness 
and (h'pravity surpassing the? worst of |)r(‘ceding time's. 
Jirought up in this .soctiety, indulging his vicious 
propeaisilie's in private and dissembling them bel'on' liis 
grand-uncle like the rest, Sunij-u-1 )oula le?arne‘d to 
despise his s])e‘ci(?s and to fix all his thoughts on him¬ 
self. He* liveel among ludfooiis and pre>lligates in low 
debaucliery, and soon came te) think his own ]>lejisnrcs 
insij)id unless they we‘re accompanie'd with insult or 
injury to others. The wcakne?ss of his understanding 
and irritability of his temper were increiased by the 
exeiessive use of spirituous liejiiors. His distrust of 
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those around him, and his ignorance of all beyond, made 
him timid as well as piv.sumptuons, and exposed those 
in his power to danger i’rom his appreh(‘ns:ons no less 
than from his vi(jlen(>*e. 'riiougli lie was always the 
object of Ali N erdi’s doling fondness, he was never free 
Irom jealousy of liis otlier relations, and on one occasion 
was so much discontented with the attiaition shown to 
them, that he rc'lKilled against his grand-uncle, and en¬ 
deavoured to mak(^ himself mast(*r of the city of Patna, 
lie wastli(‘n only nineteen years old, and ^liow(‘d him¬ 
self’as defieiiait in courage* a> prialeiice*. d'liis temj>orary 
alienation only servc'd toiner(*ase his inilu(‘nce. He was 
relieved from the mo>t foi-midable of his rivals by their 
nalural dealli>, and he removed by assassination some 
Ollier pi‘rsons whom la* looke<l on as dangerouseiuanies. 
Ily th(*sc‘ means lu* was able on Ali \ c'rdi’s demise to 
take ((uiet po>ses>ion of the government. Ihit. not¬ 
withstanding the hopelessness of op[)oslii()n, a (*ousin 
of the new nabob revolted in Purnifi, and the daughter 
of Ali \frdi Khan, now a ^vidow, set up another relation 
of the family (aninfani) and assembled troops at her 
residence close to tlu‘ capital. She was, however. 
di'c*i‘ived into a mock reconciliation, and was seized and 
imprisoned.'' ll(*r principal adviser, Ibij Ihilab Has, 
a Hindu, foresei*ing the troubles that would follow the 
death of Ali \'erdi, had instructed his son Kisheii 
Has, who was at Hac(‘a, to s(‘i out as if on a j»ilgrimage 
to flagaiiiit, ami to find some pretext for halting at 
Calcutta until the crisis shouhl have jiassed. Kisheii 
Has, being the son of a person of conse(ju(‘nce, and 
recommended by the (V)inpany’s agent at ^lurshidabad, 

^ Tho account (»f tlio native govennnents is cliielly drawn from Orine 
and the Scir nl Miftnklu'n'ii ; but Scott's and Stewart’s and Gladwin’s his¬ 
tories, with Hulv\ ell’s Ilistin'ical A’lV/ds, have likewise been consulted. 
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VUAW was admitted into Cnlcutta, and took np Ids ivsidc^iK^e 

VIII. . . , ‘ 

.’ _ with Oini Cliand, a l)ankcr of oT(‘at wealtli, ANdio was 

inncli CiRinnctcMl with the court oi‘ Mursld(l;il);id. Onii 
Clunid Avas su])[)os(m 1 to l)c discontented with sonH‘ 
recent ]Aroce(‘dinL:; of the ('oini)any, and the (JovernnuMit 
of Calcutta, inucli in the dark al)out Indian polities, 
(‘Utertained a vai>'ue dn^ad ol‘his inlrii>ai(‘s and inlliKUiei*. 
d h(‘ rc‘e(‘j)tion of Kislu‘n Ihis roused the suspicions t)f 
Suraj-u-Donla, aial on his acc(‘ssion lie stait a written 
t)rd('r to iMi*. Drake, the (JoviTiior of Calcutta. todi‘liv(*r 
Idin uj) Avith his proj)(*rty and ldlloAAT‘rs. Tin* nu‘sv(‘iiL;’c'r 
(‘iiter(‘d Calcutta in disin'uiM‘. and wiait straight to tin* 
house of ()nii ('hand, from Avlunua^ hi; ])i-oci‘(‘d( d to 
<!cliA’er his letter. Mr. Drake, suspecting* soini* trick 
of ()ihi ('hand's, sc‘t down the ini^ssenu'er for an ini|)ostor, 
and oi’dered 1dm to he turned out of the town. 

Till* nahol) sIiowimI no resiaitment at this indiu*nity, 
hilt soon afterwarils the I'niulish receiviMl int(‘llim‘DC^‘ 
that Avar Avith France Avas inevital)le, and heii'an to ]>ut 
tli(‘irfort ill (naler amdiist any atta(‘k fnmi that nation, 
AvliOM‘ pi’incipal setthmient. (‘Iiandi'rnama*, Avas only 
sixteen mil(‘s from Calcutta. This miaisuiaa following;* 
till' ill-tri'atuK'nt of his messiaiyer, increasi‘d the dis- 
])leasure of Surfij-u-Doula, avIio sent orders to the 
Ifnulish to discontinue their foi-tifications. and to thi’ow 
down any reciait additions that had lieen made to them, 
^fr. Dnd^e replied hy ])ointin;>’ out tin; small exUait to 
Avhich the, fortificjitions had h(;en carried, and (;x]>hiinini^ 
that they were, only desiirni'd at»'ainst the h'riaich, who 
hail disr(*i;;arded the neutrality ol* (hi; ]\1 omul’s territory 
in attackint^ Madras, and nd;:'ht he; as little scrujmlous 
in lien^uil. 

This aiisAver threw Suraj-u-Doula into a paroxysm 
f>f rae;(; which astonished even his oAvn courtiers. 
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Thoiigli he (Icsjiised tlu^ jiower of tlie Kn^^lLsh at 
Calcutta, he was uo si raii^'cr to IIk; n'v^olutious produced 
by their strii;L(^'le witli the t'reijcli in llie Carnatic, or 
to tlie as(*(‘ndaJKy of the Fivneli at th(i court of the 
^dc(•roy of tlie l)ex;kan. lie looked with terror to a 
transfer of flu* war into his own ])r()vinee, and was no 
l(‘ss alarmed than offended by tin* as>nn]pti()n imjdied 
in Mr. Drake’s letter, that his power was insutiieient to 
r(‘strain the violence of either of th(‘ parlii's. Passion 
and policy seemed to concur in uri^inu* him to anticipates 
tlu‘ comini;* (svil by the* extirpatioii of the lhie’li>h. II(‘ 
e\p(‘ctcd littl(‘ difliciiltv in tla* (‘X(‘cution of tliis d(*>iirn, 
and was 1‘urther invitt‘d to it bv the* ho[)cs of pland(‘rini; 
a ceanme^rcial e*stablishme*nt of thii wealth of whie‘h he 
liad forine‘d an e‘xau‘i;’erate*d notion. 

lie* thore'fore* at once* cliaim'e*d the* dii\‘Ction e>f his 
marcli, and i»roce*e*de*d tow ards Cah'iitt i at the* head of 
an army of oD.OdO nu*n. 

I hi surremnde’d the* fae*torv of (’asimbazfir near 
M ursliidfdaid, t !*e‘ae*herouslv se ized Mr. Watts, the 
chief’, at a ce)nferene*e*, anel compedle*«l the* re*inainini; 
sea-vants (»f the Company te> surre'iider the plaea*, which 
was immt*<liately ;^’iven up to ])1unde*r. ddie e*nsie:n 
commandiim* a small ;i*uarel that was stationed there 
shot himself’ freim elespair anel indiiifiiatieni. 

The* nabol) then pre*sseel eni for Calcutta with all the 
spevel that his train e)f artilleiy wouhl alh>w’. 

As se)on as the (}e)vernnient hearel of his return, 
th(*y scuit repe*ate*d orelers to Mr. Watts to announce 
their acepiiesceiice in his de*mands. Their elespatches 
were intercepte*d by the nabe)b\s tre)()ps, anel though 
de)iil)tle*ss conveyc'd to him, they only se'rved to stimu¬ 
late his aelvance by she>wdng the Aveakness of his 
(inemies. Cp to this time the Knglish liad forborne to 
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prepare for defence, from the fear of increasinfjf the 
nabob’s displeasure. fhey nou" Avr^)te to Madras for 
succours, applied to the French and Dutcli for tlu'ir 
assistance, and ben^an to strengthen their position by 
such means as were in their power. Madras was very 
distant, and tlie Furopean colonic^s natural])’' refused to 
interfere. Tlie Presidency of Calcutta was therefore h‘ft 
to its own resources. It liad 26 t sohliers and 250 in- 
Jiabitants wlio took uj> arms as militia ; of lK)tli di*- 
scriptious only 171 Avere Ihiropeans, tlie rest beinjz; 
native Portu^'iiese and Armenians. Not ten of llu^ 
whole numlxu’ liad (‘vea* s(‘en a slmt, tircxl. 

Tlie fort, a brick enclosuri?, around tli(‘ inUa’ior (d* 
which run AA^arehouses with terrac(Ml roofs. Avas found not 
to be delcnsil)li', and it was determiiUMl to make a stand in 
the adjoinint^ portion of th(*to'vn. Thrive batt(*ries wcaa*, 
j)laced across the principal streets, and the smaller 
entrance's Avithin tlie same circuit were (dosc'd ly l)arri- 
cades ; 1,500 uatiA’i' matchlockiiHaj Avere hired to assist 
in tin* ilefeiice of tliis (‘nclosure, on Avhicli all the hopes 
of the u*arrison Avere to rest. Piu’int:* tlu' t(‘rror of tlu' 
nabob's approacli. a letter Avas ir:t(‘rc('pte<l from the ehiid’ 
of liis spies and mess(*nirers to Onii Cliand. Tiioiiuh no 
treason Avas discovered, all tin* old suspicions of Oini 
Cliand Avere aroused ; lioth he and Kisluai Dfis wvvo 
made jirisoiiers, and on an attempt to pursiii'liis brother 
Avlio had lied into tlie feinalif apartiiumts, his armed re¬ 
tainers resisted, and tlieir chief, a man of liiu^li caste, 
determined to saAa* the liouonr of tlu^ AA^omen, killed the 
principal ones AAUtli his own liand, set lin^ to tin* house, 
and linally stabbed liimself, thoiydi the bloAV did not 
prove mortal. 

Flu; works AV(ire scarcely completed Avhen tlic nabob’s 
army arriAX'd. lie luid inarclied on Avitli sucli impetuo- 
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sity that several of his men died from heat and fatigue, 
and so impaticiiit Avas he to begin liis opc^rations that he 
fell witliout inquiry on the only jioint beyond the barri¬ 
cades when! he eould have met with resistance. It was 
a redoubt constructed at the ])oint of junction between 
the river and a broad trench cov(‘ring the north and 
north-east faces of the town and suburbs, which had 
formerly b(‘en dug as a defence against the* Marattas, 
and Avas called tin; Maratta ditch. Ihisign Ih’sehard, 
who commanded this redoulit. had served on the coa>t 
of (>oromand(‘l, and now showed him>elf a thorough 
soldier in cireumstanees that might havt‘ justihed de¬ 
spair. ddiough inei'ssantly a»ailt*<l 1)y iniantry and 
cannon, h(‘ ke[>t tin* nabol)'s army at hiiy till dark, and 
at midnight he made a sally, cross(‘d the Maratta ditch, 
spiki'd four guns, and put all that part of lhi‘ encamp¬ 
ment to flight. Next morning th(‘ nal»ol) discewered 
his error. Ib* marched r<»und to a ]>oint Avliere tlien‘ 
was no obstacle to oppose him, an<l took up hi> ground 
near th(‘ town, (hi the third <lav th(‘ army advanced 
to tlie attack. A multitude of some thousands poured 
down the aveiiiu* that led to the eastern battery : thev 
drove* in tin* outpo>ts. and Avlu'ii clu‘cke<l bv the lire of 
the* battery, spread through the town and tilled the 
neare>t houses Avith innumerable matchlockmen. d'lic 
worst nativi‘s are bold and active wdn‘n they an* sure ol‘ 
succ(‘ss, ainl th(*y now kept u]> so hot a tire, csjiecially 
on the east<‘rii battcTV, that all tlu* m(*n exc(‘j>t those 
actually Avorking the guns AV(*re forced to retire into 
sIi(‘It(T. They held out. hoAVcver, for many hours but 
the lire Avas int*(*ssant and insupportable, and the as¬ 
sailants, Avho ]»ressed their attack on all sides, at last 
forced one of the barricades. The troops in the bat¬ 
teries and otlu r entrances Avere then recalled, and the 
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enemy nislied in with slioufe of joy and exultation, 
Avliile tlie Englisli fell back on the fort wliicli had 
alr(‘ady been ]ironouneed untenable. At tliis moment 
tlie boldest seemed to d(*sj)air. Tlio nativ(‘ troops and 
mililia were stupified with fear ; tlie liired matchlockmen 
had disappeared to a. man ; the town had been deserted 
before the attack ; and a helpless crowd of nativ(‘ l^or- 
tugiiese, with their women and ehildrc^n, occupied (*V(‘ry 
s{)Ot that ])n>mlsed slielter witliin the fort, and tilhul 
the ]»]ace witli uproar and contusion. The Ihiglish 
])res(‘rve<l theii* coiirau(‘, I)ut they \ver(* (‘Xha listed by 
their unremitting i‘Xt‘rtions under a burning sun, and 
.-ilmost lost amid>t the gem'ral disonh'r. Small j^arties, 
howe\'ei‘, W(*re got to the points most important to ju*o- 
tert. and oth(‘rs continu(‘d to didiaid the i’ani])art. l>ut 
tluMiiemv now bro'ight cannon again>t tin* \\all>and 
k(‘pt ui> such a tin* from the surrounding houM*s dial it 
Avas almost im])os>ibh‘ to stir Avithin th(‘]»lace. Ne\'i*r- 
theless the Europeans kept their ground till dai-k. when 
the (‘iiemy’s lire n('C(*>sarily ceas(*d. d'lii* European 
Avoiiieii weri‘ embarked in the (‘Viaiing on seven (»r eight 
sliil )S Avbich lav at anchor not lar Irom tin* fort ; two 
of the councillors wcait on board to i‘seorl tbem, and di<l 
not rc'turn t<.) the garrison. This Avas the first i‘\ampl(‘ 
ol‘ d(*sertion. In the night, a general c<)un<!il was lieid 
on th(* (piestion Avlietlier th(*y should embark immedj- 
at(*lv or >(‘iid off the Eortuguesi* women next day, and 
r(‘tin* Avith l(*ss tumult and disoi’der in tin* (.‘Vtaiing. 
They broke* up witbout coming to a decision, so that 
(‘vei’v man Avas lef*l uneler the impi’e.-sion that he Avas to 
])rovid(‘ for his oAvn safety. Jn the* morning tin* attack 
Avas rc‘n(‘Avt*d. The* I'biglish took poss<‘.-*sion of‘ some* of 
the* house's that liael most annoycvl the* garrison during 
tbe ]>receding (‘V(*ning, but they we'ri* jiressi'd by so 
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incessant a iivc from the. enemy that many were killed, 
and more, with th(‘ir i^allant commander Knsiirn Pis- 
chard, were wounded. At last they were fairly driven in, 
an<l their rijtreat aui;'mented the terror of the hesiei^ed 
and th(‘ audacity of the assailants. Mc^aJiwhile the 
Portuguesi* wonuai had Ix^en emharkine:, l)ut with so 
much liurry and confusion that sev(*ral h()at^ sank and 
many liv(,‘s were lost. Some of thc‘ ju'incipal Pn^'lisli 
wer(^ (Mideavourin^' to k(‘ej) order, and to i-(‘tain tlie. 
iiativi* hoalmen, who wcj*(‘ anxious to make th(‘:r e*'(*a]K*, 
l)Ut the emany had ei*e this spread alone* the hank of the 
lavta* and lK*ean to thi'ow rock(*ts at tlu* sliips. d ho-'(M)n 
hoarti W(U*e seized witli alarm, and otie of tint fue;itivi‘ 
councillors, in heedlos tt'rror, uavt* tic* order to dn*]) 
down the rix'er out of reach, dhis happeneil (*\actly 
as the partV from the ln*us(‘s was (ha\en in. and tiui 
hehohk’rs ihoue'ht themselves overjxuviu’ed and desert<*d 
and e'a\(* up all for lost. Amone* those* on the h(*aeh 
was the* (lo\(‘rnor, .Mr. Hrakee lie had vet shown no 
want of p(*rs<mal eouraye, and had fi‘e(‘ly expose^l himself 
W'here'Ver his ju’e^'cnce wa'- re<[uired. i»ut he wa- exhauste*d 
))V fatiyue and want oi* sUh‘[». lit* understood hi-tn*!’than 
the* rest tht* state to which the yarrison was reduct*d. 
and he knew' that the nahoh lia<l ahvav*^ lixi‘d on him 
as the special ohjceU ol his vmiyeaiiee. d'h(* last lK)at 
wais h‘avin^' the short*, son.e <>f hi> frie‘nds w'l're* anionic’ 
the passt‘nu:i‘rs, and in an unhappy tnoment he threw 
himsell'on hoatal, (ollowed hy tlu* military commande*!*. 

d he astonishnu’iit and indignation vi' the yarrison at 
this d(‘sertion passtMl all hounds, hut amidst tl!(irc*xe- 
crati(‘ns ayaiust i1k‘ fuyiti\(‘s, they iH‘rse vi*red in their 
ow n (l(*f*en(‘t*. 'riu'V cliosi* Mr. Ih»hv(.‘Il,a m(‘mher of 
<*()mH*il, to command, and under his cool and re'solnte 
direedions, they pursueel sinli measures as their hopedess 
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situation allowed. Tlu‘y endeavoured to slu‘lt(‘r tlic^n- 
selves from the musketry by juling })aekatj^«‘s of elotli on 
the ram})art, and to deaden tli(‘ effect of the cannon shot 
by })laeing bal(‘S of cotton auainst the walls. Durinj*; 
this time they indulge<l the liopc' that tlie fugitives on 
the ships, when out of all fear for themselv(‘s, would 
liave thought of their I’ormer conn)aiiions, and tliey 
attempted to excite tlu‘ir sym])athy l)y flags and other 
signals of disti'ess, Imt no ap}>eal eould kind](‘ a spark 
of generous or manly heeling. A single sloop might, 
with little risk, have preventc‘d all tlie horrors that were 
to come, l)ut this aid was basely witldii'ld. ()n(‘ hoj)e 
vet rcTuained. A ve^sel Avhieh had ))(‘(‘n stationed off 
the northern redoubt still continued at her anchorage. 
She now dro])ped down towards tin* fort, and (*very eye 
Avas fixed on her with fervent ho|M‘s of deliverance; 
but th(‘ spot Avas dang(‘rous, tbe ])ilot lost his pres(‘n(*(* 
of mind, tlie vessed struck on a bank, and was b(*f()r(^ 
long abandone(l by the crew. Another night, how(*v(*r, 
wor(‘ away, amlAvhenthe attacks of th(‘ m‘Xi day Ixg'an, 
Mr. llohvell Avas oft(‘n urged to (‘iideavour to eapitulat(‘. 
lie made overturc*s in various forms, and among others 
presented himself on the rampa]•t^ Avitb a flag of tnux*. 
At length the firing cea^ed an<l a jicrson stejijied forward 
and made signs of a desin* to jiarhy, but AN’hile this was 
passing, numbers croAvd(‘d up to the widls on otluT 
sides, and some found an entrance* at a negh'ctexl door, 
others mounted the Avails in different parts, and in an 
instant the jdace Avas filled Avith tin* b(*siegers. Mr Hol- 
Avell immediately gave uj) his sAvord to a man who 
seem(*d to be a commande*!’, the rest of the garrison 
threw down their arms, and the enemy m(*eting with no 
opposition, slied no more blood. 'rh(‘y rifled the jiri- 
sonens of tlieir articles of value, and disj)ersed to plunder 
the goods and merchandise. In the afternoon the nabob 
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entored the fort. He wns cjirried in on a sort of litter, 
and expressed liis a>tonisliin(‘nt wlieii luj saw tlie small¬ 
ness of th(! garrison. He released Ivislien Das and 
Oini diand, to whom lu* irave an honourable rece]>tion. 
At the sam(‘ time lie r<*eeiv(*d tin* <‘ongratiilations of 
his (diiefs on his \Ietoiy. l^A’en In the complacency 
of tj‘iumj)]i, lie a^-^ked (‘a^XTly for Mr. Drake, l>nt when 
Mr. llolwell was I>roii<>ht to liim, with his liands tied, 
he ordere<l him to Ik* unlxamd. tind promised the Ibiii’- 
lish, on i1h‘ fidth ol‘ a s<»ldi(‘r, that tiot a litiir of th(*ir 
hc‘jids should 1)C‘ tou<‘h(*d. It was now n(*ar evening’, 
and the prisoners were tissembled under an arcade* wlu‘n^ 
they we]*e e■lo^ely surrounded bv uiianls. Many of them 
were* wounded, and some mortally, lait tlu* rest felt tis- 
sur<*d of thc'ir saf'ty. and xnnv ev(‘ii begtm to jokt* on 
the oddity of their situation. l»ut tiie bui]<rin<i's round 
them laid Ihk*!! .^ei fii*e to. tluy tlin'tileneKl liy the 

approa<*h ol* the llanu‘s, and W(*i’e auain in doubt about 
the fate* desiu^iied tbr tliem, when tliey ree(‘ivc*d an (jrdei* 
to movi* into a barrack e]o>e to which tliey liad been 
standing’. Devoial tlii.*^ barrack was a place u>ed for 
the coniinemeiit of military (h'limjucnt^, which. a> wa> 
th(‘n usual in earrisons in Ibiyiamb was called the 
r>hu*k Hole.'' It was a room about twenty feet stpian*. 

flMill, in Iiis Jiistcrv, assunn's tliat tin* j>huv of CMiilinonu'nt was ‘a 
Hinall, ill aircMl, aiul imv\IjoUsuino anni^i'on,’ aUaiii^ tiiat ‘tlu* KnL,'lis]i 
liad only llu-ir own ]»ra<ticc to tliank f(H' suijLiistinn it to tin* oflici'is of 
ilk* Su1»a1i(]ar as a fit plafc'of oonfiik’iiHiit.' 3Ir. H. II. NNil^on, in lii.s 
culition of jVJill's history, (.'oinnicnts t>n tliis and otlk*r ivinarks hy tlio 
historian, usod in palliation of tho arts of Sur.i j u-Doula. Ho tints dt'serihes 
tlio ])laoo which trailiti<»n assiotunl as tlu* siviu* «»f thoso hoiTors: - ‘In 
ISOH a ohainhor wan slunvn in the <dd fort of C'alcutta, tlion standijig, 
said tu ho tlio lilack Ih'Io of J7ofk Its situaiitni did not ooiTosjMHid 
oxiully w'itli Mr. HolwiHs description of it, hnt, if not tlio same, it was 
a room of (Jio samo doscripti<»n and si/.o, such as is voiy common among 
the uftices of both puidic and private hudding.s in i'aleiitta, and no doubt 
aeeuratoly represented the k nd of jilaeo which was the seeiio of this 
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with only two small ^rralcMl windows, and (‘ven tliey 
only opened on a covered arcade. Into tliis j>lace tliey 
were desired to enter. The lew who knew the size of 
the ajRirtment hesitated, and those who did enter wen^ 
xsoon sto|)])ed by want of room to advance. On this the 
ii’iiard levelled tlu'ir matchlocks and ])ressed on with th(*ir 
swords ; the prisoners, taken by siirjirise, crowded into 
the room and the* door was closed before they AV(‘re well 
aware (d* thidr situation. The j>rison was a jdace of [Kai- 
anc(ifor a slni’leotlcndiT.bntto a ma>sof 1 1(! persoiiswlio 
were now crushed into it, it was a scene oi <lcath and hor« 
ror. liai’nest demands, cntrcali(‘s. and sup]>Iications W(‘r(‘ 
addrc‘s>ed to tlie guards at the window, to divid(‘ the pri¬ 
soners into dlllerent apartiuent> ; furious etforts werc^ 
ma<Ie to force the door. The hc*at and sutfoeation weri* 
In^yond endurance* from the lirst, and wc‘i*e increas(*d bv 
the exertions that were madi* to o1)taiii rt‘lief; intoliM’ahh* 
thirst succ(‘ede(l, and itN jKings v c‘r(* augmci]t(‘d hv a sup- 
])ly ol‘water whicli it was attempt(*d to convey tlirough 
the windows. Littli* passed thosi* wliom it first r(‘aclK*d, 
and to iliem it oidy made tlu* thirst more torm(‘ntiiig ; 
tlio>e 1)eliind sti*uggl(‘d for a sliare, and tlu^ despi^rate con¬ 
tent ('XcitCMl the laughtea* of SOUK* of* the guards, who now 
(la.-^lu'd in wat(*r foi'amu.-<*ment,as th(*ol laavliad doiudroin 
humanity, d he nio>t cut ting rcproacli(‘> were* addi'C'^sc*! 
to the* guard to ]>rovoke them to fire* into the prison. 
The cry of*' Air, airl ’ l>urst from (*V(‘ry (juart(*r, gi-oans 
and lamentations wen* succ(a*d(‘d by the wildest ravings 

occurrence. It bore ]»y no iiiemis tlu* eluiraeler of a prison. It was 
iimcli more liglit, airy, aiid spacious tlian mo^t of Uje looms used funnorly 
by tlie London watch, or at present by the police foi- jiuriioses of tem¬ 
porary durance. Had a d<»zt,n or twenty people ]»een immured within 
Buch limits for a tliere w f»uld have been im hardsliip whatever in 

their imprisonment, ami in all probability no such number <»f persons 
ever were contiiied in it.’ En.J 
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of (l(»liriuiii, overyoiie j>resso'l madly towards tlie wln^ 

dows, many fell df)Wii m‘V(‘r mor(‘ to riso ; and, as tlieir- 

stirnitth Jind fury wc^n*. (ixliausKMl, tlio surviv'ors sunk 
into siliMic(* and siii])or. f'rosh efforts l)rouolit fresh 
accessions of misery, and tli(‘ mosf (*nviahh‘, n(*xt to tlie 
d(?ad, wer(‘ tliose wlio lost all consciousness f>f tlnar 
siiifei’inu's in ins(‘nsil>ilit3^ l)(*for<* this horrible iiiii'ht 
was clos(‘d, hut tweaity-tlinxi of the l id ivniaiiied aliv(‘; 
amon^' these*, one was a woman. 

As lonjj^ as the* influe‘nce of re*ason ri'inained. i;’reat 
)*espe‘ct was Klie)wn for Mr. IIe)]we*ll. lie wa^ ]>lace*d 
with some* wounded oiHeers near e.>ne of the* winelow^. 
and owe*d his prese'i’vation to the strenu'th he retaine*d 
from this circuinstance*. In the* fierce* struuu*l(is that 
eiisiie'd, he was at last worn eait. and retire*d into the* 
liac'k ]>ar( of the* [U'ison te) die* in e|uie‘t. lie* was au'ain 
la'ought forwai*<l. in the* hope* that he* niiiilit ]»i‘(*va*l e)n 
the* li'uarel te) proe*ure* >onK* mitigation (►(' the* ux*iu‘ral 
calamity, hut aile*r an inte‘rval he* ai;'ain re-tired. aiiel at 
le'iiu'th slink into total inse*nsil>ility. About six in the 
nmrniniLt an oHu*e‘r (»r the nahol)'s came* to the* window 
and in<|uire*d it’ the* cliie*f was still ali\'e* ; he* was the*n 
drawneiut from uneleT se‘veral elead he>elie*s, and e)n heiiii:' 
lille*el to the* air elisce>ve*re*el siii'us of life*. The* prise)n Junciii 
was soeai afte*r <»pe‘!K*el, hut it was loni;' l)e‘fe)re* the* re¬ 
moval e>f the* corpses niaele* reiom tor tlie re‘Ie*ase* e>t the 
liviiiL;*. Mr. lle)lwe*ll was lai<l on the* we*t u'rass, and 
wheai lie* came to himse‘lf uas in a hii^h putriel fe!Ve*r, 
nnahle to stanel and se*are*ely able* te) spe*ak. A\ hen he 
Avas in some* eU*<,>Tee reste)rcd he was carrienl to the* nahe»h, 
by whe),se e)reler he hael hee*ii se)Ui’'ht lew. I p te) this 
lime, Suraj u-DouIa hael no elirevt share in the* barbarity 
of which he was the* orij^'inal (*ause‘ ; he liad the)Ui»ht of 
nothing but the safe enstody of the prise)ners, anel their 
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VIII 1 siiffVrinj»\s aroso from the fear of awakeiiiiit^ 

__ liiin, Avliile without his sanction the door of the prison 
could not he opiaied He now madc^ liiinself a Jiarty to 
all tlu^ o;uilt he had occasioned, foi-, witliout evincin^i^ 
the smallest rej^Ti't for the past, he inflicted new seve¬ 
rities on the remaining victims. As Mr. llolwell was 
l)(*ing conveyivl to the iiahoh, an officer told him tliat if 
he did not <lis(*losc where the treasure was conc(‘aled lit* 
would be blown from a gun. In his pr(‘sent state he 
heard the menace with indilference. or ratlua* with satis¬ 
faction. The nabol) entcavd on tlu' same in<|uiry with 
eciual hars]ine>s. He cut short Mr. IlolwcM’s recital 
of the dismal fate f)f his c‘ompanions, by t(‘lling him 
that he knew tluav was a larg(‘ treasure hiddiui in tlu^ 
^’ort, and that il‘h(‘ ex[)ect(‘(l favour lie must discover it. 
Mr. Hoi well’s ])rotestatioiiS that ther(‘ was no such 
ti’casure only h'(l to more* p(‘r(*m}>tory commamh, whiht 
his a])p(‘als to the nabob’ sforinm* ])romise^ wiaa* treate(l 
with even less regard. lb* and three* of his princijial 
fellow-sutferers wi^re loade<l with fetters, and W(‘r(‘ 
aln*rwar<ls sent off to Murshi<l;ibfel in boats. During 
this voyage*, Avhich lasteel fe>urtee*n days, they lay on the^ 
hard deck ex[)oseel to the burning sun and the intense 
rain eif the; monsoon ; their food was rice; and water, 
anel they were cov(*reel from head to fe>ot with large anel 
painful ))oils, whie'li dejirived tliem of the use of th(‘ir 
hands, and rendered the weight of the*ir fe*tt(;rs into¬ 
lerably galling. At Miirshidabad th(*y were elraggeel 
through the city, a spectacle to the tissembled popula¬ 
tion, and w(*re lodged in a stable, where they were 
deprived of all repose;, and crow<led n(‘arly to suffoca¬ 
tion })y the vast throngs of ]K‘opl(‘ whom curiosity 
drew to look at them. The otlu‘r Ihiglish were s(‘t at 
liberty, many at the intercession of the French and 
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l)utcl), who behaved tlirouiflMiiit with the utmost (Hap. 

. . . . ^ . VIII. 

Imminiity, <)fii*riiio* their own security for home, j^raiit- _ _ 

an asylum to otliers, and sparing no cxjiense nor 
exertions in r(!li(?ving tlie wants ol* all. Tliosc nations 
liad ]>een called on by the na])ob to join liim against 
tlj(i Ihigli.sli, l)ut maintained a strict neutrality in spite 
orthr(‘{its and intimi<lation. 

i\Ir. llolwell and his companions had not l)een long 
at Murshidjihjid bef'on* tlui nabob returned to his ca])ital. 

Their d(‘j)loi*a]>Ie condition had excited the com])assion 
of th(^ moth(‘r of Sin*aj-ud )oula, who interceded with 
h(‘r son ibi* their release*. (hie day the nabob had to July ic. 
pass liy till* ])lare oj* tlu‘ir conlinement on his way to a 
gai'dcn, and they prevailed on their gnai*ds to let them 
stand clo>(' to the road. Win*!! the nabob ap[»roach(Hl, 
they made him the usual salute*, on whicli Ik* ^tojipe*d 
his litter, and ]\lr. llolwell se*ize.‘el the o})})e)rtunity to 
]K*iilion for their liberty ; their ghastly countenances 
and misea’ablc appe*arance woulel have touclu'd any 
h(*art ; the* }Sab()b made no reply, but immediately or¬ 
dered lh(‘m to be* release'd, and is said to have e‘X[)resseel 
displeasure* at the cruel usage tlu*y had undergone. 

Tliey iinme'diate*ly re‘})aireel to the* I)ut(‘h factory, where 
they were joy I’ll lly ree*eived.^ 

The ships had been j)revented le*aving the Ganges in 
conse‘epience* of the prevalence eif the monseion. ^ ^tey 
aiu'heireel at Falta, about twenty miU*s of direct dis¬ 
tance below Calcutta, where the fugitive*s from that city 

’ Tlui transactions ilowii to tliis pcriiKl arc frmu tJic evidence and appen- 
elicos in tJie Fii^st llcjun't of tlie Omnniittcc of the Htaisc of Ccmmions in 
177-; the numerous contn»vorsial letfoi’s hotwoeii Messrs Hohvell, Drake, 

Bechcr, tVc. at the India House (of which Mr. 11 well's part is published 
in a paini>hlet called fmioriani FneU, printed in I7b4); Mr. Holwell’s 
narrative of the deplorable deaths in the Black Hole; Orme; and the 
lit Mutak/ii’riH, 
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<^hap. ei’ccted liovols and woro found by tlie expedition that 
afterwards eaine to tlieir reli(‘l‘ in a wretelied condition, 
nio7-e like shipwrecked sailors tlian men accustomed to 
(‘asc and luxury.- Tiny now j)aid the price of their 
dastardly abandonment of their c()mj)anions ; their recol¬ 
lections of the past were worse than their pr(‘S(‘iit sutfer- 
ini>\s, and l)oth Avere embittered l)y mutual n'proaches 
and recrimination.*^ 

Tlje ae'ents IVom tlu' ollun* tactoi*i(‘s lik(*wist‘ in time 
found tlieir way to Falta, wliere they were left un- 
molcst(‘d l)y the contemptuous su[)ineness of the native 
goAcaaiment. 

Tiu* nabob had treated the unotlending factories ot 
till*, othei* powers witli so ]ittl(‘ justice or consideration 
as mad(‘ it ap])(*ar liow littli' any ival provocation Avas 
i*(Hpiired to jiroduce his vioh*nc(* towards lliii Knglish ; 
he extorted lo.OdD/. tVom tlu‘ l)ut(‘h. and fio.dU*)/. iVom 
the Fj'eiich, l>esides i\ smaller sum from tlu* I)ani*s. 

The iirst notification of Sunij-u-I )oula\s march 
A.T>. iT.-o. against the Fmglish rea(*hed Madras on duly Id, and 
Avitliin five days from that time the fiovermuent de¬ 
spatched the ( ompany’s tra<lingship Delaware*, Avith two 
liimdred and thirty soldiers under Major Kilpatrick, to 
their assistance. 

Tlie intelligence ol‘ tlie compl(‘tion of the disaster 
arriAXHl on August d, and sti’uck tlu^ s(‘ttlement Avith 
horror tind indignation. IIell(*ction addeid p(Tpl(‘xity 
and alarm. Tlie fears of th(‘ Madras (Jox(aaiment laid 
liitherto been direct<*<l to tlie ascendaiuy of tin; Fjvnch 
at Ileidenibfid, from which a fiivouralile coml)ination of 
circumstances had just given them hojies of deliveran(*e.'^ 


Jvcb’s VoijaAji',. 

Onuo; and evidence before the Committee of tlie Houho of Commons. 
^ See ante, chap. vii. 
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To profit 1)y tlio oc'cnsioii, tlioy were jin'parlnir an ox- 
])i‘(litioii to s(‘]i(l tin; i)(‘ckaii, ))iit llioir means were 
s(‘aree]y adeijiiale to the exertion it rerjiiirec]. The 
arrival of‘ IIk^ ]’(!iijforeem(ait under Colonel (dive had 
done no more* tliaii hrinj^- them to an ('(piality with tlie 
I'ri'iieh in the. provine(i of Areot alon(‘, where (‘ach 
nation had al)ou( 2,(td(f l‘hirop(‘ans and lO,()()i) >(*^)oys. 
Admiral Watson’s fhjet ^'ave the Kni»*lish tlie teni])orary 
command of* ttu‘ sea ; hut they heard from Kurope that 
war Avilh I’'i*ai!<’(‘ wa< certain, and that tlu^ French w(Te 
al)OUt to de-pat(‘h a fletd of ninetei n shij)s. with o.tMtO 
soldiers, to Poudirhen’v. 

Fiih‘^s they couhi <li.dodii(* tli(‘ French from the 
Ccckan het*ore this lor(‘c arrived, they mu>t themselves 
Ixi driviii out of the (’arnatic ; on the oihei* hand the 
iiri:'ent interests of the Company and tlu‘ honoui’ ol* the 
nation ixapiired an iinnuMliate dis]>lav of forci' in I'eni^al. 
The two eoiirx's wen* del)aled in coinu'il, and a middle 
on(‘ ])roposed of* >endiiiit’ >mall force to lieniial : hut 
tliis was overruled hv the wixlom an<l lirmnes> of ()rme 
the historian, who foresaw that such a mea^un' would 
ruin hoth cxpeclirion^, and prevailed on the council to 
apply (heir wlmh* .strength to l»eimal. It was ehicHy 
owini>' to the zealous sup])ori of the same councillor 
that tlie command was eommitte<i to (’live. Mr. Fiu’ott, 
th(‘ (iov(‘rnor, proposed to g'o him^elf‘ with full powers. 
ColoiK'I A<lh‘rcron, the commander t.f the forces, but in- 
(‘Xpt‘rit‘nced and incom]K‘tent. refused to allow the Kiniif’s 
troops to emhark under any commaiHl but his own; 
Fawrene(‘ was disabled hy sickness, and ii'ave his voice 
for Clive. Mr. Mannin<»diam, om* of the fugitive members 
ofcottucil, who had been dejnited from Bengal, thought it 
became him to jirotest against an arrangement likely to 
deprive the heads of that Ih’csidency of any portion of 
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tlio powers which they had shown themselves so incoiii- 
])eient to exercise. 

The aj)pointmciit of Clive gave general satisfaction 
to the troops. He was instructed to acknowledge Mr. 
Drake as Governor in civil and coininercial business, but 
to retain the eoinplete control of the military and ])olitical 
])art of Th(‘ ex})cdition, and the funds for its supj)ly 
were jdaced in his hands. The phin was submitted to 
Admiral A\"ats()n, Avho consented to take his share in 
the execution. The s(piadron c<jnsisted (bedsides trans- 
|)orts) of three ships of the lin(‘, one lifty-gun ship, one 
twenty gun ship, and oik' tireship. but tlie land force 
o))tained with so inii(*h difii(*ulty amounted only to 
hot) Eurojx'ans and l.oOO sepoys. Of th(‘ Kuro})eans, 
2^0 W(‘re men of Ooloiifl Adha’cron's r(‘ginK‘nt whom 
he had at length allowed to go as niarim^s under tlu* 
admiral. fhey had no prospe(‘t of a single* friend 
among the natives, and their opinion ol‘ th(‘ j)ower of 
tlieir enemies was raised by tin* receait dis|)lay of it, as 
Avell as by the imj)ression that they ivcre to (*ncounter 
the Ib'ijjuits [ind Datfins ol‘ Hindostan instead of the 
])uny soldiery of the Carnatic. 

'Idle fi(‘et sailcMl on ()ctober 10. It had to conteaid 
Avith the north-west monsoon, and met with great 
delay and obstruction. The iireship Avas driven to 
Ceylon ; the Marlborough, a (ompany's shij), Avas 
oldiged to ])art com])any, and it was not until 
Xcjvendjer IG that the admiral, with the* rest of thv 
fleet, approached the mouth of the Ifiigli. The naviga¬ 
tion of this branch of the Ganges is ])eculiarly dillicult. 
It brings down ipuintities of soil along with it, which 
form dangerous banks at its mouth, extending far out 
into thes(*a. Its own chanm*! also is choked with banks 
of mud and sand, and is so intricate that in the latest 
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times, witli a rcf^iilar pilot service aiifl all the advantage of 
buoys and lighthouses, the Company’s ships never went 
higher than Diamond Harbour, thirty-five miles below 
Calcuita. Admiral Watson’s determination to sail up 
this then almost unknown river, was tlierefore one of 
the most gallant parts of tlie whole eiiterj)rise. The 
conimeiicement was not auspieions. Uefore they got 
sight of the shorc‘s of th(^ llugli, two of the ships struck 
on a bank, and though botli ultimately got off, one was 
driv(‘n to leeward, and was oldiged to sail f )r \ izaga- 
])atam on tlui coast of Coromandel. Tliis was the 
Cumb(‘rland of s(*venty guns, having on lK)ard Admiral 
I\)cocke and ^oO lhiro]K,*an soldiers. The rest of th(i 
fleet remained at anchor until tiny were joined by two 
Huro|>ean pilots from f'alta, and then made their Avay 
to that anchorage. They tlu*re found llu* remains of tlie 
hnglisli of Ui'iigal, togetlier with ^lajor Kil])atrick and 
his dc‘taclmieiit, wliieli liad alreadv lost half its numlier 
from tlie unli(‘ahhiness of th(‘ climati*. In the. mean- 
rum* Mr. I)rake had rci*eived despatchi's from Kngland, 
appointing liim and tliree of his former council a 
committee for the conduct ol* tin* Company’s affairs in 
J)engal. They ha<1 already called in Major Kilpatrick 
to their board, and now added Watson and (.'live to the 
number. 

They, however, protestinl against the }>owers en- 
trust(*d to (dive, and re([uired him to bt‘guidi‘d in all 
his operations and negotiations by their orders. This 
Cliv(^ refused, ])ut said he never would act contrary to 
their wishes unless they forced him. Aecordingl}'' he 
nev(‘r failed to attend the committee Avhen within reach, 
and never took a stt'p of importance Avithout its previous 
sanction. The admiral attended the first meetings, 
which were held on botird his ship ; after the^taking 
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of* Calcutta, lie acted as a sojiiirale aiilliority, l>iif wns 
treated witli j>'reat delereiice by all parties. He kept 
up a corr(\s|){)iulence of liis own with the nabob, but 
always in the s])irit of that i»f tlive and t-lie eonnnittee. 
lie was frank, liononrabh^, and disinter(‘st(‘d, capable 
of sae.rifieing' even liis prejudices to the public s(‘rvice, 
L>'ood-hearted, and no less lK‘loved than resj>eeled by all 
eonnecte<l witli him : but his ()|)ini(uis we]*e stronu*, 
his disposition somewhat warni. and li(‘ (‘nt(‘rtained a 
jealousy of tlu^ laud ser\iee and a liiii,!! scaiM* ol the 
dii^uitv of his own station which miyht- have* ]>]a)- 
dueed ineoinaaruaici^ il* his military collcaLiiu* had not 
pos»ess(‘d tlic comph*te eommaicl of at h ast as warm a 
temj)er. 

After the destruction of Calcutta, Sur;ij-ii-l)oula ha<l 
returned to his eaj>ital and had marche<] ae:ainst his 
j’ival at Purnifi, who was defeat(‘d and killi‘(l in a liattlc 
with the nabob’s trooj)s under Mir djifij’. All his 
a[)])rehensioii.'> from the interioi* W(‘re therefore at an 
end, and such was his impr(‘s>ion <>{' the in>it.';nilicane(‘ 
of his foreign eiKuaies, that lu‘ dcclarc‘<l he did not 
believe there were ten thousand nuai in all ICuropi*. 

Miiiiik ( diaial, a IIindu,]iad Ikmmi ajijxiinted (iovenlor 
of Calcutta, and hud taken m(‘asur(‘s to strengthen tlui 
j>Iace as well as the n(*ie:hbourinu' forts on th(‘ river. 
Pouts I )aded wdth l>ricks were also |»rej)are<l to lx* sunk 
in a narrow channel of tla^ str(*am. 

On tlic arrival of the armament, letters from the 
GoverniiKUit ol* Madras, from the \ ieeroy of the l>eckan, 
and the Nabob of the Carnatic, w(‘ri* forwarded to Sunij- 
u-Doula, with j)erem])tory lett(*rs from Watson and 
Clive. As no answer was <lei^n(*<l to this eommunicti- 
tion, tlie Knglisli authorities <l(*clared \var, and published 
a manifesto giving tlafir rc‘asons. 
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They s(‘t sail lur Faltn. niid next day ap- 

proacliod iIk* Idrt of liiijhiij, t(‘ii miles from ('aleiitla. 
d'o cut oir tlie (*s(‘a[)(‘ of tli(‘ lijirrison, (dive laij<l(Ml some 
mil(‘s l)(‘lo\v tile [)lact‘, witli oOO l'mroj*eaiis au<l all the 
s(‘]>oys, and mai’cli(‘<l in tlie ni^ht to a point on tlie 
road to ( aleutla. Ills march was tlii’ou;j!;]i a tract full 
of swamps and I’ivule.ls, and th(‘ troops did not r(*acli 
th(‘ir destination till morniiiii', wh<*n they lay down 
exhausted, without or<ler or ]>]*ecaution. and in a few 
niiniit(‘s w\‘r<‘ all asl(‘(‘p. 

In this situation they were .suri)rlsed by Mfuiik 
('hand, who ha<l come to r»ujbuj tlu‘ dav iK'fore. with 
I,o<horse and foot. 1I(‘ at first caused con- 

i'usion juid loss. Ill tim(‘, however, the hbiylisli 
rccover<*(l tlaer ordi-r and coinjK'iled the a^'sailants to 
withdraw to { alcutta. In the meantiiiK* tlu^ tire of 
rmjl)iij had lu'cn silenc(‘<l by tla* ships, and next 
morning' the fort was fmnd ewacuated. 

On I)t‘cember the fleet procct‘(led to ('alcutta, 
and on danuary 7, 177>7. anchored befoi*e that placi*. 
i\I{lnik ( luuid had retired to Hi'mli. leavinu'a u'arrison 
of 7>(Mt mcai in the FnL:Ii>h fort. fhcse men returned 
the cannonade of the Fneh^'^h shi[)s. and killtMl s(‘venttMai 
sailors befoi’c their fin* was sileiici'd. They then 
<iuittc(l tlie j»lac(*. which was taken possession uf at 
elev(*n o'clock, d'he admiral sent Captain (afterwards 
Sir Fyri*) Coote, of‘ Adlercron's reuiment. a'-htuv, with 
a commission as (Jovernor, but (’li\’e, ^vho arrived 
soon afttax took tin* command as e\‘neral ol’ the land 
fonr. The adminil >vas much incensed, and on Clive's 
IxTScveranei*. thnaitiau^d to drive him out with his 
cannon. (divi‘ replied tliat the resjuuisibility of such 
ti proceeding; would n^st with the admiral, but that lui 
was <letermin(‘d never to give up the command to a 
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subordinate. The matter at leniijtli was coinpro.nised ; 
Clive g-ave up the keys to the admiral, who landed 
to receive them, ami immediately made them over to 
Mr. Drake, the civil Gov(*rnor. 

As it Avas found that the Nabob was not yet prejiared 
to move from Miirshidabad, a strong detachment was 
sent by water to attack Hiigli, the seat of the government 
of that division of Ilengal, which it was of obvious 
jH)litical importance to i-educe. An im])erf(*ct breach 
was made from the ships, and the ti-oops carried 
the place ])y storm Avith little loss. During this 
expedition news arrivc.Ml through j)rlvate chaniuds ol* 
tlie breaking out of war with France. Th(‘re Avtav at 
Chandernagbr bOO Furoj)eans,of whom 30t)Aver(‘soldiers, 
"riiey AA’erc avcII siij)plied Avith artilhay. One of Fussy’s 
stations aaus within 200 miles of the nean*st part of 
liengal, and he Avas hims(*ll‘ not i*ar IVom the Irontier. 
ft AA’as therefore ex[)ecte<l that tin* French would join 
the nabol), which Avould at once have turned tin* scale 
against the English. Ea'cii a ]>rotra('ti;<I struggle Avould 
haA^e been a great gain to tin; Fr(*nch, sinci‘ a small de- 
ta(*hmenl ot‘ th(*irs, aided by the nabob, Avould (‘inploy 
so large an Ihiglish force as Avould leave the Carnati<! 
lu^arly defen(!(bess. 

On no one did these considerations fall Avith more 
weiglit than on (dive. lie for the first time saw tlie 
safety of his army and of th(^ Fritish interests in India 
depend on his conduct, and the (effect Avas such as could 
only liave been producecl on a mind of wliich the 
strongest passions were forgotten in the j)ublic cause. 

To the daring spirit wliich liad (nau' characteri.se<l 
him were now added the stimulants of W(*alth and glory 
to he attained by military exploits, and by them alone. 
Every motive combined to urge him to an immediate 
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apj)eal to arms, yot liis pnideiicp during all tlie 
subsequent traiif^aetinns in J>engal, his caution in his 
movements, and liis anxiety to effect a settlement with¬ 
out th(‘ risk of hoslililies, were such as in another 
man could scarcely have escaped the reproach of 
timidity. 

Soon after the rex'aptun* of Calcutta, the nabob 
had sounded the fhiglish, through tlie French deputies 
tluai treating with them <ui their own account, as to 
the terms on which tluy were Avilling to make peace, 
d'ln^ t(‘rms wdiich tiny ])ro])os(‘(b though evtai nauv 
niodc‘ratc than thost* afterwards obtained, remained 
unnoti<*i‘(l. l)ut a chann(‘l of communication wiis ke])t 
u[> through the trreat bank(‘rs of the hous(‘ of Jaggat 
S(‘t, of Avliicli (’live took a<lva)itag(‘ to endeavour to 
op(‘n a negotiation. ffh(* nahol) was not y(‘t convinced 
of’ the ]»ower of' his enemi(.‘s, and w'a> rather irritate<l 
than intimidated bv tlu’ succcns that had attioided them, 
lie refiisetl to listi'ii to thiar overtures, hut the Sets, 
foreseeing tlie ]>o>>ihilitv of a change in his coun>e]s, 
sent an able agoit, named lianjil lhai, to accomj»any 
his army, which now liegan its march towards Calcutta. 

(hni (’hand continued to be the object of a sort of 
superstitious <lr(‘a<l to tlu* Fmglisli. dohim^Ir. Ilohvell 
ascribed his own ilbtn‘atment, and ob>erved that the 
three gentlemen ])itched on to be his comj)anioiis in 
captivity were all pers(>nal tauanies of Omi Chand’s. 
He Avas m»w moia* Ibrndilabk* than eA(*r from his 
having gained the coididence of Suraj-u-l>oula. but his 
inten^st was involved in the restoration of peace and 
the revival of the trade' of Cahaitta, and from this 
motive he also accompanieel the army, and Avas ready to 
do all in his power to j>romote an accommodjition. 

('olonel (dive ha<l taken up and fortitied a position 
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wLicli (‘overod tlic only acccssihlc })art of tliu Cojjipaiiy’s 
territory, tlio rest l)oin<»’ ])r(>tecte(l l)y an extensive 
lake of salt water. Tt was about a iniie to the 
northward of the toAvn, and half a mile inland from a 
])oint on the river not far heyoinl the redoubt which had 
formerly resisted the nabol/s attack. As the nal)ob 
drew near, the villagers ceased to send in su]>i)lies to 
earn]), and the wlioh* of the native i'ollowei's desca-tcal. 
A’o cattle* ]jad yet been collecti‘d. and there* was endy one 
he)rse in e*anip. The nabob Tlu*re*(l)re had oidy to avoid 
an eaie’aiivment, and he miulit have de‘stroye‘<l the for<‘e 
]aiid(*d or have eomj)e‘lle*d it to r(*imbark. In the‘se‘ eir- 
e*unistane-es (live; wrote to liiiii through Kanjit Ibii to 
proj)Ose peace. The* nabol) uave a frie'iidly an.swe*r and 
kept up the n(‘u’oliation'>, but eontinu(‘<l bis niareli. 
Thre'c days afte*r, his advance*d iii’iuird was descried IVoin 
the l)riti>1i lines, rnwillin^e' to take any step tliat mii^ht 
inTerruj)t his n(*e’<)tiations, ('li\e* allo\ve*d them to pass 
Avitliin siybt of his camp, when a swarm ol‘pbinderei‘s 
sju’ead over the (Company’s territory, and one r<*y‘idar 
l)ody, with nine; lietivy e’uns, te)ok u|)and fortilie‘d a posi¬ 
tion about a mile* and a half to the* soutli-e'ast ol’that e>f 
(Tive. This se‘e*me(l too tlire'atenine' a move’iimnt. an<l 
Clive* se*t e)ut in the* e‘ve*nine’ to dishxlLie* the* paj‘ty ; but 
he* tvas miable to (‘fleet his piir|a»se, and retuiaied after 
a cannonade in tvhiclj both sides lost some me]i. N(‘\t 
day the rnttin body j)assed on by the* same* route. The 
sii»ht was dislieartenini*: te> the tre)()ps, and the result 
'was to place* the na)»ol/s army nearer to ('alcuttii tlian 
(dive’s. The nal>ob himse'lf halted for some time tit a 
vilhiL'e in the revar of his tirm}^, find se*nt te) (dive to re- 
epie'st that he Avouhl de'pute ceanmissioners to tre*at. 
^Ir. Wtdsh find Mr. Scrafton were immediately de*,- 
spatclicel, l)ut before they ai‘rlve*d the nabob lifiel 
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iTiarclicMl, and they overtook liini late in the even- 
at a garden of Onii Cliaiurs within the Maratta 
diteli, wlieJH; Ije liad fixed his liead-(|iiarter8. Alter 
they had lieeii searelie<l for con(*eal(‘d weajions, and 
an attianpt liad lieiai made to depj-ivc tliern of llieir 
swords, tliey wei'(‘ ))i-c‘sent(Kl to tlie nal>ol). lie received 
tlK‘ni in a liill darhar, sin*ronn<l(‘d hy armed eliiei’s. 
wlio se(‘med to scowl defiance on th<‘ de])iiti(‘.^>. Tliev 
nev(‘rllK‘less rcanonsirated with tlK‘ nahol) on tlu* in¬ 
consistency l)(‘t\v(‘en his acts and his ])r()fcssions, and 
alici’wards presented a pa]K*r containing tlieir proposals, 
d h(‘ nahol) looked owa' tlu‘paper and said something 
in a low voiec to his attiaidants : 1 k^ then rei’erred tla^ d(*- 
jiuties to liis minister, to whose tent thiw' were oialered 
to rcpaii*. Tlieir experien(*(‘ oi‘ the naho]>'s Ti*eacherv 
(»1 it'-ell Miggestrd th(‘ jirohahilily of a desinn to s(*iz(‘ 
thian, and, as tiny were l(‘aving tlie darhiir. Omi ('hand 
drew n(‘ar and wliispered to them to taki* care ol’ tliian- 
selves. ()n this the depiiti(‘s ordere<l their lights to h(^ 
c\tingnish(‘d, and instt‘ad of pi*oce(‘ding to tlie pianut 
minist(‘r, made the best of their way to their <.)wn 
camj). 

On hearing tluar r(‘pori, dive resinned idi his usual 
(‘iiergy at id <l(‘cision. He rec(*iv(*(l the dc‘j)U ties at eleviai ; 
l)(Tor(* mi<lnight he was on hoard lln‘ admiral’s shi]) ; 
hy om* o\*lo(*k a body of sailors w’as lamh^h and hv two 
till* troops AV(*rc under arms ready to atta(*k the ntd>oh's 
camp.*’ TIier(‘ were ()(K) stiilors armed with lindoeks, 
750 Kuro])eans, SOO sei)oys, and six ii(‘ld-])ieces Avhich 
wer(‘ drawn hv the* sailors. Tlie choicest part of the 
nahol)\s army was round his ow n station tit Omi diand’s 
garden, hut the rc‘sl wmav sc-attercMl over ti great extent 

'' C?live’8 evidence, First Jtej>ort of the Coiuiiiittee of the House of 
Cominoiis, 1772 , 147. 
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to tlic eastward of the Maratta diteli. The eolinnii l)e- 
gan its march at four o’clock. It was iutouded to move* 
.straight oil the hoad-(juarters aii(i the jiark of artilhay, 
as the day dawned, oiu* of tliose fogs caimum which 
in tlieir intensity arc jneuliar to liengal. No guide's 
were of use in such imj)enetral)le darkness ; tlie column 
left Onii (Aland’s garden and the Maratta ditch on their 
right, and marched on to the southward, through the 
midst of the camp, tiring by ])lato()ns to the* right and 
left, and discharging their tie]d-j>i(‘C{‘s oblhjucly (owanls 
the front. AVhen theycaiiK'in a lim'with Omi Cliamrs 
gjirden, but witliout knowing wlnar they W(*r(*, they 
heard tlie sound of caxalry approaching at lidl gallop. 
They opeaied a heavy lire* in the' dir(‘(‘tion of tlie noi>(\ 
which soon aftc'r e(‘as(‘d. It proved to ha\’(‘l>ccn a body 
of Persians exceilently mounti'd, wlio (iiarg(‘d witli 
great spirit, ])ut we're' brought te) a >tainl l)y llu' sharp¬ 
ness of tlie iireMvlu'ii within thiny yard.> of* the line. 
When the column had atlvance'd about a mile', it canie* 
to a high caiisewjiy running at right angle's te) its line' 
e)f march, and Ibrming the* road IVom the' country on 
the e*ast to the* fort of ralcutta. d'he* he'ud of the' 
column was orele'rcd to elii*(‘ct it^ mare'h to the right, so 
as te) cross the ^laratta diteii by the' cause*way ami tlie*n 
turn baedv on < hni rhand s garde*n, but whe'ii the'y had 
])roceeelcd a short way in their ik'W dire'Ction. the'v came* 
within the range of their own guns which contimu'd 
firing from the* rear. This threnv them into confusion, 
and the troojis ran down from the* road and took slu'lte'r 
be'hind the causeway. As the ne'Xt ]»art ol‘ the column 
presseel e)n, the? wlioh* w<*re (a’e)W<le*d into a disorderly 
mass, ami at this moment the*y r(‘ceave*d a elischarge^ of 
grape* from some heavy guns of the* ('iiemy’s in a bastion 
close at hand. When order was re^store'i], tlu'y marcheHl 
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on to another road ])arallel to the first, where tliey at 
leni^tli cross(‘(l the difcli, hut before tliis tlie fog liegaii 
to clear away, other guns wen^ opened on tlieiii from 
fresli ([uarters, a Ixxly of cavalry app(;ared in their front, 
and larg(*r bodies ])ress(‘d liard on tlieir flanks and rear, 
'flu* troops w(Te exhauste<l with tlieir nian^h, which had 
latt(‘rly been througli riccdields, two of tlieir field-pi(‘ces 
liad stuck in the mire of tliose (aiclosures, and, wlien 
they had n‘])ulsed the canMiiy, dive found tluan too 
niucii fiitigiuMl for the attack on tin* garden, and marched 
th('m along tlu^ road to the fort of (Vdcutta, from 
wlnaice, athr >om(‘ rest, th(*y n^turiuMl to their eamj). 
1 h(*y liad only lost 171 men killed and wounded, but 
liad lai!<‘d in their main ohj(.‘et, and wen* much more 
di>[)irite(l tlian eneourage<l by tla* general r(‘sult. Ihit 
the loss in the iiali\<* camp ha<l h(‘(‘n a gi*<‘at (h‘al more 
severe, and tin* nabob hims(‘lf ha<l bec*n so ti‘rriti(‘d at 
tlie n(*ar apjiroaeh of daiigia*. that he was with dilHcuilt}’' 
]>r(*\’enti*(] from ord(‘i’ing an immediate reti'c^at. The 
utmost \igihmee was kept up in his camp iit‘\t night, 
cannon and muski'try being I’unmI on every i<lle alarm. 
He imme(liatt‘ly n‘vi\iMl the negotialiom and as if to 
show Ills sincerity, he iiiovimI to a safe distance irom tlu‘ 
-hnglish camp. Tlu‘ tt'rms oir(‘re<l were such as 1 k‘ was 
not likely to rel’us(*. d'hey were that lie should restore 
the Comjiany’s iiietories ami confirm all their former 
]»rivil(*g(*s to th(‘i'ullest extent ; that they should iH*ec‘ive 
tlu‘ villagt‘s, thirty-eight in numhiT, which they had 
been jillowed to punTasc* l>v tlu' l^hnpi'ror Farokhsir, 
but of wliieh tluy luul never obtained [)ossessio]i ; that 
they should Ih‘ p(‘nnitte<l to fortify Calcui (a and to coin 
money ; and that all goods und(‘r their [)ermits should 
pjiss <luty fr(‘(‘ throughout thc‘ country.’* A demand ha<l 
^ l*hi8 article is moiljliccl l>y an agrccinont t»n the |)art of the Coiuj>any, 
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])eeii made for compensation for all the property jdiin- 
dered, hut the nabob would only af»Tee to pay for that 
seized by his oi-der and broiii^ht to account in his treasury. 

The Company on their part engaijfed to conduct 
themselves within the naIeoh’s jurisdiction as formerly, 
to do violence to no one, and to give up defaulters 
and oliendervS. 

In a letter n^turning his ratification of the treaty, 
the nabob solemnly promised to estecan the (‘ueinies of 
the Knglish as his enemi(‘s, and to assist the latter to tlie 
utmost of his ]) 0 \ver, and h(‘ solicited a corresj)ond- 
ing assurance on tlie ])art of the Knglish riovern- 
ment. Separate engagcMuents, (‘xpr(‘ssed with ef|ual 
sol(*miiity, were sent to him by ('livi* and Watson, but 
]io formal treaty of alliance was drawn lip. 

The treaty (*oncluded was mtither honourabli^ nor 
seemre. It did little more tliaii ri‘pl;u‘e tlu‘ partit‘s 
where they stood befori* th(‘ war, and did liot puni>h 
the na])ol) for tlu* outragi* by which that war was 
occa.^ion(‘d, or indi'inniiy tlie Company for lh(‘ expenses 
at wliich it liad lH‘en carric‘(l on. It afforded no se(‘u- 
rlty against tlu*. naliob’s renewing hostilitu^s as soon as 
the Ifritisli forces wen; withdrawn, and did not make 
the least jirovision against a comlnnation ];etwi‘(*n th(‘ 
nabob and the French, or even against tlu‘ ojauaitions 
of the French themselv(*s. 

Nevertheless, in the weak state of the JJritish land 
force;, it Avas tliought liighly advantageous. Watst)n, 
however, couhl not i)e jiersuaded that the nabob Avould 
sign it, and, Avhile it was yet jiending, lie sent his flag 


in wliicli tlioy that ihe buBinoss thuir bictorics Hliall bo carriotl 

on agreeably to former i>nictice; and tlie nabob’s orders f<»r carrying this 
article into effect direct their goods to be piissed duty free according to 
the king’s grant and to previous usage. 
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captain to urge Clive to strike another blow at the 
enemy, and even suggested his consulting his oflicers 
if he himself had any hesitation about the measure. 

Some time pr(‘vioiis to these last transactions, there 
had b(;(in hopes of maintaining a hx^al peace with the 
French in Bengal notwithstanding the war between 
th(‘ nations. Soon after tlie recovery of ('alcutta, tliey 
had sent deputies to ])ropos(‘ a treaty, but it had l>een 
brok(*n off a[)parently fnjin the English insisting that 
they should take part against Surfij-ii-l)oula. 

The peac(* with the nabob now dictate<l a s{)eedy 
s(‘ttl(‘ment ol‘ tlu* <ni(‘stion with them. (’live? had 
1 ‘eceived rept‘ate<l and urgtait call> from the t h>vernmeut 
ol* ^fadras. wlio were ihems(‘lves in gn‘at dang(*r frofii 
th(* Fnan'h, and was ardently <l<‘sirous ol‘ rc‘turning to 
the Coast, l)ut durst not leave th(‘ goveiaimeiit of (’lian- 
dernagfa* unlettered beliind him. An o\erture for 
a lioutrality unclogg(Ml with the former sti|)ulations 
had been made* at liis sugg(‘stion, but. as no answer 
had l>een returned, he concurred with Watson in the 
e\pe(liem*y (»f an iniiuediate attack on ('hnndt‘rnag(a\ 
])rovidi‘d the nabolfs consent (*ould Ik* ol)tained; without* 
that, both ]>arties agrei'd that no olfeiisive o}K‘rations 
could be thought otA The nabob was aceonlingly 
itp])lied to, on the grouml ol* his engagtanent to regard 
the enemies of th(‘ English as his own.''^ He* ga\c* no 
dire(‘t answer, but announced that Bus.sy was about to 
march into l>engal, and that a large I'h’cnch fleet wouhl 
soon 1)1* in tin* Canges, and called on the British officers 
to assist him in repelling the invasi(m.‘‘ 

" letter ef Fet>ruary 1 to the Couri Directors. (Intliu House.) 

^ Clive’s letter to the Court 4»f DirecUu-s, diiteil February (India 
Uou.se.) The date is from Oriiie, ii. L*ir>. 

” Oriiie, ii. Kid. Watson’s letter in Ives, 117. Clive’s letter of 
February (India House.) 
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Thono’li tliis seemed an indirect attempt nt intimida¬ 
tion, it was resolved to construe it into a consent, and 
to tbree the nalK)l) to an (‘X})licit declaration hy actin£( 
nj)on it without delay. With this view Clive crossed 
the river. l>iit the naboh had ])revionsly made nj) his 
mind, lie had sent a su])ply of 10,000/. to the FriMich, 
and had or(lere<l his ji;uvernor of Ilh^li (to whom ho 
despatched a reinforcement) to support them to the 
utmost of his powta*. On hearini»* of Clive’s march, he 
sent a ])erempt()rv prohi))ition to his advance, and 
threattaied to join the Fremh il* tlie attack W(‘r(‘ ])er- 
severcMl in. On this Clive re1nrm‘d to (bl(Mitta, and 
solemn assuran(X‘s wen* sc‘nt to the nabob tliat no attack 
should be mad(* without liis cons(*nt.^ 

ddu* n(‘uotiatioijs for a lo(‘al p(*a<*e with the Freni'li 
were* ren(‘Wed at the sanu* time, and terms which W(*re 
to l)e eaiaraiiti'C'd l>y the nabol) wen* tae*r(‘e<l on and 
drawn out for sienatun*. So much was the (pu*stion 
]ook(‘d on as s(‘ttl(‘d, that Clivt* made r(*ady to (‘inbark 
with part ol‘ his troops for Madras.- Hut when the 
terms wen* s(*nt to M atson for his confirmation. In* 
]u)sitiv(‘ly refused to accede to thcan until th(‘y should 
hav(* bet'll sanctioned by tlu* Siijinane (Jovi'rnnuait at 
l\)ndicheriy. lie ]>oint(‘d out that witliout such a (*on- 
firmation tlu'y woid<l n<it be bin<lin^' (*ven on tin* sub¬ 
ordinate e<)vernm(*nt, still less on the su])(‘rior one, or 
on any French commander, naval or military, who mi^ht 
(;nU*r llengal under a s(‘parate autliorit}^ ; he ridiculed 
the giianuitee of the nabob, avIio Ikj said lui<l not per¬ 
formed one Jirticle. of* his own intaty, and ought, himself 

^ Watson’s lotU'r, Tves, 121. Orino, ii. UJT, 138. Clive’s lutter to 
Watts, (bitvd Marcli 1, in Malcolm’s , i. 185. 

' Scrafton, tV,). See also Clive's letter dated February 22. (India 
House.) 
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to 1)(* tnuited as an eiuany if lio did not fulfil liis eii^ai^e- 
ni(‘iits within t(ai days. Tlaise o}>jcctions were perfcjctly 
W(‘ll founded, l)ut tluy oui>iit to liave b(u*n hrouLcht for¬ 
ward before* tlu; terms wvvv ti<;’re(id to. In in>istin<i; on 
lh(*ni now, A\hitson sliowed little rea'anl to the lionour 
ol'liis eoll(‘aji;nes, and made* an ill return lor tlnnidelity 
with which the Fr(‘neh Inal a<‘ted in the ])n*c<*<linii: 
jK‘riod. ()n tlH‘S(* e'J'onnds they W(?n* indiLfnantly repelled 
l>y (’liv<‘. lie fiirtlu*!* iirucd lliat lullnv a ratification 
could bi‘e‘Xj)e<*t(‘d to arrive from Ih indich(*rry, the s(‘ason 
for the depart iin* of the. Dritish ti'oop^ would have* 
])assed. and In* insisteel that tlu* ti’(‘a!y should (‘ither 
Ik; siiiiieel immediatt*ly and uneomlitioiially. or that it 
shenild be broken o/f at once*, and an attack made on 
(’hjindernaii'eh’. li* neiilei* ol* th<*s(‘ plans wa> adoptt‘d, 
lie announe(‘<l hl> iiite-ntiem of immediate*!v reiiirnini»’ to 
Madras.' 

At this juncture Watson re‘(‘eiveel otlieial notie‘e‘ of 
the war with 1*'ranee*. touct]n*r with suitable orders from 
the? Admiralty, tuid thouLdit it ]x*e*ame his duty te) en- 
the Frencli whe*re*ver he femnd them. uide‘ss lie 
should be r(‘strained by a prote*st on tlie* part of the 
(’ompany’s (iovernnu*ntA lie tlierelore* aere'cd to an 
immediate attack, pr<n’ide‘d the nabob’s conse-nt eoulel 
he* obtaine*<h Stroiiii* r(*monstranc<*s lia<l b(‘en aeldressed 
to tliat prince on liis ne)n-]>erformance e)f tlie treat}" ; 
and Watse)n in partie*ular lia<I tlireatemed war if the 
execution wereAlelaye'd.*’ At tlie same time the nabob 

In tins rein(HistraiK’o Clive notices the arrival of the missing ships 
and of a reinforcement from llomhay, but declares that those circum¬ 
stances do not diminish the necessity of immediately concluding the treaty. 
These lettei-s are given at full length in the appendix to the First Report 
of the Committee Ac. of the Ihmse of Commons, 1772, 122. 

‘ See his letter in Malcolm's (Vfiv, i, ISO. 

* Watson’s letter in Ives, 124. 
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received iHtelligence, wliicli lie believed, that Alimed 
ISliali DiiiVnii had inarched from Delhi Avith the intention 
()1‘ conquering Hengal, and under the influence of this 
ncAV alarm he had ajiplied to the English for assist¬ 
ance' and offered them 10,000/. a month for the co-opera¬ 
tion of their army. In such circumstances it seemed 
j)rol)al)le that the nabob would at length give his con¬ 
sent, and the majority of the committee determined to 
make one more effort to obtain it Indore they signed the 
neutrality. They rc'solved that their force should in thi' 
nu'antime advaiu'e on ('hand(*rnag(>r, but that if the 
nabob should still obji'ct to hostilitii's, th(‘ treaty with 
the Fri'iieh slaaild be signed without further delay. 
Tlie nabob, thus presse<l by fears on all sides, told Mr. 
\\ atts in plain terms that he should no longer interf(*re 
Avith any attempt on Chandernag(T, and on the sanu' 
(lay, ]\rareh lO, he Avrott*to Watson, (‘oiiseiiting, though 
in ambiguous language', to tin* attack. 

< >11 the Uith he again changed his mind, and again 
issued a j)OsitiA"e prohibition. Hut hostilities had com- 
iiieiieed on tlie 1 1th, and on the 2»lrd the garrison was 
com])elled to surrender, clnelly by the gallantry of the 
iiaA^al force. The defence had been maintained Avith 
great bravery, and had oeeasion(‘d heavy loss on both 
sides.^ 

® Keourd.s at the India House; Oriue; Scraftoii. It apiK'jirs fnuu the 
records tliat Mr. Beclier Mas for si^uiiii^ flu* luMitrality at once, that Mr. 
Drake tliought it M ould lx* nugatory without Watson’s consent, and other- 
M’ise gavt? an indistinct iipinion ; but Clive and Kiljiatrick M'cre for the 
line stated in text. From Clive’s evidence it Jiiipears tliat Kilj»atrick was 
at fir.st for an immediate neutrality, but cliangod on Clivo assuring him 
that the British force was suilicieiit t<» encounter tlio nalxd) and the 
French together. Jt w'as never j>roj»osed to attack tlie French M'ithout the 
nabob’s consent; but it was probably anticipated, as hapi>eiied in effect, 
that the nabob might change his mind after the siege hod begun under 
his sanction. 

Watts’s letters at the India House; Ives; Scrafton. Clive’s own 
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The success of tlic was promoted by Xan- 

coindr, governor of Hugli (afterwards so celebrated from 
the (‘ircumstaiic.es of liis death). Me liad corrupted 
by ()mi Chaiid at tli(‘ time of Clive’s first march, and lujt 
only Avithlield tlie aid lie was ordered to afford to the 
fV(*neh, but continually misled the naliol) with false 
intt‘llig(‘nc(‘. 

I>uring the si(‘ge the nabob had b(‘en alternately 
onl(*ring and countermanding pn^jiarations for mardiing 
to the reli(‘f of ('hand(u*nag/>r. But wluai the place fell 
he warmly congratulated ('liv(‘ and Watson on their 
victory ; iie set aliout iulfilling tlie articles of liis tivaty, 
and. b(‘fore th(‘ end of the n(*xt month, exc(‘])t tlu*. re¬ 
storation of the guns he had taken at ('asiniliiiziir, 
the sanction nt‘(‘essary ibr the traiisier ol‘ Th(‘ tliirry- 
eight villages, and the settlement of sonu' p(‘cuniary 
payments which he might in reality hav(‘ thought 
rloubtful, he had nearly accomj>lislu‘d tin* whole oi* his 
(*ngag(‘nu‘nts.*^ But he uscmI every means to ])revent 
any 1‘urlher r(‘duciion of the power of the French, he 
secretly took into his service a Ixxly <»f their troops 
which ha<l escaptnl from (1iandernag<'»r undia* ]M. Law, 
lie rcdoubh‘d his ajiplications to Bussy to advance, and 
he formed an entrenched camp umler his l>i\\iin Kai 
Diilab at IMassy, between his capital and ChamU‘rnag«>r. 
Copi(*s of some of his letters to Bus^y were fouml after 
the taking of Murshidfibfid.*-^ The first is supj>osed to 
be wi‘itten about the end of February, and jnvsscs Bussy 
to mov(‘ to the defen<*e of ('handernagfjr : but this letter 
refers to an earlier om‘, in which the nabob had apjilied 

acc()ui\t in liis evidciico, though correct in the main, is, as might be ex¬ 
pected, inaccurate in particulars. 

” Watts’s letters, April 9, also .Vpril 2d or 28. 

These letters are i>rinted in Ap. V. to the First Rejiort id the Oom- 
uiiHee of the House of Oomiuons, 1772. 
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for Jill auxiliary force of 2,000 men, without any refi*- 
rence to (liandernagor being thivatened. AsM. UuHKy, 
in tlie very beginning of the year, gave out tliut lie was 
marching to settle luaigal, it is ])robable this hotter 
was written soon after the arrival of the hhiglish arma- 
nuait in the (hinges. These invitations wiu’e continued 
(wi(!i increased expressions of bitl(‘rness against th(‘ 
Knglish) after the fall of (liandernagi'n* ; orders to his 
own oilioers, and rec'omnuaidations to i‘oreign states to 
assist JJussv in his march, wei’i^ forwarded during 
the time when tlie nabob was ]>roressing tlu‘ gn^itest 
Iriiaidshi]) for the Knglish ami offering tlu^ aid of all 
his for(!es to r(*j)el Ihissy’s invasion.^ Ibissy had been 
induced by them to march to the point in his tt‘rritorv 
n(‘arest to Hengal, and would proi>ably have (‘ontiniU‘d 
his advance if h(‘had not been discouraged by the lidl 
of Chandernag<')r and tlu* irr(.‘'<olution exhibited by the 
nabob.^^ 

These particulars had not yel come to tlu‘knowU^dgi* 
of the admiral an<l the committei*, but tliey were well 
aware that a continual corri‘sj)()ndence was k(‘])t up with 
lUissy, and tluy were aj)prised by their friends at 
Alursliidabad, that the. naboi) was only waiting his 
op])ortunity to gratify his favourite wish of rooting 
them out of iJengal.** 

Idle knowledgi* of tliesi* jirojects made them more 
eager to completii the extinction of the Fnaich power 
in tlu* province, and likewise* more indifierent to the 
otfence that th(‘ir ])r<M‘eedings might give to the nabob. 
Th(*y [)r(;ssed that |)rince to allow them to attack tlie 
French factories at Casimbazar and other places, and 

‘ Nabob’s letters to Admiral Watson of April 2 and April 14. Ives, 
140 and 142. Oniic, ii. 201. 

Letters from Watts of February 25, 26, and April 28. 
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insisted on liis witlidniwingliis protection trom M. Law. 
d'lie nabob at lirst aHected to agree to tlie:r demands, 
])ut stipidaU‘d tliat the English should indemnify him 
lor th(‘ loss of the duties paid by the french, and should 
heeome bound for the debts o\\(‘d by that nation to Ids 
subjects, ('ontrary to his exp<‘ctation, the British im- 
mediatelv a<>*r(vd ; on which he n‘tra'*ted his oiler and 
more openlv showe<l his resolution toi)rot(M.*t the french 
int(‘rests. As the (Kenands wtu’e continued h(^ became 
mor(‘ and mni*<‘ ii*ritated, ])ut wavered in his conduct 
according to his humours and expectation^ ; actuat(‘(l 
ah(‘rnat<*ly by his ho[)es from Bussy and his fi^ar^ ot 
(;iiv(‘, and scarcely less by the re]H)rfs which he conti¬ 
nued to ri'ceive ol’the advance or retreat of the Duninis. 
Atom* time he profe>sed the utmost cordiality toward.^ the 
British, and ordere<l M. Law to march out of Mursliid- 
{ibild, but supplied him with moiu*y and ammunition, 
and stationed him within (‘all ; at another time he drove 
th(‘ i'mglish N’akil * with ignominy Irom his ])r(‘seiu*e, 
thr(‘ateiu‘d to impah* ]\Ir. W attsg and avowed his de- 
termiication never tt> rest till h(‘ had extirpated the 
British. 

riie committ(‘e by this time began to see the impos¬ 
sibility ol’ depending on the nabob, and to contemplate 
a renewal of tlu* war which hitherto they certainly liad 
been desirous to avoid. Ihe admiral wrote a strong 
remonstrance to the nabob, insisting on his fultilling 
his engagements, and calling on him, as a proof of his 
siiKvrity, to desist from jirotecting the enemies of the 
British nation ; he declares that while there is a French¬ 
man in the country he will never cease pursuing him, 
but ends by conjuring the nabob to preserve the peace 

* Native a^oiit. 

•* Watts’s letter April M in Malcolm’s ("Vm'o, 220. 
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April 19. 
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by a faithful adlieroncc to his enf>;ao;eineHts. Clive ap¬ 
pears to liave written in still stronger terms. 

J>iit tliese letters had no effect either in soothing or 
intimi<lating the nabob. He ])ublie]y tore a letter from 
Cliv^e ; declared tliat he could bear no more, but saw 
he should he obliged again to march down against 
the English ; and ordered j\Iir ehifir to reinforce IJai 
Diilah, promising him ten lacs of ruj)ees if he would 
desti‘oy the objects of his disjdeasure.' 

ddi(\se violent measures were ascril)(‘d by Clive to 
some intelligeiice tiie nabob Iiad irceived ol‘tlie advance 
of r>ussy or tlie retreat of* the l>urninis. They con¬ 
vinced tIk' disaffected chiefs of the nabob’s court tliat 
war with the English Avas become' inevitalile, and on 
the same day a jirinc.ipal nuauber of* their body nia<le 
ov(*rtures to Mr. W atts for a secret alliance' with that 
nation. 

d'hc insolence and crue'lty of Suraj-u-1 )oula liael 
long since di.sguste-d tlieisc about liiin. He struck daggat 
S<‘t on the face not long after his e'onejiu'st e>f (’aleutta,^ 
and he afterwards often threaiteaied to have liim earcum- 
cised.'^ He iiisulte'd liis Mahometan ediie'fs by taunts 
and scurrilous language, and k(*pt them in ce)n>tant fear 
of their livens from his suspicions, his trc'achery, and liis 
violence.^ Tlicre was hardly a man among them whom 

Tlie adiilirars letter is in Ives, t43. For Clive’s reiiionstrance see 
the Mchioirs of the Jli roluiion in Jionjnl (aiioiiyinoiiSy but apparently 
^vritten fnuii Mr. Watts’s information). The records at the India House 
are incomplete at this ])eriod, and no letter from Clive ai)pear8 in them. 

' Letter from Watts, dated April 20 (Malcolm’s (HivCy i. 232); Letter 
from Clive to Watson (Malcolm’s CVire, 234); Letter from Scrafton 
dated April 20. (India House.) 

” Letter from a Dutch agent at Casimbazdr in September 17n0. (India 
House.) 

'* Seir ul Mntakherhf, i. pt. 2, 750. 

’ nl Mvfakli(')utiy 710, 724, 727, 702. 
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Iio IkkI not incnticed w itli death ; and Mir flafir told 
Mr. Watts tliat he never went to the palace without ex¬ 
pecting assassination.** The discontent of tlieold chiefs 
and ministers was increased l>y the ascendancy of two 
n|)start fjivourites, Mdhon Lsd and Mir Madan ; one a 
Hindu and onea Mussulman—one assumingthe control 
of civil business, and the other of the army.'* 

Tlie iirj^t to a])j)ly to the Knglish (A])ril 20) was 
Kluida ^ ar Khan Latti, an oihcer of some consetpuaicc 
coniKtcted with daggat Set.*' He made gi’eat offers 
through that ])owcrful linancier on condition of being 
])Iaec(l on Suraj-u-Hoiila’s masnad, but a few days 
aiUTwards (probably A})ril 21), a similar })ro])osal was 
r(‘c‘t‘ivi*d from Mir fb-ilir, wlio was married to Ali \ erdi’s 
sister, and was one of tlu‘ ])rincipal commanders in tin* 
army. He ])roposed tliat hims(‘lj‘. Hai Diilab, and some 
other cliicfs whom he name(l should join tin? J^higlish, 
and set upas nabob whatever pia’soii sliould be tliought 
most suitable/’ i )n rec(*iving theiirst of tlu‘se overtures 
th(' (‘omniittec* caiiKi to a resolution that, as they might 
In? forcc<l into a war owing to the tiekh* and uncertain 
tianper <»!’ tlu* naliob, they shouhl authorise CTive to 
sound tlu* dispo>itions of the great men at court, and 
learn how they stood affected in n*spect to a revolution. 

At the same tim<' tluy resolved to withdraw the 
public property iVom Murshidjibfid, and to send agents 
to the southward to waitch Ihissy and endeavour to 
})rovail on the local chiefs to ojipose his advance.' 

On a subseiiuent day the committee received Mir 

' Scnifton, 175 and 17<»- 

” Watts'a inttor to tho Committee, May 20 or 28. (India House.) 

* St'ir nl Mniakfu rin, 720. 

Scrafton, letter of April 20. (India llonse.) 

*’ Watt's letters, May 20 and 28; Scrafton's letter, May 28. (India 
House.) 

’ CoiiBultation of April 211. (India House.) 
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Jiifir’s projiosal, aloiio^ witli lottc'rs from Mr. Watts of 
April 2(5 and 28, and from Mr. Scrafton of April 28, 
acquaintini^* tlioni tliat certain accounts liad been re- 
c(‘ivc‘d ol‘ tlic rc^treat of tlic', Diirranis, and that the 
nabob had broken out into fresli excesses. It liad 
l)cen determim'd to withdraw tlie rarrison aloim 

o O 

with tlu* propi'rty from (hsinil)iiz;ir, but as tlu' men at 
that ])lace AA^ere chiefly Frencli deserters and unarmed, 
it Avas not thought prudent to entrust tlie (vs(‘ort ol’ the 
treasure to them alom* ; twenty sc‘j)oys, Avith some sj)are 
arms and ammunition, Avere tliercfoiv sent from lliij^li 
al)out A])ril 21 .^ 'Hiis party liad • Innai stojiped on its 
march by Ibii Diilab, on Avliicli the nabob cauj^ht u]) 
the idea that (liA^e Avas s('cret]y d(*spat(‘hin<i; a powerful 
force to the neiuhbourhooil of* tin* cajiital. He sent a 
body of troops to enter and s(*ai’cli the factory, and 
issued orders to cut off tlie ears and noses of any soldit‘rs 
or other pc^rsons Ixhmi^ing to the Fn;^'lish who should 
lie on board of boats in Avliic^h ammunition should be 
discoveretl. Heat the same time directed a reinforce¬ 
ment estiniate(l at 10,000 nuai to inarch to IMass}^ 
ordercxl out his own tents Avith the intcaition ol’ I’ollcjwing, 
and sent instructions to M. Lbaa^ to suspemd his march 
and ])re])are to return Avhen summoned. On the* sanici 
eveninj^ a hitter from Olive led him to (•ountcTinand the 
latter jiart of his ordcTs,*^ but n(‘Xtdav the* rchiforcement 
actually marched under Mir dfdir.^ 

All these subjects Avere fully discussed in the com- 
mitteci of May 1, on Avhich occiasion Clive AA^as prc^seiit. 
They came to a resolution that no dcipcaidence could 
bci ])laced on the friendship or honour of the nabob, and 


” Letter from Clive to Casiiiibaziir. Malcolm’s Clive^ i, 232. 
'* Scnifton’s letter of April 28. (India House.) 

* Orme, ii. 150. 
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tliat a revolution hi the ^overnnient would be extremely 
a(lvaiitaj^(?ous to tlie (V)iii[)aiiy’s aflairs. 

They assiji'ii their reasons for proniotinL»‘ such an 
(‘Vent at l(‘n!L»:th, under tliree heads. 1. Hie nabob’s 
ori^^'inal insine(‘i-ily in his engagement ; ]>roved by his 
non-fiiKilment of tin* conditions, es}K*eially in the in- 
aile<juaey oi‘ his iH‘enniary |iaym(*nts.“ 2. llis evident 
int(‘ntion to break il now ; j>roved by his favour to the 
Fri‘neli, his invitations to Hussy, his pn*})arations 
againsl an attack, and tlu* opinion ol‘ all men tlnit h(‘ 
was r(‘solA(‘d upon a rn])tnre. 3. "I'lie general discon¬ 
tent, and the probaliility that a revolution would be 
elleele«l without tlieir aid, in which ease tliev would 
lost* all the advantage that might bt* obtained by taking 
a share in it. 

(hi these groumls they <letermined to support Mir 
fijilir, and fixed tin* terms on which tiny w'ere To 
promise their alliance.** 

At tliis time all eorr(‘spondem*e with Murdiidjibad 
W’as earri(‘d on thi’oiigli t’]iv(\ w'lio usuallv rc'sided in 
eamii, but went toi’aleutta w hen anything of importance 
came before the* eouiieil. At other tini(‘> he k(‘pt tluau 
acijuaitited with the proe(‘edings at the nabob’s court, 
and eomnmni(‘at(‘<l their instruetion> and >uch as lu^ 
liimM‘lf thought (‘\|u‘dii‘nt to Mr. Watts. It was th(‘n‘- 
fore by (Ti\(‘ that the abovi* n'solutions w(‘ri‘ ianili(‘d to 
Watts, lli.^ h‘tt<‘r is dated May ami gives authority 
to Watts to .modify the terms in such manner as his 

* For oiu* instaiio', lie only allow (»7,sa0/. ft»r the \\hi>le ninoiint 

of pntjtorty taken at OaleuUa, ^^lliIe the eoinniittee allej^eil that the 
privati! l<>H«e.s of tlie Kumpeans alone anionnied to ten times that ^ahlc. 
ilo denied that he was responsihle for money embe/./led hy the governor 
whom he phieed in tlie town. 

Proceedings of the ('t>mmittee at the India House, and the letter of 
the Seleet C\uiimitteo to the Directors, Si'plemhor 1, 
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knowledge of the state of affairs on tlie spot may suggest 
to him. 

The nature of the transactions with Mir flafir 
re(|uire(l profound secrecy, and his proposals whcai 
first transmitted hy Mr. Watts were a(^(‘ompanied l)y 
suggestions that il‘ the (‘ommittc'e sliould (l(‘t(‘rmin(‘ on 
a rupture they should put off the aj)pc‘anme(‘ of it ; 
they should withdraw their troops, and ainiisi' tla^ 
nabob with discussions al»on1 eomni(‘reiaI matters and 
the fullilment of the trc‘aty, wliile they reiiiovcMl tlicir 
projKTty and perfec*t(‘(] tlub* ])lan'<. Aecordiugly, in 
his letter c»f May 2 Clive infoianed Mr. Watts that he 
had addivsse(la soothing h‘tti*r to tlic nabob, ;iiid should 
retir(‘ to ( aleiitta nc'Xt <lay ; and in dn* sanii* h‘rier la* 
sent a messagi* to a>snre Mu* d;ifir that In* would staial 
by liini wliile he liad a man l(‘ff. tind that he liad no 
doubt of bc*ing tihh* to S(‘iy.e tlu* naboh's p(‘ison or to 
drive him out ol‘ ilic* country.'* 

This system ol* double-d(‘aling was ke|)t uj) to tlu^ 
end. The Knglisli eontinuc‘d to prt‘ss tin* nahol) to 
r(*mov(‘ all fe^irs about juniee by withdniwing liis troops 
and fulfilling his agreement, wh(*n they had r(‘s<)lvc*d, 
and had engaged to Mir rhilir, that no act of the nabob's 
sliould jireveiit their making wtir. The luibob, howcwcT, 
was not decciived ; Ids fears kc*j)t him more than tiwake 
to the de*sign8 of Ids encanicis. Jb* kejit liis army in the 
fi(*l(l, retained M. Law in liis ]>ay, continued Ids corre¬ 
spondence with M. liussy, nn<l look(‘d impati(*ntly to the 
time when he should be. an obj(*ct of terror in Ids turn.^* 
Meanwhile the arrangetmait of the terms was going 
on. Mir dafir on his d(*parture for Plassy had left u 
confidential s(;rvant at Murshidalnid, with whom Mr. 
Watts continuerl to consult. He also k(?j)t up a cor- 

^ Malcolm’s C7/rc, i. 240. 

•’ Letter from Watts, May 11. (India House.) 
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rcs|><)iul<*n(H‘ witli (Mivc, aiul l)y these mojins he had 
niodihed tlio terms s(*nt from ( alcutta in such a rnariner 
as to render them more* advantatreous to the; Company, 
at tin* same* time tliat s(‘veral of tin* articles wliieli 
wen' not aec'eplahle In Mir diilir wert* struck out. I?ut 
wlien thing's s(*(*med tendiiiii* rapidly to a conclusion, 
an une\p(H*ted ohstnatlinn aroM* which hmue'ht the 
whole' j>lnt In the* Ve ry brink oiMisenveay. 

()mi ('hand, tlie^uyh vindictive and impla<*alde*, wa> 
still me)re‘ avarie*ieui> ; and after he iniind hi^ inre*re‘^i> 
inve»lve‘d with thn>e of the* h.!iL!'Ii>h, he ca>t aside* the 
re‘me‘mhrane*e‘ of'the* ii)jiine*> he* ha<l r<*e-e‘ive*d from tlie iii. 
and took an active* j»art in promotine’ their vie*ws at the* 
native* e*ourt, not. howt‘Vcr, witlie>ut e»ccasi(>na!ly injnrin;_i‘ 
tlu'ir inte‘re‘>1> hy pe‘tty fraiels for his own ju'ofit. It 
was thre)ueii him that ove‘rture*s had In'eai re*c(*ive*d fnun 
flaire-at Se't and Latti‘‘ : and, although he* was an o]>)ee*t 
e)f elistru>t and ave*i>ie»n to Mir dafir, who insi.ste‘d lliat 
he*she)uld have* ne> share* in tlie* ne*e'otiutie)n e>r kne)wle*ele'e 
e)f its e*\istcnce, \'(‘t A\"atts, jmle’inu' it imp(»ssihlc to 
e'lude* his sii>i>icioiis, tlioue’ht it he*.^t toe*ntriist liim witli 
the* se‘crct, and admitle‘d him without re‘se‘rve inte) his 
e*ounM*ls. Se) t'ully did ('live* partake in this cemfidence', 
that in his instrucliems to Watts he eU‘>iivel him to 
consult with ()mi ('haial ein any mexlifie'atiems that niiulit 
he re*<iuire*d in the tre*aly ; and so we*l! was In* disposed 
to rewarel his se*rvie*e*s that he* suti’n'e‘‘'^t^*d tiie insertiein 
e)f a se*|>arate' article* in the* tre*ary to preiviele a comj)e*nsa- 
tie>n for his losse's at ('alcutta/and afterwards authe>riseel 
a jiremiise' tei him of live vvut. ‘ on whate*vcr me>ne'y 
lie n/m-ht re'ceive on the* new contra(*td ^ 

'I’lu; iiatiiro ainl cxti'iit 1)1’lliis last arc not clear, 

* Scrafton’H letter of May 20. (Imlm tl.niae.) 

’ (^Urc, i. 24e). 

Mr. Watts’s lottcr of May 14; First Riiuut, 2P‘. I liavo rotainod 
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and it is not certain that tlie intention of conferring it 
- ^vas comniiinicated to Oini Chand ; but if it.had been 
offered to him at the largest interpretation, it would 
have fallen far short of the expectations he had already 
formed. The demand he made on Watts was for five, 
])er cent, on all Suraj-u-Doula’s treasure, and one-fourth 
of all his jewels ; and to give a coh)ur of j)ublic zeal to 
his own rapacity, he also recpiired that the taxes should 
lienceforth be limited to the rates at which they were 
levied under Jafir Khan. Sunij-u-l)()ula’s tn^asure was 
estimated by "Sir, Watts and the best iiifbrnu^d Kuglish, 
as well as by the generality of the natives, at forty 
millions sterling,^ an amount which it seians (‘Xtniordi- 
narv tliat people; of common S(ais(* should have* b(*li(*ved. 
but vhich would have raised Omi (liand’s expect(‘d 
receipts to two millions sterling,^ ind(*p(*n(h‘nt ol‘ the* 
j(‘wels. WIiat(‘vei* his r(‘eeip(s liiiglit have* provecl in 
reality, the lowest (‘>timat(* formed ot‘ tlaan at th(‘ 
time would, with the* je*we*ls, have fall(*n little* short e)l‘ 
e)ne milliem sterling.“ Of these* eleanands he* e‘e>uld not be' 

]\]r. Watts's w(ir<ls, in ;is totlic If the promise im- 

tive per cent, on tlie money to ]>e received under tlu;ni;w treaty, tlie 
amount w<inld liave been e<|ual to tliat (»f tlie same eommission afterwai’ds 
oranted to Uai Di'dal), which was otMhaaiS rupees (uj)\sards of (»0,(HK)/.). 
First fteiKtrt, 

Mr. Watts’s letter of May 14, First Ueport, LUa; Serafton’s retloc- 
tions, !U. ' W atts in the letti’r above referred to, 

e)riiiesays that the common j>e<*j)Ie rati-d the. nabub’s tri‘aHure8 at 
fortj'-live millions sterlinj^, but that better imjuirers supposed them to 
be four millions and a half .sterliii!<, on which, he adds, ‘ Omi (’hand’s 
share would have been b7b,(MK)/. .sterliiij^^ ’ (ii. lol). It is not clear bow 
this sum is com])uted, but it may be taken as tliat at whieli those who, 
likoOrme, took the most moderate view of the iialioh’s treasure, fixed 
the share of Oiiii (Miand. The jewels were supposed by the Kn^lish, after 
they had oj)[)ortuiiities of ascertaiiiiiio their value, to have been worth one 
million sterlin;< ((Mi\ e’s evidence, First Kep(»rt, loo), of which Omi (MiamFs 
fourth would bo 2r>0,<KM>/. Thus his demand at tlie lowest was for 
It is possible, liowever, thoiigli certainly not leconcilahle to his expres¬ 
sions, that Orine may have included the fouriJi of the jewels in the 
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prevailed on to abate one tittle, and lie tliniatened 
that if they were not eoinplied Avith he would r(W(^al 
the wliole conspiracy to the nabob. Habituated as h(i 
was to tlie risk of discovery, Watts wa> (lisinay(‘d 
at this iK^w daii;i;’er, which s(‘(‘ined about to involvci 
liiniself and his fi*i(‘nds in eonunon destruction. The 
a;i;itatiou of his mind may ])v, inferriMl by his sendin^jj 
three? hundnvl notes to Clive on the? <lay when the 
thnnit was held out to him ;an<l th(‘ nature of his 
alarm is shown in a conversation ol' the same day with 
^Iv. Syk(‘s.‘ lint tearful as was liis situation, he did 
not lose his (*n(‘ruy and <k‘eision. binding ()mi Chand 
inflexible*, lu* d<‘t(‘rmin(‘d to conclude* tin* negotiation 
witlamt furih<*r eonsultini^' him. At an Intt*rview with 
Mir datir's confnlential aye*nt, he* dri'W up el(‘ven ai*tie]es 
which comprised all the obje*e(s de*sir(Ml for lla* Company, 
and to which the ayx'iit assur(‘d him Mir dtilir would 
at»Tee. Amony those* stipulations was one* Ibr r>0() OOG/. 
to ()mi (diand. Watts probably Ibuml that tliis sum was 
the utm(»st Mir fbUir would have admitte<l, and took his 

e»7r»,0e(l/., whicli oc'casion a nnluctinn i*f ‘Jaevnee/. in tlir total 

amount. 

^ Mak'olm's !/tU nf iVir*', i. lfar> <». 

* Watts’s coTTt s|»on(lfiKa' with e’livi* has lu'vcr luon j»uhlislK«l, hur 
tljo suhstanct' <*f it aj»pi‘ars in (’liec's ovijU nru ( First in*]>ort, 1-taj, n\]k‘ 1 v 
ht'statfs t hat Watts ^\ n»to to hiiii ‘that OmiCliaml had iusistod <»n li\i’}*rr 
eauit. on tin* naho]>\s troasuro an«l tlnrry lacs of lujaa's in nu»iu v, and 
that if lu-ilit] not voin|»lv witli that dmuand, la* would iiunniliatily ac¬ 
quaint. Surajah Dowla with what was i^oini; on, and 3!r. Watts sliould ho 
put to doatli.’ Mr. JSykos'.s ovidi uct’ uivos luoio partioul.irs. Ho says 
(First UojHU’t, l4o), tliat ‘in thi* yoar 17h7 Ito wa.s statioiioil at tho sul>nr- 
eliiiato factory callo<l e’assiiuhazar, in oouiu il; that ho doos not know par- 
ticidarly tho tonus doiuamU d hy < )iui Chainl; hut, Iu'JUlc on a visit to 
Mr. W'atts, ho found him itmlor j,u-oat aiixioty ; that Ito io<»k hiu\ asivh* 
and told him that Hiui Chand had hoiui throatmtiiu; to hotray thorn to 
Sorajah l)«)wla, and waudil ha\o thoiii all ninrd<Tod that nii^ht nnloss In* 
would i^ivo him .Homo assuraiioos that tho sum promi.sod him (hy ]Mr. Whitts) 
ahoiild he nnido j^<aMl,’ and, ‘that ho was undor tho groatost anxiot} how' 
to cunntoract the designs of e.»jui Chand.’ 
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diiluco of ()iiu Cluiiid’s acqiupsciii<4’, or ot' (’livo's fiii<liii;:»* 
out some (Uher wuy <>f uvertinj^ the daii^vr. 

Tlieso terms aeeom])aiiie(l Ills despateh of May 14, 
and reaelu'd tlie eoiiiudl on the 17th. 4’lie treachery 
of ()mi Cdiand excited e([nal surprise and indignation. 
Tluy immediat(‘ly struck out the article oivint;’ liim 
f‘)()0,0()0/., (hriaring (liat his hehavionr rather merited 
disgrace and pnnisliiuent at llu‘ir hands tlian sncli a- 
stij^nlalion in Jiis favour. Thi'y then agr(*ed to the 
otlier terms wifli someinodifi(‘ations, and aftcaavards jiro- 
(‘ecd(*(l to consider ‘ liow to d<‘ci‘ive ( hni fliand and pre- 
V(ait the dl'^closiire of the wholi‘ |>roiect.’ 1^'or tins 
])nrpoM* they adopted a ]>lan >iiggest(‘d l)v (1iv(\ tliat 
tliey slionld ])r(‘])ai-e two in^aties, one (‘oiitaining all tlie 
stipniations deman<h‘d )>y (hni ('hand, and flu' other 
omitting all iniaition ol‘ Ids name.*' lloth treaties wen^ 
to he signed liy th(‘contracting parti(*s. Imt (hat with¬ 
out the stijmlations was to he the onl\' one I’eallv 
hinding ; the oth(*r was only t(» ht* made use of to d(‘- 
c(‘i\'e ()mi ('hand, and was to ht‘ writt<ni on r(‘<l pa|K*r 
to di>>tinguis1i it IVom tlu^ trm‘ oik*. Admiral \\ atson 
refused to sign the <al>e treaty, declaring that ' Ik* woidd 
liav(* nothing to ilo with it : Ik; was a slramjrr to d('- 
ceiition ; they might do as they |)l(*ased.’It isdouhtiul 
wlietlier atiytJiing (‘Ist* ever j)assed on tin* snhject, hut 
the g(‘ntleman who had carried the treaty to Watson 
understood him to meat], tJiat thoiigJi Jie w'oiild not sign 
the ials(* tieaty himself, lu* had no ohj(‘ction to Ids 
name being imt to it hy some oth(*r ])(*rson. ('live, on 

^n>coe(lin<,^s^»f tlit! C«>iiiinittc(‘. Firsi of thu Coiiiinittet'of the 

House of CoinnioiKs, 1771?, 2l?0. Clive’M Ku;(; 4 es(if»ii is in Oniu\ and in his 
(►\vn evidciK‘ 0 , 

' Oaptiiin I*ivn-tun h t vidrijce (First Report, l.M). Muc*lM»f iiis evi- 
rlcnco is ut second hand, and a gooil deal of it is inaccurate ; hut the words 
(quoted he says he licanl from Watson himself. 
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tins, or(lore<l liis si^iintiire to 1>c iiflixed, and afterwanls, 
ill Ills civi(lt‘nc(‘ bc'fdiv l^arllanunit, divlared tliat lie 
understood tlu* a<lnjii*al to have ^aven his consent, lint 
that lie would liavt* ordere(l his name to he jmt there, 
wheth(*r h(‘ had eonsi niiMl or not/ 

WJiile i1k‘ answ(‘r from ( aleutta wa> .still ii. .si;sj>ejjse, 

()mi ('hand was eontriviniz: how he inieht niak(^ the 
most of th(‘ nalioh. In spitt* of. the remon.straiu’cs of 
Watts, to whom he im])arted hi> di*.sii»*n, he alarmed 
Sui*;ij-u-l)onla by dark hints of an im|>('iidin;^ (*\'il, 
which it miLilit (‘ost him his lile to make known. A\ li(*ii 
the nabob wa.s blinded by fc‘arand eiirio>ity, he reveale<l 
to him that the luiylish had xmt two yiaitlemen to 
Ihissy, and ihat tin* hVcaieh and lhie*li>h had aei'ciMl to 
unit(‘ tlua’i* lbr(‘e.s and di\ide lleiiyal betwinn them. 
Idle iiabol) was 1 Ininder.siruck at this intelli^i'iice. an<l 
()mi (’hand so artfully worketl on his e'ratiiude and his 
anxiety for further inf«»rmati(»n, that he prevailed on 
liim to o’ive ordei'.s for the imiiiediaii* r(\storatioii of all 
th(‘ nuniey found in his houM* at Calcutta (which ( h’lm.* 
lixe.s at I0,0()o/. ). for reimbursement foi* his losses in 
ima'chainlise and I'Heets, and for tin* diseharife td’ a 
debt ol‘ lt),ono/. owed him l)y the Iffija of IkinIwfin.''^ 
1'he first sum hi' reeeivi'd that very ni;Li'ht, thesecotal hi* 
set to work to aseei’tain ami rec(»\er withoul a ni(»ment’s 
delay, the third Nvas iMpially seiunv to him whether 
the alli(‘s idleeted their pur|K>se oi’ iiot.^ 

■ KvitU-iKT luTnri' Uu’ ('umiiiittco <»f the Uoiiso nf ComumiiN, 177-; 
jviul Orme. 

\Vaits\s U'tti r of May 17 m Malooliu's (YCv, i. ‘J-lo ; Oriiu’, i. loG. 
Ho liad boforo rocoivtul .soiiif i*oui|H‘nsatioii ; Ornio, 1-S. Tlu‘ Mrnh>ii's of 
tUv Hvrohififoi Ik lU loud (Iho iiiator.als of uliich aj»|K‘ar to liave been 
funuijlit’d by Mr. Watts), i^ivo tlu* particulars of tliis transaction ami tlu' 
tlalo, May lb (10) uhicli ai^ivcs uitli Watts's lottt'r, Init is totally silent 
( n the subject of Oiui (’haiKl's dciuaiuls ami the diMiblc treaty. 

'* Tlie extent of tlic concession made ti* <»mi Chaud in llie false treaty 

X •-> 
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Wlieii the ti’cuties iirriviNl it was evident that the 
- ]»pecautioiis iigainst detection were no more than were 


has boon thrown into obscurity by a statcnit'nt of Ornio’s, wliich has boon 
followed by otlier writers, but wliich I tiiul it difticult to reconcile with the 
printed doeiiiiients. He states (ii. 153), tliut in the articles dr<iwn up by 
Watts, throe millions of rui>ees (300,()()()/,) were mentioned for Oini 
(^Iiand, of which he supposes Mr. Watts had informed him ; and (in i>as^tt 
154) he says tliat in tlie fictitious treaty the sum alloited to him was two 
millions of rupees. Why a tictitious tnsity drawn uj) for the express 
purpose of satisfyiiii^ Ouii ('hand should fall a million of rupt‘(*s short of 
what had been iiromised him, is not ai»paient. Imleed, if Omi (3iand 
had so far receded from his extravaic-mt prideiisioiis as to come down to 
tlu; comparatively moderate sum of two, oi- evtui three millions of rujiees, 
which IMi'r Jafir also had agreed to pay, there hardly sih'Tus a sutlieieut 
motive for incurring the danger and discreilit of forming a tietitjous treaty 
at all. Most of the writers who have followed Orme in other resjiects lix 
the sum sti]»ulated for in the tictitious treaty at and aj»pear to 

regard i( as tlu‘ sum agreed on between Omi ('hand ami Watts. Ihit tlie 
]>;q>ers laid lichn’e l^rrliament show’ incontestably tliat t hiii ('hand never 
came to any conqiromise with Watts, ami never I'eeedeil from his original 
diunand of five percent, on tlie nahob’s treasures ,* and tlial tlie sti]uilali«»n 
ill the false treaty went to ilic full extent of that demand. Tlu*. folh»w- 
iiig is Mr. Watts’s account of the transaction, as communicated in his 
despatch to Clive dated May 14 (First Report, ‘ I showed the 

articles you sent up to Oini C'hand, who did not a])j)ro\e of them, hut in¬ 
sisted on my demanding for him li\e per cent, on all the naboh's treasure,, 
■which Avould amount to two crore of rnjaH'S, besides a rpiaitei' of all hi.s 
wealth; and that Mir datir .shouhl oblige liiinself to take from the zemin¬ 
dars no more than they paid in Jatir ('awn's time. . . . 'riie.se and 
many <dher articles, in whicli his own ambition, cunning, ami avariciou.s 
views were the ehii*f motivi's, he ]>ositively insisfi-d on, and would not he 
prevailed uj»on to recede from one article. )Vrcciv ing his oli.stniacy wonM 
only ruin our ailiiirs, and that we should alarm tlie jralousy and lose the 
go(»d opinion of all people, and that tlu* aeeoniplishim*nt of his treaty (if 
agreed to) would take some years—Mir .Jalir likewise having expressed an 
utter distrust and disgust at liis being anyways eonci rned in the tri'aty, 
and as delays are dangerous — I tlierefore, with ]N‘frose, had a nu*eting 
W'ith Mir Jafir’s conlidant, who sets out to-day witJi the acconipany'ing 
articles wdiich, he says, he is sure Mir datir will comply with.’ Of the 
articles just mentioned, the eighth stipulates for thirty lacs of rupees in 
favour of Omi Chand. From this narrative it is evident that there had 
been no concert Avith Omi Chand in ju-eparing the article in his favour, 
wliich is confirmed by CTive’s statement that Waits never promised him 
any sj»ecilic sum (First Rejant, 14tf). That Watts was far from thinking 
that he liud come to an ad justment w ith Omi (Jhand is also manifest from 
his earnest entreaties at the close of Ids despatcli, that tlio part relating 
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rondorod noccssary l)y the wary t(*in]H*r of Oini Charid. 
llo contiiiiK'd to doid)t and scrutinise 1o tlie last, and it 
was not till aftcanvards, wli(‘n ho. had returned to (Calcutta, 
and had bribed the nativ(‘ s(M*i*etary who copied tin* treaty 
to l(‘t him know if tliiire was anythin^; wronu’ in tlu* 
ratification, that h(‘ at haiiith re.sted satisfuvl. 

Whitts, who still thought his life and thosi* of his 
associate's inse'cun* as loiiirasOini ('hand nanaiiu'd at 
Murshidjibiid, us(‘d (‘V(‘rv ariiument to convince him that 
it was foi* hi.-, own intc'ri'st to withdraw to Calcutta ; 
))ut, as th(‘ insatial)l(‘ (wtortioner had moiiew to colleu't 
in th(‘ city, it was dilliemlt to draw his attention to any 
otlua* considia'ation. and when he Avas at haiLith per¬ 
suaded, all his skill was neea^ssary to indiua* th(‘ nabob 
to part with him. lie at haiLith se‘t out in comjiany 
with Mr. Scrafton. then i*(‘turninn' to Calcutta from a 


to iudividiijil may l>c kept inviolatdy sirret. ‘the critical situation of 
our atlairs rcmlfrini,^ .such a }irc<‘aiiti<»n iinlis[u‘nsahlc.' ^Vc possess no 
copy <»f the false (rt'aty, hut the evidence of Lonl (’li\e, win* framed it, 
.shows the I'xtenl <»f the stipulation in favour of Omi Chand. He says 
(First Jlep‘**'f» that ‘ tlu- tietitioiis treaty, ti» the he.^t of his remem- 

hraiice, stated thirty lacs and live per cent. u]»on tlu' treasures,’ and in 
answer to a <jiu\stioii ailded, ‘it miolit he tifty lacs for oii<fht he knows.’ 
Tlie statement re^ardino the tliirty or tifty lacs is obscure (it may per- 
)iai»H have been Olive’s (n\n estimate <*f the value of Omi ('liand’s sliare 
of the ji-wels), hut that relatino to the live per cent, is clear and i>ositive, 
ami sliows that the lowest sum wliich Omi Chand would have accepted 
was still, acc<»rdinjo ti) the most nuKlerate estimate at the time, about <)ne 
million Hterlin<^^ Sir .lolni Malcolm, \Nho had access to all Olive's corre- 
Rpondtuice, speaks of the limitation t») ,*l(M),(KJ0/. as a thino certain ; and on 
one ()ccasi(*n (i. 2115 t>) .seems to (juote three iinpuhlished notes of Watts's 
as proofs that such was the sum insisted on. Ihit the real intention of his 
qiiotatitm is only to prove tlie fact of Omi Chand’s threats, for in .another 
place (247) he says expressly that he finds ‘ no details of what passed with 
Omi (’hand in any of Mr. Watts’s letters;’ and his other }>roofs (pioted 
along wdth the three notes, refer to the danger alone, and not the amount 
demanded. In other places relating to Omi Chaiul, Sir John confines his 
references to authorities already printed ; and it is ]>rohablo that tlie whole 
narrative would have been more clear and consistent if it had iiiidergoiie 
the last revision of its distinguished aiitlior. 
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mission Avliidi 1u‘ had just ac(*om])lislie(l, and, alter 
alarminu* his iellow-traveller l)y sev(‘ral disaj)])earauees, 
Avliidi ]iowev(a* Aveiv promj^h'd l)y aA'aiM(*e and nncon- 
neeted witli any triniclierons di‘si^*n, h(‘ at Iasi n^aelic'd 
ral(Mitta. 11(‘ was re(*(‘ived Avilh cvcay a|>])(‘aranc(; of 
cordiality hy (1iA (‘an<l th<‘ sehrt coinmit1(‘(*. and con¬ 
tinued to ]h‘ tr(‘aie<l as a (Vicaid and (‘ont(MU‘rat(* until 
the fall ol* Suraj-u-Doula rcnd(‘]-cd all iurllna* dissimula¬ 
tion unn(H*(‘>sary.^ 

T1r‘ ol)j(‘ct ol* Scralton’s journ(‘v to ^Murshidjibiid d(*- 
s(*rv(‘s imaition. 

A Icltia- liad lH*(*n r(‘C(MA'ed hy Hraki*, ]>ur|)ortin<»* 
(o h(* from Ikdajij the l\'shwa. (derin<i* th(‘ alliance* of 
tin* Marat las and ]>roj)osini»' a (‘oniederacy aiLiainst tln^ 
iiahol). Tin* sau*acity ol* (/Ha'c suL!’m‘>l^‘d at once tin* 
})ro])ahiIity (^f this l)cinu' a conti'ix ance* of the iiahoh's, 
and tin* h(‘>t meaii^ <»f <!eleatiiiii’ h. It was det(‘rmin<*d 
to c<)mmuni(‘ate the letter t(» tin* ria))oh himsell*, who, il* 
in* had s(‘iit it to try tin* sineerily ui* tin* Ihiiriish, Avould 
he dec(av<*d Ijy his own sti*atau‘em. 

At tin* same tinn* tin* committ(*(* Wi'iH* at a loss how 
to explain tin* circmmstance of tin* douhh* treaty to Mir 
fhatir. 'J'hey thei’elore resol\ (*d to des])atch Mr. Scrai*ton 
on a special mission, as if to communieat(* Ikilaji’s l(‘tl(*r 
in tin* most s(‘(*ret and solemn mamn*r to tln*nahoh, ‘ hy 
Avdiich,’ tlj(*y say, ^ AAa* may iiain tin* nahoh’s confidencij 
and incline him to think us sinc(‘r(* in our fri(*inlship 
lor him,' hut in r(*ality to visit tin* camp at IMassy and 
procure ]\Iir Jjilir’s siunature* to the ixial and h(‘titious 
tr(!ati(*s.“ This avowal, Avithout h(*sitation, soft(*nin;»*, or 
apoloiiy, is a ])la’n proof of the conviction of the com- 
mitt(‘c that they Avere ])erfectly justilied in emjdoyiiii^ 

’ Orine, ii. 157. 

I*roceediii;^s of Un* Coiniiiitteo, May 17 ; First Report, 220. 
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Riijaiiist Sumj-ii-Donla t.lio samp dpceptioii that lie IkkI 
attem])t(‘(l to jmietisc* f)ii tluMii ; as if, by dp^radiiij^ them¬ 
selves to the h^vel ol* a. liarharian, tiny could shake oft* 
llie r(‘S])oiisil)ility im|)os(;d on tlean liy superior 

kuowl(‘,dLi‘(;. 

'rii(*y \v(‘re. disa]>])oiiit(‘d in l)otli tli(‘ir olijeets. Tlie 
nal>ol)\s vii»;ilanc(i prc'venle.d the intcu’vicw wirli Mir 
dj'dir, and tin* l(?tl(‘r from Ihilaji made, no u'rcat im])res- 
sion. TIk' only (‘(le(‘t of their proof ol* conlidiaH*!' was 
to induc(‘ th(‘ nahol) to withdraw liis ii*oo]» from Plas^y.^ 
d1i(* nauiMi of‘ Mil- djifir, who arriv(‘<l Ixdorc* tin* I'est, 
affordeil ;in oppoi*tiinily for consuhinu- liim throui»'h his 
native* ti!L!’(‘nt. when he d(‘(*lai-ed Ids a])]u*()hation of the* 
draft suhmitt(*d to him, and Scraffon s(*f oil* with it for 
(\deutta, as has he(‘n nn‘iition(*(L 

Ihit the* tretitN', thouiih accepted, had not heeai >ii»'ned, 
nor was thei*e any pi’oof of Mir rhifir's consent to it 
execjit the word of hi^ conlhh'iitial ayx'iit. Jt was tlK‘r(s 
fore* indispe‘nsahle for Mi*, Watts to liave ti me(‘tinL>; with 
liim, and such iiite^reoiirse was now l>e(*onu‘ nearly impos¬ 
sible* from the new or revived suspicions of the* nabob, 
ddiouuii Ik* lia<l r(*e*e*ive*d no information of the* ])]e)t 
a^»’ainst liim, it is not unlike'lv tliat vauaie* sui*mises weTc 
alloat of what was u'oinii^ e)n underhand, and from these 
or some ca[)riee* (»f his own, he* hael rece*iv(‘il ^lir rlfifir 
on his re‘turn with marke*d distrust and <lisple*asure*. A 
lew days afte*r, Mir rlfitir was re*movc<l ire>m his oftie’e* 
and command. Mutual je*alousy was mnv avowed, 
fliilir ceas(*el to j^o te) cemrt, and asseanbled his retain(*rs 
in his palace*, Avhile the nabeib surreuinde*d him with 
spi(*s, and se*cr('tly peisteel t;*uards on all the communica¬ 
tions with his re*hidence. 

Such was the* state* e)f thinu's in which Watts had to 
Scrafton’s letter of May 25. (India House,. 
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aftciiipl till interview. Tnistiiiij; his life to the fidelity 
of some of his servants, lie set out in a close litter, such 
as is commonly us(h 1 l>y women, ])tiss(‘d the <i;uards and 
s|)i(‘s iinsus])i*ctc(h and reaehiMl tlie a])tirtm(*nf wliere he 
was exjiected liy his coniederate. A full conference 
then took ])laee ; Mir dtitir sii>-n(‘d the treaty, swore 
ou tlu‘ Koran to observe it, tind, la 3 dn<>: his liand on liis 
son’s head, d(‘vot(‘d him to the divine vcaiiretincc^ il* he 
liiiiiseli* proved unfaithful to his (Miu'ai>(*ni(‘nt.* 

Tlu‘ terms ot'tlie tretity wiTe— 

1. 'riu‘ iirfic‘](‘s ayrecnl to ]>y Snr;ij-u-I)ouIti to re¬ 
main in foi*c(‘. 

2. Tlic* (‘iiemies of tlie Ihiulisli, Kuropean or Indian, 
to 1)C‘ llie enemies of the nabol). 

*>. ddie Freneli (iictori(‘s to lx* transfern'd to tin* 
Kimlish, and the* French n(‘ve‘r to Ik* allowed to ri*turn 
to Ih'iiii'al. 

4 to 7. f’oinpensation to be uTaiited (‘or losses at 
Calcutta Sec ,— 


To tlu‘<'oinp.'iiiy 
To tilt' Kur<»i»t‘:in iiilialiitaiits 
^J’o tlie native inlial>itant.H 
'I'o the Armenians . 


r»(M),(KK) 

2(Hh(XH) 

7 <h(HK) 


8. The tract witliin the Marattti <litcli ami (>(10 yards 
be^umd to Ik* ced(‘<b 

0. TJk* country to the* south of Calcutta as far as 
Calpi to be i»’i*ant(‘d to the* ( omj>any as a zemindfiri, siib- 
j(*ct to the usual jia^Tiuait ol*r(*v(*nue to the* nabob. 

10. The nabob to pay for any assistamu* he may 
reijuin^ from tin* Knji'lish. 

11. To erect no new fortifications on the river below 

llh<»li. 

Orme, ii. Itil ; Mt'iiunrs of fhr ]t>‘r.ohUi<nt,in Uvtujttl^ 08. 1 havo pro- 

fenetl the date in tlie latter to Orme’s, which is probably calculated from 
that in the treaty. 
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12. The above sums to be paid as soon ns Mir Jafir 
is established in the iz;<)vernment. 

These en^airenieiits are all on the jiart of MiT Jafir ; 
on the part (if tlie Com))any there is only ont*— 

13. The Coinjiany to aid Mir Jafir in aequirinji; the 
ji;overiimeiit, and to assist him to the utmost ai»‘ainst all 
(‘nemi(‘s.'* 

Al(m< 4 ’ with th(^ tivaty a private enu'aLrenumt was 
obtain(‘d IVom Mir 3afir, by which h<‘ proiuis(‘(l to j»*ive 
20(1,000/. as a donation to th(^ arm^q 200,000/. to the 
navy, and Irom 120,000/. to 150,000/. to the GoviTiior 
and ]iK‘mbers of th(‘ ('ommittee. In addition to which, 
alt(T his accession h(‘ travc? l(i0,(JO0/. to (’live, 10,000/. 
(‘ach to such of the councillors as W(‘r(‘ not of tha 
(a)mmitt(H‘, and consid(a*abl(‘ sums to other persons, the 
j)articulars of which have* ii(‘V’er becai made public.*’ 

’’ To’itftrs till'} Ot'd/ifs to th* K't'it I/hHk jut h 7*t 

The }ii.st(H*y of the [juciniiary ileiaands is curious, us sliowiu" their 
pro^TOss Jiud tlio individuals in \vlu»m each originated. Tlie draft of 
May 1 merely stijiulatcd for coiujieiisation to the Companjoiiid tlie Euro- 
])eans (India House records, and Memoirs of fjtr Jlerntof 'om In 88). 

On May 2 Olive wrote that any ^u’atuity the nabob might be.stow on tlie 
tro(»ps must bo left to his generosity and to the management cd Mr. 
Watts ami Onii Cdiand. (Malcolm's (Vbv, 2o!h) Mr. Watts, desirous of 
introducing some i>recision into the artiele.s, appears to have consulted 
fJhve regarding the sums to l>e demanded, for on May b Clive writes to 
him suggesting blHhOOO/. for kU private losses except Omi Chand's, fv»r 
wlnnii he recommends a separate stipulation ami ‘ten lacs'of rupees, 
equal 100,000/. {ijnnre 1(K) hics, eipial to l,(H)0,iH.50/, /) to tlie Company 
for the expemses of the war, including a donation to the troops (Malcolm's 
<V/rc, i. 241). The specilication of tlie sums in tlie treaty was made by 
Mr. Watts after jiHcertaining Mir .blhr's disposition {Memuirs^ 80). TJiey 


were in his dnlft as follows; 

To the C'ompany .... tl,(XK),(K)0 
To the. European sutrerer.s . . 300,000 

To the native auHerers . . . 300,(X)0 

To the Armenhins .... 150,(XX) 

To Omi Chand .... 3(X),000 


(First Report, 210). The propeu tions were afterwards altered in the final 
draft by the eommitteo; and in the treaty itself, which was made out 
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The whole of tliis private aiyreeineiit was lh,i»lily 
rej)r{‘heiisihl(‘. Wliati‘ver <»ratuity was pi^opta* for th(‘ 
Troo])S slioiild have lurn inserted in the tn'aty ; the 
otlitT (hanands should nevia* liavi* \)vvu made at all. 
(-’live and Watts, perhaps Kilpatrick (who alone had 
any claims), should have triisitnl to Mir djllir s i^ratitmle, 
which his subsequent liherality to t'livc* shows to hav(^ 
been a solid u'round to n‘!y on. Tin* stij)uIations tor 
the memhers ol* the eommitti‘(‘ and the coun(‘il W(‘re 
warranted l)y no nuaat, and >et an example which 
afterwards led to still mon* disoi*acc‘l‘ul (‘xactions. TIk; 
<ml 3 ^ ])alliation li(‘s in the sonlid economy oi the Court 
of J)ii*('ctors, by which their servants, d(*privt‘d of 
honourable iiK'ans of subsistiaice. wen* compelled to 
lo(.)k to indin^ct on(\s. Trade on their own ac(‘ounl was 

iiiidiM* (dive’s (lin'ctions, ;i Id.ink was ]<,•£( in tlio deniaiu] (“■ r- tin* (’ninpaiiy 
whieli Watts was aiitliorised m re<luee to oOOaXM)/. if Alir <d>ic‘i’ted 

t(» the Jaroor anuanit. (Proceedings of the (‘ounnittee, JMayltp First 
Deport, House of (’uinnioiis, I77-, C20.) As in Watts’s draft the l(M).(MM)/. 
for exiH'iises and donation.s t<* the tro(»j)s was omitted, it was pi*o1»al>Iy he 
wh<> siiooested a sejjarate arranoeiiuMjt for the lattiT td)ject. Wliether he 
also iiidicati'd the amount d<»es m*t appear; hut at tlie same meeting of 
the committee at winch the final draft was prepared (M;i\ 17), the i^raiits 
to lh(5 tro<»ps inserte<l in the ]irivate aorccimait were ilerideil <tn, and Mr. 
Uecher, one <if tlu* members, ohsiaaino that it was but rea.sona))le that 
the eoinmitlot; w ho ha<l set the whole maeliine in motion sliouM alst» sh.irfl 
in tin; reward, it was at once resolved that a donatit)n for them slmulil be 
.stipulaied f<jr aloijo with the rest. (Mr. fSecher's evidence, ne[»ort, 14o.) 
No notice is taken of these i^ratuities in the recortled i»ro{a>e(lin;^K of ilie 
<ominittee; but two days after (May Ib) Clive writes to Watts to oet a 
private engagement for eaeli to tlie ai'iiiy ainl navy, and JlfO.OiH)/. 

to the coniniittee. (Malcoluiks (V/hv, i. It does not aj>pearhow tliis 

last sum came to be increased, but the actual jiayiiieiits are stateil in Mr. 
Decher’s evidence t(» have been to Mr. Drake Jind (k»lt)nel 

Clive, and 24,(KK)/. to e;ich of the other foui members, which would make 
the whole amount 152,(KM)/. Tlii', w'as all that was sti])iilated for in the 
agreement. The other presents m.'wle after the nab(d/s accession w'ere 
not in conscMpience of that engagement. Some of them are stated !)y 
Clive in his evidence from imperfect recollect i<»n : 8(),(XMJ/. to Mr. Watts ; 
50,00(3/. to Mr. Walsh; .'10 or 40,(MK)/. to Major Kilpatrick; 20,(KX)/. to 
Mr. Scraftnn, besides smaller sums. 




. WAU IS UKNiJAL. ri,ASSV. 

\\u* usiinl sourrr nf' ilirir <‘niolnni<*nt>. JmiI no nntra* 
was rorl>i<l<ii'n that <li«l iH>t intrrlhiv with tlir iiitr^rrsts 
of tin* ('olitpaiiy." In mm Ii (•irciini-taiMos alh>w- 

atin* inav t»<* iiia<l<* l<>r iummIv nH*iL tlis|M»iiiL;* ol w(*altli 
wliicli lh(‘y tlioiin'lit iiicxhaustihh*. aij<l vvliirh at llie 
had no rmoii'niscd owncr.^ 

Aflfi* tin* ol’ th<‘ treaty thei*(* wa< iK) call lor 

Mr. Walt'^’s Ncr\iees or j)reM*nee at M iii^liidah;ld. hut. 
as lji> lliii'ht would have (>|)<‘iM‘d the nahol)\ ey(‘s. 1](‘ 
eont limed Iii> n‘si<l(‘iiee not wilhstandiiiLi* the iirii'ent 
advice of Mir dfifir, and. c'Vtai aft(‘r r(‘i>orts of an 
1‘hiiili.sh plot h(‘uan to eircnlat(*, lu* still maintained his 

■ Ma jor Kiljjatrick, out* of tho Ih'Ht ofticeis in tlioir service, w.'us ap- 
iMunted C’<»inniaiHlt*r-in (litef in liniLr.il and third in council, with a salary, 
in full of all demands, of linU/. a year. Yet he hail an important trust 
to <‘\i-eiitt*and soniodii^nity To maint.dn, and he had no other eniolinneiits, 
a\o\ved oi' secia-t. Sir .tohn Malfolm justly <»hserve^ that a person in 
(’Iim ’s situathJji in later time.'> would liave liad .*><),a year for his 
salaiy and .a i^rant from the Company for Ins seiaico eipial to tliat ahich 
Cli\e received from the naholi. 

|i'li\e, vvlien his eojiduet was assailed in the House of (’ommons years 
later, defi'iidevl Ids eonduet on tlie ground that presents were authorised 
]t\ the praetiee of the serviei* at the time, and justitiahle under the coii- 
dilioiis of a st'i’viee v hose einolument.s vvere so poor, (/e/' offV/ce, iii. 
li.M.) d'he same liiu* of defeiiee wa< taken in his letter to tlie Court of 
I’rojirietoi's when Ins rights weie ealhal in ijm'siion. (//»<-/., i. iiOS.) 
"Maleolir., in Ins /’o.hf/.o/ hnlm (ii. while viiulieatiiiL: Clives eomluet 

on this oeeasion, '^ives a remarkahle instaiu-e of similar payments so late 
as in 17‘dli, when, on the eonelusion of the peace with Yi[i}»oo, thirty lacs 
of rupees were demanih’d and L,nven jus or darli/ir ex- 

pi'iises, to 1 h’ di.strihuti'd anioni; tlie otheers eonciuned in settling tlie 
treaty. It seems from tin* same autlmr that the ns.-i^e was recognised hy 
the (’ourt 4»f Directors in their letter of Mareli ITuv*'. when they direct 
that the surplus of the sums ri'ceived, after the roimbtirsement of h»sses, 
should he paid int*» the ('oinpany’.s treasury. They add, ‘ Wo do not 
intend by this to break in upon any sums of money which have been given 
by the irnbol) to particular persons by vvay of free gift or in reward of 
their services.’ (A/ff i>/ i. dOS.) ^J"he defence would be e^unpleto 

were the Rums .stipulated for uiuh'r the so called treaty with Mir Jdfir, 
then only commamler of the nnwal/s forces, presents in any sense of the 
word. They were imme^s bargained for the sale of a province under 
a transaction stained with falsehot>d and treacliery thnnighout.—Ki>.] 
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f 2 ;roniKl, rosolviiii*; not to leave liis station till lie learned 
from Clive tliat all was ripe for a disclosure. Wlieii 
siieli a notice reached Jiiin, he went ont in the cool of 
the (‘V(*iiini>* on j)r(‘tence of hnntiiii»*. TIii’ch* fhiL;*lish 
i>‘eiitlejneii, wJio formed liis suite, liad previously r(*))air(‘d 
to a country resid(‘nce from whence tluy joined liim, 
and all four set otf for camj) iK*compaiii(*d hv an ol<l 
Tartar soldier who liad lon<»’ lieen in th(‘ s(‘rvicc‘ of Mr. 
Watts. They had about seventy miles to ri<l<' without 
^tifuides, and had to j^ass the nabob's guards and to tind 
lioats for crossinii- the river, l)ut tluy LU)t throuiih th(‘ir 
jonrne}" with few adv(‘ntur(*s, and next alternoon reaelK*(l 
Cliv(‘’s camp at ( alna, lilt(‘en mil(\s north of Jlu^T’li.^ 

Clive had marched troni Chandc‘rna;j^*('»r on the day 
when Watts joined him, and at tlu' same time had de¬ 
spatched a letter to tlie naliob, stating'all the L;’ri(‘vances 
of the liritish, and in fact dirlarinii* war.*' 

i)n the lOtli he took Catwa, a town which tlu* 
nabob liad berai stnamthcaiinji* since Ids alarm from 
the Enjrlish, but up to this time he had received no 
accounts from ^Iir dafir, who had ])romised to join him 
at that ])lace-.‘ 

Wlien Mr. Mditts left ^lurshidiibad, tlu‘ naliob had 
iifone to such extr(*miti<*s aii'ain>t Mir rb-ilir as sluuved 
that henceforth his hostility coidd only la* restrain(*d 
by his fears. He had brought cannon ajiaiust tlu? 
residence of liis relractory sul ject, an<l miiiiit probably 
have soon obii^ed him to surnaider, Avhen he was 
arrested by the intellii»;ence of Watts’s flight. This 
(went chaiiLced his resentment into alarm and trepida¬ 
tion. He saw that he was to be attacked by the Enj»1isli, 
and fciired that they mij^ht be join(*d by the malcontents 
in his own army. He immediately opened a ne<»Dtiation 

^ Orme, ii. 105. 
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with Mir fliifir, and, as tliat experienced intriguer was 
afraid to trust luniself in lus power, lie went himself, 
almost unattended, to Mir Jfifir s jialace, and, by his 
entr('ati(‘s and profcjssions, broui>‘ht about a seeminj^ 
nronciliation/^ This took ])lace on the 15th, and so 
rh(* naliob that h(; wrote a letter of defiance to 
(1iv(\ and a lew days alter marched towards Plassy 
with at least 15,OOtMioi’se, o5,0iK) infantry, and upwards 
of forty h(‘avv u’uns. dive’s force was 750 luirojiean 
soldiers and 5tl sc'anuai, 2,100 s(*{)oys, and ei^ht tield- 
]>i(‘ces.'* 

Mir dfilir lia<l writtiai to (dive to explain the real 
nature of his reconciliation, but his l(‘tt(*r was loni»‘ in 
arrivlnn’, and befoiv* it was rcnaaved, n m(*^s(‘ni>'(‘r who 
had be(‘n sent by Mditts return(*d from Murshidcibfid, 
and rep<»rt(‘d that h(‘had xnai Mir dj'dir and his son; 
ibat the tir>t adiiiitt(‘d him alone, and expressed 
ti’ood hopes and wislies but jiromixMl no assistanc(‘, 
while the son I’eceived him liefoiv witn(*ss(‘s^ disclaimed 
all conmrtion with tlu* lhi<»iish, and spoke the lanu'uau'e 
of an o])en enemy. Intellii;*en(*e had also btnai ivcc‘iv(‘d 
throuu’h (hni diand that tin* r(‘conciliation with the 
nalK)b was cordial, ami that the whole plot was at aiuaid.^ 
(.dive was perj»l(‘xed by tlu‘si* accounts and by his own 
situation. It had never bi*i*n inlendeil that he should 
enuaii'e the nab<»b unsupported ; the rains wen^ setting' 
in ; his lu'xt march would carry him across (1 k‘ river 
into the pr(‘seuci‘ of the i‘nemy. If he onct' crossed he 

^ It is at Ijirm! in Serafton's livflcrtions^ S'2. 

* Clive's evidence, First Report, 1411. - Ornie, ii. 107. 

^ M'he iiab<»l>’8 force was ascerUiined by Clive after tlie taking of 
Miirshiaab.-'nl (iMalculin's i. C04). Driue and *StTafton make it inucli 

more considiTable. Clive's nuiuboi’s are stated, seemingly from ofticial 
returns, in Malcolm's tViir, i. ‘ibO. 

** Olivo's evidence, First Report, 14J1. Letters from Clive, (Indiallouse.) 
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would not Ih‘ al)lc to return, and lie would soon be 
e([ually unable to a<lvanee or to procun* subsistence for 
liis army. l'ru‘(‘d by tli(‘S(‘ considerations, be wrote to 
consult the coinniittee. He first ])roi)os(*d the alt(*rnji- 
tiv(j of a halt till alter the rains, durinu' which interval 
the Jh’itish niii^ht st renut he*]) th(*inselv(‘s by certain alli¬ 
ances, and, after the rejiort of the* nu‘^senu(‘r, he auain 
wrote suuu(‘''^dnu the possibility of an honoiii*al>l(* p(‘ac(i 
with the nabob. The coinmitti*(‘ answ(‘re(l tin* first 
l(*tt(T like men not. called on to act ; tiny boldly dc*- 
cided for an imnH*diat(‘ action in th(‘ir1ir>t |)ai*auraph, 
but n(*utralis(Ml the decision by a <|ualilication in the 
second. The otli(*r Iett(‘r they submitted to tin* a<lmiral 
and liis cajitains, and conciirrcul in tin* opiniem they 
U’ave, that a derisive* ae'tion was the only e*xpe*flie*nt h‘ft.'’ 
Hut before either of the*se answers arri\(‘d, ('live* had 
won his victoiy. 

After writinu t<> the* e*ommitte*<* he* had i*e*ce‘iv(‘d 
]\Iir dafir s l(*tte*r, but thoiiuh assure'd of liis sin(‘(‘rity, 
he still saw the stronue'^t re*ason to doiiln both his 
couraixe and his power, (hi the 21st he* summon(*d a 
council of wai* to de*cide be*twe*e*n an imme*diat(‘ attack, 
and de*lay till re*inf()rce*d by some* of the: native* states. 
He hinise‘ll* uave his opinion for ele*lay, and was su])- 
ported by e*iuht oltie-(a*s, amonu whojii was Kilpatrick ; 
but seveaj otlic'rs, lieade*d by C^)ote*, we're I'or aji imme*- 
diate attack.^’ The minority saw only the military epie*s- 
tion, but Clive knew that a ele*fe*at would be^ ruinous to 
the English GJovea-nment, and was the only tiling that 
could preserve the nabolfs from dissolution. At the 
breaking up of the council he retired into a neigh- 
l)e)uring grove, and walked abeiut for an hour reviewing 

This corresponderjce is on tlie records at the India House, 

Bir Eyre Coote’s evidence, First Report, 153 ; Nlalcohu’s C/av, i. 258. 
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tl»o (|iK*stion ill all its bcarin^^s. At tli<* (*ih 1 of that 
time lie r(nunie<l to tlie liii(*s, lUid, witlioiit I’lirtiier dis¬ 
cussion or explanation, i»*ave orders Idr a march/ 

ddi(‘ army eross(‘d th<^ river next iiioniini 4 \ and a 
littl(* al*t(‘r midniu'ht th(*y arrived at Plassy, and could 
lu'ar th(‘ music ol‘ tlK‘ nahoh’s hand uliich })lav(‘d, as 
is usual, at, the* commencement of every watch, ddie 
lirilish occiipii'd an ext(*n>ive li'rove* or orchard ot* 
thickly |)lant(*d manm>-tr(*<‘s, surround(*d, as i> common 
in r»(‘nL:,‘al, hy a l)ank of earth iii>tejid of a wall. 

The nal)oh wa.-' in the* i*ntrenched camj) fl>]*m(*rly 
oc<‘upii‘d hy Ihii l)iilah. At dayhr(*ak hi> army issued 
out, and drew u]) in a Ioul'* line*, with the jiuns and 
elc‘phanlsat reu’ular intervals. In thi> ord(‘r it advanced, 
and presenle‘d a spUaidid and formidahle aj>p(*aranee, 
sufrici(‘ut oi* it>c*li’ to awe all hut ex|)eri(*nc(‘d sohliers. 
dive, prohahly to enc<Mirae’e his conled(*rat(*s. drew up 
outsid(‘ of’tlu* enclosure, hut sei'ini:' no siiiii,^ of suj^jiort, 
and suHcriiiu' IVom the lin* of the en(*my's n'uns, he 
alter some* time* witlalrew' into the u’roNe*. wli(*re the 
li(*avy shot, thouiih tlie} e*rashe<l anion;;’ the* tr(‘es and 
seatter(‘d the hi*anch(\s, did little damaii'e* to the men, 
Avho wen* ))rott'ct(*d hy tlu* hank. Thi* u’reaTe>t annoy¬ 
ance* t.h(‘y suilei\*d was troni a small pai’ty of forty 
Frenehnu*!!, who took up a position, at a distama* of‘>00 
yards, heliind tlu* hi^h hank of a tank, and kept up a 
sliarj) and W(*ll-<lirccted tire from four iiehl-pieces. This 
])ost could not lx* attack(*d wdtliout exposini*' the Hank 
of the assailants to the nahoh’s Avhole army, and the 
other guns were so scattered that no attem]>t to vStorm 
them could have been decisive, Avhih* iiny disorder 
among div(*’s otvn men, such as he had experienced on 
a recent occasion, Avould have placed him at the mercy 

^ Ornu', ii. ITl; Kyre Coote's evidence as above. 
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of an overwln^ininj*; cavalry. He saw therefore no 
resource, when abandoned by ]\Iir fbiiir, but to main¬ 
tain bis ])()sitioii durini»* tlie day and atta(‘k the enemy 
after dark. 

Al)ont noon there was a heavy fall of rain, wliicli 
wetted the priming' of the enemy's guns and (‘ompelliMl 
them to slaek(‘n their lire. Tlui I'mglish lield-])ie(?(^s 
had been actively employivl, and with gn^at (‘fl'ect for 
their nuinl)er, but the damage^ told Iittl(‘ in so dis- 
proportioned a body. Al)Out this tinu*. howev('r, a sliot 
struck Mir ^ladan, the iavonrite and military a(lvi>er of 
Sunij-ii-Doula. lie* was eai*i‘ie(l to a t(‘iit, wh(‘r(‘ tlu‘ 
nabob sat out of <lang(‘r, and c'Xpired in his pn^senee. 
The nabob had ]>ass(*d th(‘ morning and tht^ pr(‘e(‘(ling 
night in desj»ondeney and piaturbation, and this sight 
quite ov(‘rthrevv all r(‘mains oi* iirnines>. He s(*nt for 
Alir fbitir, who came reluctantly and strongly guard(‘d, 
laid his turban at his leet ( tin* mo>t abj(‘ct manner of 
Indian su])plieation), and entri*ated him to prot(‘ct the* 
grandson of Ali \Crdi. Mir dfdir answ(*red him by un- 
Ttieaning promis(*s, and (‘ither he or Ihii Diilab advised 
him to withdraw his troops within tlu* (‘iitrenehment. 
This advicij prove<l fatal. The hrst sight of ji r(‘trt‘at 
was [)erceiv(‘(l ])y Kilpatrick, who instantly sallied out 
with tw'o compani(*s of JMiropeans to attack th(‘ h'reiK.di 
post at the tank, (dive, w'(»rn out with liitigiu! and 
waitchiiig, had lain downi and ])erha])s fdlen asl(v|). Jh* 
started uj) on hearing wdiat wais j)assing and sharply 
censured Kil[)atrick for deninging liis j)lan, but lie no 
sooner jierceived the extent of the ejiemy’s movement 
than he determined on a general and decisive effort, and 
ordered his owm line to a<lvance. After driving* the. 
Fiviidi I'roiii tlu! tank, lie moved on a^uinst two (ani- 
iicnces nearer to the camp. 'J'Jiis new aspect of the battle 
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<lr(‘\v tli(‘ c*n(‘iny’s ai*niy l>a(*k into tint iidd. Xotwitli- 
standini;'tlu‘ want ol'a li*a(l(*r, and tin* distrust j)c*rvadint»’ 
l>o(li tint ciru‘fs and soldiui-s, tlic‘ cavalry (*xj)ost‘d tlutni- 
sclv(‘s with i 4 'r(*at spirit and lost many Jncn, the infantry 
also wi'i’c r(‘turninii: to tlieir stations, and a1t(*nij)ts W(tre 
made to lirinu* htick tin* trims, hut tluthmii' t rain of white 
oxcMi hy w'liieh each was drawn alfnr<h‘d an excellent 
mark to the licl<l-|)i(‘ces, hy which they were ->oiuj either 
ilisahled or dlsj>ei*^ed. l»ev<uid the (‘Uiiiieneo whieli 
hail h(‘en carried wa> a [)Iaee where the two laer> ot tlie, 
nah()l)'> cutreiielmieiit forme«l an an;^!e. 1 hi> wa-* tint 

mo>t important point in tlu* whole* line ; it wa> <lejend(‘d 
hy a redotil)t with a l»attery <»1 i:un^. and was oetaipied 
amonii’Olliers h\' the* 1* re'iiehmen who had retr(*ale<| from 
tin* tank. Against thi^ work ( live* directed all his 
elforts. Ill* advanced in three eoliinin^. and expected 
a resolute oppositi<*n. hut when he uaini'el the redouht 
he found it had just heeii e\ aeualed. and entered the 
camp ahoiit live in the alternoon. 1 he evacuation was 
occasioned hv' the sudden tliirht of the nahoh, v\la>, 
striu'k with a panic, leaped on a runninit* eann*! and 
tied with prei’ipitation in the direction ol Mur'^hidjdjiul. 
His disappearance le<l to the dispersion »>!' his army. 
The rout was complete. The lAiclisli pursued ; thi'y 
t'ound the plain strewn with tents, carriaitcs. aiaus. and 
hair'Li’j^^'^* d(‘seripti< »ns, and they ti»ok im media It* 

possession ol* t*ort\’ piece's of cannon. The troops, heinu 
promised a iloiiation, showed no (lisposiiimi to plunder, 
and afli'r yokiniL;’ somi' ot* the nalh»hV oxen to their ow n 
tield-piei'cs, thi'y continue<l their march for six miles 
further to a villap' called Ikiudpur. hurinu* the ail- 
vaneeot thc hinuTish towards the camp, thev pereclved 
lar<Ae hodtes ol horse hanixinir on their Hank ; ihesi* 
wc'rc' Mir dtifir ;ind his conli'dcrati's. hut as they neither 
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assi.sfed tlic nor Ihihi^ out wliili* flans as liad 

l)oeii coiicprtod, lluy were taken fdi- eiu‘]ni(‘s and >v(‘r(^ 
kept at a distance by tlie fire of tlu* field-piee(‘s.^ TIh^ 
loss of tlie Eiinlisli Avas insinnifieant ; only tw<‘nty 
Europeans and fifty-two sc'poys killed and Avoiind(*d. 
d he l)aiik wlii(*h liad eovn’ed lh(‘ni from the eaniion liad 
al>o j)r(‘\a'nt(‘d lli(‘ir l)c‘inn eharn(‘d by (Ik* (‘avalry until 
the l*at(‘ of t]K‘ action ha<l luHai d(‘ei(k‘d. 

On the niorninu* aft(‘r th(‘liatth*, ]\Iir d;ifir joined tin* 
victors ; Ids conscionsn(‘ss o(‘ d(‘ni{‘i*it made* him doubt- 
fnl of‘ Ids r(‘C(*ption, aiid Ik* starlcul at the* clash of arms 
as the n'nai’d saluted Idm. Ihit (1i\e received liim 
with a cordiality that spei*dily rea>siii‘(‘d Idm. lb* con- 
nTatiilat(‘d him on hi> a(*<‘<‘>sion to thr noV(‘!*nnK‘nt of‘ 
r>(‘nnal. and hurri(‘d him oft to tin* ca])iial t<» s(*cnr(* 
the ti’casiires and j)n‘\ent the (‘seapt* of his rival. 

Mir dr,fir reached ]\lnr''hid;ib:id on iIk* (‘veninn of* 
the next day, and i'onnd (Ik* city in a siat(‘ of confusion 
and anarchy. On ihe fidlowinn day iIk* bnnlish 
army niarclKul to within Nix ndle.N of the city, Avh(‘n 
]\lr. Watts aial Mr. WaUli a\ ere s(*nt on to cf>nter is ith 
the int(*nded vieeroy. \\ hetlK*r ]\lir djifir, Avhen no 
longer under the e\eit(‘ment of hope*, was really alarnK‘d 
at tlm emharrassmrnts before him, or Avhether he 
merely affected modesty and forbearance, it Avas soim* 
time before tin* two dejuitir-s could ]U’(‘\idl cm him to 
assume the dinuily Avhieh In* had so anxiously desiri'd. 
lie at ](*n;2th cons(*nt(*d. and Avas proclaimed \ ic(*roy of 
15(‘ni»'al, Eelifir, and f>rissa.' 

Olive alloAV(*d thinj^es to setth* ])elbre Ik* himself made 
his entry into Mnrshidabad. lb* Avas joyfully AV(dcom(;d 

^ Clive'fi ((ittcr to tbo (Unirt of Directors (M.-ilcolinH tVer, i, 2(hi); 

Onne, i. 172; Scraft<»irH JojUrfuniSy 87 ; j\Inn(ur.% lOa. 

Scraftoii, 8a. * Scraftoa, ai. 
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l)y tlie [)()|)ula,ti()ii ol‘tliat city, wlio (*ro\v(l(*(l (.*vc*ry 

av(‘ini(* to catcli a i»'IiiMj)S(^ of him and liis army. Ac- 
com])ani(‘(I l)y tlic nahoh’s son, who laid met liim on 
(‘nt(‘rinLi: tlu* city, h(‘ ])ro(*(vd(Ml lo tlic palace, and whs 
th(‘r(‘ r(‘C('iv(‘(l with th<‘ utmost rc'^pcct l)y Mir di'dir, 
and (*on<luct(‘d l)y liim to th(‘ liall of audience*. IIi*r(.‘ 
all the nol)Ie> of the* c<»m’t and army W(a*e ai’ranii'ed in a 
full darhiir, and lM‘tw<*(Mi their rank> the two ]>rine‘ipal 
actors advan<‘ed to the* u]»]>(‘rend of the hall. Mir d;'ilir 
affectiiiLi' to d(‘(Tine the* x-at <)f diyaiity. rii\e le<l him u|» 
to it, j>laee(| him on iIk* nia>]ia<I, and pre^^e'iited a >al\('i‘ 
of ^’ol<l (‘<)in a" an aeknowledyimiit of hi'> authoi'itv. 
]fi> example* ^va- followed l)v the olliei* per^oti^ pre-enl. 
and Mir d;'ifir's government wa> reeoyni-eM 1 throiiyliout 
the* three ju'ovince^. 

dh<*ii(‘Xt ''te'p wa^ to fidiil the oMiymionv of tlu- 
in'atv. and tho'^e (*j‘a peeuniarv natui’e <*ame lir>i in orde r. 

At the time of tlu‘ di-(.‘u--ion (»f the* (ii’>t agreement 
with Mir dfilir, iJfii PiUah declared that the whole* 
W(‘a1lh oi’ the yovernimait wa^^ inade'epiate to -nppl}' the 
>um^ deanande'd, and jiropo-e'd that theiM'W nahoh ainl 
the l'.ny'li-*h >houhl ."hare eipially in whateA eT wa" (ound 
in the trea.^ury. de» thi> Mr. Walt", who ])erie*ved in 
the alh'n’eel extent ol the nai»oh .-s he)ard. imiiuMliately 
]L!a^e liis eon."(‘nt. Ihil when Ihii l)ulah i-eeollecled. 
that Ireem hi> olliee he wa> entitled to live* per ee-ni. on 
all th(‘ moiK'y is."Ue‘«l in the U"ual manner IVom the 
tr(*asury, atid that li(‘ would ii'et t'oiliinu' iti a >ummary 
elivision oi' thi> kiml, iu* n‘traete‘d his ohjee-tion and 
au'ri‘ed to the stipulateMl payments. His first state- 
imait proved true* ; tin* whole* jimount te^ he* ]>ai<l wnts 
2,3 to, 00(1/., and rhe money in the treaisury was met 
sullieieait to tnee f e^ve'ti a moie*ty ol* the* de‘mand.“ 

* Le'rel in Ins lottor tlie of I>im*tors, reckons it about 

Y U 
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1( wns thcivluiv settled that tlu* lCiiiL;’1isli should for 
the })reseiit forego one half of the sum due to them ; 
tliat, ol‘ the hall’which tiny W(‘re to reecave, two-thirds 
shoidd he in money and one-tliird in j(‘wels, and that 
the remainini** halt’ should he disc‘hari»'(‘d within three' 
ye'ars hy three e(|ual ])ayments. d'liis adjustnu'nt was 
ma<k‘ 1)V the* nu'diation ol* fhm'uat Seh, whom t live* had 
strongly iveomnuaided to fhilir, and who was now 

admitt(‘d to a share in tht‘ administration ; Mir dafir, 
(dive, Ihii J)iila)), and lie enti'rinu* into mutual eaiLtaiic- 
UK'iits on oath to >u])|a)rt oiu' another. < >mi diand 
wa> prt'M'iit on this occasion, hut as Ik* was not invitc'd 
to join tlie coiij*crci](‘e, he sat <lo\\n in a <listant part of 
tlie apartment. When the j>arty ro>c (’live mov(*d 
toward^ liim, and said to Scraflon that it was now 

rime to unde(‘(‘i\(* (hiii (’hand, on which Scralton 

aliruptly told him that the* red treaty was a trick, an<l 
lliat he was to have nothiiu;*. ( hni (’hand sank down 
faintiiiLi, and was oldiu'ed lo he supported hy those* 

around liim. 1 le Ava> conve'yed to his ow*n house*, when* 
Jie I'cmained for some Ijours in a state ol‘ stujior ; la* 
afterwards in'trayed siyus of deraiiyeam'iit, and die<l at 
the* end of a year ami a hall in a state* of imheeilit v.'' 

Durini;’the* first uncertainty c*aus«‘d hy the* re\ olution 
the* u'r(*at m(*n and rich nu*rc*hants, anxious alxmt thc-ir 
fate, sent m(‘>saii(s to (’live temlerini>‘ tlieir suhinission, 
and made offers of lai’i^c pr(*s<‘nts, all which he* rc*fuscd, 

OIK; luillinii and a half poiindw (Mal< olm’s i. ‘jca). Thi.s would havu 

boon iiioii* tlian lialf tlie avow« d dcmaiids; hut diilir had donations to 
his coiifeder.iti's and his tioojirt to make, with many other i‘\j>enHes 

absolutely indispensable to a new L^ovei iiment. 

Onne, ii. 1S2. a’liis aei ount of the ell'eet of ids disappointnuuit on 
( hid Chand has been di.-^puteil on theoround that C’li\e, inoia* than six weeks 
lati‘ 1 , speaks of < tiui ('hand as a man htill eap.ihle tif beinj.; of use to tin* 
Comjsuiy. This shows that Clive wah not awaieof his hopeless i ojiditnm, 
but. dcK'S nothing shake u fact so emphatically asherted by Orme. 
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nssin’irii** tlicin tliat ^losirod l)iit tlunr assist- 

aiua* in s(‘ttIin:L!* the uoviaainKait.'^ lie*, lK)\v(‘V('r, ])roinise(l 
his |)r<)t(‘cti<>n to soinn, and wrote* to calm tin* a])])r(‘lK*ii- 
sions of others wlio W(‘r(‘ at a distance* Iroin the* ea])ital. 

All tliat was wantini^ to (•oin[)l(‘l(‘ the S(‘ttl(an(‘iit was 
tlie s(‘iziin‘ ol‘Siir;ij-u-1 )onla, jiikI tliis eoiiMinnnation was 
not lon;^; withlield. lie* had n‘aeh(‘d MnrsirKbil)}id c*ar]y 
on tlu* iiiLi^'lit of tile battle, hut eould not hrinix liiniself 
to deeide on the course* lie* wa^ n(‘\t to ])ur>ue!. He* was 
advi>e'd to .u'ive* hiiu^ell’ u]) to the* I'uii’li^li, wliich lie* 
i*(*je*<*te*d with hoi'ror. lie nir'ilitated anothe*r tl’ial ol‘hi'^ 
stre'iiiith in the* lie'ld. and heat la>t ele*tei*inine‘d to make 
his way to M. Law and retre*ar with liiin into l!eh;ir. 
'1 he*r<‘. hethoUi:ht, he niiiiiii >till hold out aii’ain'-t his 
e‘neinies until he e*ould he* a^--iste*d hy M. Hu^'^y or hy 
Shuj;i-u-I )oula, \\hove j»ro% ince* wa-^ (‘ontii:’uou>. He 
made* >oni(‘ prej^ai’at!on'> to act on thi> plan, and >vMt off 
hi'> wile and nio'>t oi' \\\> weunen on e‘lephant- towarels 
l)e*h;lr, hut hi> iri’e*>olution au'ain e'aine* upon him. and 
he* remained distracte*d hy <l<»uht and te'rroi* until the 
n(‘\t e‘Ve*nine\ whe*n the* arrival of Mir di'ilir com]>elle«l 
him to ae‘cele*rale hi^Hiuht. He* emharke*d on hoard 
a hoat, di.si 4 ui''e*d in a nu‘an elre*», ae*oompanied hy a 

‘ SmifttMi, ai; ('livi’\s ('viJtMico. Dunn-^ tn'<oxainiuati(»n e’livt*iva«lpart 
of a |»riii(L'<l K‘nor to tiu* Pr«i]>riftors of (lu* Kjvst Imlia (’oiiiraiiy. of wliich 
the foll<»wjiio in an extract. * Uavl I accepted these oilers 1 iniLrht liave heou 

possesHcd t)f niillit*ns which the ])resi']it Court «»f Itirectors could not have 
dispoHses‘<ed me of. lint preferring the rejniTatitm id tlie Englisli nation, 
the interest of the nahoh, and tlie advaiitaoe of the Company to all pecu¬ 
niary considerations, I refuseil all the oilers made to me, not only then 
hut to the latest hour of my continuance in the Company's service in 
liengal; and I d(» challenge friend tu' enemy to bring <*ne single instiince 
of my heing inllueiieed hy intereste»l nmtives to the Company's disadvan¬ 
tage, or to dt> any act that couhl rellect dishonour to my country or tlio 
Comi)any in any one action of my administration either as (lovernor 
or commanding (dhcer.' (Report td the Committee td the House of 
Commons, l-is.) 
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ihvouritc (.*<)iu*iibin(^ nml ;i (‘uiiiicli, jiihI cariyiiiii; with 
liiiii a casket ol* liis most vahia])lc jcw(‘ls. Jl(‘ had 
j'cachcd Ihij Alalial, about scvcMity miles tVom Miir- 
shi([ii]>ii(L and was witliin twcMhy miles oi‘ M. Law's 
])arty, wlieii liis rowers l)eeam(‘ so mueh ex]iaiist(‘d that, 
they wt're ol)liued to put to ibr r(‘st and relVeshmeiit, 
Diiriiiii' this iiiKu'val he eone(‘ak‘d liiins(‘lf in a dc*M*rtiM| 
pirden, and was tlu*r(^ diseovc‘r(Ml by a fakir wliosi* nos(‘ 
and ears Ik* liad l(>i*merlv cut oil* in (Hie of his fits of 
])assion. *rihs man imnu*dialely li'avt* notie(' to tlu‘ 
U*o\'(‘i'noi* (»j Ib'ij Mahal, who was Mir flidir's l^roiher, 
mid Sur.ij-u-1 >oula was s<‘iz(M| and taken bark with 
ever\ indiii'iiitv lo MnI'shidiib.id. He arrlv(*(l there* on 
tJu* niuhl of duly ik and was eaia-i(‘d into tlu* pri*s(*nc(‘ 
of the luav naljob. lb* pi*ostral(*d hinisedf b(‘(biv liis 
Ibrnaa’ sei’vant, and beuu'(‘d with t<*ai‘'' and prayers l*or 
life alone. Mfr dfilir h(‘^itat(M| and desirenl that Ik* 
niiu’ht he k(‘pt in eonfin(‘nK‘nt. hut liis son Miran, a 
violent and unprinei[)I(‘d youth, ordere^d him of* his 
own authority to l»e put to deatli in his ju-ison. The 
])artieulai*'> wea'e not known to the* lhjuli>h till many 
months laler, and it is >till uneea-tain whetla*!* Miran 
reallv ae'led without his liitlier's knowledge. Such, 
liow'ever, was Mir dfilir’s ass(*rtion, and on it r(‘st(‘d 
liis apolouy te» (live*.' 

Sur;ij-u-l )oula was only twenty-live* ye*ars of* a;.»*e*, 
and ha<l re*iune‘d tl)i]*r(*(*n month'-. liis youth was 
some exeiise i'or his jns(de*ne(‘ aial miseonduet, hut none 
for his treaelie*ry and e*ruelly,‘' 

'' Oniio ; Scraftoii; Scir ?// MntnUn rin. 

'■ (Iniu) (JS,*)) makes him only twenty, in whieh lie is copied by Stewart 
(of Itnoful, •>->1), altli(»ui'h the latter writer lias stated (405) that 
he was born at tlie time of Mir .talir’s aj»j)oiiitment to the governnnait of 
]»eljar, wliicli by his own arcount (41^1) was in 1720 .‘JO. This would 
iiiakt'him twenty-six. I’lie Mrinou 'i of flo Jlt viflutiun in Boujnl nay hu) 
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"riui iH‘.ws <){' the victory was rc*coivo<l ])y the English 
in Cah^utta witli nnhonnhc^d joy, and th(‘ir dehi»:ht was 
inereasi!d soon aiUa*, wh(‘n lh(‘ lirst advance of the 
tnuisni’c* arrived. It anionnt(‘(l to near a million stiadin^’, 
j)(a*lia]>s th(* largest sum (^ver receivc'd at onc(* into a 
Ih'itish tr(‘a>iiry. It was (*(uiv(‘y(‘d in two hundred 
boats, was esrort(‘d hy a ))ody of soldiers, and aecom- 
])anie(l l)y all the boats ol* tlie >(jua<lron in trium[>hal 
jU’oci'ssion, with mu>ie playiny and eoloui’> flyin;i\ 'rho>e 
wlio, ]itll(‘ more than a year iM^lbre. had b(‘en reduecMl 
to tli(* lowe.st extremity of bumiliatioji and ruin, now 
saw riebes jiourinu' in on tbem beyoial tb(* dix^anis ol’ 
tlieir most e\alte<l i'aiiey, while tlieir oppi-e^-or wa> 
erusbe<l and tlieir own disui’rae(.‘ (dia(*e(l b\’ tlu* yloi’v^ 
oi‘ tb(' present ‘^nec(''^-e^. TIk* (dl'eet of ibis iidliix oi* 
wt‘allb, and of tbe oiIm*!’ advantages of ibe treatxx soon 
showed itself in tbe altere(l state o(‘ ( aleutta. Trade 
re\'i\'ed and iiier(*ased. new boU'^es were* (‘rtM*ti‘d on a 
laryi'r scale than betoi’ia and tin* city by decrees bi‘i;'an 
toa'-sume tbe aj)j>eai’anc(‘of tbe sjdendid capital wliieh 
it now |)i\‘senls. 

'ria* jov and exultation of the pubru‘ wi‘re lirst 
elieekt'd Ijy the death of Wat'^on, whicdi happtau^d on 
Auyaisf Id. llis pla(*e was w<.*II supplied by Admiral 
l\)eoeke, who bad been second in command : l>ut bis 
couray'c, intcyi’itv, ii*cn(‘i*osiiy. an<l (UIhm’ vii’lucs bad 
t*n<b*ar(*d him to all, and bis loss spn‘ad a yloom over 
every rank at»d d(*seription oi* bis cmintrymcn. 

W hatever may liave been the conduct ol'the Enyflisli 
on particular occasions, it must b<* acknowledued that 
Surjij-u-l)oula brought all his misl'ortunes on liimself. 
Ills unprovoked atta(‘k on ( alcutta led to retaliation, 

w.‘iM twi'iitV tivr; :ui(l tlii' sliortiM* period is inconsistent with the 

part he tilled during ilie latter yeani of Ali Verdi. 
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and tliJit to imitiial disfnist, and liis smnnions to 
l>iissy, will) liis av(>m*d ])a.rtiality to tlic Kivncli, de¬ 
stroyed any eliaiice tlmt remained of a rcdurn of confi¬ 
dence. He liad eni>'a^vd in liis letter ac(*om|)anyini»’ the 
ratified treaty to look on the enemies of the Kn<»'lish as 
his own, and ouii;ht therefore to have joiiu'd a<>’aiiist the 
French as soon as hostilities broke out. If that letter 
be not r(‘L!;ar(U‘(l as ecjiially bimline: with tlie tr(*aty, h(‘ 
had a to protect the Fnaich within liis own pro- 
vin(‘(‘s, and inleht wish to maintain them as a connter- 
])ois(‘ to till' Ihieiish. but ev(*n In tliis case* his obj(‘ct 
mii!;ht have Ixnai (‘llectiMl without r(‘nd(‘riniL>* peac(* impos- 
sil)le ])V calline’ in a force whicli he would nev(‘r liavo 
luxai al)l(‘ to restrain. The Ihi^’lish were certainly 
simvn^ in th(‘ir promis(‘s not to attack (1iand(‘rnaji’<>r 
witlioiit his leav(‘. If h(‘ had InhaviMl with connmin 
steadiness and (‘onimon honesty the* neutrality would 
assur(‘(lly have Ikhmi sii»*ned, the course of (wents mi^i»*ht 
have turiKxl the force of botli ])arties towards the 
Deckan, and Henu'al mii;ht not for a lon<»; tinu' havi* 
suffered from the rivalry of Europeans. 

l)Ut althouu’h the irr(‘Concilabl(‘ (*nmity which h(‘ 
showed towards the Eni»;lish entitled that nation to insist 
on securities, and to destroy his power if‘ noiu* su(*h could 
be found, it couhl never entitle* them to make* war oii 
him, under cewea* of appareait frankn(‘ss and coi'diality, 
nor to plot Avitli liis own servants for his destruction 
while ])rofessin^’ to juit him on his I’Miard aj^ainst the 
machinations of’foreign (‘uemieis. 

As the acts and fortunes of individuals enitaj^e our 
sympathy more than those; of state's, the case of Omi ^ 
(diand has le*el to meare discussieni than the impeirtant \ 
event out of whie‘h it areise. The conduct eif Clive, who 
was the prime mov(*r eT the whede, has by semic been 
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thouglit Avortliy ol’ entire iipprobiitioii, and by otliers of* 
nnniiti^;ated (H)n(l(‘nination and re[)roacb. Wlien impar¬ 
tially considered, it app(‘ars not to be capable of justifi¬ 
cation, blit to lie accompanied by as many circumstances 
of extenuation as can attend any departure from priii- 
ci])le. 

Ctive biii(‘ved tliat tlie succ(‘ss of his (‘uterprise and 
the liv(‘s of liis friends dep(*nd(‘d on liis makiiu’’ tlu‘ jiro- 
mise ; he Intieved that it was impossible to carry it 
into eff(‘ct. and h(‘ was transported with a just res(*nt- 
nu*nt at tin* jaatidy of liis conf(‘diTat(* and his own 
suhjcrtion to tlu* dictation (t* smti a traitor. Can we 
\\ond(‘r if, under the influen(*e of such feeling’s, he fell 
into ail i‘rror which has misled the ](‘arned in their 
closets and the unleariKMl in their disinterested judui; 
imaits V” ]I(‘ itave tlu* promisi^ with his mind made uj) 
not to }H*rform it, and was theiK'i* h‘d almost necessarily 
into a lonu' train of fraud an<l decejition which he pro¬ 
bably never f()r(‘saw.^ 

A\hth tlu* honourable (*xc(*i)tion of Watson, all Clive's 
contianporaries thoiiL»ht his conduct not cinly blameless 
but meritorious. Had there been a dissentinu' voici* it 

^ Some of the best writers oii ethics maintain that as a forced promise 
i^nves no right to the exactor, it lays no obligation on the i>romiser; and 
tlie general opinion justifies a person who refuses to discharge a l)ond 
signed under duress, or to ])ay a sum promised to a highwayman. In 
these judgments it setuus to be ft»rgotten that there is a duty to society 
as well as to the other party, and that l)y it the jmmiiser is bound in all 
cases to adhere to the general rules of morality. But in support of the 
doctrine, seethe nnmerons authorities in I’lifiendorf’s Lair of Nature ami 
NatioiiK^ Book iii. chaj). vi. sects. 11, 12, juid 13, with Barbeyrac’s notes, 
Kerniett’s English translation, 285. 

The double treaty and the lictitious signature were done in the first 
heat, and prcd»ably with alacrity ; but the long course of dissimulation 
towards Omi Chand after he returned to Calcutta must have given sulii- 
ciont time and more than sufficient motives Uu* feelings of humiliation 
and almost of rejicntanee. 
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liuve boon in tbo ficvt, and A\ atson’s own .suro’oon 

- _ assures ns tliat ‘all (‘lasses of |)eoi>le, from tlieir know- 

ledgvoflhni Cliand\^ avarice aiid tn'aeluay, ajiplauded 
llie ai’tifice by wliicli lie was so d(‘xt(‘rously ontwitt(‘d.’‘‘ 
No number or ai^'nrnumt of o])inions can make 
wroiiL*’ riiflit, l>nt wlicTe an error is i»’eiK‘ral it should 
fall with less weight on <‘aeli individual. 

Clive's first olijeet, aftca* s('atiii<>' Alir flalir on th(‘ 
masnad, was to dis})erse the Frcaieli ])arty under Law, 
and witliin four days of the <l(‘alh of Siinij-u-Doula, a 
<letachment was sen I off* lor tliat purpose. It eonsist(*d 
of little more than bOti iiien, more than half s(‘poys, 
with two lield-])i('ees, and was conimand(‘d by Capttiin 
(^oote. Thouiiii this oHieer nmehed Patna, 200 mil(‘s 
Iron) .Alurshidjibad, in eh^ven days, h(‘ was unable* to 
overtake? Law, who had much the* start of him IVom the 
first, and was lavoured by the? iiovernor of the ])rovinee. 
(kiote, lioweve?!*, eontinue*d the* jiursuit to Chajirah, forty- 
four miles from l^itna, where* he* le*aj*ne‘d that the* Frene*h 
party had jiassed the frontieT into l>enares in the t(*rri- 
tory of the* A iceroy of Oiiele.^ 

Pam Naniin, the <i:ove*rnor ot‘ lULar, hael re*maine‘d 
faithful to Suraj-u-1 )oida, and it was towards Patna 
that the tlii>ht of that jirine^e? was dir(*cte*d. i >n the de‘ath 
of his master he proclaime*d Mir flalir, but was sus[)e*ete*d 
of disallc*etion, and Avas eve*n aee;use*d of a de*hiL‘'n to 
massacre (Joote’s detachment while halte*d at Patna on 
AuLnistuj. the?ir advance. On the?se <*Tounds (Joote Avas ordere‘d to 

'* Ives’s Voyage, 147. 

* M. Law seems to have been a man of considerable abilities. He 
was probably brother to the ofticer of the same name in the Deckan, who 
was ne])])ew to the famous financier and fatlier of the French f^enoral, 
the Maniuis of Lanriston. He was at length taken prisoner while in tlie 
service of Shah Alain, and returned to France, {liioyraphie Univmdle, 
end of the article Law.) 
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(lis})()ss(‘ss liiiii of his j^'ovxTiiiiHiUt. He retnruMl to 
Patna for that pnr}K)se, rikI Avas on tlui ])()iiit of attack- 
ini»; tlie town wli(‘n Ik* r(H*(fiv(‘(l a eonntca’-order. A re- 
(‘-onciliation took place with th(^ <»:overnnu‘nt, and Ihini 
Niirain reinaiiK*d in liis olluai, lait without any conti* 
d(*n('(* l)(‘tw(*(‘i] liini and the nahoh. PooU* rctniaied to 
]\Iurshidiil)a1), and on tlic day aft(‘r lii^ aj-rival (’liv(* set 
out for (-jdcutta. !!(* left tlu* d(*taclinK‘nt nn<ler Pootc* 
at ( asiinl);izar, hut r(*nio\'(*d tin* re>t of the army 
to (liamf‘i‘naii(>r. 

Aft(‘i' so \ioIcnt a revolution, it was natural to ex- 
))(*(•! t(*mporaiy disord(‘rs, ])ut l)efor(^ P]i\'e I(‘ft Mursliid- 
jihiid, thei'c W(*re alread}" sie’ns of p(*rnianent Aveakn(‘ss 
in the new i:v)A'(‘rnnK*nt. The i^'reat claims ol* tlie 
hhi!4’lish had left i\lir Jjifir no m(‘{ins o(‘ i^’ratifyini;' his 
old adheivnts or i*('wardinu' tliosc* ehi(‘fs >vlio had taken 
j)ai’t with him in tin* late conspiracy ; thi* traiisfi*r of so 
much money to a forcien territory Avas of itsc*ll' unpo- 
j)ular, and iIk* ascendancy ol* fhiro]H‘ans, hitherto only 
known as humhlc* merchants. Avas odious to all class(‘s, 
(‘specially to the ^laliometans. ^Mirdfdir s own characti*r 
Avas little* (pialificd to remove these had iiiipression>. 
Il(* was f(*(*l)le and irrc'solute*. indohait and insincere* ; he* 
Ava>ted his lime in frivolous amuse*me‘nts, and (*mhitte*re*d 
the* disappe)intme*nt e)f his unre*AAairded l’rie*nds hy lavish 
e‘xp(*nditure‘ eui his own pomp and ]>le*asure*s. His son 
Miran, thoui^li so younit, freun his reckle*ss enen'iiy, 
an ase*e‘ndancy ove*r him. d1iis ye)inig man was rather 
])opular Avith the* soldk'ry, fremi a notion that he AAais 
unlitvoiirahle to the^ lhij»’lish ; hut liis trejachery and 
(‘laielty, his liceaitious and predliitate e*hanicten*, made 
liim d(‘teste‘d hy all e)the*r classe.*s of the pe^ople. N(*ilher 
fath(‘r nor son undeTstoe)d the Kn^’lisli, the most corrupt 
ol* whom de'spised ha)>itual fraud and falsehe)oel. If those 
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around wore dis(a)ntented witli the na1)ol), lu^ was not 
better j)Ieas(‘d witli tliein. He liad expected to stej) at 
once into tli(‘. situation of Ali A erdi, and he found hini- 
s(‘lf not only controlled ))y his alli(\s, but ti(‘d uj) by 
eni»'a<i,‘enients to liis own subjcrts which be was not 
all()W(*d to break. The tirst object of his jealousy was 
bai Diilab, who till the niouuait whc‘n h(' niountc‘d the 
niasnad lijul lunai his equal, and who from the ai»T(‘(‘- 
imait sworn to by hiins(‘ll‘ and CHvc‘, was still beyond 
the re^aeh of his [)ower. To dc])ri\ (‘ Ih-ii Diilab of this 
j)rotection J;ltir broui»*ht forward all th(‘ ac'cusations to 
which he li’avc cr(‘<lit, and others which he inveiiited or 
did not heli(‘ve. Ihlm Niiniin havini>* forimu’ly been a 
<l(‘pendeiit of Ihii Diilab, was supposed to be undcT his 
influence ; insurrections broke out in ditfia’cait jilacrc's 
which were attribut(‘d to him ; a body of Alarattas, who 
threatened Den^’al from Dattac, were thoui>*ht to have 
lieen invit(*d by Kai Diilab, and th(‘ ti’oojis more than 
once iuutini(‘d for ])ay, which was su])])os(‘d to Ix'at his in- 
stipition. How far Hai Dulab was concewiKHl in any of 
these machinations is doubtful, but he did tlie nabob 
as serious an iujiny, by endeavouring* to impress on tlu‘ 
Jhiglish that he ]ia<l fornuul a rc'gulai* design l(>r fi*e(‘ing* 
liimself by force from their control. Ih^ hims(‘lf was 
alarmed for hislifi', and several times shut hims(‘ll*up in 
his house, suspending all the financial biisiiK'ss of the 
state and depriving it of the s(*rvic(*s of the large body of 
troops which was und(T liis jiersonal command. This 
state of things kcjit the city in continual agitation and 
alarm. On one occasion during the nabob’s absence a 
cry was raised of an extensive cons])iracy headed by Kai 
Diilab to put the infant nephew of Suraj-u-I)oula on 
the inasnad, on which Mi'ran ordered the unfortunate 
child to be murdered, and imprisoned the ladies of Ali 
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A^(*r(li’s finnily. TtMiiporary m'oiKaliutioiis wore me- 

dialed hy IIk^ l^dii;lisli, but did not last, until (3iv(i, - 

judieioiisly a-vailini;* liimself of a, [mriod of eiidiarrass- 
ment, (.‘onviia^ed tlu* nalxdi oi‘tlaMiijury Ik? was doinij^ to 
bis own affaii’s, and brought a))ont an agreement which 
Avas (‘lfe(?tivc? for a (*onsidcrable time. 

ddie lirst, of‘ the insurrections alluded to was at Mid- 
na})ur, wher(‘ tin? 1‘armer of the revcaiue rtvsistc^d tlu* iuav 
government, but was brought to obe<lienc(‘ l)y tlu? in- 
U‘r[)osition of (/liv(‘. The next Avas a plot at J)acca, to 
s('t u|) OIK* ol’ the family of Sarah,az Khfin, l>ut that was 
(|U(*lled by the* local ollic(‘rs. Tlu* most si*rious was 
that ol* A dial Sing, the* l‘armer of Pui*ni;i, who sc‘t up a 
coniKVtion of Ali \ erdi’s family and raised a great body 
of troo])S. The nal)ob Avent in p(*rson against this in- 
surg(‘nt, accompanied liy (diAa* and the liritish ti’oops. 
d'heir appi’oadi bi'oki* up tlu* rebellion, and an othcer of 
th(* na,))ol/s, named Kh.‘idim llusen, Avlio was sent in 
advance, took poss(‘ssion ol'the district and made* Aclial 
Sing j>i*isoner. The na])ob, thus treed IVoni his oth(‘r c‘ne- 
m\‘s, Avas(*ag(‘rto disj)ossess IJam Xfirain, Avhilei divi*, who 
kiK‘W that Ik* had colh*ct(‘d an army, and feari*d that if 
driven to despair he Avould call in the Xaliol) of Oude 
and throw the whoh* country into conlusion, Avas A'erv 
av(*i*s(* to proi*(‘(*ding to extrt*miti(*s. lie compli(*d with 
the nabol)\s Avish that he should mai’ch towards Patna, 
but h(* olitained his leave to attenijit hy fair m(*ans to 
obtain the sulnnission of Ihim Njirjiin, and av rote to that 
ohic(*r un(h‘rtaking to guarantee the tei*ms proposed by 
tlu* nabol). On r<H\*iving this letter Ihim Nciniin s(*t 
out from Patna, and came without lK‘sitatiou to the 
cam]), AvlK‘n Ik* was presenti*d to the nabob and Avas 
c()idi]*uu*d in his governnu*nt. Ihim Xhirain on this 
occasion Avas (piite sincere, and Avas eifectually protected 
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as loiiii;' as Clive n'maincd in India, })iit (lie naliob i^ave 
sucli jmiofs of sinister intenlions (Inrinu^ the transai^tion. 
as to create a i»Teat de^Tee ol* alienation between him 
and Clive, and (wen to excit(^ some' siis})icions of lios- 
tilc designs against the latter. When all was at last 
adjiist(‘d, the army re1urn(‘d to Murshidab{i(b Mir elalir 
folloAving by a (‘irciiitous route. Wlnai the* army reac’hed 
the capital, Miran aifcct(‘d alarm at the jxnver of llai 
Diilab and fled to a country house, an a(‘t of folly Avhich 
though in soiru* degree n‘])aircd hy his t‘arly return, 
revived tlu* old (‘strangxancur ol* Ihii I )iilab, and (‘V(‘n 
im])lied di.stru>t of {1iv(‘. 

A consid(‘ral)l(‘ ])orliou of iIk* tiist payiiKail to the 
English, A\ lii(‘h it had 1 k‘(‘1i agrc(‘d should 1 h* ma<l(‘ in 
ready moiay, wa> still outstanding, and the (‘Xpeiise of 
lh(‘ p]*(‘scnt (‘X])(‘(lilion incr(*ased tin* d(bt. I5(*l‘or(* tlu? 
march of tlu' army, Clive r(‘<juir(‘d that district> should 
b(‘ s(‘t asid(‘ from which tlu* amount might lx* coI](*ctc‘d 
on account of the lbigli>h, and tla* nahoh at this tiim* 
conf(‘rred a furtlua* i‘avour on the Company hy allowing 
it to farm tlu; salt)K‘ti‘e monopoly in his |U’ovinc(‘, though 
at th(‘ highest I’atc evei* ])aid on any foniKa* occasion.“ 

A (ter a short stay at ]\Iurshi<hi));id, Clivt‘ jirocecMicd to 
Calcutta, despatches soon after arriv(‘d I'l'om Ibigland 
s(‘lting aside Clive, who ha<l (ii’stduHai nominated as h(*ad 
of a (a>mmi(t(‘e foi* the. setthanent of luaigal. and a]>|)oint- 
ing a couiHul of t(‘n, tin* fair senior memhers of which 
AV(Te to ])r(‘side for four months ea(*h in turn. Tliis 
absurd tuTangement Avas the result of a compromise 
betAveen conflicting interests in the Court ol’ Directors. 
It had taken eight months to reach Dengal, and had l>een 

The (lifitricts were Buh.sefjueiitly restored before the whole de})t had 
been liquidated, and a de]»osit of jewels was accepted as security for the 
remainder, which amounted to 200,0t)0/. 
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drawn nj) Ix fon^ tl)(' nows of tlie l)a1lle of Plassy had 
1)0011 lioard ol‘ in Knii;la.iid. Had tliat victory not taken 
])lao(^, llui ])lan must liavo oocasionod tho iniinodiato de¬ 
struction of tlio lirilisli ])owor in Ihaii^al. Even in tlio 
actual state of aflairs it Avas so proi>;naiit Avith danij^or, 
that tlio nioinhors Avho would have formed tlu' rotation 
njovc^rnnuMit, lo the ureat honour of their disintonvstod- 
n(‘ss and ])atriotism, at once d(‘t(‘rniinod to Avaivc*, lh(‘ 
appointiiKMit, and with tho (‘ons(*nt of tlu^ r(\'*Nt oi* rh(^ 
(•ouncil, oHorod tlu* u'oA'oi*nmont to (Tiv(‘. 

(Miv(‘. ihouedi i;’roatl3" oilond(‘d at the tr(‘atin(‘nt lu* 
IkuI r(‘C(‘iv(‘d, (lid la^t withhold his si‘r\ ic(‘s, hut a(‘C(‘])t(*(l 
the chari^'C witliout ho>itation. Tliis Avas thc^ first in- 
slanc(‘of op(‘n disol)(Mli(‘iico to th(^ ord(‘rs of tlio (V)nrt(ji' 
l)ir(‘ctors, which wa.^ aftca’wards so oftiai th(‘ thonio ol’ 
in\(H*ti\ae’aiii>t thih* s(‘rvants. The (‘xircano iinpor- 
taii(*(' ot suhordiiiation, and tho unnocossfiiy hr(‘a(*]ios of 
it whicli s()iuotiiu(‘s occurre(l in India, uiak(^ tho i>‘oiioral 
clamour on this suhji^ct natural and (‘omnuiidahle. hut 
in fact th(‘ di>tanco ol‘ tho Court of Hirc'ctors. tluar 
ignorance* of Iialia, tluai only o'radiially hocominu* kiioAvii 
to ]M‘rsons on tlu' s|)ot, ihoir liahility to l(H‘al influence, 
and tho n(*cossary inapj)rK*ahility of orders arri\ino' at 
h*ast a year afl(M* tho oxiu'oncv to Avhioh th(*y related, 
mad(‘ it ofttai impos>il)Ie to carry their instructions 
into tdfW't. In the |>r(‘S(‘nt i‘ase disohediiau'e savt‘(l the 
])r()A’inc(‘, and on many suhs(‘(|ueiit occasions the most 
us('ful and n(M‘essary measur(\s AV(‘ri‘ carried throiiyli in 
India, in direct op])(>sition to the Court of HirochArs. 
In this instanc(' a rexolution of [larties in tho (‘ourt led 
to a s])eody eorr(*ction of their error and eonlirmod Cli\"e’s 
a})] )ointm(Mit. 

Tli(‘ uahoh ]>aid a complinuaitary a isit to (faleuttii 
soon after Clive’s accession, and, in his absence, tho Ion w 
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disputes witli IJai Diilid) were loaerisis. Tint 

minister was (l(\sired to exliibit liis accounts to l)e ex¬ 
amined by Miran’s diwan, and seeing;* tlic snare ])re- 
])ared for liim, be retpiested to l)e alloAved to rc^tire to 
Calcutta. Miraii rc'fuvsed, and at the same time insti¬ 
gated a body of troo])s to raise a mutiny and tlin^aten 
tlu‘ lile of tb(‘ minister. IJai Diilab stood on 1 Ik‘ (h^len- 
sive until he was relieved by ]\[r. Watts, who return(*d 
from the nabob with a pcTinission which he had oblaim‘d 
Ibi* th(‘ minister’s de})ai‘ture. TIu' nanoval ot‘so ])ow<‘r- 
ful a subj(‘(*t was a i^rc'at trium|>h to tlie nabob, luit he 
did not 1‘eel sale wlul(‘ liis (Miemy was at the (‘ar of* the 
Ih’itish ({ov(‘riior. II<‘ had recourse' theaH'I'orc' to new 
dc'vices. Soon afte*!* his n'turn to his capital Ik* <:‘ave 
out that as he was m)ini>’to ])ei*l*orm bis public dc'votions 
he obs(*rvcd a commotion amoni»’ the* trooj)s whom Ik* 
])assed, and on reachin^* the* mostpK* Ibuiid that Khoja 
Uadi. wIk) was ])o>t(‘d tlK*re with his jx'rsoual i»uard, 
was eni'ai'ed in a j>I<)t to murder him, and to join in an 
extensive mutiny for \\hi(*h lii^ de‘ath ankn to lx* the* 
signal. Xo att(‘m[)t <»n his life* was made*, and the* 
threatenc‘d disturbance* was epie*lle‘d with unace'ountable*. 
ease; but Khoja Uadi was dismisse'd from the* s(‘rvice*, 
anel soon al*te*r the* nabob ])re*te*nd(*d to ha\'e* i»'aiiK*<l ]k»s~ 
se*ssion of a le*tter to him frenn Ifai l)ulab. In this 
]e*tte‘r that veteran conspirator w^as made* to avow his own 
share in the* jdot without re*se*rve*, and to say that he* bad 
obtaiiicd Cli^’e^s e*ons(*nt to it ; and this was address(*d to 
a man w ho, as the* le*tte*rshoAvs, re*(|uircd nosuch encoura^^e- 
ment to indue*e^ him to i;*o t]irou<»’h w^itli the^ ]>lot. 1'he 
inte'iition of* the* le*tte*r Avas to irritate* Clive* aj^ainst Ihii 
Diilab, but the forj^vry wais too palpable: to de*e:e*ive* any- 
])ody. anel (dive* e*ontent(*d liimse*lf Avith re*monstratin!j;' 
against the na]>ol)’s giving ear te) a ste>ry in Avliich his 
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name was so dishonouraLly i7itro(lu(;ci(l. How niueli of 
tlio wl]ole plot was real and Iioav iniich invented by tho 
iiabol) was never fully ascertained, for Khoja Hadi was 
allowed to depart with a small escort, and was mnrder(‘d 
by a party of the nabob’s troops in a defile throiiob 
wl)ich h(‘, ha<l to ])ass. 

llefore this, the Fnaieh had s<*nt such a force to 
Coromand(‘l as obli<!:(*d tlK‘ Kn<:lisli to stand on tin* d(s 
fensiv(% and about this time intelliiixaice arrived tliat 
they had tak(*n Fort St. David and wei-ci tlireatenini;* 
INIadras. b.arm'st and rep(‘at(‘d (‘ntr(‘aties and injunc¬ 
tions had from tinu^ to time b(*en received from the 
Madras fiov(‘rnnient for th(‘ return of (live* and his 
dt‘taehm(*nt to that Fresideney. d'he cours(* of 
the*, narrative has aln^ady shown the utt(‘r im[>os- 
sibility of c(‘mi)lianc(‘ iij) to this ])(‘rio(K and (‘V(‘n now 
it Avas not com[)<‘t('nt for (1iv(‘ to abandon his o-overn- 
imait, if he (*ould ollK‘rwis(‘ havi* been sj)are<l. Kven to 
wt'akcm his force for a time* was dani»*erous. and to do so 
])(*rmanently would hav(' Invw ruinous. He, howiwcu*, 
diseov(T(‘d a ])lan by which one part of tiu^ i^vil was 
avoided, and r(‘solvc‘d to send an (*xp(Mlition into tlu^ 
Freneli districts uear(‘>t Jienyal, by which, ii* lu* di<l 
not effect a diversion, he AV(»uld at least sti’iki* at tlu* 
most im])ortant of the (‘iiemy’s i*es()urc(s. 

This ri'solution Avas o])j)()sed by tlu‘ Avhole eouiuni 
Avithout (‘xe(*ption. 15(‘sid(‘s the perilous state of the 
int<a*ior. tlu'y still l(»okt‘d to the ])ossibility of* a descent 
by tin* Fnuieh. and they thought, not Avithout {)lausible 
r(‘as()ns, that it Avould be an act ot* iinjiardoiiable rash¬ 
ness to AA'Caken a ]>rt)vince Avhere th(‘ir ])oAver Avas so 
precarious, and Avhicli Avas of so mu(‘h inor(i value than 
all tlu* ('ompjtny’s ohl ]>ossessions. The (*X])editi(m, 
hoAvever, sailed on dive’s sole r(*sponsibility. It aa^as 
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conniiaiidod Colonel Fordo, and consisted of ai*idl half 
of the troops. 

ddie successes of tlie Frencli o])ened new views to 
the nabob, and he was lieard to say tliat if tliat nation 
were to come to Ileno-al, lie would assist them, unless 
the Hritish ^xould ae.Tee to ridiounce all their pecuniary 
and tcu’ritorial claims. ]>nt althouu'h the reduced num¬ 
bers of the Eni>*lish was hivourable to any d(‘sio-n afj;'ainst 
tluan, noii(‘ s(‘ems to bav(‘ been lbi‘iiK‘d. djitir was 
greatly in*ita(ed by tlu‘ restraillt^ imposed on him, and 
lelt th(‘ increasing pressure* of* the Company’s claims, 
and Ii(‘ was at fir>t disa])poiiited to hnd that the muni- 
ticence of liis preseaits to Cliv(‘ produced no disposition 
1o i*(*la>: on })ublic (|uestions ; lait he perc(‘iv(*d bow 
ins(‘ciirc his poW(‘r would be* without tlu* Ihigiish, and 
li(i still lelt reverence and perhaps ]*(‘gard Ibr their chie*!’. 
Clive* owe'd these* se‘ntime‘nts as much To bis ste*ady con- 
due*t as to his s(‘i*vie‘e*s and station. He* tre‘ate‘d the* 
nabe>b with lrankne‘ss and tempe^r, as avcII as with lirm- 
ne‘ss ; trusting in g*e*neral to re*ason and sometimes te) 
time and patie*nce for attaining bis obje^cts, se‘Jelom 
peremptory iind never arrogant. 

^\e)t long al‘t(*r the de‘])arture of the ejxpe'dition, 
intetlligeaie'c was re^ceave‘d which show(*el in a strong light 
the <la)i,”'er ol’ leavini;' r>eiii;iil so ill (leh'iided. Ih'iiiec 
All (h'dinr, after his esca})e from Delhi/ remaiiieil for 
several months in de])enilenee on Najih-n-J)onla, hnt 
hearing of the distraeti'd stat(' ol’ Pxaiiral, he thonj^ht h(! 
ini^ht have some ehanec of snj)j)lantin^ the present 
oeen])ant of that provinee. Shnja.-n-Donla, to Avhotn 
he next repaired, had a secret motive for enconra^in'>’ 
hhn to make the attempt, and for indiiein^t;’ his own 

•’ ii. cue. 
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cousin Moliannried Kuli, Viceroy of tociii])urk 

with the greatest zeal in liis cause. 

If tlie fhn])ire Jiad still l)(‘eu in existence, Ali Gdliar 
was a relxil, for such Ije had he(‘n ])roc]aiined l^y his 
fathiT at l)(‘lhi ; liis claim to J>engal was a fn^sli onence 
against liis sovereign, for tlie king’s patent lor tliat 
])rovince liad not long liefore been sold to Mir Jalir. 
l>ut tlie Kniperor was known to lx* a tool in the. hands of 
Ohazi-u-din, and as th(‘ right of the house of Tcamur 
had lx‘(!onie a men* matt(‘r ol* f(‘(‘ling\ it would havcdx'cn 
idle to scrutinis(‘ the l(*gnl ])ret(‘nsions ol* any of its 
nienilx‘rs. Ali (u')har’s nain(‘, su])]>orte<l l>y the* power 
and resources ol' Mohammeel Kiili, drerv (oge^hcr a 
force* whie'li was at oik* time* e*stimate*d at 10.000 nie*n. 
He wreite* to Gli\’e‘, jiromising Avhate‘ver he* chose* to ask 
within the* comjiass e>f the* Kin])ire‘; l>iit ('Ii\'e‘ jdainly 
state*d his relation to the* nahol), whom he* had recognised 
as master e>f the e*ountiy, and, though in ge*ne*ral ve*ry 
resj)e*ctiul, he* on one* (x*(*asion, whe*n elismissing tlm 
j)rine*e‘’s age‘nts, told the*m that it the*y should re‘tiirn 
with similar proposals, he* wouhl ])ut the*m to de*ath as 
elistur)x‘rs of the* ])ul)lic pe'ae*e. This e*ondiicl elid mue*h 
to epiie*t the* min<l of the nahol). hut his knowledge* of 
liis own unpj^pularity. his lears of tre'a(dK*ry from Jh‘im 
ISiirain, and his elouhts e)f the* (ide*lity of all his troe)ps 
and oHie*ers, kept him still in givat alarm. He* e*ve*n 
thought e>f hiiying off the* ])rine*e with a sum e)f me)ne*y, 
hut (di\e* e*e)n\'ine*ed him e)f the <lange‘r as well as elis- 
grae*e* ed’ sue*h a e'emrsc*, and, in exmipliance Avith the 
(*arne*st e*ntre*ntie*s ed' the nalx>h, he agiveel to take the 
tie*lel along with Miran te) e)])]x)se the invader. 'rhe)ugh 
his forex* e‘onsiste*el ed* ne) more than 500 Kuro]K*ans anel 
2,o00 s(‘ix)ys, he left ( ah'utta iK*arly stripjK*d (d* troops. 
While* he was pre*paring, anel the iiaheib providing pay 
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for Ills army, tlie priTio.e and Moliammed KiiU liad ad¬ 
vanced into IJelmr, and Simja-ii-Donla, the Na-vvab 
Vizier of (.)iide, wavS inakinj;* oj>en preparations to idllow. 
Jtani Narfiin wrote m-^ent letters for assistance, and 
Clive i!,ave him tlie strongest assurances of su])port ; 
hut the enemy at last reached J^itna, and Jhim Naniin 
had no expedicait left hut to temporise'. lie waip'd 
on the ]>rince and iiKule tlie fulh'st submission, and so far 
won on jMohammi'd Kiili, that he ])roniise(l to make' 
him Diwan of Allaluibad. I>iit he* allowed nolxxly to 
enter thi‘ city, and when at l(*nyth tin* j>ati(‘nce of the 
eonfo<l('iM((*s wa> (‘omph'P'ly woiai out, he shut his yates 
and sto(Kl on the defensive. Jt was neve*]* doulited at 
Miir>hidal)jid that he was sin(*ere in his deleetioii. Tlie* 
nabob was iilled with iresh alarms ; even (dive* was 
mi.^led and wrote! to re*j)roae*h liim. l>ut luim Xarain 
was(|uite in e*arn(‘st in his defe'iice*, and lu'Id out ste'adilv'' 
a^rainst I’epeate'd atte‘mpts to ]a*each and storm the walls. 
At tlie end of a ibrtnii»*ht the* British army dre*w ne^ar, 
and he: was still looking* to the*ir arrival for de'liverance*, 
when his dilhculties we‘re at once remove*d liy an act of 
nnparalleled tivaclie'iy e’ommitted liy 8huja-u-l )oula. 
lIa\'inL»' embarked his e^ousin in the! invasion of l>e*har, 
lie made a show of joining him, and obtained le*ave to de*- 
posit his family in the fort of Allahabiid ; whe‘n admitte*d 
he made himself master of the jilace, and, in the al)se‘iu‘e 
of tliear chief and his nrmy, the whole country speedily 
sulmiitteKl. Their re*(!e!nt r<!pulse, followeel by this e!ala- 
mity, disheartened .Mohammed Kiili’s meai, who were 
afraid te) fae-e? a fejrce of fShuja’s seait to attae!k him, and 
in the! end he threw himseilf ein his etoiisiifs mercy and 
Avas immediately put to death. Wheai he left l\‘itna, 
the ]>rince*, who de‘j)cnded on him feir his dailv bread, 
was cljligenl to retire with him. 
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At llie of tljis rotrent, Clive’s advanced <(unrd 
was witliin a innrcli of J^itiia, and lie himself, witli 
tlie younn; nal)ol), niadi^ his entry into llie town five 
days aft(T it. Tlie ])rinee r{‘|)eated]y ai)])lied to Clive for 
an asylum, but (1iv(‘, thou^b he rej^lif^d in terms of 
sympathy, warned him tliat it would ])e his duty to 
mak(* him ])risoner if (^v(*r Ik* came into his |)ow(*r. Tlie 
<*nd of their intercourse was a ])ros(*nt of J,000/. from 
Clive to i*(*li(‘V(* th(* ])rinc(fs uruciit J)ei‘(‘ssiti(‘s. After 
ri'ducinij!; soim* /(*mindars in the hilly ])art of r>(*har, 
Avho had d(‘clared Ibi- the prine(*, Cliv(* r(*turn(*d to 
.Murshidiihjid, wh(‘r(* lu* was receiv(‘d with joy and 
liTatitude by the nabob. As an ujj(*(juivocal prooi’ of 
lhos(‘ s(*ntim(*n1s, he eonferr(‘d on hijii as a jaii'ir the 
r(‘iit r(‘s(‘rved from tlu* districts h(‘ld by tin* Company, 
th(‘ valiK* of whi(^h was a year. TIk* ma<>‘nitnde 

ol‘ this o’ilb and tie* d(*j)end(‘jjt (‘oialition of the nabob, 
naturallv sui^u'est a suspicion that sueli a sacrifice must 
have lK*(‘n (‘Xtorted l)y the* receiver, or must have* been 
made* with the exj)ectation of olRaininji’ some advantaji’c 
in r(*turn. 15ut on a close iiujuiry it app(*ars that the 
only application madi* by Clive Avas an expres>ioii of 
disaj)])ointment, in a U‘tter to the Sets, that the nabob, 
when he ])rocured him a hii^li title from Delhi, lutd not 
assigned him a jii^iz'ir lor the support ol‘ his diii'nity ; he 
bei]fi»’(‘d the Sets to a])ply to the nabob on this subj(*ct, 
as he had no int(‘ntion of l)ringiiyi»' it foiwvard himself. 
The nabob j-eturned an evasive answ’or, after Avliieh six 
or seven months (*laps(*d, and CHa’c by his owui account 
thouu’ht tlu* affair fore;otten. It is certain that he 
took lU) furtlier stops relatiiif^ to it, for the Sots, 
Avhon tlioy rc})ort their iilliinato success, and take credit 
for liaviuo" kept tlu; naboh in iiiiiid, still refer to Clive’s 
first letter as the only coiumuiiication they have had 
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Oil the subject from him. Mr. Sykes, the Resident 
at Marshidjibrid, stat(‘s in liis evidence tliat he had 
received no ap})lIcation directly or indirectly from Cdive, 
and had mivi^r Innird of tin* intended i>Tant till it was 
notified to liim by tlie nabob. No ui’^'(‘ney had bei^n 
sliown under apjiarent neirlect, and the amount to be 
i^'iven was lel*t entirely to the donor. ‘ Tlu‘ nabob no 
doubt ex[)ected some advantai»;e Irom coneiliatiiiit Clive, 
Init he knew from former exjierience how little^ (diect 
jiresents had in mollifying' his strictness in ])ublic 
matters, and that he r(‘fjuired no extraneous motive* to 
indu(*e him to sliow Ids efratitude* to Clive* is ajiparent 
fi’om the* circumstance of his le*avine' him a laru'e* le‘u'ae*y 
in hi.s will. The transactiem the‘reTore‘ was as ti*e‘e 
from corrujition as from exteirtion ; whe‘the*r it was 
e*ejually live from indelicacy em Clive‘'s part is a ve*ry 
diffe*re'nt e(uestion. 

Not lono’ afte*r dive’s re*turn to Calcutta, he* hael 
to eiice)unte‘r a ne‘W (*ne‘my. A streuii!,* ex]>e*elitie>n was 
fitted e)ut by the* l)ute*h at llatavia, ])re)f‘esseelly for the* 
jnirpose* of re*infe)ivine: their se*.ltle‘me*nts e)n the* ce)ast e>l 
Ceireimanelel, but re*ally elestincel for Rental. It saile‘el 
in the mielelle ed' flune, touche‘el at Ne*eapatam e>n the 
coast, where it left ne) treieijis, anel ari*ive‘el in the* (iani;*e*s 
in October. Its arrival plaevel the Ilrltish (!e)Ve‘rnmeiit 
in imminent daniter. The absence e>f the? force; unele;r 
Colone*! Feirele, the chance e)f re;newe*d elisturbances in 
the interior, even the uncertainty ol* the nabejb’s elis- 
positiem, made its situation eTitical, anel threw" those 
at the he;ael of it into givat eml)arrassme;nt. To alleiw 
the Dutch to establish themsedves was to f^’iw up 
Bengal, and to oj)pe:;se them during peace wdth their 

'* Lotters from the First Report of 3 772,224; evidence of Olive, ibid. 

153; evidence of Sykea, ibid. 153; Clive’s Leftn' to the ]*r<fpriet<>rSf 35. 
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natioji wjis a violcait step for a subordinate caiitliority. 
War witli Holland was indeed expected, but it bad 
not been proclaimed and in fact never took ])lace. A 
})rodijrious r(‘S])onsibility was tbus thrown upon (live, 
and, to add to his ])er])l(‘xity, a great ])art of his pi*ivate 
fortune was in the hands of the Dutch, lie, however, 
gMve no signs ol* h(‘sitation, but act(‘(l with iirinness and 
consistency from fust to last/' 

TIk' nid)ob s(*n1 r(‘])eat(‘d prohibitions ngninst the 
force landing, which wvvo answer(‘d by promises of 
compliance by the Dut(*h. ]Io>tilifi(*s W(*r(* commcMiced 
by th(‘ iiivadei’s, but tlii^ fhiglish liad pi*(‘viously deter- 
min(*d to oj^])()se them by force of arms. 

The llritish troo])s took tlie fi(‘Id, to tlie numl)(‘r of 
»')2t) lMiro])(‘ans and l,2t)0 sepoys, leaving (nlcutta in 
(*harg(‘ ol‘ 200 militia. They were command(‘d by 
Colonel Forde, who had n'turiUMl aft(T the compiest of the 
Fnaich di>tricts on tlu^ coast, suffering s(‘vere ill-health, 
and just sup(*rseded in his command by th(^ Court of 
Dir(*ctors. Jlis z(‘al and si)irit wear not thel(‘ast abated ; 
he took lh(‘ Dutch post of liarnagor, dispersed an 
ambuscade* Avliich lay in wait tor him in the ruins of 
(’handernagdr, and took up his station near Cliinsura to 
await the* arrival of the Dutch force, lb* soon alter learned 
that it had landed on the ]>r{‘ceding <lay and was at 
no gorat distanee*.^’ It consisted of 70(^ Kurope‘ans 


■’ Ho said to a fn'oiid who reiiioiestrated against his incurring so great 
a responsibility, ‘A public man must sometimes act with a halter round 
his neck.’ 

It is said witli every ai)pearancc of truth, that he api)lied to Clive 
for final orders, which luigJit be ro([iiired for his justification in so ques¬ 
tionable a case. Clive was playing at cards when the note w^as delivered 
to him, and without rising frt>m the table he wrote with a pencil, ^ De.ar 
Forde,— Fight them immediately. You shall have the order of council 
to-morrow'.’ 
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aucl 700 Malays, with some Indian foot soldiers. The 
Europeans were mostly Germans, and the eommaiidin<»* 
ohiecT was a Frenchman. From their composition 
they were very superior to Forde’s force. The action 
was short, bloody, and decisive ; the Dutcli had 300 
Filled and loO wounded. A body of the nabob’s 
cavalry which had joined Forde took an active part in 
the affair, especially in the ])ursuit. On tlu‘ same day 
till* seven Dutcli shij>s which liad ])rou<j;“lit tlu^ troops 
were taken by three lhii»lish Jndianien after an action of 
two hours. The Govi*rnineut of Ohinsura iinnuHliat(‘ly 
came to terms. Tluw enuai^ed to ])a3" for the dama^'e 
(lone to tlie I>riti?-h nnachaiit v(iss(*ls and villa^’es, 
and to restrict tluar military otablishnuMit lor the 
future to J2?o Ihiropean soldic‘rs. Tlu* Dutch well 
kiu‘W when tiny liegan that they W(.>uld havc‘ to ti<»ht 
the IJritish. * Their exj)editi<>n was an ai»*i;ression au;ainst 
the nabob if he W(‘re a substantive* power ; if la* we‘re 
not so, it was an au’uression aizainst tin* Enulish, whose 
ascendancy in Eenu’al had, trom circumstanctis beyond 
their control, b(‘Come necessary to their (ixistenee in 
that ])rovincc;. 

The nabob was Mi])posed by the* Enu;lish to have 
invite*d the Dutedi, but to hav(* e lianj»:e‘d his mind aft(*r 
the war Avith Ali Geihar. It is ])robable that thoui»;h he 
Avould have b(*(‘n ;»;lad to se.*e a c.*ountei*poise to the* 
p(jwer of the lhi<»'lish, he* mner weait beyond some 
undeihand assuranceis of favour in an enirly stai^e of the 
alfair.7 

This was the last transaction of (dive’s government, 
lie sailed for Eiii^land early in the next year. 

" See the letters of the Dutch Oovernor; First Report of the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, 102. 
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CIIAPTRIJ IX. 

T'rince Ali (J()har aRsaiiK^s the title of Shah Alaui—Is routed hy the 
Englisli under Caillaud -Operations of Caillaud—Death of Miran— 
Crisis in the affairs of Murshidabad — Arrival of Ahinsittcart Decides 
oil 8Up])orting Casiiii Ali—Terms of tlie treat}'—Jatir Ali dejuised— 
Remarks (»n the revolution—Presents to members of the Oovernmeiit 
— Defeat of Shah A lam by Carmie, and his surrender to the English— 
Disputes with (Visim Ali -Private trade of the Company’s servants— 
Its abuses—The Nabob abolishes all inland duties—A'ioleiit resolu¬ 
tions of the Council The Nalxtb seizes boats with su])j)ly of arms 
for I’atna—(-aplure of an English detachment Murder of Mr. 
Amyatt—Treaty with Mir .bilir and advance of the English army— 
Defeat <tf C.isim Ali —Massacre of the English at Patna—tUsiin Ali 
takes refugt‘ in t >ude Insubordination in the British h»rce- -Defeat of 
Shuja-u-Doula by Carnac Am»ther mutiny in the British army-- 
Battle of Buxar Shah Alain joins the British camp—Caiduro of 
Allahiibad and occupation of Lucknow 8huj.i-u-Doula seeks assist¬ 
ance from the Mar.it tas—Suri’cnders to Carnac. 

Uefokk divoV (U'i)jirtiirL* ikavs IkkI been received of the 
rea[)|)euranee of the Prince Ali (Idliar on the nortli- 
western irontier. lie was not now bup])orted by any 
of tlie threat eliiefs of llindostaii, but was invited l>y some 
zemindars and some military olHcers wlio thought 
themselves aggTuw'cd by i\Iir JtUir. Jn his ])resent 
stiit(' of Wiint and de'^pondeiiey, ]iOW(*vcr, any adven¬ 
ture was worth the trial.^ The chief of the malcontents 
was Camgar Khan, a zemindar of Peluir, and to him 
the ])rinee entrusted the duties of prime minister and 
commaiKler-iii-chief during the wliole of the expedition. 
Before he reached the frontier he lieai’d of the murder 

^ ‘ The forlorn priiuai who had no house nor home of liis own, wanted 
no belter.’ ('S'ir nl Mutithhrrin^ ii. h:?.) 
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of his fixthcr ut Delhi, nnd iininediiitcly assumed the 
title of Ein})eror‘^ and the name of Shah Alam. His 
right was incontcstible, and was generally reeognised, 
and although it added little or nothing to liis })ower and 
influence in the Jhnpire, it made some im])ression in his 
immediate vicinity. Singhi adventurers joined liim in 
greater numbers, and the neighbouring zemindars 
began to think better than they had done of his chance 
of success. He before long obtained a more solid 
advantage l)y the indiscretion of* Ihim Naniin, wlio was 
still governor of J\atiia, aj)d wlio (jiiitted tlie city for 
tlie ]mr])osc of meeting him in the field. 

Ifam Narain had a native force estimated at 15,0t)0 
men,'’^ with twenty guns, but his own \)art of it was dis- 
(‘ontent(‘(l for want of pay, and he had reason to doubt the 
fidelity of tlie zemindars who comjiosed the other })()rtion 


‘ [Tlio sovcrcii^ns of Delhi ai*e usually described as Kilims iu tho 
Eii^disli versions of the j^Tanta to the Kjist India (VnnjKiny. 'Phe title, 
which is rendered Eiu])eror in the text, is j)r<»l)ably that of Failshah, 
whicli w;is uniformly borne by tlie nienibei’s of the Mo;^ul dynasties and 
by Shall Alani himself at the lowest point of the fortunes of the family. 
(See the Essay on ‘ Imperial ami otlier Titles,’./ro// an^ of//e //oi/u/ Asiatic 
vol, ix. N.S.). Eastern titles are very various, as Malik, Sultan, 
Shah, or Khan, dill'ering in linguistie origin and in the importance attfiched 
to each at dillerent times. Tlu^ tith; Khi'ui was brought by the Mogul 
con(]uerors of Asia from the north, but on the decline of their jxiwer it 
drops out of liistory a.s a royal appellati<ai. The title of Sultan was eom- 
nionly boine by the caily Mahometan con<|uej<)rs of India. Daber was 
the first to take the title of Ikulshah. He says in his memoirs that he 
assumed it aftm' Jiis compiest of India. ‘"J’ill this time the family of 
Timur Beg, even thongli on thi' tlii'one, liad never assumed any other 
title tlian that of Mirza. At this jieriod I ordered that they should style 
me Padshah.’ The Imperial title now hfirne by our sovereign is that of 
Kaiscr-i-Ilind. The new designation steers clear of all controversy as to 
the employment of a title of Aryan or Semitic origin, and it is said to be 
one still recognised as Jiiijicrial in the East.—En.J 

•' MS. letter of Mr. Ainyatt, dated Patna, January 17, 17l>0, ‘ the 
narrative of what happened in Bengal in 17h0,’ reckons Thxm Nardin’s 
force at 40,000 men, and Shah Alain’s, at a later jieriod, when at its 
highest, 00,000. 
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uf Ills army. lie was accompanied by seventy Euro¬ 
peans, a battalion of sepoys, and two field-pieces, which 
Clive had l(*ft as a garrison in tlui town."' The ])rince’s 
army was ])robably not so numerous, and had no guns. 
Ifam Naniin drciw up his troo])S at too great a distance 
to allow of his receiving support from the Jhiglish. 
Two (lisailectcd zemindars changed sides in tlic begin¬ 
ning of the action, and fell on Ibim Xaniin’s rear; he 
wiis himself si‘vere1y Avounded, and his remaining troops 
disp(‘rs(id. Jle ow(‘d his own retreat to the protection 
of a body oi' lOU Ihjglish s(‘poys Avho moved to his 
assistan(‘e, ami who afu*r effec'ting that servici* were cut 
to ])iec*(!s Avith th(‘ir otjicers, only tW(‘nty-fi\'e men sur¬ 
viving. The. ixanains of tlie llritish troops made their 
Avay to th(‘ city through the midst of their victorious 
enemies. 

Eatna Avas thrown into consternation by this defeat, 
but, the princ(‘ made no serious attack on it. He spent 
a t‘ew days iji ])lundering tlie country, and probably 
in inc3a‘asing his force, l);it his attention was chielly 
direcled to the approach of ]\Iinm and the Hritish. 
Colonel Caillaud (Avhohad been summoned from Madras 
to command the army in Uengal) marche<l from ^lur- 
shidabad on flanuary IS Avith lOO IhirojH'ans,a battalion 
of se}K)ys, and six lield-[)iec(‘s, accompanied by Miran 
at the lu^ad of la, 000 men, and twenty-fiA’e pieces of 
cannon. On the 19th they Avere within twenty-eight 
miles of Shah Alam, Avho immediately moAvd against 
them. On the jJiud, in the evening, as the llritish Avcre 
pitching their tents, they Avere attacked AAuth vigour 
by the Ihnperor. Miraii’s troops shoAved m) Avant 
of courage, but Avere huddled up in a mass by the 

Wo leani from VaTisitiart {Leitvr to the J^roprietors, 98) that the 
8troii."th of a battalion was at tliat tnno 700 men. 
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Ignorance of tlieir lender, and were on tlie point of giving 
way, Avlien Caillaud wlieeled iij) part of liis sepoys, and 
took the enemy in flank. Tlieir success was now 
turned into a comjdete rout; seventeen })ieces of cannon 
f(‘ll into the liands of the Ihiglish. Ihit as MiTan refused 
to pnrsii(‘, tlie enemy’s whole force was collected again 
within two days at ]>ehar. ten miles from the field of 
battle and thirty-five from Patna. Miran himself was 
slightly wounded in the action, and made that a ])re- 
tence for going into Patna and remaining there for a 
week. 

At length he was ])revailed on to move, but IxTore 
he r(‘ached Pehtir he found that Shah Alam had lc‘ft 
his oj)ponents behind and boldly ])ush(*d for Murshid- 
abfid. MiTan and his horse imnu'diately pursued by 
forced marehes, while ( aillaud moved with e(|ual sjx^ed 
in boats down the current of the (!ang(‘s. At the laid 
of three days Shah Alam found he e()uld no longer 
escape along the riv(‘r, and struck into the mountainous 
tract which (’overs the south of P>engal. 'riiough he 
had only light hors(‘, without gun> or baggage, he was 
so much delayed by the thick woods and narrow ])asses 
in those hills, that it was not till the end of Mai’ch 
that he presented hiiiisclf within thirty miles to the 
west of ^lurshidabad. lie was there joined by four or 
five thousand IJerar Alarattas, who had conu? on a 
plundering expedition from Orissa, and had made their 
way so far towards the north. The nabob had had 
time in the int(U’val to draw together some of his troops, 
with whom, and with 200 Kuro}>eans, he iiioved out to 
cover the (4ty, Avhere the greatest alarm nevertheless 
prevailed. Up to this time Shah Alam had conducted 
h\s march with skill and energy, but he threvv away the 
effects of it by hesitating to attack tli(i nabob and push 
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on to Miirsliidjlhud before uny suffieient force could be chap. 

IX. 

assembled to oppose liim. In a few (lay>s it was out of_!_ 

his power to (l(j so, for ]Miran and Caillaud joined the 
nabob on Ajiril 4, and the Emperor liad no resource leit 
but to retreat. 1 le was followed for two or tliree marches, 'till April 

• • t 

and on this occasion, as Avell as on the march from Eclair, 
sciviu’al o[)portuniti(‘s ol* destroyini^ him wi^re lost 
through th(5 j(‘alousy, slotli^ or capi-iiM* of the nabob and 
Ills son. Sluih Alam sc^enis now to have ri'covia'ed his 
judgmcMit, whi(4i had d(^sert^;d liim in tlie decisivi‘ 
luomcait. lie rccolK'cted the defenceless state of Patna, 
and determiiu'd to march with all speed to tliat city 
in the hopii of obtaining jiossession of it before any 
suc(*<)urs could arriv(‘. 

lh‘ rcachccl th(‘ neighbourhood ol* Patna about 
.\})i'il 22, and uas there most oj)purtunely j‘()inc‘d )>y 
M. 1 aiw, who had hitherto found >lielt(‘r in Ihmdelcand, 
with th(! remnant of the French ^epoys ami some guns. 

^Vith tills acc(‘ssioii to his nuams for a siege, he at- 
t(*mpted both to breach and escalade the walls of 
Ihitna. 

The garrison repulsed two attacks, ])ut on the 
second the (UuMuy had for a time got into the town 
through the breach, and they despaired of being able to 
hold out for another day, when their dr(K)ping spirits were 
reviv(‘d by the* most unlookial for aj>pearanee of a Eritish 
dcta(*hnient. It was under Pa])taiii Knox, who had 
left Paillaiars camj) on April lb witli 200 Furo])eans, 
a battalion oi’ sepoys, and two guns, liad marched oOO 
mih‘s in thirteen days, a distance almost incredible at 
that s(‘orching season, and now threw himself into Patna 
soon after the second assault had failed. 

Next day hc^ surprisc'd Shnli Ahun's cunip about April 
noon, the hour for dinner and repose, and cammed so 
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ciup. iniicli loss, confusion, jmd terror, that the enemy witli- 

_1__ drew fifty miles to the southward of the city, and 

remained there for a long time ina(*tive. 

From the Ix^ginning of Shah Alain’s invasion, 
Khadini Ilusihi, governor of tlie district of Furnia, 
tlioiigh a creature of ]\Iir dafir’s own, had, <m some 
oilence or alarm, carried on a corresponden(*e witli the 
Finperor, whom he ]>romised to join. Had lie done so 
at an earlier period, tlu* fate of Patna, woidd have becai 
sc^aled. JAaai now it was of im])()i1an(’e to previait his 
forming a junction with Slaili Alam, and Avhcii he 
marched from Purniji along the left hank of the Hangi's, 
May 2 : 1 . Paillaud and Miran set out irom Ihij Mahal in juirsuit ol‘ 
him. ddiey thems(‘lves kt‘pt on the right hank, hut 
wrote to Knox, as soon as Klaidim Iliisen got n(‘ar 
Patna, to (*ross and int(‘rcept him. Knox accordingly 
crossed when h(‘ was n(*arly oj>posit(‘ to Patna, and 
June 16. found hiinsellAvith 200 lhiro])eans, a hatTalion of sipoys, 
five guns, and 300 irng’ular horse*. o]>|)Omm1 to an army 
Avhieh the lowest account traiismitled to us r(‘ekons 
at 12,00t) men, with thirty guns. He was th(*refor(* 
obliged to act on the defensive* ; but so efreetually did 
he r(‘puls(! the* re])(‘at(‘d attacks of tlu* eiu'my, that in 
the end he drove them from the. iic‘M and caj>ture*d 
eight of tlu‘ir guns. Klaldim Hi;s(*n now^ r(*tir(Ml to 
the noi'tlnvard towxards liatia and the lu'ighboin-ing 
forests. Miran and ( aillaiul followed in pursuit, but 
the numsoon now set in wdth its usual violence, and, 
while the army w^as encamped <m the Piver (Jandac., it 
was overtaken by a storm such as is common at that 
season ; during tlui height of the timijiest a flash of 
lightning struck MIran’s tent and kill(*d him with two 
of his attendants. The news was speedily and secretly 
conveyed to Paillaud, wlio concealed it from all but the 
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principal cliicfs until the necessary arrangements liad 
been made and tlaj army was on its return toAvards 
Ihitna, at wliicli place it took up its quarters for tlie 
rains."' 

Tlie dcatli of Miran brought on a crisis in tlie affairs 
of InMigal. 

The mutual irritation betw(‘(‘n the nabob and the 
Company’s Government had increased ra[)idl 3 " within 
the last (ew months. On Clivifs de])arture th(! iiabob 
lost all nanains of his confidcaiee in the Ihiglish. ajid all 
tlK‘ r(‘ver(*ne(‘ which he had hitherto telt for their chi(‘l‘. 
]\Ir. \ ansittart, Gov(‘rnor of Madras, had at dive’s 
commendation been aj)i)oint(‘(] to the governiiKait of 
r>engal. lie had not y(*t reached (’alcutta, and his 
])lace was hlled l‘or tlu* present by Mr. JJolwel!, thi‘ 
senior UKaiilna* ol‘ eoun(‘iI. "l'h(‘ tenipoi’ary Jiature of 

' 'riu‘ < ainjiai; 4 ii aL'auist Sh.'ih Alaiu i.s taK« n fn»ni (’aillaiuVs cvidcncLS 
tu'ft>ia‘ tlu- (’<imiiiiUre <tf tIto 1 ln\isi‘ nf i\ t\ulimns, Fii.st lU-jxti t, l.AS cf 
aii'l from an aii<tnyiu<iii> /•«»/<<# <>/ »> h tf m I 'n 'm I'uV)- 

lislu-1 in Kii'^laiul in ilic Miim‘>aMr. aiul rcjnintcal in tlu' .j.sufLt Antimil 
lor IS(U), lis innmiuiiic.itrd 1»\ (’ol»tnt‘l lr<inM<]o, ulm was pm- 
baltl V t lir aiitlmr, l’’mtlu'i informafion is duriNtMl fr.mi tlio Stir nl AhiiitJ,- 
}urni. 'I’w'tt jxiintM wtTf tlio sultjt'ot <»f minutu iiujuin in ci»nsi-(pu*nce 
nf fliainfs Itmu^ht aijainst Oaillainl in Knyaaiul. lie ^\as alle^nal in liave 
eiiL^^aLjul in a pint fnr <letlir<'nin‘j: Mir J.ilir, ainl, as jtrt*[tarat<tr\ steps, tn 
have favniinMl the iiiur<let nf Miran aiuI prnniised a Ljrt at reward tn an 
jissassin who was tn take nil' Sh.ili Mam. We aie astnni.^lied to tind the 
name nf IMi'. Ihiike itniiiieeteil with tin?, w ihl aeeiisatinii. It ajipeared tliat. 
tlnae was nnt tln^ slightest nmund for susfneion in lenaid tn th's plot, or 
to the murder nf Miran, hut, C’aillaiid did imt escape so well fmm the 
charge resjieeting Sh.ih Mam. He Jiad really eouiCersigm d a jnomise of 
Mir .hilir and Miran to a ]K‘rsoii wlm had (dteievl tn mnnler Shah Alain ; 
hut tliis lie did at a time when the nahoh and the KiiMksli strnngly siis- 
peeted eai*h other of negidiat ing w ith that priiiee, and umler an impres¬ 
sion tliat th ‘ whole overture was a triek of the iiahoh’s for the purjuise of 
])utting ('aillau l’s sinem it\ to trial. It is certain that he liad no des'gn 
on the lif(‘ of Sli.-'di Mam, hut Ik; showed little regard t-> liis own lionour 
or that of his couniry in willingly nuniecting his name with so dis- 
gra-eeful a fahrit aMoin 'J'he wlmle partieiilars of the iiKjuiry are given in 
the Ajipendix No. 10 to tlie Kirst Report, IfoH to :i40. 
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this gentleman’s authority lessened his weight with the 
nabob, ivho scarcely concealed liis distrust in every 
transaction with tlie English. Mr. Hoi well in his turn 
was provok(^d at the disregard of his just demands, gave 
ear to every re])ort unfovourable to the nabob, and put 
the worst construction on all that prince’s actions. Ilut 
the embarrassment occasioned to the Government by its 
relation to the nabob was in itself of the most serious 
nature. As long as the tn^asurcs gained l)y the revolu¬ 
tion last(‘(l, the (V)m])any found no difficulty in defray¬ 
ing the lu*aviest and most unoxp(a:‘ted chargers ; but when 
that fund was (‘xliausfed tluy began to discover that 
tlie [U'ovision made for the futun? b)^ the tr(‘aty was 
(juite jniide(jiiate to the demands of thi‘ir new situation. 
The sum of a lac of ruj)ees (10,D0()/.) a montli, which 
the nabob was to j)ay Avhile lludr troops werii em])loycd 
on his recpiisition, was scarc(*ly suificauit to meed. th(‘ir 
actual field (.‘xpenses for the time, whi](‘ that of main¬ 
taining the troops when not on service, and supplying 
them witl] r(‘cruits and stores from Ihiropc was totally 
unprovided for. The annual revenue of 70,000/. from 
lands ceded to them on other grounds would not, even 
if devoted to this object, have b(‘en laairly suflicicMit. 

So far from being able to make uj) tluise defi(*i(aicies, 
lh(^ nabol) had not the m(‘ans of discharging his (ixist- 
iiig debt to the Company. 'J'he eiiormous sums which he 
had to pay at his acc(ission had exhausted all the wealth 
at his command, and he ivas now without sufficient re¬ 
sources to sup})ort either the Com])any’s government or 
his own. Idle monthly sulisidy to the troop‘d on service 
was two or three months in arrear ; ^ assignments for 
it had been given on .the revenues of particular districts, 
but those districts happened to be the scene of the 
Vansittart’s Narrative,^ i. 34. 
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ravni>'cs of Shall Alain and tlie Marattas, and the wants 
of the nahoh’s own ottieors also sometimes led them to 
encroach on the assiij^ned revenue. This source of in¬ 
come was therefore unjiroductive, and tlie ('om]iany was 
n^diiced to extremiti(*s, ohlij^ed to suspend its trade, and 
yitt unal)l(‘ to ])ay its troojis, who in consequence 
showed a disposition to d(‘ser1iou.^ 

The nabob’s own troops W(‘r(‘ mu(*h mor(‘. in avnnirs, 
oft(‘ii mutinied ae;ainst his autlK»rit\', and sometim(*s 
threaten(‘d his lUe. Add to this that lh(^ nwenue col- 
h'cted fiv)m his country was wast(‘d by frauds and (*m- 
b(‘zzl(‘ment belbrc' it reached his treasury^ and that 
mon‘ than one of the prin(‘i|)al zenundars b(‘came re- 
fractory, withheld their tribute, and thivatened further 
disturbance/'^ I^ven within his own torrilory the nabob 
was d(‘S])ised for his irre-'olution and hated Ibr his (‘x- 
actions, and ibr s(‘V(‘ral ex(‘eutions and assassinations, 
which his fears and suspicions had ])rompte(l him to 
ord(a* hiniseir, or to acejuiesce in when they originated in 
the violence of his son. The only remedy lor all these 
(‘vils a])p(‘ared to]\Ir. llolvrell to be to (h‘])Ose tlu* nal)ob. 
It was to be doia‘ by obtaining' from Slnih Alam the 
transfer of liis ottice to tlu* ('om])any, on its enyanino’to 
])ay to him the full ti'ibute of Ihaiyal and to assi.st him 
with all its means in recov(‘rinu' the throm^ of hi.^ aii- 
C(‘stors.‘ Th(‘ seizur(‘ ol* the ])i-ovince by tlu‘ (’ompany 
might jX'rh.aps hav(‘ been ac( omplishe<l. but the jxirf of 
the [iroject connected with Shah Alam Avas not within 
the vei'gc*. of possiliility. l>y s(*tting- up tin* infant son of 
Aliran or sonu' ('qually helpless re|)resentative of the 
family of Ali \ erdi, by adh(‘ring sti'ictly to old forms, 

” Vaiisit tart's y<n’n<f}n\ i. Ill and dd, 

^ Ibid. i. a,"). 

•* \<f n'<(/ irr of ii'lnii ho /»< /#'////abovt'ivforrod to. 

' M(thv('irs J r/f/rrs.s by (he fors^ 511 and t’M). Soo also <»,*>. 

A A 
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and 1veo])iDii; ii]) tlie nalive modo ol*ir()V(‘rDiii(‘Dt., so as 1o 
afford tlie usual eiuployiucnt to all das.^c's of* its subjects, 
tlio l]nii;lisli might ])crha])S have ])oss(v<sod thcinsclvc's 
of all real poAver as easily as they did ten yi^ars lat(‘r. 
Such a measure, if practicable. Avould have bc‘(Mi attiaided 
Avith s('veral obvious ad\'autages. aiul Avouhl have h(‘eu 
free from many ol* the objivtions to imaH'ly chaiigiug 
the nabob. 

Hut the attem]>t to itauav^ tlu* .Mogul gov(‘rnment 
Avould liaA'C beini an obstria-tion ratlua* than an aid to 
the plan. The titular lhnp(‘i*<)i* did not at that monnmt 
poss(‘ss a foot (ff land, nor liad he th(‘ m(‘ans of inflman 
cing the transfer of an acre in any part of* his so-calhnl 
dominions.“ V\ v Avere to restore' him to ])OAver by 
affoi’ding oin* assistance to the Mussulman chiefs and 
th(‘ Abdali Sluih. but <m\y a few months had (‘lapsed 
siih-e those ])OAvers had routed tlu* Marattas at Ihinipat 
and ha<l notliing to ob'^trll(•t any designs tlu'V might 
liaA^e entertaiiK'd in faAmurof th(‘ Ihnpc'ror. Y(‘t (‘xe(‘pt 
fora dutiful n^cognition of his title at tlu* I’c'^onmuaida- 
tion of the Sluih. the ehi(*fs never ni(‘ntion(‘d Sluili Aiam 
or gaw^ a thought to his ])r(‘tensions. Tlu* reason Avas 
obA^ious ; their territo?’i(\s Avere foianc'e] out of the last 
possessions of the house of Teimur. and the fir>t st(‘p 
toAvards r(*storing that family must have* been to give uj) 
their own so\x*reignty. Kven sueh (lisint(‘restc‘dn(?ss 
would have made tlu; f]m])(Tor l)ul a petty prima* at 
best. The Em])irehad died a natural death aft(‘r a long 
decay commencing Avitli Aurangzib, and tin* ntinui was 
allowed to remain solely because it had no rc‘ality, and 


‘ It may appear that fin exception ou^aii to he made of tlic city of 
Delhi, where Sliali Alam’H .son hore the name of EiniK'ror, hut the 
possessor was Najih-u-Donla, the llohilla eliief of Seluiranpur, who alone 
exercised any authority in tlie city. (Dow’s ii. doO.) 
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iiiterR^red witli nol)ody. The even llie most 

iiitelligcBt and l)Ost iiifoianed, entertained and continued 
for some years to enfi'rtain an exaggerated idea of tlie 
im[)()i*ta]K*(‘ of 11 k‘ fnnperor,^ l)nt tlu're was not a 
nativ(‘ eliief in Hindo^tan or the Deckan avIio thought 
it wortli wliil(‘ to make use of liiin even as a j)ageant. 

Wh(‘n lh(‘ er)niHfil of raleutta on the ])r/int of 

opening a negotiation witli Slnili A!am, accounts of 
MiVan’s dc'ath were r(‘(*(‘ived, and tliis event sugu'ested 
a eomhination hy wliieli a new model of tlie nahoh’s 
governmiait miglit 1)(‘ nion* easily elfceted. 

Alnmst immediately afterward.-s. \"ansirtart ar¬ 
rived. The n(‘w tioveamor se(‘jns to have heen endoAved 
with jiidgimait and integrity suflieicait to gui<le liim 
rightly in ordinary cireumstane(‘s, bm to linve l)(‘en 
iinitt f‘or any situati(ai in which hclf-nTiance or firmness 
r)t‘ any kind was retjuired. Tlie strong ojmiious and 
r(‘ady argnmiaiTs of .Mr. llolwell stnan to ha\’(‘ over- 
])ow(‘r(Ml him from tlie llrst. an<l in three' or four da 3 "s 
lu* announced his adoption of tla* la^^ of* that gentle¬ 
man’s plans. 

This was to ('onf('r on ('a'^ini Ali, tlu'nabob's ^on- 
indaw, tlu* title's ami offices 1‘ormerlv hold bv Aliran, to 
invc'st liini at once' Avitb all the ]>owers of the state, and 
to secure' his sucee‘>sion to tlie' title also on the nabo])’s 
death, (hisiin Ali wa> one* e^f the abh‘>t and most 
ambitious me*n about the e-ourt. He* had Iieen entrusted 
with imj)oi*taii( employments and commands, and from 
the* me)m('nt of MIran’s death seems te) have fixed his 

Tlotwcir.s Address the J^roprietars, 00, 01, (>2 ; Minute of Colonel 
(\)ote jintl other ojtj)ositinn INtombers t>f Council, dated ISTaroh 11, 1702, 
17 10 ; Vansittarl’}'’ rrfdiir^ 254 0. Clivo, in denying that Shah 
Alaui still rnle.s over the Eiu])iro, admits that he may i)o,s.sc\ss a twentieth 
part of it [fe'fhr fn the l^utprietors, published 1701, 22J. It has been 
shown in the' text that ho did not pe>ssess any fraction of it. 
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inSE OF BPaTKSII POWEU IN INDIA. 

eye on tlie succession. In a desperate miiliny of the 
troo})S at tlie capital wliicli followed tliat event, and 
in wliicli tlie inaboh’s life ivas cx[)osed to iiaininent 
danger, Oasim All stepped forth to ])ncify tlu) tiumdt, 
became security for all the arrears due to the troops, 
and paid three lacs of ru})ees out of his own funds to 
apjiease the most pressing* demands.* 

This conduct gained him universal ])opularity, and 
led everyone to regard him as the only person lifted to 
retrieve the desji(‘ratt‘affairs of tin* government. Soon 
after MiTan’s dc'atli he wrote to Mr. ]Iolw<‘ll with the 
strongest jirolcssions in favour of* the ("onipiuiy if‘ they 
would procure his ap])ointment to the station held by 
Miran.'' After Mr. Vansittart’s arrival he was invited 
to Calcutta, and the nabob’s consent was o))lained 
on some pretext to his visit. After one or two cerc^- 
monial interviews with the tJovernoi', he had a confi¬ 
dential meeting with Mr. llolwtill. lie commenced by 
insisting on the murder of .Mir fbllir as a n(‘cessary pi’e- 
liminary to his nnd(Ttal<ing the government. Mr. 
Ilolwell cx])laining the horror in which such actions 
were held by the liritish nation, and tlui nec(‘ssity for 
his renouncing all thoughts of tlaan if h(i expected its 
support, he at length gave, way, l)ut with an aj»j)eai’anee 
of dissatisfaction, and an observation that Mr. Ilolwell 
was not so much liis friend as he had thought him.** 
Ten articles were then agreed to after much discussion, 
by the principal of wluehit was settled that the govern¬ 
ment should be carried on in the name of the nabob, 
who shoidd have a personal allowance of 120,000/. a 
year ; that all the powers of the state should be vested 
in ('asim Ali, to whom the succession on the nabob’s 


\finaiitiirVH Narratlcf, i. 71. 

^ ilolwcll’s Address to the Proprietorsy (>7. 


Ibid. 00. 
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(lentil should ))e secured ; that there sliould be an 
ofrensive and defensive alliance between him and the 
(Joiupnny, and that the ('Onijiany should always be 
ready to suj)])ort him with their army, which they 
e‘ni^ag(‘d was to consist of S,(M)() sepoys, 2,00() Eui*o- 
}>eans, 2,()<)() irrei»ulai* cavalry, and 500 fhiropean 
horse. Jn return for this lu^, was to ])ay up all the 
moneys due, and cede the^listricts of l)ardwan, JMidna- 
])ur, and (1iittaf2,*on;i’ to tin* Company. Tlie immediate 
recognition of the litl(‘ of the nominal Emjieror was 
jiressed liy Air. llolwell, Init objected to ))y Casim Ali, 
and was at Iciiglh allowed to lie over for further con- 
si(h'.i-at ion.” 

ddies(‘ articles, with the* omission of the amount of 
A!ii‘diiiir’s allowance! and tlu! number of‘llu‘troops to 
Ik* k('|)t up. wen* signed on the next day but one by 
Mr. \ ansittart and tin* >(‘l(‘Ct committee* of the* ee)uncil, 
to \\he)m the* coiidu(‘t of all bu^iness reejuiring secrecy 
\Nas entrusted.'' U]> to this time not a hint had been 
given to Alir«lafir e.)!'an intention of dejiusing him. Eut 
when all was seltle'd the Gove‘rnoi* and Coloiu*! Caillaud 
repaired to Aliirshidiibad aceaunjianied by a body of 
troojis. At the two tirst interview's betw’een these gentle¬ 
men and the* nal)ob. the com|)laints of the Company and 
the* lu'cc'ssity of redress wvvc stated in vague and 
ge‘iu‘ral teians. At the* third. Air. A ansittart, still in 
a circuitous and indistinct manner, intimated to the 
nabob that he must make a territorial cession to the Com- 
])any, and must tiansfer t he conduct of his government 
to some one of his redations, so that he might himself 
enjoy ease and tran([uillity undisturbed by public 
atlairs. 1'he litne*ss of several relations w'as discussed, 
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^ H<iluell’s Addirifs la the ]^ropnetor», 70. 
Yiinsittart’s Karrutire, i. 101 4. 
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and amongst others that of (Visim Ali, to whom Mr. 
A^ansittart showed a strong inclination and the nabob 
a still strongcir rejmgnaiice. This transfer, when once 
disclosed, was pressed with indecent haste ; the nabob 
was lefnsed time for eonsideratiou or even for returning 
to his palace at his dinner lioin* : he was oldiged to send 
for Ins meal to tlie garden where llie meeting was held, 
and was not allowed to go till he was so much ex¬ 
hausted Avith fatigue and anxiety as to be unable to 
attend to business. Nothing was settled wlien he Avent 
aAATiy, iKj hint was given of the* treaty with (Tisim Ali, 
and all >eemed to lie left for discussion at another 
mecling. Next day he was left undistuiin^d, but fVisim 
Ali c‘Xclaimed against the suspense, during A\diich he 
said he Avas in hourly fetir of assassimition ; ainl Mr. 
\"ansittart learning that the mibol) had spent the day 
Avith some of tlie most worthless <d’ his advisers, con¬ 
cluded that no good Avould come of th(‘ consultation, 
and deteriiiinc'd to resort to force. 

Accordingly, at three in the morning. C'olonc‘1 Cail- 
lau'l Avitli the liritish troo])S, and Casim Ali Avith his 
oAvn, marched secretly to the iiabol>’s ])alac(‘, Avhicli 
they surprised and surroundiMl. They sei/.ed the min¬ 
isters, and told th(‘ nabob that he must make over the 
conduct of'affaii's AvitliouT delay to (,\‘isim Ali. At first 
the nabob gave Avay to his surprise and indignation ; 
he reproached the Knglish with tbeir breach of faith, 
and threatened to defend liimself to tlie last extremity ; 
but reflecting that, wliiie in the j)a]ace, he was every 
moment c‘Xpos(‘d to the practices of Casim Ali, lie sent 
for (hiillaiid, and altliough he still rejected the pro¬ 
posed arrangement,* which he said Avould place liis life 
in the hands of his substitute, lie ex])ressed liimself 
ready to abdicate, provided bis life and an allowuncci lor 



• KI-:V()M!TI()XS IN JiKNGAL. 

]iis liiaiulcnaiico s(H;uml. His oiler was acceded 

to ; Casija was inslalled and proclaimed ; Mir dafir, 
wlio was afraid to remain a sinizle nii!;lit in Murshidabad, 
set oir on liis journey to (’alcntta ; and tlie day passed 
with as mucli (juiet and eom])osure a^ il‘ nothing ex- 
ti-aordinary had IjannenedJ' N(wer was a lawolution October 
eifected on more slejider groiinds, ma* a gnaiter scandal 7700 
than tlie d(‘|)osal of a prija^e by the, same bcaly ^^hich 
liad so lately raised itst^lf to power by a solemn engage¬ 
ment lo support Ids title. Tlie reasons alleged were 
^MiT fbilir’s plots to undermine the iiritish authority, 
and tlie cruelty and oppression of his internal adminis¬ 
tration ; but few of those charges would have justitled 
the subversion ol‘ his government, and lewiT still could 
be substantiated by evidence.’ 

' VaiisiltiirtV. /•{//(c., 1. KMi Caillaud’s JS'o/'o//<•<'. 

’ ^riu‘ lolJowiii'j; arc the rc.jscjis assii^iiod (llolwtll.s fo the 

M, aiii] Vniisittart’s Xtnnthn, i.): - 

l.st. 1’hat Mir .b'ltir fri.Mii liin accession funned a design to ivdncc the 
j)o\vi-r of tlie Englisl). 

2nd. 'rtiat for lliis ]iur]n>.se lie cut olT or drove out of the rroviucos 
ever> jiei'suii wliom he susjiectcd of beiin^ attached to us. 

:;rd. 'that he eoiisjnred with the Duteli to counteract and destroy 
i»nr ro\\er and iidliience. 

‘tth. That he and ids son, on tliree diHereiit occasions of actual scr- 
\ ice, treacherously deserted our eoninuinder-in-oldef. 

hlh. That he meditated a treaty with .Slnih Alam and utfeivd in 
saerilict' us. 

(ith. Tliat he lu-gotiated with the Marattas to introduce 2h,0(Hl or 
dOjOOti of thedr troops into licngal. (Letter to Mr. Ani}-att ; p. On of Mr 
ILdwcir.s it/ (In' Pittfnirfafiy.) 

7t'h. ^riiat Ins government was a lanitinued eha,iu of cruelty and 
ojipressioii. 

But most of these charges may be refuted ov exidaiiied. 

Lst. Mir datir, or whoever was nabob, would naturally desire to keep 
down llu' power of the English, and ])revent its encroaching on his own ; 
but it does not follow that he had any ^^ish to break the treaty or to 
shake a connection on winch Ids own existence depended. 

2iid. Mil* dalir was very jealous of the English, and would not look 
with favour 011 any of his subjects who devoted themselves to that 
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The only real apolo^>y for setting him aside would 
have been the absolute impossibility of carrying on the 
estaldished system in conjiinelion witli him; and such 
an iiiijiossibility is alh'ged to liave arisen from the 
weakness and un})oj)ularity of his government, and his 
inaldlity to furnisli the funds indisp(‘nsably necessary 
to enable the British to kevj) their looting in the 
country. The lirst of these dis(jualificatioiis is declai’ed 
to have been so manifest that withholding the Ihiglish 
protection would have put an end to the government if 

interest, but there is no proof of a S 3 ^s^enla 1 ie ])ersecution, or in(le(‘J of 
iiiij' persecution carried on against tlieni. 

TJie instances nieiitioneil (Holwell, Afl'hfss, dv. 8, and Vaiisittart, 
i. 40) of ]>ersons driven from the eountrv are two, Ilai Diilal) and Dinar 
Deg. Tlie story of Hai Diilal) lias l)een given (see (dtif, p, ; 

it was more fi\»m jealoii y of the m in liimself than of the English that he 
was attached. < )inar Dt'g, b}’ Mr. Vansittart’s own account, embezzled 
the nabob’s mon(‘\' entrusted t<> him, and fled the country in conse((uenee 
(Vhmsittart’s .L(7h /■ thr O;}). Of ten persons said to have 

been iinide away with (Vansittarl's .Vor/o//#•/-, iol), live were women and 
children of Ali Vei'di's famd\' ; some of th(‘ remaining live were indi- 
xiduals whom the nabob thought dangerous to his ])erson (»r govi'rnmeut, 
bul none a])j»ear to have been connected with the English. It is more 
tlian <loublfnl whether some of tlu*se mui’dm’s were ever committed at 
all. and those which arc certain were all the vsork (»f Miran. 

r»rd. The I'xteiit of his intiircourse with the Dutch has been stated ; 
the ulmost it indicates is a wish to see them re-established in their factoiy 
as a, countei’jxiise to the English. 

4th. Tlu‘re are abundant proofs of inactivity and ])erha])s of cowar¬ 
dice in tlie ]'e])eated neglect of tin* nal)ob and Miran to su])])ort Caillaud, 
but no sign and scarce!}^ a j«)ssibility of treachery". 

r>th. ’J’he ]»]ot with Shah Alam is founded on a cop}^ of an alleged 
letter from the nahcjb to that prince received through a most susj)icious 
channel, and bearing obvious marks of forgery. The su])])osed combina¬ 
tion is absurddn itself : Shah \lam had no (piarrel with the English but 
for preventing his taking possession of Deiigal, a point on which the 
nabob and he were not likely to come to an agreement (see Mr. Holwell’s 
correspondence on the subject with Colonel (-aillaud and Mr. Hastings, 
Adihuiss io iho J^roprlrforH, JU 40). 

bth. Of the negfdiationg with the Marattas, no jiroof whatever is 
offered. Itjs in'itself Jiighl}" improbable. 

7th. His cruelties have lieen enumeraled, and his opj>ressive g(>vern- 
ment may be admitted, but our treaty gave us no right to punish either. 
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not tlic life of Mil* J>iit if this statement proves 

the evil, it no less ])oints out the remedy. Such a state 
of thing’s must have c()mj)elled the nabob to accede to 
any reasonable proposals, or must have })roduced his 
removal without the interference u(‘ the English. The 
financial dilticulty might have been renuned by the 
same territorial cessions wliich were made by Casim 
Ali, and if it were tnu* (as is asserted) that Mir datir 
would never have come to terms without force, it 
would have l)een IjcttcT to have used force for the 
allainment of moderate concessions than for tlie total 
(h‘struction oi* an ally, 'fhe terms offered tvere tvorse 
tJian d(.‘j)osal ; Mir Jatir might have accepted a minister 
named by the llriti.sh, but the transfer of all his })o\vcrs 
to (Vi>im Ali \vould ha\e been the signal for his own 
ext‘cution. 

Hut th(‘, be.st rei)ly to the alleg(‘d im})ossil)Ility of 
maintaining their rc‘Iation> with Mir dalir is that it was 
to him the Ihiglish (government was oblige‘d to n^cur 
alUa* an unsucce>sl‘ul attempt to support hi> rival. 

In return foi* the good service receivial from tliem, 
Cilsiin Ali ])reM*nted tlu^ (iuvernor and the members of 
the select committee* with 2(H),(M)0/. It does not 
appear (hat they were influenced by the prospect of this 
reward, which was not sti{)ulated (‘or, wdiich the}' de¬ 
clined at the moment, and which w\as ])aid to tlnan at 
different periods after a long interval.'* Still it was a 
disgracct‘ul jwoceeding. The committee liad no pretext 
of losses suffered or risks run, and the money w as to 
be di*awm from a government the imjLOverished state of 
which was one of the strongi‘st grounds i“or the revolu- 

Viinsittiiri’s A(trnifin\ i. 100. 

^ First of tile Ooiiimitteeof the House of Commons, 1772, IGl, 

103, ami 10-1; also TJiird r\e])ort, 310-11, and Apiiondix, 402 4 
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tion. Mr. \\‘uisittart received oO^OOU/. ; he luid al the 
time an allovNancc from tlie (.'ompany of 18,000/. or 
19,000/, a year, and carricnl on trade on his own acv 
eoiint hchides.^ 

Idle whole of the transaclions connec*tt‘d with tlie 
change of governJiient had l)een coiidiieted l)y the 
select eonimittee. AVhen they crim(‘ lieforc the whole 
(.'onncil, ]\Ir. Yerelst, i\Ir. Smyth, ^Ir. Amyatt, and 
Mr. hllis recorded tlieir disapprobation of the measure, 
])artly as objectionabli* in itsedl* and [)artly because it 
had been concluded Avitlioul eoiisidting them. Tliis 
was the coinmencement of an opposition whicli h‘d 
.-erious ivsults. TJie ^Madras service, ci\il as well as 
military, liaving now bedi long aceiistomc‘d tt) wars and 
negotiations, seciiK'd more likdy to funiisli men capable 
of j)olitical duties than the i'aetories and comiuenaal 
ageiicicis of Hengal. For this reason Lord Olive had 
exerted liis influence to procure the nomination of Mr. 
\ an^ittart to suceeed him, supeiseding Mr. .\inyatt, the 
senior civil servant of IJeiigal. ddie aiTangement was 
regarded as an injury, not by Mr. Amyatt aloiu‘, but 
by the whole oi* the 15engal service. The optajiiig of 
.Mr. \ ansittart’s g(;vernmenl was therefore looked on 
wdtli lio favourable eyes. His first act, which was so 
(juestionable in itself, was the worse received as coming 
fi’om Iiim, and as the knowledge of tliis feeling made 
Casiin Ali unite himself inoi*(‘closely w ith the Gov(a*noi% 
they came to be regarded as forming one J)arly, and the 
(Company’s servants were e(jually ill-disposed to Mr, 
\ ansittart and his nabob. These gentlemen, under the 
influence of such prejudices, were ill jirepared to control 
them by enlarged notions of their duty. Accustomed 
to buy and s(‘ll a(*cording to ord(‘rs from fhigland, they 
* VaiisiUart’tt Letter to the l^roprietors, 138-40. S)oe also 82-4. 
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saw nothing even of trade beyond its details. Their 
views of th(j Company’s interests were, therefore, con¬ 
tracted, and tlic siiddeij cliangc in their own situation, 
tJic ac(piisition of ])OAver, and tlie examples of rapid 
fortlines gaijjc‘d aiijong tlieir fellows, sometimes made 
them lose sight of those interests altogether. The 
means thc*)^ look to gratily their impatience to enrich 
themselves often brought tiiem into collision with the 
native fujictioiiaries, and though now elated with the 
])ride of coiKjiierors, tliey retained ii lively impression 
of tlieir tbrmer depiaideiicc, and thought it an act of 
spirit to repel what they still called the in^()lellce of their 
lalleij rulers. 

Wicked ami unprincipled as the new nabob had 
shown him^ell‘, lie was in many respects wc‘ll suileil to 
his situation in reference t(*the ('oiujainy. IIcanus fond 
of business, attentive to ordca* and economy, vigilant, 
active, and acute, lb* soon brought about a reform inliis 
liiianees, and cleare<l otf all tlie numerous encumbrances 
that had been k‘ft to him l)y Mir dalir. lie reduced his 
army irom men to l(i,tHH), and yi't inciH'ased 

its ellicieiiey more than he diminished it in numbers, 
lie mad(‘grc,*at advances towards bringing his zemindars 
into ol)edii‘nc(‘, and would have done it eilec'tually if he 
had remained long enough undisturbed. Sucdi ([ualities 
and such accessions to his power, if not balanced by 
eipial (lidects, might have made him formidable to the 
Ihiglish, but his constitutional timidity restrained him 
from any bold enterprise, and the disaHcction ])roduced 
by tln‘ severity of his exadiojis and his suspicious 
temjier must ever have retained him in de[>endence on 
tlu‘ support of his allies. It is probable that he would 
have IxH'ii at all times jealous of his authority, and that, 
wlien opportunities otfered, he would have endeavoured 
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to encroaeli on the Ihjglisli Government ; but he would 
not liave jiuslied liLs intrigues so far as to endanger his 
safety, and on the Avliole there was every reason to calcu¬ 
late 021 the stability of the alliance. Ihit the feelings 
Avliich have been described on I lie ])ai’t of the English 
led to a scri(‘s of pi’ovocations Avhich would have driven 
the most feeble and the mo^t prudent of mankind into 
resistance. 

On his llight from Eatna. Shah Alam liad withdrawn 
to a })Osition about iifty miles south of that city, and 
not far from the country of the hill /(*mindars. Here he 
remained inactive and undisturbed diu’iiig the troubled 
])eriod between the death of Miran and the dejKisition of 
Mir Jfifir, his ti’oops were reduced to a miserable con¬ 
dition, but after the rainy s(‘ason he rapidly increased 
his numbers and soon after Casim All’s aec(‘ssion he 
received an inv itation from the zeinindai’S of Ilardwan 
and llirbum, who had i\*volted, to ])ass through the 
mountains as before, and join them in their own countiy. 
This ])lan would have brought him into th(‘ immcidiate 
neighbourhood of Murshidabad, but it was frustrated 
by the ])rom])titude of his antagonists, (kisim Ali 
moved in jierson against the two ik‘W insui'gcaits, and, 
although his own troojjs were unsuccessful, the rebcT 
lion was almost immediately put down by a llritish 
detachment which had accomjianied him in his march. 
f)rders had jweviously been despatched from the Govern¬ 
ment to the otficer commanding at Eatna to attack 
Shdh Alam without delay,^ and they were carried into 

Mr. Amyatt, in a MS. letter dated l*atna, November 5, 1700, 
describes his force as a set of half-starved, water-soaked banditti, grown 
from neglect into a formidable army. 

Yansittart’s Ncnrathe ; Seir vl MntMutrhi. 

Holwell, JlifuUdion of a Latter dr.y 22 ; Vansittart’s Narrative, 
i. 242. 
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effect witli i^reat spirit by Major Carnac within a fort- 
nii^lit after ho took the coinmaixl. The nal)ob’.s troops 
liavinif (hamirre'l as usual, he luarched without them, 
leaving- tlieni to follow as they chose. lie found Shah 
Alam posted on a considc'rable, river, which he crossed 
iinopjmseil, drove the ('neiny from p{)sition to position 
with his cannon, and at Icngih dispersed bis army with¬ 
out the loss of a man killed or wounded on his own 
side, and without one of his menhavinir oeeasion to takt; 
a ]nnsk(‘{ from liis slioiildor during' tli(‘ wliol(‘ nction.^ 

M. L;nv, witli I'reiich of1icei*s and fifty ])i*i- 

vates, w(‘r(' taken pi-isoncrs, Ixann* tlie only part of tlic; 
army that did not lly with precipitation. ()wini»’ to tlie 
slackness of the iiakoli’s cavalrv, who had joined him 
to littl(‘ j)nr[>o>e. Major ( arnac could not [ireviait the 
(‘luany from partially reasscanhlina'. hnt he allowed them 
no time to n'covei’ their couragn^. and, after ndhsinj!; to 
negotiate tor some days. Shfdi Alam yav(‘ himself np 
to the lAig’lish, and the /emindars retired to their for- 
tr(*ss(*s.-’ 

Major ('arnac re(*(‘ived tlu‘Ihnjieror with the* utmost 
(‘(‘remony and (‘scort(‘d him to Patna, A\diere an allow¬ 
ance of loo/, a day (aftianvards increased to lf)0/.), was 
fixed for him at the nabob's ex]H‘nse.^ The news of these 

^ (N»1oir‘ 1 Xarnitivo, Asli^fir A)(nuiil IlnjiMir for 1800, 

24, 25. 

Cnloiiol Troihsido’s narrativooSV/V MnftiUn rin. TJio Iiidi.m liistoriaii 
is siruclv with flu^ spirit sliow^ii by Law iii liis rosistaiico, tlio L^ixierosity 
and courlosy of (vjiriuio ix his ti’catiiieiit «>f liim, and the cordiality 
biitwR'en biuA and his captors from the moment of Ids surrender. Majt»r 
Carnac’s re]>ort of his victory to tlie fiovcrnmont is characteristic of the 
writer and of the times. It commences thus: ^ Gontlenicn, -The mca- 
sui o of my w ishes is tilled, and 1 have had the good fortune to answ'er 
llui t'\])ectations (4 some of you and to disappoint the ditlidence of 
others.’ T’he allusion is to the (iovernor, with whom he was otleiKled 
(MS. letter dated January 15, 1701). 

* Colonel Ironside ; ASV/r id Miitakhcrin, ii. 100. 
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events soon ])ronulil (Vishn Ali to Patna; l^e was dis¬ 
satisfied witli tlie expense thrown on liiin for maintaininj^ 
tlie Emperor, and was distrustful of the use llie En^’lisli 
might make of tliat ])rince’s name in case of any dis¬ 
agreement with liimself. These feelings wen*, not alle¬ 
viated hy the ehannel ofhis intereoursi^ with tlu* Emperor 
and the llritish (Jovernment. ^lajor Parnac was a 
dc'voted adherent of dive (wlios(^ ])rivat,e se(*retary he 
had h(H*n, and witli whom he was a favonriu*)- 
naturally o])])osed to the nwtTsal of his ])a1i’oihs m(‘a- 
sures in the case of ^Iir diifir. and was strongly pr(‘- 
judieed against the pr(‘S(‘nt nahoh. Tie had ])een hui’t 
hy soTfK' disparaging (‘Xpression of \"aiisi(tart’s wliicli 
came to his knowhMlge. and was now (‘lal(‘d hy his suc¬ 
cess against the Em])eror. tov liom h(‘ d(‘termined to sliow 
]iims(‘lf a generous conejueror. From these motive's 1 h» 
treated the nahoh with markc'd sliglit. while he Ixhave'd 
with the utmost deference' and humility towards Slnih 
Alam. The nahoh’s reiseaitment as Ave'll as his po1ic\* 
Icfl him to do his he>t to divSgust this favoured gue‘>t 
vdth his ])reseiit resideajcc. 11(‘ redused to me'et him 
except at the (V)m])any’s facteuy, whicli might he re'- 
garded as neutral ground, and lie* is aeaaised of having 
exciteel a serious mutiny among the troe)])s that still 
adhered to Slnih Alam.“ 

Things were on tliis foe)ling wlien Maje)r Parnac was 
removed from Jhitna. That officer on his assuming the 
command had informed the' (ilovernm(*nt, in reply to an 
order to support, the nabob in a particedar case, tliat Ije 
shoudd do so in that instance, but tliat the l>ritish troops, 
while he commanded them, should never be made the 

Colonel Ironsidc’.s Kin ralive, 27; Heir vl Mufaherin \ letter from 
cortnin (tentlenien of the Council (includhi^ Major Carnac), Appendix to 
First Report, 255. 
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instrnin(‘nts ofvioleiic(^ or opprossion ; aiifl by an GCjnally otiap. 
nncalled for declaration in jniblic darb;ir at tli(‘ir first . L 
nieetinu*. lie <j;i}vc irreat offence to the nabob. avIio felt tbo March g. 
insinuation conveyed no less than tlie open <lisrespect, and 
])erce,ived the cff<‘ct which such an annonnceinent ninst 
have on all wlio were in(*lined to n^si^t bis antbority. 

Ot^ier dis])nt('^ arisinjji; Avitb Major Carnae, the Govern¬ 
ment took tile, tirst o])])orf unity of sup(‘rs(‘dinj>; him in bis 
command.’’ It was atrord(‘d by the ai*ri\al ol‘ (^doncl 
(aftc'rwards Sir lyvre) Goote from Madras as c*om- 
mand<‘r-in-cbi(‘f in Ikmiral. This distiniruisbed officer 
disa|)])rovcd of tlu‘ i*(‘moval of Mir Jalir, l)iit (*ame to 
li( HjLi’al d('t(‘rmin(‘d to axoid ])oliti(taI discussions and to 
end(‘avoiir to r(*concilc bis colleagues, with all of whom 
be was on terms of fibaidsbi]).'^ Hut bis (anjiloyment at 
Patna tbrcc'd him to take a dcridc^d Hiu'. lie found the 
nabol) liiglil e irritated, jealous oftlu* Hritisli commander, 
and alarmed at tlie intrigues which lu* sii])]»o.s(‘d to be 
carrying on betw('en thai officer and Shah Alam. His 
distrust was so apjiarent in bis negle(‘t or rejection of 
GooteV fi(h’ic(‘, and in other matters, tliat (bote, natu¬ 
rally of a fretful temper, became jirovoked in bis turn, 
and being surrounded by mah‘ontents and in some sort 
at the head of a foruKMl o])])osition, la* was b'd to put 
the worst construction on all the nabol)\x actions, and 
to allow things to run into a state of greater exaspeni- 
tioTi than that lett hy Gaiaiac.*’ 

They l)(‘gan, however, with mutual civility. Tlie 
first ])oint tluy had to settle' Avas that about luiin 
Nfiniiii. This man, it may be recollected, Avas g(wernor 

•' IMajor Carnac’s letters in Vaiisitiart’s Narmiiirj i. 182 and 180. 8oe 
alsf> ilio same volume, 181)-lll and las. 

' His evidence, First llcport, 105. 

’ Vansiitart’s N^u'rddrr and letters from Colonel Coote and the 
Nahoh, i. 11)5 250. 
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of Boliilv at tlio tiiHC of Snraj-u-Doiila’s fall, and only 
acknowledged the new nabob on condition of being 
guaranteed by Clive against any change for the worse 
in bis condition under bis former master." lie bad 
been stea<lily protected by Clive, and was so at first by 
the present Covcrninent/ but the (piestion how fixr pro- 
tecti<in should bo carried was not xvithoiit diflicidties. 
On the one band Ram Xaniin asserted that lu; was 
persecuted merely on account of bis attachment to the 
KnglisI), and on the other the nabob declared that 
he withheld the whole revenue of his province, and made 
use of the British protection to nuider himself in essen¬ 
tials an ind(']iendent prince." 

'fhese eomjdaints were at tbeir height whan Coote 
went to Patna, and the Covernment re(juested him tf) 
investigate and report on the real state of claims, and in 
the meantijne to prevent any o|)prcssion o(‘ Ram Narain 
jindto maintain him in his government.’' Mr. McGwire, 
the chief civil oilicer at Patmt, wtis associated in the 
incpiiry. Thougli disposed to put the best construction 
on the conduct of Ram Narain, Coote began the inves¬ 
tigation with every intention to do justice, but between 
the alfected delays of Ram Naniin and the impatience 
of the nabob, be was not able to make much progress.' 
I'lu! Government woidd now have been justified in 
dictating some terms of compromise to both [»arties, but 

Sec p. 

^ Letter to Major Caniac of February !) ; Vaiisittart’s Nairatic^’, 
i. ]8(X 

” Major Cariiae’s letter, Apj>eiidix to First Report, 257 ; letter from 
certain (Gentlemen of the Council, Appendix to the same Report, 250. 
The Nabob’s in vol. i. of Yansittart’s Narratw ; Mr. McGwire’s letter, 
Appendix to First R'/])ort, 328.. 

Letter to Colonel C(K)te ; Yansittart’s N(frrafivr, i. 101-2. 

’ Letter from Colonel Coote, Appendix to the First Report, 250 ; 
Nabob’s letters in Yaiisittart's Narrative. 
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instead of doing so they gave way to the (dainonrs of 
the nabob, directed Cootc to remove Rain Xarjiin from 
his government, and afterwards left him to settle with 
his own superior, only stipulating for his exemption 
from personal ill-usage. Refore th(‘sc orders arrived 
Mr. McGwire liad been dismissed and Ram Naraiu 
entertained hopes of greater sup])ort from his temporary 
successor Mr. Hay ; but the orders from Calcutta were 
peremptory, a guard of sepoys which had been detained 
at his house was witlidrawn, and lie was left at the 
mercy of the nabob only for the stipulation above 
mentioned. He had before otfered o0,()0()/. in lieu of 
his arrears as the utmost sum he could possibly raise, 
l)ut finding liimself deserted and threatened by tlie 
nabob he agreed to pay 500,000/., on which he Avas 
released and rcceivcMl a dress of honour from the nabol) 
as a mark of his l)eing restored to favour.'^ Up to this 
time no viohmee Avas used towards him,'^ but how the 
engagement broke off or Avhat subse([uently became of 
Ram Naniin does not appear until Uvo years aftei’AA^ards, 
Avhcnhe perished in the general massacre of the jirisoners 
during (Visim Ali’s flight.'^ 

If Carnac and Coote favoured the alleged defiiultcr 
they did so from no sordid motives. Cootc refused a 

- Correspondcnco in Appendix No. 1 to the Third Report, H'JT- 
331. 

^ Letter from Mr. Ifay, dated September 7, 17tH, in the same 
Appendix, 330. 

Major Grant’s evidence, Third Report, 305 ; Svir vl Muinkherfv, 
i. 2(>7. Several persons who had held employment under Rim Naniin’s 
government, especially those employed in revenue departments, were 
imprisoned and had their property seized ; some were flogged to force 
them to disclose where their money was deposited. Rim N.lrain pro¬ 
bably escaped similar treatment in consequence of the stipulation with 
the British Government. Casini Ali was capable of any injustice or 
cruelty, but in this instance his oflTcnces could not have remained con¬ 
cealed. 
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CHAP. ])ribe of 55,000/. to give up Hnin NVuVud, nnd (^/ariiac, 
besides indefinite offers from tlie nabob, rej(H;ted 5,000/. 
from Ham Narain’s intendcul successor;'’ but Mr. 
McGwire, who was still more zealous on the side of the 
nabob, was not so fortunate in the evidence of bis dis¬ 
interestedness. lie had received 20,000/. (as a member 
of the seb‘ct eonnnittee) on tla^ nalndfs accession, and 
be now accepte<l of 7,000/. or S,000/. on j>r(Text of soini* 
public occasion.'’ It would not 1 k^ just to [)ronounc(‘ 
that these prescaits, or those of a similar nature^ ma<le to 
otliers, were givcTi as l)ri1)t‘.N or immediately infliuaic.ed 
the resolutions ol‘ the r(‘cei\ers, 1)ut tluy liung like a 
millstone round their lurks evia- aftca*. and if they did 
not imp(Ml(‘ the (re(*dom of their ad ion. always led to a 
sus])jcion that the wt‘ight was not unft*h ; ('Ww. alone 
f(.‘lt no (‘mbarrassment from iKUK'lits eonlerr(‘d on him, 
which his services entitl(‘d him to ngard as novanls 
for the past, not r(‘tainers f‘or the* 1‘utui’e. 

Anr)th(.‘r source ol‘ contentioji arose from th(‘ c()n- 
tinuanc(* of tlu* nabob’s suspicions ol' Sh;ih Alam. 
That [)rinc(^ had at last agr(*ed to remov(‘ to dud(‘, and 
(Visiin All had (‘ngage<l to j)ay to liim 2tl0,0()(l/. a yi'ar 
on account of the rcveniK* ol* Inaigal : on(‘half of the 
first year’s payment was to b(‘ i^>u(‘d on his (putting 
the provinces, at whi(‘h time also h(‘ was to be f'ormally 
acknowledged as Emperor, lie set out ac('oi’dingly for 
.taniiary Shuja-u-l )ouIa\s couiitry, wher(‘ he was receiv(‘d with 

-Cad, . 

i 7 ()L every sliow of r(^spect and then consigned to neglect 
and insignificance. Hut th(i credit afford(!d by the. 
English t(; his [>retensions gave him an importainte in 
the plac(‘s under their influeaicc which he did not. 

Cootii's letter, Ajipeiidix t<» the FiiKt Be]M)rt, 27)9. Oaniae’H evi¬ 
dence, Tliird lU'jKn-t, ,ae0. 

Mr. McGwire’s evidence, Third Kepnrt, aoo. 
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possess elsewhere, mid for tliis reascm lie continued to 
he a-ii ol)ject of jealonsy and apprehension to CVisIni Ali. 
Major Carniie liad aecoiiijiaiiied him to tlie frontier, and 
oil takin<^ leave l)egi((‘.d as a p(*rsoiial favour a eon- 
hriiiation ol* all th(‘ Conifiany’s privile<»(js lliroughout 
the Kmpire. Sh/di Alam ]>romis(‘d com|)liance on con¬ 
dition of a ])ecuniary considia-ation, and (])erliaps 
insidiously) olhauMl of liis own a(‘cord to add the 
Diwiini of‘ Ihaigal on similar terms. Tliis office in 
strictness eouferriMl only th(.‘ su]K‘.rinrend('nce of lh(^ 
r(‘veniie, hut in hands >o strong as the ('om])any’s it 
involve(l th(* control of th(‘ administration in all it> 
hranches. 'fhe offer was tlK*refore likely to alarm the 
naliol), and was on that ground rej(‘ctcd hy the Govern¬ 
ment of (Ahaitta, and tlui whole aj^plication was 
censui‘i‘,d as unauthorisc‘d and officious.” Ihit otlicr 
measures of tin* (iovernment it>(‘lf did aAvay tln^ effect 
of thi> moderation. I hey had again takcai up tlu^ 
scheiiK* of* i\‘>toring Sluih Alam to his throru* ; (’oote 
was ()rd(*r(3d 1,o he ready to march to his siH)port, and 
some. Cfjrrespoiidcaice to which this led (‘amc to the 
nahohV knowledge. (Yisini Ali jirohahly thought that 
th(‘ project of* the* Hritish Go\ernmcnt Avas only a cdoak 
foi’ some m<»re ratioieal iu‘g(»tiation, and he a>c‘rilK‘d tin* 
communications which took ])lacc in coniH*crion Avitli it 
to a ])lot for the transfer of hi^ oHicc* ol* A'it’croy from 
himself to a descendant ol* one <»f the l*(»nner nabobs, 
and in this he ^u]>J)osed Goote to he a principal actor.^ 
Sliiili Alam having j)assed tln^ frontier*, the nahoh 
agreed to proc'laim him king ns had licen ju’oinised, and 
tin* jirincipal people about Ibitna had been assembled 

^ Set' llu* c<>m\sj)nn(lriu'i' in Vaiisitt-art’s i. ‘J.An (U, 

'' Firtst Ueport, 2.'»8 , sot' also pavai^raplis o2 and ait of the 

loiter ill j>. ‘Joil. 
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for that purpose, but wlion the day drew near the 
nabo]), either from timidity or some secret motive, 
n^fused to enter the town unless the Bi’itish guards 
were removed from tlie gates. Tliis seeming cajirice 
provoked the English commander, some angry messages 
were exchanged, and at night information was lu’ought 
to Coote that the nabob was about to attack the town. 
(k)otc kept liis small force on the al(M*t during the 
night, and about- daybreak he rode to the nabob’s camp, 
attended by his usual (*scort of a (*om])any of sej)oys 
and some Ihiropean dragoons. lie alighted at tlie 
head-quarters, and as the naliol) had not yet l(‘ft the 
tents appro])riated to his women, peojdc were sent to 
call him, and (’ootc entered the reception tent with his 
pistols in his hand, after surrounding it with his troops 
to guard against treachery. As the nal)o1) did not 
ajipear Coote mounted his horse, and after riding round 
tlie camp, where he found all (juiet, ho returned to th(' 
town.^ This act of liaste and iiidiscrelion made it 
impossible to keep Coote with the naliob. lie was 
recalled to C-alcutta along with (^irnac, who would 
otherwise have succeeded him, and the command 
devolved on a captain subordinate to the civil chief. 

The rough treatment Avhich the nabob received 
from the military commanders was res})ec1 and courtesy 
compared to what lie subsequently met with from the 
civil servants. 

One of the last acts of Clive’s government had been 
to sign a letter to the Court of Directors, ]>ointing out 
the bad consequences of the harsh language in whicli 
they Avere accustomed to address their servants, and of 
the influence of private favour and enmity which ap- 

Coote's lettorR in Vamittart’s Narrative^ i. 238 and 243, and his 
evidence, First Report, KJC. Nabob’s letter, Narrative^ i. 21d, 
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peared in their (lis[)cnsatioiiS of censures and rewards. 
This reiuonstraiu'e was not itself a model of the urbanity 
whieli it inculcated, and it gave such displeasure to 
the Court of Directors that tliey dismissed all the 
iiKanbers of the council wlio still remained in India, 
and positively ordered them to be sent liome by the 
lirst shij)S. 

This measure*, tog(‘ther with the previous retireiuent 
of some of the councillors, threw out tliose who had 
concuiTed with ]\li\ \’ajisittart, and introduced others 
vehemeiitl}' opposed to hitu. Mr. Hastings, who was 
one of the* new councilloi-s, alone sup[orted the Governor 
in the subseejuent transactions. Above all, the removal 
of* ]Mr. Mefiwire n(‘ces.sarily conferred the ehiefship of 
Patna on ^Mr. Ellis, a man of strong prejudices and 
ungovernal)le temper. 

lie had searce'ly taken charge of his olHce when he 
gave signs of his disj)osition towards the nal>o1), but 
his first act of o])en violence was about two months 
latc‘r. All Armenian named Antoon, who held the 
olHc’c of collector of’ a district, either purchased or took 
))y force a small (juantity of saltpetre, for the use of the 
nabob, from one of the people whose business it was to 
make it. 'fliis was seized on as an infringement of the 
('om])any\s monojioly, and Antoon was apprehended 
and sent down to Calcutta in irons, lie was cousin to 
Grc*gore, anothei’ Armenian, who was in high favour with 
the nabob, and was supposed to be hostile* to the English. 
His edfeiice was therefoi’e treated at Calcutta as a most 
serious affront to tlie nation. Some of the council 
thought h(* should be pulilicly Avhij[)])ed, and one (•\Ir. 
Johnstone) strongly urged cutting off Ids ears ; ^ but 
common sense at last in some degree prevailed ; he 

‘ Vansittart’s ii. It. 
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was scut back to tlie nabob to l)e puiiisluHl, and was 
made over to liim and disinis.'*ied Ironi Ids serviee, after 
a eonfinemeiit of tliree montlis and a journey of* 900 
miles.- About tlie sanu* time, Mr. Kills liavin<»* reeeived 
information (wbicli ]m>V(‘d to be unfounded) tbat two 
J'biro])ean desei'ters bad taken r(‘fu<»e in Alonji^bir, the 
nabob’s principal fortress and the jdaci* lie Iiad fixed 
on for bis usual residence, sent a (‘oinpany of sc^poys to 
demand the deserters and to sean'li tlie fort if tn(‘y were 
not givcai up. Tbe crunmandaiit refusing to admit an 
armed bod\ into bis fort, Mr. KJlis exclaiiiied against 
bis insolence and declared tbat be would not withdraw 
file st*j)oys until a s(‘arcb bad been allowed. Tbe 
nabob reinonstrat(‘d in terms of tb(‘ bigbest indigna¬ 
tion. but tbc‘ Britisli Gowa'iiment took no stej) for about 
tbre(* montbs, wlien it interposed a sort of* nuMliatioii 
between its own servant and tbe nabob, and tb(‘ dis- 
})ute was with ditliculty compromised.’' Mr. fdlis 
witlidrew liis sepovs, but from ibis time tli(‘ nabol) 
refus(^d to liave anv furtlica- communication with bim. 
It is obvious tliat Mr. Kllis ought now to liavc* Innai 
removed to sf)m(‘ otb(‘r station, but Ik* Avas su]>poi*ted 
l)y tbe majority of tbe council, and tbe ri‘])rescntative 
of tlie Jiritisb (iovernment remained in o|)(‘n liostility 
witli tlie ruler of tin* country. Alarm was added to 
tlie naliol/s disgust by tlu; unguard(*d language of Mr. 
Ellis and otb(*r members of (*ouncil, Avbo foretold liis 
early deposition as a consecjuence of’orders from England, 
I’heir threats wen* in some nuMsure supjiorted by tlu*, 
vacillating despatches of tbe (nurt of Directors, wbicli 

' (y^rrespondeiice in Vansittart’s N((rr((fiir, i. 1300 005 and 020. 

^ Vansittart’s JVrrmdnv, and corroB])ondenco inserted, i. 005 14 ; also 
020 to the end, and ii. 1-]1. 
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Avc‘re privately cii*cnlat(‘(l aiiKMii; tlie natives and neces- 
•^arily readied tlie nabol)/’ 

Tlu'se altercations made an iinpr(‘ssi()n tlirongliout 
the country. A conspiracy against the nabob was dis- 
(‘ov(‘i*(Mb the ])rin(‘i[)al actors in Miiidi were put to 
death ; and among tin* l(‘lters inteice})ted on that 
occasion was encouraging a [)ow(‘rihl zemindar to 
engage in it, (m the ground of the a])proaching hosti- 
liti(*s with th(^ Idiglish, in which tlu; nabob was sure 
to b(‘ (lrlv(‘n out of tin* country.’ All these evils w(‘re 
juagnitied by the nal)ob\s fc^ars, and perceiving, as he 
thought, an inleaition to force a (juarred on him. he 
lK‘canu‘ ajipreluuisive ol an opeai and immediate attack. 

Aware* of the* dangerous conseapicJice'S e)f a continu¬ 
ances of such di\'islons, ^Ir. Vansittart })revailed on the 
l)oard to de‘i)Ute‘ Mr. Hastings to Ihitna, for the purpose 
of attempting a i’e*com*iliation be‘twe‘(‘n Mr. Idlis and 
the* nabob. He (‘ailed, as might liave bee*!! esx})ecteel, but 
his niissioi! brought to a e‘risis a (piesrion which hael 
long be*en rising, which atfe'cted the interest as well as 
the* piide* of tlu* pai’ties, and which soon ran to a height 
tliat almo>t ])re‘cliide*d re'ceine-iliation. 

The* Me)giirs gi-ant te» the (innpany exeiujUing 
tlieir goo(U frean customs was coucheel in ge‘neTal te*rms 
and accompanie'd by no limitation, but its obvieius 
ni(*anijig was to coniine* the exemptie)n te) expends anel 
impe>r(s. It was giveni, like* Quren ldizabe‘tli’s grant to 
the* same etlect, feir the* ])urpe>se e>i‘ encouraging foreign 
e‘ommer(‘(*, ajul not feir that of cemferring on an alien 
( oin[>any a monopoly of all the internal traeie of tlie 

‘ 0<»rivs])<»n<lem*t‘ in A'ansittart’s Xarrafin, ii. (U-TO, with his own 
roiiJJirks. 

Viiusittart’s Narvafiir, ii. UI lei. 
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Empire. In this sense it had been understood by both 
parties, and liad been acted on up to tlu^ dej>osition of 
Suraj-n-l)oiila.^’ i^fter the ascendancy of the Erilisli 
was established, Lord Clive used to obtain from the 
nabob exemjitions from internal duties in favour of 
])articular persons, but those were always conferred by 
special passes from the nabob, and were nev(‘r (unless 
secretly) assumed as a matter of riglit, or claimed under 
the Company’s pass])ort. ln‘ the weaker Coviammcnt 
which succeeded, the Comj)any’s servants and other 
Europeans )H‘gaii to claim exemj)tion without the 
nab(d)’s pa.'^ses ; their agents did not always ])roduce 
(‘Ven the Company’s j)ass, but hoisted a l>ritish tlag 
which, from the awe insjared ly it, was a sufficient ])ro- 
tection to any cargo, even when used without authority, 
and by natives unconnected with the English. This 
abuse was oiten comjdained of by ^Iir djdir, but it had 
now risen to such a j)itch as to eat uj) all that j)art of 
the nabob’s revenue that was deriv(*<l from customs and 
transit duties, and to throw out of em[>loyment all of 
his subjects who had l>een accustomed to live by the 
internal commerce. The privilegi; had only existed 
(even under the iiabol/s passes) since IZ.^l, and in 
1762 every attemjH: to (piesiion it was received witli as 
much surj)rise and indignation by the council as if it 
liad grown venerable under the sanction of ages.” 

An attemj>t was made almost at tlio outset to apj>ly it to internal 
trade, but this pretension Avas at tuice put down by the viceroy of the 
day, and was never after renewed. (Orme, ii. 25.) 

" For tlie recent origin of the trade, see Ormc, ii. 25 and 20 ; Mr. 
Hastings’ corresjjondence in Lord Clive’s time, and other papers in the 
hrst section of Yansittart’s Narratirc ; Scrafton’s observations on Van- 
sittart’s Narrutive^ the minutes of Yansittart and Hastings, and the 
nahob’s letters in tlie above Narraiice. On the other side I know nothing 
hut the minutes of the councillors given in Vansittart’s Narratm and in 
the Appendix to the Third Report. Their argument generally is that the 
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A still worse consequence of the interference of 
]iuro[>eans with tlie interiuil trade was that it tilled the 
country wdtli commercial agents (gomashtas) of private 
])ersons. Ihich of these was as proud and as rapacious 
as his master ; lie sold custom-free passes to people 
unconnected with tlie Coin])any, he took the goods of 
llic maniilacturers and otlier dealers at liis own price, 
and beat (ir imprisoned anyont* wlio attenqited to i\>ist 
him ; he interfered in all affairs in the village where lie 
Avas stationed, ancl, Ijcing suix* of supjiort from the 
llritisli authorities, h(‘ set the greatest of the nal)ol>\s 
ofiiccTs at didiance. If any of those functionaries had 
spirit enough to maintain his authority, a detach- 
ni(*n of se])oys from tlu' nearest factory soon juit a stop 
to his interference and oiteii carried him off as a jirisoiier 
to answer for liis insolence. In addition to these 
liccaiscd harpies, another swarm carried on the same 
o])pressions under tlicir name. They jiretciided to be 
gomashtas of Knglisli gentlemen, and dressed uj) people 
like the s(‘poys and the l)adged inessengtTS of the Com¬ 
pany to enlbrce their orders. Tlu^ consequence was that 
the whole eountry became a scene of confusion and alarm, 
as if it had liccn suffering from tlu‘ occiijiation of a hostile 
anny.® Mr, A ansittart had before this received many 
complaints of tli(*se disorders and had entered cm a jilan 
for restraining them, but he does not seem to have laid 

kinj^’s gnint gave tlie Couipaiiy tlio privilege of the iiilaiitl trade custom 
free ; and tliat tliey were wrongfully kept from the eiijoyiiieiit of it by 
the nabobs until tlie}^ became strong enough to do themselves justice. 

“ For the proceedings of tlie gomashtas and of the European agents, 
see the stixtoments of the nabob and bis officers in Yansittart’s Narrative ; 
the letters of Serjeant Brego, ibid. ii. Ill, and those of Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Senior, iii. 412 13 ; Lord Olive’s letter to the Court of Directors, 
l>ar. 12, Third Keport, 394 ; Scrafton’s 0/>s<’i*ran’on.s o/i VauHttarty 38 ; and 
other authorities. On the t>pposite side the accusations are only 
met by a flat denial. 
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anything bciore council. Mr. Hastings had warmly 
o])})osed thcMii from the very beginning in the time of 
Mir Jafir and Lord Clive, and had always maintained 
that th(i (.'ompaiiy’s passport should only be given to 
ex])Oits and im])orts, and that tlu‘ nabob should be 
allowed to do himself justice in all cases where goods 
were not protected l)y that })asspoi’t, and Avhere agejits 
in the country l)elonged to anyone (‘xeei)t the Coin])any.'‘^ 
On his present journey, or ratlua* voyage to Patna, he 
was surprised to see Britisli flags in many vi]lag(‘s and 
on alinof^t all the boats that he met on the Canges. 
He consulted ]\rr. A ansitlart on the snl)jeet, and by 
Hk' time he had to encounter the nabob’s comjhiints, 
he was ])repared to lay a pajier before him in which were 
si)e(*ified the ])oints on which he might direct his own 
oflicers to cluick abuses without interfla'ingt with the 
rights of the (’oni])any. The na1)()l) apjawanl of the 
terms, but said it would be impossil>l(‘ to carry them 
into effect as long as every (hicT of a factory had the 
])ower to employ force to resist his authority. He 
tlu'iefore rerpiircd that articles should ])e drawn up in a 
proper form under the seal oi' the Company and the 
(Governor, and if necessary those of the council.^ 

A long and dangerous illness of Mr. A^ansittart ])re- 
vented the ]m‘paration of such a document, and as the 
dcOTCc of control which he Ijad hitlierto been able to 

<75 

]<c!e}» up ovor tlic abuses it was to remedy Ava.s removed 
l)y Ills absence from council, tbey multiplied with aston¬ 
ishing rapidity, and coinplaints poured in from every 
part of the country. 1'he number of agents and of 
private European adventiu’ei’s increased ; they extorted 
presents, decided causes, interfered in public business ; 


See his letters written in 1758-9 in Vansittart’s Narrative, i. 2G--30, 
^ Mr. Hastings’ letters, Vansittart’s Narrative, ii. 78-90. 
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in sliort were going on to usurp the whole administra¬ 
tion of tlie province. Some of theui also, who lield 
offices or forms fi-om tlie nahoh, refused to obey orders, 
or to ])ay wliat was due from them to tlu* treasury. 
At tlie same time as loud comjdaints came in from the 
chiels of the (k)mpany’s factories. Tiny said the in¬ 
solence and outrages of the nabob’s ofllicers had in¬ 
creased to such a degree as to put a total stop to their 
business ; ^Ir. Ellis threatened to o])[)Ose Ibrce to force, 
and others apjdied for reinforcements and called for 
su])j)lies of ammunition, as if they were on tlie very 
brink oi* a war.‘^ 

ddiese indications of a rupture alarmed even the 
council at Calcutta. They sent orders on all sides to 
forbid the use ol‘ force ; they agreed that Mr. Vansittart, 
accompanied by ^Ir. Hastings, should repair to the 
nabob and (mdeavour to bring about an adjustment; 
and even after those gentlenKui wer(‘ gone tluy con¬ 
tinued for a, time to conduct themselves with a laudable 
moderation. In fact the council was as yet composed 
of coml)arati^'ely i*easonable members ; four only were 
jiresent, the rest b(*ing employed, according to the 
custom of the day, as chiefs of the ditferent factories. 

Mr. \binsittart therefore set out with strong hopes 
of effecting an arrangement, and with an impression on 
his mind that he had full powers to enter on the re¬ 
quisite engagements with the nabob. 

The meeting took place at MongluT, when the nabob 
renewed all his complaints and produced some letters 
from Company’s servants expressed in disrespectful and 
menacing language towards his government. To give 
weight to his demand for redress, he announced that if 
it was not speedily granted he would abolish all internal 

Vansittart’s Narrative, ii. 100 101. 
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customs tliroughout his dominions, since at present 
they scarcely yielded any revenue and only served as 
protecting duties in favour of the English monopoly. 
It appeared also, by reports received by Mr. A^ansittart, 
tliat the nabob’s officers and the ])eople of tlie country 
showed a marked sj)irit of resistance and hostility to 
the Europeans and their agents, and that three or four 
sepoys had been killed in one place and a goniashta in 
another. 

The times seemed therefore to admit of no delay, 
and after frequent consultations with the nabob, Mr. 
Ahinsittart agreed to terms which were comj)rised in 
nine articles, and which he fortlnvith reported to the 
council. 

"J’he substance was that the Company’s passport 
should only be granted to goods imported or intended 
for exportation ; that all other goods should take pass¬ 
ports from the nabob’s custom-houses, paying the duty 
beforehand, and being liable to no detention afterwards; 
that boats furnished with the Compmiy’s passport 
should in no case be detained, but if it was suspected 
that the goods on board exceeded the amount spccitied 
in the passport, a complaint should be made to the 
nearest English officer ; that all boats without passports 
should be confiscated, even if sailing along with those 
provided with the Company’s passports, and that the 
same rule should apply to boats carrying articles of in¬ 
ternal traffic under the Company’s passport clandestinely 
procured ; that the gomashtas should trade like other 
merchants, and should be fully j)rotected by the native 
government, but that all acts of oppression or other 
oftences which they might commit should be punish¬ 
able by the nabob’s magistrates. Itegulations were 
also included for the protection of the gomdshtas from 
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ojipression, and severe punishment Tvas promised chap. 
a^ifainst any of the nal)ob’s officers who should offend 
in til at respect. 

The duties to he paid were fixed at nine per cent., 

Avhich was that nominally paid by the Mussulmans ; 
but as these last paid at a variety of different places and 
were liable* to detention, imposition, and exaction, it was 
reckoned that their real payments did not fill short of 
fifteen ]ier cent, at- least. 

A letter containinuf the above terms was written 
by Mr. Vansittart to the nabob, and everything being 
settled to the mutual satisfaction of the parties, Mr. 
Abinsittart set out for I\atna. 

At Patna ho met Mr. hdlis and inquired into some 
differences lictwecn him and the nabob’s governor of 
IJeluir. They were unimportant, and Mr. Vansittart 
passed a decision on them which lie thought had been 
acquiesced in by both parties. 

As he passed Monghir on his return ho stopped one 
day to see the nabob, who was just setting out on an 
expedition against Nepal, the mountainous principality 
which has since stood so stubborn a contest with the 
llritish."' 

On Janiiarv 2(S he arrived at Calcutta. Luninry 

. . 2S, A.D. 

llis re])ort on tlic agrceir.cnt (including tlio snb- itgx 
stance of the terms but not tbe letter to the nalmb) had 
some time before reached the board, which determined 
to defer the discussion of it until the Governor should 
arrive. But this reasonable intention was rendered 
fruitless by the folly of the nabob. 

It had been settled between Mr. Vansittart and him, 
that no use was to be made of the agreement until 
the Governor should have reached Calcutta. It was 

5 Viinsittart’s Narrative (including the correspondence), ii. 141-194, 
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tlien to be bud belbre council nnd instructions framed 
on it were to be sent to tlie different factories ; at tlie 
same nioinent tlie Governor was to forward circular 
letters from the nabob to bis chief officers, with which 
he was provided for the purjiose, Yet no sooner was 
Mr. Vansittart gone, than the nabob, either from im- 
pati(‘nce to assert his own inde])endc‘nce or from a wish 
to fix the terms on tbe Ifritish Goverimuait before tberi' 
was lime for tlu'council lo object, sc^nt co|)ies of .Mr. \ an- 
sittart’s lettiT in all directions, togetlua-with injunctions 
to bis ollicers to cany it into immediate eflect. Tliis 
])i‘ecij)itancy dcfcatc'd the whole arrangement. Not only 
<]id it set aside tli(‘ {lutbority of tlu‘ council, liul-it sanc¬ 
tioned the (*()nfis(‘ation of tlu; tiropca’ty of those jiersoiis 
who had (anbarked their fortunes in the internal trade 
b(‘fore tlay kiKUV that it was to be forbiddiai. As if to 
complete the laiin of bis own (!aus(^, th(‘ nabob in on(‘ of 
his lettei’s directcul that th(‘ [iresent instruefiom should 
not 1)0 enforced against any trade carried on by Mr. 
A ansiltart or Mr. Hastings. The first intelligcaice th(i 
board received of Mr. Abinsitlart’s letter A\as through 
a Persian copy sent by the nabob to one of his own 
officers at l)a(*ca, ^^ho tiiumphantly communicati^d it to 
the chief. The council, naturally indignant at the slight 
})ut on them, detxjrmined to take evcTy means of revers¬ 
ing Air. Vansittart’s proceedings. They called in Alajor 
Carnac, though he was not entitled to a, seat at their 
board except when military affairs w(T(i undei' discus¬ 
sion, but who was ojic of the most activ(‘, though not 
always the most prominent, of the op[)onents to tlui 
Governor’s measures.'^ His admission to th(‘ council 

‘ It iw alleged V)y Mr. Vansittart that Vlajor Carnac wrote all the 
niinntes recorded >)y Mr. Airiyatt., the ostensible head of tlie opposition 
in council {NanaLlvCj ii. 272) ; and that he and Mr. Ellis were the 
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liad a inatci’ial effect at tliis crisis, lie concurred in a 
resolution tliat tlui regulations made by the Governor 
were dislionoiirable to tlie (‘.oinual as l^nglislnnen, and 
ruinous to llieir trade and tlie Company^s ; that the 
issue of them ])y the Governor Avas a breach of their 
])rivileges, and that instructions should l)e scait to all 
the 1‘actories to sus|)(aid acting on them. A still inoi*c‘ 
decisive sti*okc was suggestcid by ]\Iajor (Jarnac himself; 
it Avas to call in all th(‘ absent (‘ouncillors, exc(‘])t Mr. 
Kllis and the chief at C'hittagong, who Avere at too great 
a. distance, and l)y this means the jxa-sons against Avho>e 
proceedings l\\r. \'anslttart’s measures had b('CJ) directed, 
and who (‘ach ng'arded him as a ])crsona] enemy, Avere 
brought together to judge of his conduct. A council 
Avas thus formed Avhich Clive himself might have proved 
unable to control, and to Avhich Mi*. Vansittart could 
scarcely offer aii}^ r(‘sistan(*e. lie Avas ill fitted by 
nature' to bear uj) against the reckless counsels and 
vc'Iienu'nt language of his oj)j)on(‘nts, and he was ren- 
(l(Ted teel)hT than usual by the' consciousness of his 
pecuniary obligations to the nabob, and by his being 
himself cngage(l in the inland trade, though Avithout 
partaking in the abuses.'’ llis colh*agu(‘s pressed him 


loaders of a ])arty whoso olijoot ii was t<» force a niphirc with Tasiiii Ali 
(ihid. 2ol»). It is true that Ma.j(*r (’arnac cont'sjMaidod witli Mr. Ellis 
ill cii)]u;r, and was the centre of all the t-orresiKnidcnce of Uio iiial- 
conti?nts tlirou^hout the civil service, hut it does not aj)|)car tliat he and 
Mr. Ellis had any plan for bringing on a rupture, though like all the rest 
<if tlioir party they looked to it wilh [iloasnre. 

■' lie had in fact just i-eceived the 50,000/. promised to himself, and 
the 20,000/. f(H’ Colonel Oaillaiid. The moiie}" was paid to him at Moiighir, 
though the circiimslance was not I hen known to the Board. See Third 
Keport of the .House of Commons (I77o), olO, and the appendices referred 
t(>. See also Caillaud’s evidenee, First lle[»ort, 101, and tlio extract from 
Vansittart’s letter there (pioted. It must, however, be remembered that 
Mr. Vansittart had long before taken liis line on the question of the 
inland trade. 
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hard on those points, treating him as the hired advocate 
of Casitn Ali, and accusing him of oppressing their 
trade to promote his own. 

When the full council met, Major Adams, whose 
claim to a seat rested on the same ground as Major 
Carnac’s, was admitted to the board, which then 
consisted of twelve members. 

At the first meeting of the full board, Mr. Amyatt 
brought for\7ard an appeal froTii l\lr. Ellis against the 
Governor’s decision on the disputes at Patna. 

On the same occasion Major Carnac presented a 
letter representing the hardshi]) of his removal from 
the command at Patna, and re(picsting to be re¬ 
appointed. 

The first subject of consideration was Mr. Ellis’s 
appeal from Patna. There Avere three points in 
dispute. The first related to a privileged bazar set 
Alp some time before by the English, and this the 
council ordered to be done away. The other two arose; 
from a plan for completing the fortifications of the 
town. It included shutting a small gate in one jdace 
and caiTying the wall down to the river at another Avherc 
there was a large space entirely open, lloth of these 
alterations were inconvenient to the Ihiglish residents, 
and the second of them would have protected the town 
against the factory no less than against other assailants. 
It was decided that the nabob should be requested to 
open the gate and throw down the new jiart of the 
wall, and that if ho did not comply, Mr. Ellis should 
be instructed to do it by force. 

The discussion of the customs on ixdand trade next 
came on. As this was the great question on which the 
existence of the nabob’s government was to depend, it 
is worthy of observation that it was one in which the 
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Coinj)any liad no interest whatever ; their dealings 
were in exports and imports, and tlie internal trade was 
entirely in tlie Ijands of private indiviclnals. 

Tlic hoard first came to a resolution, that in his 
letter to the nabob the Governor had exceeded his 
powers ; a dc^cision which if it had not been accom¬ 
panied witli violence and inv(‘ctive, wr)iil(l have been 
justified by the fact. 

They next res(dvc(l, the Governor and Mr. Hastings 
alone dissenting, thnt tlie King’s grant entitled th(im 
to trade in all arti(des customs-free. Seven out of the 
twelve, howi'vci’, were of opinion that a small duty on 
salt (two and a half per cent.) should be allowed to the 
nabob, it being carefully explained to him that it was 
granted of favour and not of riglif.^*' 

With n^gard to native agents (gomashtas) it was 
resolved that they should not be under the control of 
the nabob’s gov(‘rnment ; that, with respect to 
weavers, petty traders, and all otluTs who received 
advances of money for goods to be provided, or were 
indebtc‘rl for goods bought, the agents should retain 
their ]iow(*r to call such persons to account ; but that, 
in the event of their having complaints against the 
officers of government or their dependents, they should 
first np})ly to the local officer, and if they di<l not 
receive immediate satisfiiction, they should foi’ward 
their case to the chief at the factory. Avho sliould take 
cognizance of it and demand, or exact if necessary, the 
satisfaction the case recpiired. Complaints against 
agents, from whatever quarter, were to be made to the 
chief, whose decision was to be final. In short, the 
agents were to be the only judges in all their disputes 


The minutes on this aucstiem will be found in Vansittart’s Narra¬ 
tive, ii. aoa 42*1. 
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with private persons, and the chief of the factory in 
those with the nabob’s dependents. 

Tills resolution Avas opposed by Mr. IIastiii<^s alone, 
even the Governor admitting the necessity of it. The 
great arguincnt was the known injustice and corruption 
of the native otTicers, which would make it impossible 
to carry on trade under their authority. To this Mr. 
Hastings I’eplied that we had carried it on foriuerly, 
Avhen we liad much less chanc(‘. of redress than at 
jiresent., and added the following striking testimony. 

‘ As T have formerly Jived among the country people 
in a very inferior station, and at a time when we Avere 
subject to tlie most slavish (hqiendemce on the govern¬ 
ment, and hav(‘ met with tlui grciatest indulgcmce, and 
even respect, from zemindars and officers of govern¬ 
ment, I cjui Avith the greater confidence deny the 
justice of this <)j)inion ; and add iiirther, from repeated 
experience, tliat if our people, instead of erecting tliem- 
selves into lords and op]>ressors of the country, 
coniine themselves to an honest and fair trade, they Avill 
be (everywhere courted and respected.’ 

When tlue nabob heard of the rej(*ction by the 
council of Mr. Yansittart’s agreement, he did not 
alt(im])t to conc(*al his indignation. Jn ansAvering 
some remonstrances which he rccceivced at the same 
time, he retaliato by setting forth his OAvn Avrongs ; 
he com])]ains that liis affairs are transferred from the 
(doA^ernor Avith whom he used to negotiate, to a body 
of gentlemen many of Avhom lie understands are 
inclined to seat another person on his masnad ; he 
says that he had ceded territory to pay the English 
troops to light for him, and now he was told they Avere 

' For the debate see the uiinutes just quoted, and for the resolutions 
Vansittart’s Ntn'vative, iii. 1 .5. 
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to be eiBi)loye(i against liini ; that lie was to bear the 
expenses of tlic ])rovince, and the English agents were 
to eat lip the revenue ; tliat every coni])hiint against 
his officers was believed, l)iit that no attention was paid 
to his eoinplaints jigainst the agents. ‘ J must cut off 
my officers’ heads,’ says he to the Governor, ‘ l)ut you 
have no power to punish any j)erson that creates 
mischief under your administration. Your ord(‘r is 
absolute with respect to my ])eople, but yon have not 
the least command over your own.’ 

lie (!oncliides by saying that, for as many boats as 
tliere are at Patna, he cannot get one to cross the 
Ganges ; ihe very boats he had providcnl for himself 
had becai seized by the facdory. In the course of Ids 
letters he mor(‘ than once declares his readiness to giv(^ 
up the government, Avhich he says it is impossible to 
carry on on such terms. 

The council answei*ed the nabolfs remonstrance 
through the Governor (whom they comj)ell(‘d to ex- 
jdaiii that he was only their organ) by announcing the 
resolutions they had come to regarding the customs, 
and at the same time renewing the statement of their 
grievances, dejiianding the punislnmmt of the offending 
officers and reparation for their own losses, and stating 
that they have referred the nabob’s comjdaints to the 
gentlemen of the factories, and Avhatever injustice they 
may have comnutted the board will take care to sec 
they make amends for.^ 

Tilings weiv noAV so obviously tending to a crisis, 
tliat the board resolved to try what could be done by 
a personal communication with the nabob, and they 
determined on sending l\lr. Amyatt and ]\Ir. Hay to 
JMonghiT for that purpose. 

Correspondence in Yansittart’s Narratiic, iii. 0 30. 
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But before the iiiisHion set out, tlie peaceable scttle- 
nuint of disputes bad become more improbable than 
ever. The elFect of the nabob’s orders to his officers 
to act on Mr. A'ansittart’s letter, and of tliose of the 
board to resist them by force, began to be felt. Jn 
many ])laces the goods of liiiroj)eans were stopped by 
tlie local authorities, in some the nabob’s offic(jrs were 
made prisoners by the English, and at a, few, affrays 
and l)l()()dshed occurred between the parties. But the 
most serious contest was in the neighbourhood of 
Patna, where the nabob in person AV^as opjiosed to 
Mr. f]Ilis. II(^ Avas at this time on his r(*turn from his 
ex})edition to Xejail, where he had been defeated, and 
had just passed Ihitna on his AA\ay to Monghir. Obstruc¬ 
tions such as Avere generally comj)lained of having 
taken })lace in his neighbourhood, Mr. Ellis detached 
three companies of sei)oys Mo clear the Company’s 
business ’—^ and seize all Avlio have interrupted it.’ ^ 
Their first acts were to apj)r(‘hend a, collector of the 
nabob’s, to send him off to Patna under a guard, and 
to places a party of twelve sepoys in i\ni village Avhere 
he resided. The nabob, incensed at such an outrage, 
almost under his own eyes, sent 500 horse to release 
his officer. They missed the escoi-t, but attacked the 
village ; the se 2 )oys defended it gallantly and lost four 
men, but Avere at last overpowered. The (Company’s 
native agent there was taken ])risoner and sent to the 
nabob, Avho released him.^ The nabob complained to 
the council, and (on March 24) they answcu’cd him 
through the Governor, highly approving of Mr. Ellis’s 
conduct, declaring that they should insist on a com¬ 
pliance in every ])oint Avith their resolutions and de- 

'* Mr. Ellis’s letter, Vausittart’s Nurmiivc^ iii. 30. 

* Vausittart’s Narraidcc, iii. 44 and 51. 
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mancls, and that if the iial)ob opposed their people in 
tlio execution of tlieir orders, tliey would look on it as 
a declaration of war.**^ 

Before this letter was despatched intelligence arrived 
that the nahob had fulfdled his fornier threat, and had 
abolislied all internal duties for two years, thus throw¬ 
ing o|)en the trade of the country to his own subjects 
on the same footing with that usurped by the liritish. 

Tliis intelligence transported the ruling pari, of the 
council beyond all bounds of reason. All declared it 
a violation ol* the (V)in])any\s rights ; some pi'onounced 
it an act of usurpation to remit the Emperor’s customs 
without his leave, though tluy had themselves acce])ted 
both cxemj)ti()ns and territories as little sanctioned by 
the Ihnperor ; others denied the right of a nabob whom 
they had raised 1o the sidiahdarship and supported 
])y force of arms against the King, to employ tlu^ power 
‘ with Avhich tluy had been ])leased to invest him’ to 
uiuhirmine iheir royal privileges and ruin their trade ; and 
one member derided tlu‘ notion of the nabob’s possessing 
any indep(‘n<leuce in his own territory, and treated the 
assertion of such a right as more worthy of his hired 
agents than of members of that board. All agreed 
that he should be recpiired to recall his remission and 
collect the duties as before.^ 

Tills was the tone adopted by men who seven 
y(‘ars before had lived in slavish dependence on the 
nabob’s govcirnment, and who by their subsequent 
treaties had ac(pured no right or pretence for interfering 
in his internal administration. The motives they af¬ 
fected were proportioned to the greatness of their pre¬ 
tensions. No one hinted at the danger to their illicit 
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2 Ibid. 58 GO. 

^ Minutes in Vansittart’s NarraUvCy iii. G2 77. 
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gains ; it was the honour of the factory, the dignity of 
the dustuch,'^ above all the glory of the nation, wliich 
were to suffer by tlie suppression of smuggling. Soon 
after this angry eouiicil, accounts were received of 
anotlici’ engag(iment between one of Mr. l^llis’s detach¬ 
ments and the naboli's troops ;and about the same 
tiiiK^ the result of a fornuir dispute led to still more 
irritating ])roc(‘edings. The nabob’s dejmty in charge of 
th(j division of Dacca liad put a stoj) to all the Company’s 
trade in that district, and liad been guilty of outrage 
and oppression towards some of tlieir depeiubrnts. 'I’he 
council ordered three of his subordinati^ officers, who 
liad been the instruments of his violence., to bci sent 
prisoners to (Jahaitta. On their examination at that 
])]ace sucli jiroofs came out of tlic dejiuty’s active and 
inveterate enmity to the Knglisli as w^ould liave 
justified a wnir with ('asirn Ali if he failed to punish 
the oflender ; but instead of insisting on this atonciinent, 
the council adopted their usual practices, and ordered 
the deputy to be sent a prisoner to Calcutta, and this 
treatment of one of the most considerable persons in 
his dominions Avas dccjily resented by the nabob.^‘ 

In the midst of these transactions, the nabob’s 
answer to the Covernor’s letter announcing the resolu¬ 
tions relating to customs and gomashtas was rcc^eived. 
Though Avritten in the usual style of compliment, it w^as 
filled wuth cutting rcjiroaches to the council for their 
rapacity and breach of faith, and pointed out the inutility 
of a mission relating to the customs, as those imposts 
no longer existed. This letter w\as pronounced by the 
majority of the council to be insolent, improper, and 


’ Pass or i*ermit. 

■’ Corresi)ondeiice in Vansittart’s Narmilci\ iii. 88. 
Vansittart’s ]S\trrat'hc, iii. 130-140. 
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indecent, and it was debated whetlier tlie deputation 
should proceed or whether preparations for war should 
be made without delay. The first course was adopted, 
and Mr. Amyatt and Mr. Hay set out on their mission.^ 
The choice of Mr. Amyatt for this duty ivas un¬ 
fortunate. lie appears to have been an amiable man in 
})rivate life, but the nal)ob kn(‘w that he was the first to 
])rotcst against his elevation and had headed the oppo¬ 
sition ever since ; he could not therefore expect much 
favour or candour from such an (aivoy. The best selected 
embassy could scarcely have had a better ])rospcct, for 
the instructions authorised no negotiation or con(*ession, 
and confined the functions of the deputies to enforcing 
and insisting on the demands already made, with the 
addition of some very unacc(‘])tab]e articles.^ Tlie nabob 
also had by this time, in all jwobability, made uj) his 
mind to go to war ; his letters, as remarked by Mr. 
A'ansittart, are ‘ those of a despairing nian,^ and show 
throughout his conviction of a d(isign to force him into 
a quarrel so as to afford a pretext for deposing him. 
Hostile intentions had been im])uted to him from the 
moment of his accession ; his exertions to improve his 
army, his attempts to call in the dues of his treasury, 
everything that had a tendency to increase his own 
efficiency, was supposed to b(‘ designed against the 
English. Yet his conduct in otlier respects was irre¬ 
concilable to such a notion. He carried on no intrigues 
with European powei’s, made no overtures to the Ma- 
rattas, and was less conciliating towards Shah Alam and 
Shuja-u-Doula than the llritish themselves desired. He 
made enemies of all his zemindars, and, at the crisis of 
his dispute with the Jhiglish, he undertook the distant 

" Vansittart’s Narmtioc, iii. 80 124. 

» Ibid. iii. ]28 135. 
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and dangerous expedition to Nepdl. Except in pre¬ 
maturely acting on the agreement regarding customs, 
(conducted himself under innumerable provocations 
with temper and forbearance, only shoAving as much 
lirmness as seemed likely to re})ress encroachment, and 
it was not till the disappointment of all hope of support 
from England and the umjualified submission of Mr. 
Vansittart to his enemies, that he showed the least in¬ 
clination to I’esort to the desperate cx})edicut of taking 
up arms in his dciftaico. The state of his mind is shown 
by two Icttei’s whicli he wrote to the Governor some 
days afrer tlie dejiarture of the mission. In tlie first, 
dated April 11, he expresses his uneasiness at Mr. 
Amyatt’s visit, and rc(juests that his escort may not 
exceed one or two companies, and in the other (April 15) 
he exclaims against the du])licity of the Government, 
Avhich, while jirofessing peace and friendship, have sent 
their troops in several divisions through hills and forests 
towards his capital. At this time not a soldier had 
moved, but he was prepossessed with the idea that Mr. 
Amyatt’s mission was like Mr. Yansittart’s to Mir 
Jalir, and that the scene which led to his own elevation 
was about to be rc[)eated at his downfall. 

Had lie known the resolutions taken by the board 
the day before that of his last letter (April 14), he 
would have had some ground for his apprehensions. 
On that day a forc(‘ was ordered to be prepared for 
service, and Mr. Ellis was warned that he might expect 
orders to take possession of the city of Eatna.^ 

Before the embassy reached him the nabob addressed 
a letter to the Company which he sent for transmission 
to the Government of Calcutta. It stated his grievances 
in very moderate language, and appealed to the Com- 

^ Vansittart^s Narrative, iii. 157. 
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' pany for protection. But althougli its professed object chap. 

was to procure tlieir orders for the preservation of quiet,_ 

it is probable, from tlie state of tbe times, that it was 
really intended to justify himself in tbe event of \var. 

About tbe same time be ordered tbe two Sets to be 
brought by force to Mongbir. 'J'bese were the great 
banke.rs who ligured in tbe first revolution, and were 
under tbe guarantee of tin; Bimlisb. Tbeir seizure led to 

O O 

remonstrance and to an angry retort on the ])art of 
Casiin Ah. 


The interview with ^Ir. Amyatt and Mr. Hay at 15 . 
hajgth took })lace at Monghir ; and, although the nabob 
at lirst declared that he (‘omxaved liiinself to ])e already 
at war and Avas making preparations for his defence, yet 
lie was so much soothed by finding that no immediate 
step was aljout to be taken against him, tliat a faint 
liopc was entertained that a reconciliation might yet be 
effected. But this hope disappeared Avlien the dejiuties May 25, 
})resented their demands in writing. Tliey Avere eleven 
in number, and included a Avritten .recognition of the 
councirs decision aliout customs and agents, a reimpo¬ 
sition of the duties on the nabob’s subjects, com¬ 
pensation to all Avho had suffered by the interference 
Avith tluj Knglish trade, punishment of the nabob’s 
officers, and jnany other unpalatable articles, all couched 
in the most peremptory language. The nabob replied 
to each article, but all in a contemptuous and sarcastic 
tone, and it became evident that an accommodation was 
more distant than ever. 

On the day after this corrcs})ondence, an accidental May 20. 
circumstance cut short the discussion. Some boats 
Avith a supply of arms for the troops at Patna arrived at 
Monglnr and revived all the nabob’s alarms. He ordered 
the boats to be detained ; said he had certain informa- 
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tion that Mr. Ellis intended to surjirise Patna, and 
declared tliat lie would not release the arms unless the 
troo])s were withdrawn from that city, or unless Mr. 
l^llis were removed, and Mr. Amyatt himself, Mr. 
McGwire, or Mr. Hastings, appointed in his room. 

Tlie question of peace or war now turned on tlie de¬ 
tention of the boats, and at a meeting of the council at 
Calcutta on June 1), it was resolved that if the nabob 
did not immediately release them, Mr. Amyatt .and Mr. 
Hay should quit his court, (dther form.ally announcing 
a rupture or in such other manner as was most con¬ 
sistent witli their safety. 

The subse(]uent letters of these gentlemen show th.at 
the nabob, when war was inevitable, began to look with 
more confidence to the result. His laimiume became 

c5 o 

more haughty and imperious, and the envoys found 
tliemselves neghicted, and the gentlemen who attended 
tliem insulted in the streets. (Visim Ali had by tliis 
time commenced negotiations, wliich, if he had 
meditated war, would have been long since matured. 
He had as early as March desp.atched an emissary to 
sound Shuja,-u-l)oula on the subject of an alliance;^ 
c.arly in June he received a formal ayijiointment and 
investiture as subahdar from Shah Alam ; and not 
long after he withdrew his troops from the country of 
th(j zemindars of Behar, and moved them all towards 
Patna. When the .altern.ative resolved on by the 
council on fJune 9 was made known to him, he at once 
replied that ‘ it was war.’ He said that he should dis¬ 
miss Mr. Amyatt as was desired, but th.at he would 
keep Mr. Hay as a hostage for the safety of his ofllicers 
who had at different times been made prisoners, and 
were now in the hands of the English. Four or five 

^ Heir ul Mutahhertu, ii. 218. 
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clays later lie seemed to have suddenly altered his views, 
for he announced to Mr. Aniyatt that he had released 
the boats and that he was prepared to give up his de¬ 
mand for the (ivaeuatlon of Patna. But these appear¬ 
ances were jirobably assumed to delay the breaking out 
of hostilities at that city, for whicli he nearly at the 
same time desiiatclied a strone^ reinforcement of re^nilar 
troops under an Armenian officer nam(‘d Marcar. Jlis 
proceedings on the following days s(iem to have 
varied according to tlie r(‘ports he received from Patna. 
On the 20th he coinjilained to Mr. A'ansittart that Mr. 
Ellis was constructing scaling-ladders and preparing to 
attack tlu^ town. ()n the same night he ordered Mr. 
Amyatt’s lioats to be closely surrounded by guards, but 
a day or two latcir he removed his guards and allowed 
that gentlcanaii to depart, furnishing him with passports 
and a person of his own as a safeguard, and assuring 
him of the security of his life and honour.^ He was 
perha[)s sincere at the time, but things almost immedi¬ 
ately took a turn which may have led him to f’orget his 
jiromise. As early as the beginning of ehine the 
governor of Patna had begun to tamper with the sepoys 
tlierc, and had induced as many as 200 to desert.^ This 
was the most dangerous sort of hostility he could em¬ 
ploy, and, combined with the subseejuent dirc‘ction of 
the nabob’s detachments tOAvards Patna and the state 
of the negotiations at MonglnV, afforded a full justifica¬ 
tion t() Mr. Ellis for tlie attack on the city which he had 
so long and so eagerly desired. 

On the 24th he received intelligence of Mr. Amyatt’s 
dismission, and on the same night he surprised the 

* Mr. Amyatt’s transactions, and those which took place elsewhere 
during his mission, are from the twelfth section of Vansittart’s Narrative 
and the correspondence contained in it. 

^ Mr. Ellis’s letters in Vansittart’s Narrative, pp. 273 5. 
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^hap. city and carried it by escalade/ The force consisting 

- of ]icarly 300 Europeans and 2,300 Sepoys,^ ought to 

have been sufficient to keep the city in all circum¬ 
stances, but tliey unfortunately disi)crsed to plunder, 
and the reinforcement under Marcar arriving while they 
were thus scattered, drove them out of the city in their 
turn and forced them to take refuge in the factory. 
That place Avas not tenable even if they luid not been 
weakened Jind dispirited by tlicir recent defeat; tliey 
therefoi e embapked on boats and got as far as Chapra 
(upwards of thirty miles Avest of Patna and not far 
from Shujii-u-Doula/s frontier), but their retreat Avas 
retarded by some local officers until Marcar came up 
with his battalions, AAdien they surrendered at discre¬ 
tion. Mr. ]:]]lis and the other Europeans Avcre sent to 
the nabob at MongliiT.^' Casim Ali was as much elated 
Avith this success as if it had been decisive of the war. 
He AATote a letter full of taunts and insults to Mr. 
Vansittart,^ and issued orders for the destruction of all 
the Eurojieans throughout his dominions. It is uncer¬ 
tain Avhether any more specific ordca\s were sent for the 
July a or murder of Mr. Amyatt, but his boat Avas stopped as he 
Avas passing a body of troops who Avere encamped near 
Murshidabad, and he Avas murdered by peojile belonging 
to Taki Khan, the commander-in-chief of the nabob’s 
horse, Avho happened to be in the camp in person. It 
is uncertain whether the murder was premeditated 
or was the residt of his resisting an attempt to make 
him prisoner.^ Some of the scattered English were 
killed, but most were ke])t prisoners by the local 

Vanaittart’s Narrative, iii. 390. 

Return in Vansittart’s Narratlra. 

Scir nl Mntokhcrin, ii. 243 et seq. 

His letter, in Vansittart’s Narrative, iii. 330. 

Third Report, j). 357 ; Seir ul Mntakhen'u, ii. 248. 
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officors and released on the victory of tlieir country¬ 
men.'^ 

Intelligence of the murder of Mr. Amyatt, together 
Avith a rumour of the breaking out of hostilities at I\atna, 
reached the board on July i. Tliey had determined 
as early as June 20, that in the event of a rupture Mir 
fJahr should be re[)la(*ed on the masnad; and they now 
concluded a tn^aty with him. Although the majority 
treated the reinstatement of this prince as a restoration 
to his just rights,^ they did not scruple to impose new 
and severe terms upon him. All the concessions made 
by Casiin Ali were retained, the Avhole of tlui commer¬ 
cial privileges claimed by the Company’s servants were 
insisted on, the force to be kept up ])y the Jiabob Avas 
limited to 0,000 horse and 12,000 foot, and he was 
to indemnify the Company and indiAuduals for all the 
damage oecasioiK'd to them by the usurper \Adiom their 
own Government had set up to supplant him.‘^ lly a 
sc^parate agreement hn Avas to graiit a donation of 
twenty-fiA'^e lacs of rupees to the army, and some 
gratilieation to the navy, Avhieh Avas not fix(Ml at the 
time.'” 

The treaty AA\as signed on July 7 ; Mir Jafir Avas 
proclaimed on the same day ; and on the 11th he set 
out to join the army, Avhich had marclunl on June 26. 
Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Hastings, though tliey declined 
voting on the question of nnippointing Mir Jalir, sigruMl 
the ])roclamation. 

fVisim Ali’s force Avas reckoned by the Fniglish to 
consist of ] 5,000 horse, ten or tAvclve battalions of 

•* Heir vl Mntal^herin, ii. 253. 

* For the whole debate see the minutes in Vansittart’s Narratioc, iii. 
270 et seq. and 321 et seq. 

Treaties and Grants, p. 113. 

^ Yaiisittart’s Letter to the Fropnetors, p. 125. 
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sepoys, seventeen j^nns well inonnted, {ind 170 Euro¬ 
peans. The strength of tlie army lay in tlie regular 
infantry, most of which had been formed by Gregore, 
and had Armenian commandants to the battalions ; 
the rest was under Sombre or Somroo, afterwards so 
notorious in Indian history.'* 

Gregore was an Armenian of Isfahan, llis nation 
are in general entirely given up to commerce, and 
destitute of all turn for military affairs ; but Gregore 
was a man of another stamp. AVith the aid of some 
continental Europeans and some native deserters, he 
brought his sepoys to a state of discijdine that sur¬ 
prised his English antagonists. He ac<|uired a great 
ascendancy over the nabob, and was the (‘hief means of 
encouraging him in all his disputes with the British 
Government. A portion of the (Rivalry was also in a, 
high state of efficiency ; though irregular, it was well 
organised, and commanded by Taki Khan, an oflicer 
of courage and abilities. 

The British took the field with (550 Euroj)eans and 
1,200 s(poys, and were joined after tlie taking of Mur- 
shidabad by 100 Europeans and a battalion of scpo}7R 
from 800 to 1,000 strong. The relation between their 
power and the nabob’s Avas the reverse of Avhat it had 
been. They had lost lialf their army at Patna, and 
the result of that contest had dispelled the t(*rror with 
which they were previously invested ; they were ill 
provided with carriages, and they mardied at the height 

‘ Tlic real name of this adventurer is uncertain, as is his country. 
By one account lie was a Frenclnnan, hy another a German and a Pro¬ 
testant ; a third reconciles the others hy making him a native of Alsace, 
lie was originally a carjienter, and afterwards a sergeant in the French 
army. After Ins desertion of Casim Ali, he carried his disciplined bat¬ 
talions from service to service, and after his own death they were hold 
together hy his widow, a woman of talent, and iinally were received into 
tlie pay of the British Government in 1803. 
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of the rains, wlien in Bengal it is generally thought 
impossible to move at all. Adams’s military talents 
seem to have been adequate to tlie emergency, Jind but 
for tlui shortness of his career, his name might have 
stood with those of Lawrence and Coote among the 
founders of our Indian Empire. 

Mir Jahr joined the army on the 17th ; it marched 
on the next day, and on the IDth engaged the enemy’s 
army under Taki Khan at a place opposite Catwa. The 
battle was well contested, ])ut was gained l)y the 
English ; Taki Khan was killed. The English marched 
on, stornu^d an entreiuLment erected for the deleiice 
of Murshidabad, and look fifty guns. ]\lir flatir made 
his entry into his capital ; but in four days the army 
marched again, and on August 2 they found the whole 
of the nabob’s force drawn up at (iheria, not far from 
the main stream of the Ganges. A severe action 
ensued. Part of the British line Avas broken, and tAVO 
of their guns taken. Ills Majesty’s Sltli regiment AAais 
attacked in front and rear at. once, and it Avas not till 
aft(*r a contest of four hours, that victory declared for 
the British. It Avas then complete ; all the enemy’s 
guns were taken, and 150 boats loaded with j)rovisions. 
After a halt of several days the army again marched 
forward, and on August 11 reached the neighbourhood 
of a brook called Udwa Nalla.^ At this place the 
southern hills approach the Ganges ; the pass they 
formed was dedlmded ly a fort, and was noAV entirely 
(dosed -up by entrenchments throAvn up for the occa¬ 
sion. 

Here CVisim Ali had determined to make his last 
and desperate stand, lie had assembled all the troops 
he could draw from every quarter, until, by the reports 

^ Oudanulla in the inax)s, and Outahnulla in the Third llei)ort. 
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that reached the English they amounted to 00,000 men. 
Up to this time he had remained in safety at his forti¬ 
fied toAvn of Monglu'r, but he noAV determiiied to advance 
towards the scene of action, tlioiigh he could not bring 
himself to join the army. He had siait his family to 
the fort of Rotas, and before lui left jMonghir he })ut all 
his own subjects whom he had in confinement to death. 
He saw his power escaping from him, and was det(‘r- 
niined not to ])e frustrat(‘xl in his revenge, llam Narain 
and his rival Raj Ihdab, the Rai Raran, and several 
other ministers, with some zemindars of consequcaicc, 
were munh'red on tlfis occa-sion. Bags of sand were 
fastened round their necks and tla^y were thrown into 
the (Janges. For some reason, the Sets were ])assed 
over at this time, l)ut were afterwards put to death. 
4hc Europeans were spared as giving a hold on their 
(Tovei'nment, and were dragged along with the camj). 

Uhc lines a1- IJdwa Nalla. were protected l)y a deep 
wet ditch fifty or sixty feet l>i*oad, extending from the 
hills to the river, and were defended by upwards of 
one hundred guns. In front of them was a morass, 
impassable at all ]4oints except for a breadth of one 
hundred yards close to the river. Of this space Adams 
feigned to avail himself for his attack ; he began to 
erect l)atterics, and though much pressed by tlui 
encniy’s cavalry, carried on his apj)roa(dies for sevei-al 
days, until the whole attention of the enemy was 
drawn to that quarter. He then marched before day¬ 
break, and turned the entrenchment by the foot of the 
hills before the (uiemy had time to oppose him. They 
nevertheless offered an obstinate resistance, and lost 
many killed, besides 1,000 horse who were shut in by a 
morass and taken prisoners. These were immediately 
released. This was the last stand in the field. The 
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nabob fled with 2)recipitation to Mongliir, iind after some 
days continued liis retreat to Patna. Signs of 
defection had a2)2)earcd among liis troo2)s, and Gregore, 
whom he always kept near his ]>crson, Jiad been killed 
in a mutiny. He Avrote to Major Adams threatening 
to 2>ut his jjrisoners to dcaith if the army continued to 
advance, and not long after cjime a iiolde letter fi'om 
Mr. Kllis and Mr. Hay, recpiesting that no consid(a*ation 
lor th('m might im])ede the opcT'ations of the army. 
Adams n‘plied to the threat by the most solemn 
a})2)cals and denunciations of A^engeance, but they 
mad(^ no impression on Casim Ali, whose hatred and 
cruelty Avert* rendered fiercer by des])air. l>efoi*e lie 
left Patna, he ordered a, massacre of all his jirisoners. 
Several native chiefs are said to have declined the duty,^’ 
but it Avas accepted Avith alacrity )>y Somi'oo, and 
carried into effect Avithoiit mercy. After having (‘V(‘ry 
means of d(*fence removed (even to the knives and forks), 
he Avent himself to the outer coui*t ol‘ the* jirison and 
sent I'or Mr. lilllis and a fcAV cjf the 2)rincipal ixtsohs ; 
they AV(*re immediately cut to 2 )ieces, and their mangled 
bodies Avere thrt)wu into a, Avell. The other 2 )risoncrs, 
about one hundred and filty in number, were assembhid 
ill an inner court, Avhere they Avere fired on and 
bayonetted by Somroo’s sc2)oys, and were, dcistroyed to 
a man. Mr. FulUirtoJi, the* surgc'on at Patna, win; had 
gained the friendshi]) of many nativc‘s of rank, was 
alone s])ar(*d from the massacre. (^;isim Ali sent for 
liim and s])oke of an accommodation with the Ihigdish, 
but two or three days afterwards he })ut to death seven 
more Euro])eans who were in a separate jdace otconfine- 
ment and had been forgotten.^. 


CHAP. 

IX. 


Septem¬ 
ber 1), A.D. 


Oololjci- 
A.D. 170.’b 


^ Scir vl Mnfiih'hi'riHj ii. ‘J82. 

^ Mr. Eiilliirtuii afterwards escaped and joined tlie army. 

1) I) 
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lic'ciiinin'j: 
of Octo- 
b(;r, A.l>. 
170 ; 5 . 

Novoiubrr 
('», A.D. 
1703 . 


])ec(‘inlH;r 
4, A.D. 

i7(;:i. 


Dcc-i'inbor 

A.D. 

1703 . 


of 

J)(‘(‘(Mn- 
bcr, A.D. 
J7(;;!. 


Meanwhile tlie British army advanced to Mongliir, 
wliich ca})itulated after a practicable breach had been 
made. The army then marched on to Patna, d'he 
y’arrison made a gallant defence. On one occasion they 
took ])ossession of one of the batteries, and lield out till 
tiui ])lnce was carried by storm. 

Casim Ali had retired towards the Oaramiuisa, Avhich 
forms the limits of his territory. Adams followed him 
nj), and on December 4 lie crossed into the dominions 
of Shuja-ii-l)oula. His flagitious character and the 
atrocities with Avlii(‘h he close<l his careia* deprive him 
of the s^nnpathy which might otherwise have heen 
excited by the tyranny and injustice of Avhich lie had 
been the victim. 

The hardships of this campaign were fatal to ]\Iajor 
Adams. He left the army as s(>oii as the service Avas 
completed, and died before tlu*, expiration of a month. 
]\Iajor Knox, avIio succeeded him, was likewise obliged 
to retire from illness a few Ave(‘ks later.'^' 

Pasim Ali did not (*ntcr Shnjfi ii-Doula’s territory 
until he had rcceiv(‘d assuraiici's of safety and protec¬ 
tion from that ])rince, accompanied by a Koran as the 
most solemn ])ledg(‘ of fidelity to those (‘ngagenuaits.^ 

The* wliolc of tlio (([KTiitioiis of Uio \v;ir <*iru from tlio (‘vidoiico of 
Mjijor (h’jiiit, Third lleport, p. 303, with additions from the Nt/r n( 

aSV//‘ hI Muiakht’riu^ ii. 2112. 

[Tlio aiitlior of the Srir nl IMifialhcrfa, who accom])aDiod Vlir Casim in 
liis fliglit to J^cJiarcs, the following doscription of tlio allied forces 

in their advance to attack the English. They had been recently joined 
by the troops of Balwant Sing, Kaja of IJenares. ‘This addition, 
great as it was, was hardly perceived in an army which proved so very 
numerous that, as far as the eye could extend, it covered the country and 
j)lains like an inundation, and moved like the billows of the sea. Ihit 
Ihere was so little order jiiid discipline among these troo])S, and so little 
wi*re Ihe men accustomed to command, that, in the middle of the camp, 
they f<»ught against each other, killed and murdered each other, 
plundered each other, and went out a plundering and marauding, without 
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Sliujii was at that time on his inarch towards Allahhbiid, 
accompanied by Shah Alam, his object being to put 
down some disturbances on the borders of Bundclcand. 
Casim Ali followed and Avas rcc(*ivcd with m-cat maff. 
nificeiK‘ 0 , nud a treaty was concliuled l)y A\diicli Sliiija 
e]igaf((Hl to restore Casim to his masnad, aiid Casim to 
])ay a siilisidy of 110,000/ a. montli during the timetliat 
the army was employed. In furtherance of this dc'sign, 
tlic two nabobs marcluMl to Henarchs, Avherc* they were 
within three or four marches of tlie IJritisli army on 
the Caramnasa. Shuja’s wisest coimsellors advised 
liim to avoid a general a(‘tion, <o cut off the supplies of 
the English, to make hicursio7js iiOo the country in 
their rear, and thus conniel them to rdrea-t to Patna if 
not to l>(‘ngaL lUit Shuja Ihmself was for an imme¬ 
diate action. In the midst of their consultations they 
received the uncxpect(‘d intdligencc that the liritisli 
army had retreated of itself.* 

( Visim Ali had becJi tam|)ering with th(‘d(>r(agnei‘s in 
the Crilish s(a*vic(^, and ])efore Major ICnox left camp 
three of* them had attempted to desert. They Avere 
overtaken and scazed, but the change of commandiTs 
and tlu* want of authority to hold general courts-martial 
})revented their lieing jiunished.^ Tluar impunity en- 
courage^d further offences ; two months of inaction gave 
time for discussing grievances, and the doiialion ]>ro- 

Uio least sern]>lo or the least Cciifrol. No one would iiKjnire into these 
matters, ami those unyovernahle men serii])le<l Jiot to plnmhii* to the 
ri^ht and left with imi)unitv, and even to strip and kill ]>eople of tlieir 
own army if they chanced to lag behind their main hody, or to be found in 
some lomdy s[M)t. Tht'y behaved exactly like a t roop of higbwa,yme«i. 
It. was not an army, but a whole city in motion, ami yrm could have found 
in it whatever could be found in Shabjehanabad (Delhi) itself whilst 
that city Avas the capital and the i\yc of all Hindustan,’ ii. d0(>. - Ei>-] 

' 'id M'uhddirn'ii, ii, bOO bOlk 
‘ IMajor (Uani’s ovidojjcc^ 'J’lurd lleport, p. b04. 

I) i» J 
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F C'brnary, 
A. I). 17G1. 
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Fdlirusiry 
12, A.D.‘ 
17t)4. 


February 
2S, A.ix' 
17 t)l. 


iiiised by the nabob, but not yet issued, was a ground 
ibr discontent to the other troojis as Avell as to tlie 
foreigners. The result was tliat one day the whole of 
the Europeans fell in with the utmost regularity, and 
marched off Avith their arms and cannon towards Shujci- 
u-Doula’s frontier. Captain flennings, on Avliom the 
temj)()rary command devolved, followed the deserters 
and endeavoured to ])ersuade them to return. The nabob 
was brought uj), and ])romised to issue 10,000/. immedi¬ 
ately, but neither threats nor promises had any great 
effect until the mutineers readied the Caramnasa. They 
Avere there ] ire Availed on to halt and take a dram and a 
bisemit ; and Cajitain Jennings and his offiexTS made so 
good a use of this delay that most of the English agreed 
to ret urn to their duty ; oOO Ihirojieans, however, held 
out and dashed across the river, Avhere they Averc^ fol¬ 
lowed by many se[)oys belonging to a detachment pre- 
Auously stationed on the sjiot. Many of these n^.turned 
on that day and the next, and tlu^ total loss only 
amounted to ITiO Eurojiean Ibreigners, mostly Ereneh, 
and 100 sc'poys. Three days later the sepoys mutinied 
in conse(iuence of the very unequal share of the 10,000/ 
Avhicli had been allotted to tluiim The Europ(‘ans were 
by this time thoroughly ashamed of their former conduct; 
they got under arms of their own accord, and Avere with 
difficulty Restrained from attacking tlie mutineers. All 
Avas settled by a further issue of money. Captain Jen¬ 
nings judiciously employed the troo])S in marches witliiu 
the frontier (there being still jieace AAuth Sliuja-u-Doula), 
and he was soon able to report the restoration of order 
and contentment, iiotwithstaiiding the high ])ricc of 
proAusions, Avhich began to be felt in camp.^ 

Cai)taiu Jennings’s despatches, Appendix to Third Report, pp. 304- 
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Tilings were in tliis state when Major Carnac took 
the command. He had been appointed to succeed 
Major Adams, and now arrived from Calcutta. He 
reported to the Government that he liad reason to 
think the mutinous spirit of the troops not extin- 
gnislied, and that fnrtluir demands would be made 
for the donation. Soon after he r(‘ceiv(‘d intelligence 
of the advance of Shnja-u-Doula, and marched to tlie 
frontier to ojipose him. On this occasion he made a 
further issue of money, and, some of the sepoys showing 
discontent, he punished two or thre(‘ as an example, and 
dismissed them from the service. 

At a subsequent jicriod (March 2(!) a native oflicer 
Avas discovered allem})ting to induce Iiis company to 
des(Tt and Avas blown from a gun, Avhi(‘h was the last 
symptom of mutiny during Major (arnac’s (*om- 
inand.^ 

Sliuja’s intentions l)(‘ing no longer doubtful, Major 
Carnac Avas anxious to advance and m(‘et him Avitliin 
liis own territory, Avhere IJalwant Sing, IJaja of Benares, 
had ])romised to come over to liis side. But being 
threatened Avitli a failure of his provisions, he deter¬ 
mined to meet the enemy on the Ganges, then to receive 
him at Baxar, and at length fell back on Patna, 
Avherc he finally took his stand.^' Shuja-u-Doula, who 
seems to have entertained no doubt of an easy Auctory, 
crossed the Ganges and pursued his march to Patna, 
spreading the most dc^structh c ravages throughout the 
country as lie passed.® He found the British drawn up 
under the walls and immediately attacked them. The 
battle began with a cannonade, after which Shujamadea 


CUAP. 

JX. 


Mtiroh 7 
and 8, A.i). 
J7(U. 


March 18, 
A.D. 1764. 


March 22, 
A.D. 1764. 


April 9, 
A.D. 1764. 


May 3, 
A.D. 1764. 


^ Mai or Carnac’s letter. Appendix to Third Report, pp. 3GG-3G8. 
" lbid.,pp. 3G7-3G9. 

Sdr nl Mutalihcrhi, ii. 309. 
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vii^oroiis attack witli Casiin Ali^s rci^nlar troops (now 
iindcii* Soinroo) and liis own cavalry. AVlien tliis was 
|•(‘])Hls(‘(l lie turned Ins attention to atteni])ts on the rear. 
'Flic contest lasted from noon till evcnini>;, when Sliuja 
drew oir liis omuis and retreated. His loss was thought 
to he immense ; that of the English was inconsidcrahle. 
The troops behaved admirably, but were kcijit strictly on 
the defensive. 

A few days after the action, Shuj?i-u-] )ouln withdreAV 
to a distance of four or five miles from the town, but 
eontimual in thc^ neighbourhood ibr about three wcahs. 
During this time Major (/anlac I’emained in his position, 
fi’om which the most pressing h^tka’s of the (iovernnu'nt 
could not induce him to move. Shuja-u-l)oula kejit up 
the im[)ression of his being on the ])oint of another 
attack, l)ut in reality was engaged in attempts to de- 
liauch the troops and to gain admission into the city by 
c*oiTU|)ting th(i nabob’s olticcTS. The failure of those 
attempts and tlu' advanced state of the season at length 
induced him to retreat. Jle retired to the S('>n, about 
thirty miles from Eatna, where he remained for about a 
fortnight. A^Tu‘n the (^oviTiiment of Calcutta heard of 
his leisurely retrcait thiy became more urgent than ever 
for thc‘ advance of Major (’arnac. They had begun 
while the army was still on the fronticT by earnest but 
r(‘S])ectful suggestions ; thes(^ were changed during the 
nabob’s halt at Patna into peremptory orders to fight 
without delay ; and they rose before the om\ of the 
campaign to sliarp reproaches and rc^peated directions to 
sulmiit the question of an immediate attack to the judg¬ 
ment of a council of war. Major Carnac defended his 
delays on the gi’ound of the opinion of his offic^ers, of 
the failure of supplies, of the mutinous disposition of 
his troo])s, of the difficulty of ascertaining Shujii’s posi- 
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tioB, and tiui (laiif 2 ;(T of his gentling into tlic rear and 
taking Patna or canying off the nabob. All these 
argunK'iits, except the first (wliicli tiny wislied to have 
clearly ascertain(‘d by a regular coniicil of war), a])pear(Hl 
to the Government to have exa(*tly the opposite ten¬ 
dency IVom that ascribed to them by Garnac, and to 
point out th(* nec(‘ssity of 1>ringing things to a speedy 
(l(‘cision. Their opinion did not induce Major Carnac! 
to move his main body, but he sent, a detachment undei* 
iMajor (Jham|)ion to get into Shuja’s rear and invade liis 
eoiuitry. 

The ])rogress of this detachment, which l)er()re long 
crossed the river Gogra. or Sarju, indu(‘.ed Shuja to fall 
back on Paxar, a. toAvn nt'ar his own frontier*, though 
still Avithin Mir diitir’s territory, Jlei'c Ik^ took up his 
cantonments l()r tlu* rainy season, leaving (.hamj)ion at 
lib(‘rty to ])ursue his o])erations Ixyond the Ganges, 
ddiis succ(‘ss did not satisfy the Governnuait. which kept 
up a constant pressure^ on Major (hrnac to advance, re¬ 
quiring him to explain how it could b(i saf(' foj' a small 
detachment to act in the emany’s country, and unsafe 
for him. Put Major Carnac had now good reasons for 
his inactivity; his troops having sutfered too mucli 
during their last campaign in the rains to undertake 
another in tliat season, his decision not to mov(i had 
the decided concurrence of Major Chnin])ion and all the 
other princii)al officers to Avhom, in conqiliance with th(^ 
orders of the Government, he sidmiitted the question. 
Soon after Shuja’s retreat, he ajqdied for leave to come 
to Calcutta, that he jnight prepare for going to England, 
to which the Government readily assented.’' 


The whole of the proceedings in the war with Shuja-u-Doula are 
from the correspondence in Appendix 67 to the Tliird Ueport, pp. 3G3 * 
383. A few particulars .arc from the Srir al Mutahhertn. 


C'irA]\ 

IX. 


,Tvmo r>, 

A.D. l7G4r. 
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At tlio same time witli the military ojierations some 
political transactions were likewise i^oing* on. After 
the breaking out of war with tVisim Ali, and the cala- 
n.ili(\s which attended it, a great change took jdace in 
tlie spirit of the eonncil; three new members came in to 
replace those cnt olf, several of the old opposition were 
gone back to their stations, and those who remained 
gave their zealous assisianec* to ])romote the public 
business. The time having arrived which Mr. ^’an- 
sittart had fixed for returning to fhirop(‘, tlie seven 
members ])res(‘nt (including .Major ( arnac and tliree 
oth(‘rs of the old opposition) umuiimously re(pu‘st('d 
him to remain till the country was (*om]>l(‘tely settl(‘d ; 
and to this s])irit is to Ih‘ ascu'ibed their eonsistcaiey and 
firmness during the subse([uent transjictions.^ 

r)(‘(bre Gisim AH had crossed the Carammisa, Shiij.'i- 
u-I)oula made otters of his friendshi]) to Major Adams^ 
and ])ropos(‘(l that the British should guarantee (he* 
payment of the rev(‘nues of I>engal to the King, in 
ri'tiirn for a ])atent conferring that provin(‘c‘ on Mir 
dalir. The Jiritish flovernment r(‘j(‘cted this proposal, 
but till' nabol) gave in to it, signed an agreement to 
])ay 2(SO,O00/. a year, and took measures for remitting 
lialf the money imm(‘diati4y. The (JoveiTiment ])ut a 
stop to this ])roceeding, pointing out to the nabob tliat 
such an expense was useless in any circumstances, and 
at ]wesent pernicious, as supplying Shuja with funds to 
(*mp]oy against the nabob himself. On this Sliuja laid 
aside his pacific views, if they ever were sincere, made 
bis treaty with Casiin Ali, and marched to invade 
llehar.^ 

^ Letter ill Vansittart’s Narrafirr^ iii. 421. 

' Appendix (»7 te the Third Repf>rt, pp. ."UiR and 305. Seir nl Midal- 
ii. 300 304. 
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Mir flafir’s anxiety to propitiate Shuja and to pro¬ 
cure an ap])ointrnent from Sluih Alam might in j^art be 
owing to timidity, bnt in a greater degree to a wisli to 
strengthen himself in the event of any future dispute 
with tlie fmglisli. It was attributed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Calcutta to the intliiciice of Nandcomar, of 
wliose intriguing and nn[)rin(;ip]ed character they had 
long entcM’tained gi*eat- distrust. At the time of Mir 
dafir’s restoration, this man was in confinement on 
ae(‘onn1 of soni<* correspondence with the French, but 
tli(‘ nabob made it a condition of Ids aceejiting the 
governm(‘nt that lie should be allowi^d to employ 
liiin in his service. Flu* majority of tlu^ council, 
though with great relu(‘tjnice, thought it neccssarv to 
yi(‘ld this point, and Xandeomar was now the naboli’s 
])rime ministc'r, 

Fh(‘ G(»vernm(‘nt’s suspicions of Xandcoinfir were 
incrc*as(‘d aftiT the l)r(‘aking out of the war with Shuja. 
To him th(‘y aserilK‘(l tlie sudden emptiness of the 
nabob’s treasury when the year’s reveniu^ had just been 
(‘ollected, tlie failure to provide grain for the army in 
an unusually abundant seasem, and the nabob’s delay in 
returning to Calcutta where his presence Avas much 
re(juir(‘d. d’he same opinions had occurred to ]\lajor 
(’arnac, Avho had furtlu'r reason to susjiect a correspon¬ 
dence* Avith the* ('iiemy, and he anticipated the Avishes of 
the (Jovernment by (‘arnest apjdications to the nabob 
to remove tha suspected minister. They were, hoAvcAxr, 
entirely unavailing, and Carnac judiciously withheld a 
dirc^ct demand of the same nature from the GoATrnor 
himself, Avhich it AAvas obvious could have no good 
effeetd 

’ A'ansittart’s Ndrrafire and the Mitiutes of the iii. 3-47-^55 ; 

Ai)|)on(lix (>7 io the Third Ropoi’t, j)|>. 31)7-370. 
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A.D. 1704, 


PISK OF UinTISlI POWER IX INDIA. 

Tlte negotiations bi'okon oft’ as above niontioned 
were renewed after Slnija’s retreat. At tlie time of liis 
invasion, he liad written a letter to tlie Englisli Govern- 
inent in the lni>liest strain ot‘ Oriental arroitanee, eoni- 
nianding them, on jiain of tlie seveavst pnnislinu'nt, to 
send hack tlu‘ir troops t<^ Eiirojie, and to return to tli(‘ir 
usual oliedience to tlie Emperor. Aftca* his rc'pulse at 
Patna, he addressed a hdter to >Mir dalir in wliich lu‘ 
})rc']u)sed that dafir should liold liis provinces as d(‘])uty 
for his (Slnijii’s) son, on Avliom the lhii])(‘ror liad eon- 
ierred tliem ; t]i(‘ English also. il‘ i'aitlilid and obedient, 
were to be allowed to retain thoir disti’icts. 

To this insultinix jiroposal tlu' nabob sent a sul)- 
missive answer, sayinji; that ]\v, had consulted ^lajor 
Garnae, and that the Ihiglisli ol>jeet(‘d to any arranux‘- 
ment unless Shujfi would either d(‘liver uj) tVisim Ali 
and Somroo, or impri^on them hims(‘h‘; that if this 
were done ho would him.'-elt‘lu* ready to L:*iv(‘ (wcay si^'ii 
of his obedience and attachment, and tin* lh)L>*lish would 
show (*qual <levotion. 

The first account of these neii'otiations reeiavcal by 
the Government Avas an indistinct om* throuo'h a 
])rivate eliannel. As soon as it reached thtaii, they 
wrote to .Major (’arnac to foi’bid all ne^’otiations ; tluy 
said the only tiTins tliey could ac(‘ej)t avctc th(^ suC’ 
rendta* of (. asim Ali an<l Somroo ; and that th(‘>c‘ could 
not be liojjcd for but throuu;“h military ojierations, Avhich 
they desir(‘d mi^^Tt not be dela 3 ^e(l for a sin^ki hour. 
They disajiproved of the naliob's s(dicitud(‘ to obtain i\ 
commission from Shall Alam, and positively forbtidt* his 
carrying' on any negotiations without Major Carnac’s 
concnrrc'nce so long as the Avar continued. 

The correspondence Avas afterwards transmitted to 
the Governor ly the nabob, as Aveu’e sonu! letters in 
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viiicli it WHS kept up. Tliese last mentioned were from 
two of Sliuja’s ministers, wlio professed to intercede 
witli tlicir master in tlic naboli’s favour. Tliey related 
liis extre^me dis])l(‘asure at the pro])osal for surrender- 
ini’' Ills f»'uests, but re})reseii1ed him as somewhat ])aci- 
tied by th(‘ir (‘ntreati(?s, and at last induced to declare 
that il* thc‘ ])r<)vince of Jh^har Avere ceded to liim, ho 
would tak(‘ th(‘ demands of the Enulish into considera¬ 
tion, otherwis(‘ tluy must be totally ror>ted out and 
desti*oy(‘d. The cession of IJelnir Avas too much even 
for the nabob, Avho I'cjcicted the j)roposal with many 
complaints of its unreasonabha'K'ss. 

On the arrival of th{‘se letha-s the GoATrnment ex- 
]m‘ssed its >urpri<e at ha villi’* received no information 
res])eelinj^ tluan trom Major (..arnac, and appointed .Mr. 
Ihatson lu‘sid(‘nt Avith tlu* nabob, direcdini^* Major 
(arnac to ])roceed in conjunction with him. 

.Major Gariuu* explained his >ilence reu'ardini? the 
nc‘e'otia1ions bv savini»' that he had u'ivcai himself no 
troubli' about them, a^^ they were carried on throui’'h an 
irrei’*ular chanmT lie defended the nabobV attempts 
to ])rocure a c<»niniission iroiii the hhnpc‘ror. and, as lie 
had bel'ore retracted hi^ bad ojanion of Xandcom'r, he 
was now at variance Avith the (Jovernment on all 
subjc‘cts.“ 

The riei»'<diations aboAX' described took phu*e during* 
Shujji’s halt at Patna. After his retreat he found it 
necessary to loAVta* his tone, and (to saAX his own 
dignity) lie made use of the Emperor as a channel for 
his overtures. It Avas noAV ])roposc‘d to imprison and 
punish Ga^ini Ali, but it Avas doubtful AAdiether Behar 
was not recpiired as the price of this concession.** 


CHAP. 

ix. 


' Appendix (>7 to tlic Third Ttoport, pp. 373-.‘^78. 

’• Mr. Ihxtson’s letter of dune 10, Third Report p. 370. 
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Major Cariiac replied that notliiiig would satisfy the 
Ept^lish but the actual surrender of Casim Ali and 
Somroo. The negotiation, however, went on until the 
llritish Government repeated that they would not treat 
unless Casim Ali and Somroo were first delivered up, 
and that even then they would not agree to au}^ cession 
or payment, nor to any sacrifice beyond desisting from 
their invasion of Shuja’s territories. Tliey also di¬ 
rected that Shujfi should be ap])rised that tlie b(‘arer 
of any overtiu’es from his camp madci AAuthout the sur¬ 
render of tlie two delinquents would be treated as a 
r>y this time ^Ir. Batson had arrived in camp. 
4"hough formerly one of the most violent in o])position, 
lie now concurred in tlie views of Government, and 
thenceforward there were no further negotiations on the 
part of the English, though a (‘orrespondence with the 
enemy was still kept up by the nabob.'' 

In the first of Shuja’s overtures (May 12) he dis¬ 
claimed all connection with Casim Ali. It is probable 
lie never intended to do more than use him as the 
means of acquiring the whole or a ])art of the 
lhaigal ju-ovinces for himself. After his r(‘treat, he 
took measures for getting rid of the engagements he 
Jiad formerly ent(Ted into, lie eall(‘d on CVisim Ali to 
pay up the promised subsidy, and on Casim^s de¬ 
claring his inability, unless he were allowed to go and 
h‘vy contributions on his former territory, he announced 
that the Emperor intemlcd to insist on the immediate 
jiayment of the arrears of the revenue due to him, and 
that he should not interfere to prevent his Majesty’s 
enforcing the demand. Casim Ali, who perfectly un¬ 
derstood the real meaning of this message, abandoned 


A^jpcntlix to Third Report, pp. 370-380. 

Mr. Batson’s letter of June 14, Third Report. 
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his tents and pro})erty and assumed the dress of a fakir. 
To remove this public scandal, Shuja desisted from his 
importunities, and went himself to })crsuade Casim Ali 
to return to his natural character. Hut he only 
changed his mode of attack, for a few days after 
Somroo marched with his battalions and surrounded 
Casim All’s tent, demanding his arrears of pay. Casim 
Ali j)roduced the money from a concealed hoard, but 
dechu’cd himself unable to retain so large a body, and 
desired Somroo to restore the guns and muskets of 
th(‘ battalions, which wen^ his ])ro[)erty ; but Somroo 
(probably on some 2>retcxt of unsatisfied claims) refused 
to give them up and carried them over to Shiija-u- 
Douhi with whom he had already taken service. 
A\du‘ther the disclosure of concealed resources seemed 
to Shuja to ahbrd a ])retext for nnewing his exactions 
from (Visim .Vli, or from whatever otlier inotive, he 
now threw off the mask of moderation, placed Casim 
Ali in confiiKanent, and seized on all his proj)erty.^* 

This was the stat(‘ of things when iMajor Munro 
arrived in the English camp. lie had been on the 
point of canbaiiving for Europe from l)om1)ay, when 
re])eate<l exprcsscis airivcd from Hengal reejuesting him 
to come and take the command of the troops of that 
Jh’esidency. On reaching CMcutta he was immediately 
ordered up to Ihitiia, and arrived there some time in 
the month of duly. He was aceompanied by some 
reinforcements, nativ^e and Europc*an, which he had 
brought from Hombay. The army, no longer occupied 
by the presence of an enemy, had again shown a mu¬ 
tinous disposition. Immediately after Munro’s arrival 
a battalion of sepoys marched off from Chapra to join 
the enemy. Munro had arrived at that station the day 
Seir id Mutakhcrin^ ii. 320 330. 
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before, Avitli a dctneliHieiit of Europeans, lie senttliein 
with a battalion of sepoys who could be depended on 
to ])ursue the fugitives. They surprised tliein in the 
night and brouglit them back to Cliapra, wlu'rc IMunro 
liad the troops drawn up to receivxi tliem. lie directed 
tlie officers of the liattalion to pick out tw(?ntydbui* of 
the most active ringleaders, tried tliem by a drumhead 
court-martial of native officers, and ordered them to be 
immediately blown away Irom guns. While four ol‘ tlu* 
nuni were hxstening to the guns, four others r(‘])res(‘iite(l 
tliat tliey were grenadiers and entit](‘d in th(‘ l(*a(h and 
claimed tlulr privilege on this occasion. Tlu'ir deinimd 
was acceded to, for ])ar(I()n was impossible, af*u*r Avhieh 
the officers of all the battalions of sepoys re])ort(‘d that 
their men would not suffer any more ex(‘cutions. If 
Munro had IxTore thought of s))aring any of th(‘ 
])risoners, it was ik)W out of tlui (picstion. lie drew up 
the iMiropcans in front of the sejioys, loaded his guns 
with grape, and ordered the s(‘])oys to gi*oimd their 
arms on jiain of being treated as enemies. They 
grounded their arms, and the remaining prisoners Avere 
i^xecuted to the last man. 

^lunro now prepared for movement, allowing the 
violence of tlu* rains to pass, but before the (‘iid of tlu' 
season he Avas in motion to engage the cmuny. Alter 
some slight opposition at tin* S()n he advanced to llaxar, 
Avhere he found Shuja-ii-Doula eiitnmehed, Avith liis left 
on th(* (hinges. Whihj he Avas considiTing hoAV to turn 
these lines, to his surjirisii he saw the enemy march out 
to attack him. The English had about 7,0()t) ]‘(*gular 
troops, of Avhom (S IO aautc Euirojieans and DUO irregular 
horse. Shuja’s army Avas not less than 4(),00{), includ¬ 
ing Somroo’s regulars and oOO or 400 French, and it 
Avas Avell supplied with ordntmee. The battle lasted 
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from nine till noon, wlnm the enemy drew oil* in good 
order, l)reaking the bridge over a miry rivulet in their 
n^ar. Tliey Icift 2,000 men killed and wounded on the 
field, and lost an equal numher in the rivulet during 
their retreat. The British lost 847 killed and wounded. 
]\Iajor Munro had not surgeons enough to attend to his 
own men, but he daily visited every one of the enemy’s 
wounded, and gave ri(*.e and watt‘r to sueh as would 
take it, which was all he could do for them. After 
burying the diaid and arranging the hospitals, Munro 
marelied on towards Benares. 

On the moruing idter tlu* battle he received a letter 
from Shah Alam, stating that he had now separatc'd 
irom Shujti-U'-Doula, by whom he had been detained 
as a state prisoiua*, and begging to b(‘ taken undei* the 
])rotection of the liritish (Jovernment. Munro answered 
that he could take no measures regarding him without 
orders from Calcutta, but Sluili Alam, continuing in 
repeat(‘d letters to )>eg that Ik* might be allowed to 
join the (*amp, Munro at last consented, on condition 
that the ])ermission was not to be regarded as inqdying 
any ]>romisc of ])rot(‘ction, and Sliiih Alam encamped 
close to tlu* Ih’itish lines. At Ills first intervieAV he. 
complained of the many grievances and hardships he 
had cndur(M.l from Shuj;i-u-l)oula, and ohered to bestow 
tliat prince’s territory, or anything else* they might desire, 
on the hinglish as the price of their support; but before 
lorn** instructions arrived from Calcutta, and the (u)vern- 
iiR'iit |)romise<l its proteotion without imposing iiny 
conditions. At licnares Major Munro had an interview 
Avith I’x'ni Ihiliadur, Shuja’s minister, avIio Avas sent to 
him to sue lor peace. lie oircre<l on his master’s part 
to make great pecuniary payments to the Company, and 
to give 80,000/ to Munro himself, but, Avith a mixture 
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of honour und depravity not unusual in tlie hast, he 
positively refused to give up Casiiu Ali and Somroo; 
and yet on linding Munro inflexible, jirojjoscd that 
Casim Ali should be allowed to fly, and that if the 
major would send some <iflieers to his camp, Somroo 
should be invited to an entertainment and juit to death 
ill their jircscnce. These otters being instantly rcijectcsl, 
the treaty was broken ott‘. At the same time Munro, 
looking on the ditticulties of the war as at an end, a])j>lii!d 
to bc! relieved, that he might be in time for the last 
shi])s sailing for Euro2)e; and Major, now IJrigadier- 
Geiieral, Carnac was sent from (’alcutta, to succeed him. 
Before his departure Munro was associated with some, 
civil servants in negotiating a treaty with Shah Alam, 
on the conclusion of which he left the camj) witliout any 
further military ojieration.^ It had been his design to 
remain inactive, in the hoj)e that Shuja’s army would 
disjHirse from want of funds, but this plan, so inconsistent 
with the energy just shown by its author, was set iiside 
by Sii- K. Fletcher, on whom the temporary command de- 
volve.d. It is not certain whether an unsuccessful attack 
on the, hill fort of C'liunar, near ]>e,nares, was made by 
Munro or Fletcher, but it was the second of those otticers 
who advanced into Shuja’s country, breachtsl and took 
the great fortress of Allahabad, while Shiija fled, with 
such adherents as he could still kec^p together, to 
Bareilly, and threw him,self on the ])roteetion of the 
liohillas. against whom he had formerly carried on so 
unrelcntiug a jwrsecution. lie was hos])itably received, 
but could have entertained little hopes of assistance fi’om 
the Rohillas, as he had recourse to the same Marattas 
who had been the instruments of his vengeance against 

’’ Major Munro’s oi)cratioiis aro from his oviileiice, First Keport, pp- 

n;7,108. 
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that people.® Before he was joined hy these new allies, 
he lost the services of Somroo, who marched off with 
his disciplined sepoys and 300 Europeans to enter into 
the service of the J^its at Agra. 

Shuja joined the Marattas under Malhar Ihio Holcar 
at Cora, and Brigadier-General Carnac, wlio had taken 
the comuuiiid of the English army, marched towards 
that place to attack him. lie had encamped within a 
few miles of the enemy when he perceived large bodies 
of horse hovering round him. These were the Marattas 
under Malhar Ihio, who were probably looking out, 
after their manner, for some opportunity of gaining an 
advantage. One party approacluid so near, under cover 
of a hollow way, as to kill some of the irregular horse, 
but they retired on a detachment being sent towards 
them, and the rest drew off without attempting to come to 
action, and soon after retired across the Jumna. They 
afterwards made an attempt to rccross, but were met 
by Carnac, who crossed the river to attack them, and 
speedily forced them to retire. 

Shuja had taken no })art in these skirmishes, and 
Iiad separated from the Marattas at C(')ra, and being at 
length convinced of the hopelessness of all further re¬ 
sistance, resolved to throw himself on the clemency of 
the British Government, and came with a fcAv attendants 
to General Carnac, who received him with every mai*k 
of courtesy and respect.^ 

In the meantime many changes had taken place in 
Bengal. 

® Seir vl Mvtal'herhi. Elliott’s Life of Haftz liahmat Elmn, p. 8G. 

® Report froii) Brigadier-General Carnac to the President and Council, 
dated May 3, 1*705, Appendices to the Third Report, p. 408, also pp. 4n)- 
420. Seir ul MuiakhcrUt, ii. 358 370. 
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Arrangonionts with Mi'r Jafir—His death, and accession of Najum-u- 
Doula—New tornis im]>osed on the Nabob Presents to members of the 
Council—Comi)laiiits of the Nabob—Lord Clive’s reception in England 
— Enters Parliament—Factions in the India House—Influence of 
the King’s Government in the affairs of the Company—Sullivan’s 
rupture witli Clive -Disjmte about Clive’s Jagir—Alarm in England 
caused by the revolutions in Bengal—Clive is rec{nested to return to 
India— His arrival State (»f the (Jovernmeiit and of the army—Oppres¬ 
sion of the i)e(»ple—Clive’s powers disputed—His victory over the 
Council—Investigations about presents and abuses—Civil servants 
reduced to obedience Changes in the government of Murshidabad -- 
Clive ])roceeds to Benares Restoration of Sliuja-u-Doula in Oude — 
Treaty with Shah Alain and grant of the Diwani—Remarks on this 
transaction. 

Tuk settleiMcnt of tlic pecuniary arrangeinents with Mir 
«lufir OA\uu<>j to the treaty l)eing suspended during the; 
nabob’s absence with the army, the Government of 
Calcutta had for some time pressed his return to his 
capital. 

About July or August ]7(»4 he set out on that 
journey, and soon after went to Calcutta for the sake of 
immediate intercoxirse with the British Government. 
The terms imposed on him by the treaty were severe, 
yet fresh demands were added which were not yielded 
without bitter complaints upon his part. 

It had been settled that all the expenses of the 
British troops were to be defrayed from his territorial 
cessions; but on tlie ground of the inefficient support 
given by his own troops in the late military operations, 
he was required to pay five lacs of rupees (50,000/.) a 
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niontli, as long as tlic war with Shnja-u-I)oula should 
continue. Though this exaction was unjustifiable, it 
gave less disgust than two others which were more 
palpably extortionate. One was the donation promised 
in geiieral terms to the navy, which was now lixcd at 
twelve lacs and a half of rup(‘es, although it was im- 
j)Ossil)le to convince the nabob that the body to whom 
it was granted had taken any part in his restoration ; 
the Other was th(* excess in the amount of private losses 
during the disputes with CVisim Ali, wliicli he liad been 
told would not exceed ten lacs, biit which amounted 
to fifty-three lacs.^ 

Considering the circumstances in which these losses 
W(Te incurred, a demand for compensation from Casim 
Ali himself would have been unjust, but to throw the 
responsibility of his actions on his rival whom the 
English themselves had dethroned to make room for 
him, >vas so r(q:)ugnant to reason as to l)e insulting no 
less than op})ressiv(‘. 

These transactions being completed, and the re- 
(piisite ])a 3 nnents put in train, MiT fJafir returned to 
Murshidab/id, at Avhich city he expired in the beginning 
of J^\4)ruary 17(55, at the age of seventy-one. 

Mr. Vansittart had sailed for England before the 
death o(‘ Mir Jafir, and the measures (*onsequent on that 
event were left to Mr. Sjiencer, a llombay civil servant, 
who had been ajqiointed to succeed him. 

Miran, the eldest son of Mir flafir, had left a son, an 
infant, but by the rules of Mahometan law, as inter¬ 
preted by the sect established in India, living sons 
stand nearer in succession than the representatives of 

’ Third Report p. 304, iS:o. ; Letter from the Select Coinmittee to the 
Court of Directors ; Yerelst, Appendix, ]}. 14 ; Third Report, p. 300 
Observations on VansiitarVs Narrative (Scrafton), p. 08. 
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tlieir elder brothers deceased. The second of Mir eJafir’s 
sons Avas called Najiim-u-J)oiila ; he Avas said to be 
illegitimate, but he had been associated in the govern¬ 
ment by his father for some months before his death, 
and he remained in quiet possession when that event 
took place. The Government of Calcutta acted right 
in determining to acknoAvledge him as nabob, but as 
the treaty with Mir Jafir did not extend to his heirs, 
they resolved to withliold their formal recognition until 
the conclusion of a new agreement.*^ 

For the purjAose of settling the terms, a deputa¬ 
tion Avas sent to Murshidabad. Two of the depiiti(^s 
Avere members of the cf)uncil, one of AAdiom, Mr. John¬ 
stone, was at the head of the commission, and they 
Avere furnished Avith a treaty Avhich the nabob Avas to 
sign.® 

This trciaty confirmed the preceding one Avdth Mir 
Jafir as far as it went, l)iit introduced iicAv clauses 
Avhich entirely changed the relation between the two 
governments. 

By the first of these tlie nabob engaged to appoint 
a nail) or deputy for the management of all affairs 
under him ; to be guided in the selection or removal of 
that functionary by the advice of the Governor in 
Council; and in the first instance to appoint Mohammed 
Ivezza Khan, an officer Avho was favourably knoAvn to 
the English in his situation of governor of Dacca. 

By another article the nabob bound himself to make 
the election and removal of all the principal officers in 
the revenue department subject to the approbation of 
the GoA^ernor in Council. 

He further engaged to continue the payment of 
the five lacs promised by his father as long as the 
Third Report, pp. 305 307. ® Third Report, Appendix, p. 381, 
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necessity for keeping the Company’s army at so high 
an establisliinent siionld continue, and he consented to 
maintain no troops himself, except for purposes of state 
and for the collection of the revenue. 

Ry an express article he confirmed to the English 
their exemption from duties in all parts of the country 

The {U’oposal of these- terms was very ill received 
by Najum-ti-Doula. He saw the essential part of his 
goveninu'nt transferred to a p(!rson nominated by the 
Company, and he at first apprehended that the title 
would not long remain behind. After a fruitless resist¬ 
ance to this article, he sti’ongly objected to the person 
selected for filling the new ofiice, and insisted on the 
a])pointment of Nandcomar, in whom alone he said he 
had confidence. 

On this point also he was overruled, and the treaty, 
Avhich was brought from Calcutta ready signed by the 
council, r(‘ceived his signature on the very day of the 
arrival of the commissioners. 

Not long after, Nandconuir was sent a prisoner to 
Calcutta, in consctpence of the discovery of proofs of 
his correspondence with Shuja-u-Doula during the war 
in Behar.^ 

It was impossible for any settlement to have been 
less acceptable to the nabob, or for any commissioners 
to have more rigidly enfoi-ced the orders of their own 
government. Yet no sooner was the treaty concluded 
than presents were bestowed on all concerned with the 
same liberality which had marked the gratitude of Mir 
JAfir and CAsim Ali, on their elevation to real power 
and importance. 

Treaties and Grants^ p. 125. 

Evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons, Third 
Report, p. 305 et seq. 
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Mr. Johnstone received two lacs and 37,000 ruj^ees 
(about 30,000/.), and liis brother, a gentleman not in the 
Company’s service, 60,000 rupees. The other commis¬ 
sioners received one lac and 12,000 rupees each. All 
this was in ready money. 

Two lacs of rupees were afterwards promised to 
the Governor and one lac to each of the three coun¬ 
cillors not on the commission, but only half of those 
sums were ever ))aid. 

Mohammed llozza also made prc‘sents to the com¬ 
missioners on his own j)art — o]ie lac and 50,000 
rupees to Mr. dohnstone, a lac to each of the other 
three commissioners, and 25,000 rupees to Mr. dohn- 
stone’s l^rother. These sums were given in bills, and 
owin<if to circumstances arisin<>^ from the sudden chaime 
in the Government of Calcutta, were never rcialised. 

Smaller sums were also paid by the Sets to the 
commissioners^' and to JMr. Johnstone’s brother. 

The offeiice of receiving presents had in this instance 
some j)eculiar aggravations. Mr. dohnstone, by whom 
the whole was conducted, had been a bitter op})onent of 
Ml-. \"ansittart, and selected as his particular point of 
attack the acceptance of a pecuniary gratification by 
that gentleman from Casim Ali. Positive orders from 
the Court of Directors against n^ceiving jiresents had 
been received at Calcutta (on ri an nary 24, 1765), about 
a month before the appointment of the commission, but 
were not placed on the records of the council, though 
they seem to have been communicated to the members.^ 

After the arrival of Lord Clive, Najunnu-Doula 

^ Resolution of the Select Committee in Bengal, quoted in the Third 
Report, pp. 315, 31G ; likewise in Appendices to that Rei)ort the evidence 
before the Committee beginning, i). 307 ; and Mr. Johnstono^s Letter to the 
Proprietors^ from p. 12. 

' Third Report, pp. 315, 432; Mr. Johnstone’s Letter to the Proprietors. 
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addressed a letter to the new Government® complaining 
of the usage he had received from Mr. Johnstone and 
the commission, and stating that a large sum of public 
money had been expended by Moliamined Kezza for the 
attainment of his own objects. This led to an inquiry 
in tlie course of whicli Mohammed Rezza, the chief Set, 
and one Muti Rain, an officer of the nabob’s who had 
been employed as a cliannel of communication about 
the presents, were examined. 

By their account it appeared tliat none of tlie pay¬ 
ments were voluntary, and that they had been yielded 
after much altercation to the demands of Mr. Johnstone, 
who had at first required much larger sums. Mr. John¬ 
stone [)ositively (haiied the truth of these allegations, 
and the other commissioners disclaimed all knowledge 
of them.^ 

Admitting the native evidence to be undeserving of 
credit, it is obvious that the nabob, who had received 
no favour from the commissioners, could only have 
made them presents to avert further injuries, and that 
the receivers could never have imagined that such contri¬ 
butions were the result of his free will. 

The history of these })resents in Bengal shows the 
progress of abuse when once admitted. ]\Iir Jfifir, 
j)laccd on the niasnad by the result of a successful war, 
gave a share of the spoil to the agents of the power to 
which he owed his elevation ; Casim Ali rewarded the 
zeal of those who effected a revolution in his favour, 
though the service was attended with neither difficulty 
nor danger; Najum-u-Doula reluctantly gave way to 
the importunities of men who had just deprived him of 
his inheritance. 

^ Dated from Jiuie 1, 1705, Third Report, p. 409. 

® Third Report, where above referred to. 
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The nominal government of N ly iim-u-Doula had 
hardly been established when Lord Clive arrived in 
Calcutta. 

This distinguished soldier had been received in 
England with the admiration due to the splendour of 
his success. A severe and painful illness, accompanied 
by (its of gloom and dejection, to wliich lie had been 
subject in India also, entirely discpialified him for 
attention to business and dej)rived liim of the power of 
profiting by the first impression in liis favour. When 
liis health Avas restored he showed, in the new scene 
on which he had entered, the same ambition which had 
urged liim on in his previous career. He bought 
boroughs for his own disposal, stimulated and assisted 
his Indian friends in other elections, and took all 
means to obtain weight and influence in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Piit (Lord (fliathain) had welcomed 
the intelligence of his victories in Bengal in one of 
those bursts of clocpience and enthusiasm which none 
but himself could attain. Lord Clive had improved the 
connection by a private letter to him containing a pro¬ 
posal for bringing India directly under the King’s 
Government, but soon after Clive became capable of 
taking part in business, Mr. Pitt retired from the 
Government (October 17G1), and Clive for a time voted 
witli the opposition. He ultimately attached himself 
to Mr. Grenville, and retained the connection until the 
death of that minister. 

Although one of his principal objects in leaving 
India was to acquire the means of introducing his own 
plans into that country, yet his fear of provoking an 
attack on his title to his Jjigir made him cautious in 
interfering with the affairs of the Company, or doing 
anything that might excite the jealousy of its leaders. 
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But when he found his moderation did not prevent 
secret hostility on their part, he entered with vehemence 
on the opposite course, and threw himself into all the 
contests and factions of the India House. 

The administration of the Company’s atfairs was in 
the hands of twenty-four Directors annually elected by 
the proprietors. It rested with them to regulate all poli¬ 
tical and commercial transactions, and the Governments 
of India were subject to their orders. But the supreme 
authority was retained by the proprietors assembled 
in general court. All permanent, and many occasional, 
points of importance re<niired the sanction of that 
court, which had also the power to interfere at its 
j)leasure in the current business of the Company, and 
which, besides a regular meeting in every year, could 
at any time be assembled by a call of the Court of 
Directors, or by a reejuisition signed by any nine of 
its own mcml)ers. 

The Directors were generally persons connected 
with the Indian trade, or great mone 3 'ed men in the City. 
The proprietors were of the same classes, but the grow¬ 
ing prosperity and importance of the Company had 
induced several peers and other men of station to enrol 
themselves among its members, and persons who had 
served in India began also to be anxious to obtain votes. 
The possession of oOO/. in the Com])any’s stock entitled 
a man to a vote in the Court of Projirietors, but 2,000/. 
was required as the qualification for a Director. 

The King’s Government had no avowed control 
over the Company, but the necessity for its assistance 
in naval and military co-operation, the power possessed 
by those who commanded a majority in Parliament, 
and the influence of the patronage of the Crown on 
individuals, gave great weight to the wishes of the 
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If they had at first disapproved of the grant, and 
ordered the restoration of the Jdgir to the nabob, they 
would perhaps have done no more than their duty ; 
the appropriation of it to themselves, after so long an 
acquiescence in Clive’s title, was no more supported by 
law than justified by the motive. The Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General, whom they had them¬ 
selves consulted, gave their opinion against it. Clive 
instituted a suit in Chancery to set it aside, and warned 
the Government in Council tliat if they acted on the 
court’s orders his agents had instructions to pi’osecute 
them in the mayor’s court of Calcutta.' 

Mir Jfifir also, then in his second reign, insisted tliat 
on tlie extinction of Clive’s right, the Jdgir ought to 
revert to him ; his claim was admitted by the local 
government,^ and the proceeds in all probability con¬ 
tinued to be remitted to Clive. The pretexts of the 
Court of Directors were to the last degree frivolous. 
One was that the nabob could not give away this quit- 
rent without the consent of the Emperor, when he had 
already granted to themselves the very lands on which 
the rent was due, and there could be no doubt that 
Clive would have substantiated his claim by law if a 
change in his relation to the Directors had not put a 
stop to the dispute. 

The revolutions in Bengal, the anarchy in the 
English council, the war with Casim Ali, the massacre 
of the Europeans, and the general misgovernment and 
disorder, had filled all England with amazement. Those 
interested in India were in consternation, and saw no 
means of averting the immediate loss of the province 
but an immediate change of counsels. 

' Malcolm’s Life of Clive, and the documents there published. 

First Report, pp. 160 et seq. 
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In this crisis ull eyes were turned upon Clive. It 
was proposed at a General Court in the face of the Court 
of Directors, that Mr. Spencer’s appointment to Bengal 
should he reconsidered. This preparatory motion was 
lost, but after two more courts and some stormy 
debates, it was resolved that Lord Clive should be re- 
(juestcd to undertake the offices of Governor and Com¬ 
mander-in-chief in Bengal. 

Clive in reply begged to be allowed to delay his 
final answer till after the approaching election of 
Directors, and on being pressed for a decision he 
answered he wished to see whether Mr. Sullivan was to 
be in the chair of the Court of Directors, for he could 
not, he said, make himself responsible for the affairs 
of India if he was liable to be thwarted at home l)y a 
chairman who was his declared and inveterate enemy. 
]\Ir. Sullivan made protestations of a disposition to give 
him the most cordial suj)port, but Clive evaded answer¬ 
ing, and a few days after, the election took place. Mr. 
Sullivan was chosen a Director by a majority of one 
vote only, and at the subsequent nomination of a chair¬ 
man, the choice fell on Mr. Kous. 

There Avas no longer any hesitation about Clive’s 
appointment; an arrangement was made about his 
Jagir on his oAvn terms. He was to hold it for ten 
years, or till his death if it happened within that 
period. 

There was more difficulty in .settling his powers. 
He himself desired that in case of any difference with 
his court, he should be aUoAved to act according to his 
own judgment and on his own responsibility. This was 
thought too great a power to be given ostensibly, but a 
compromise was come to, by which a committee con¬ 
sisting of Clive and four other members nominated by 
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liiin, Avcre autliorised, if they thought it necessary for 
the restoration of peace and tranquillity, to assume the 
whole powers of the Government, independent of the 
remaining eleven members of committee. The com¬ 
mittee consisted of Mr. Sumner, Colonel (now made 
Ih'igadier-General) Carnac, Mr. Sykes, and Mr. Verclst. 
Carnae was Clive’s devoted friend ; Sykes had acted 
with him during the revolution in favour of Mir dafir; 
Verelst, wliatever was his connection, was steady in his 
supj)ort ; but Sumner soon hesitated to concui* in Clive’s 
measures, and afterwards declared before tlie House of 
Commons that he had changed his mind on some of 
those in which he had concurred with him. 

There was a ditfieidty also in the aj)pointmcnt of 
Clive to be Commander-in-chief, as interfering with 
Lawrence, who was now CommandcT in all India; 
but Clive willingly agreed to be subordinate to his old 
general, ])rovided he were left unfettered in all that 
eonc(?rned Lcngal. 

The army of In'iigal was at liis suggestion divided 
into three brigades, c‘ach consisting of one European 
regiment, seven sej)oy battalions, and a company of 
artillery, with a regular gradation of officers, from 
brigadier-general downwards ; and after these arrange¬ 
ments he s(‘.t out with a confident hope ol‘ accomplish¬ 
ing the arduous task which he had undertaken.^ 

He had declared that he should acce])t of no jiecu- 
niary advantage from his appointment, and as the ques¬ 
tion of his Jdgir was settled on terms less favourable 
than he would probably have obtained in a court of 
justice, he could have no motive for giving up the 
enjoyment of his wealth, for sacrificing his future quiet, 

^ Tlie regiments and battalions were about 700 strong, and the whole 
army amounted to more than 17,000 men. 
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and risking his health and fame, hut the desire of pre¬ 
serving a eountry which he hud so much contributed to 
acquire, and that innate wish to encounter difficulties 
and dangers which often gives the impulse to the 
greatest actions. lie knew the opposition he was to 
meet with and the resentments he must provoke, and he 
could scarcely huA'C failed to for<!see the oldoquy and 
misrepresentation which would he joined in the clamour 
against him ; but he was animated ivith fecilings of 
confidence in himself and <luty towa7*ds the public, 
and was content to bear gtaieral <jdinm and unpopu¬ 
larity for a time as the price of solid and permanoit 
reputation. 

Mis voyage was unusually tedious. lie sailed in 
June 1765, and did not reach Madras until Api-il 1766. 
Hcjiring on his arrival of the prosj)erous state of the 
Company’s afiaii’s, ho wrote secretly to England to 
purchase a large amount of the Compiiny’s stock ; 
a trartic unworthy of his station, but which has been 
unjustly represented as an abuse of his official intel- 
ligeiK^c. 

To judge of Clive’s conduct during his second 
administrition, it is necessary to know the state in Avhich 
he found his Government. The power of the Governor 
was entirely annihilated ; even in his intercourse with 
native prmces he only appejired as the organ of the 
council. The oligirchy who had assumed his functions 
were swayed by party politics more than by any eidargcd 
views of the general welfare ; they thought the interests 
of the service at least as im})ortiint as those of the state, 
and each member was further influenced by regard for 
his personal concerns. All traded, and many of them 
were chiefs of subordinate factories, where each exercised 
the whole powers of the government without control. 
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Few ventured to complain against a councillor, when it 
Avas from his colleagues alone that they could solicit 
redress.^ 

The vacancies made by men retiring with fortunes, 
and by the massacre of so many of the upper ranks, 
had raised the junior servants to high stations, and 
those younger still, avIio traded with borrowed money 
or shared the profits of wealthy natives to whom they 
lent their names and privileges, looked forAA^ird to speedy 
retirement, and were indifferent to their rise or estima¬ 
tion ill their ]irofession. They lived in habits of per¬ 
fect equality Avitli their seniors, and any censure or 
interference from an offiifial superior would have been 
looked on as a procetMiing improper among gentlemen. 
Young and old vied with each other in luxury and 
])rofusion, and these importunate vices increased their 
ravenous ajipctite for gain. 

The insubordinate behaviour of some of the prin¬ 
cipal commanders in the army has been noticed in the 
preceding narrative; their example, and the weakness 
produc’cd by dissensions among the ruling authorities, 
relaxed the discipline of the officers, and encouraged 
the mutinous s])irit which had so often broken into 
violence among the troops. 

A system of Avaste and spoliation ran through all 
departments ; no man executed a })ub]i(*. Avork or other 
service for the Company without adding largely to his 
own fortune ; the assessment and collection of the re¬ 
venue, the appointment of native functionaries, and the 
protection of men already in poAver, afforded also abun¬ 
dant sources of emolument.'"’ 

Third Report, p. 442. 

'' Clive’s letter to the Court of Directors, Third Report, p. 391 ; 
Letters o£ the Select Committee, Third Report; and Appendices to 
Verelst. 
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Tlie (condition of tl)e people under such a goveru- 
nient requires no description, but of all their evils, those 
brought on them by pri^^ate trade were the most general 
and most insupportalile. Tlie gomaslitas still kept up 
their oppressions, and a numl)er of Europeans not in the 
service everywhere (exercised neiirly the same authority 
as the Com])any’s servants. Their nation Avas a suf¬ 
ficient ground for assuming authority, and many Avere 
besides emjdoyed as agents to meml)ers of council and 
others Avho protected them against every complaint.^' 

Then*. Aven* (lonl)tless in all class(‘s in India honour¬ 
able cxcej)tions to the general corruption, l)ut they Avere 
too few to stem tlie (airrent of abuse, and nothing h*ss 
than the strong mind and firm hand of Cliv(*, su])ported 
as it Avas by so great a rc])utation, could have ])revent(*d 
the ruin Avhich must have folloAAxnl su(*h a dissolution of 
society. Lord Cliv(i, ac(‘om])ani(*d l)y Mr. Suuukt and 
Mr. Sykes, r(*[iclied (alcutta on IMay o, 1705. j\Ir. 
A'erelst did not arriA"(‘ from his former station at Dacca 
until th(* end of tin* niontli,and General Carnac remainoMl 
with the* army in tlu* fi(‘ld. As soon as Clive ha<l as¬ 
sumed tlu* gov(‘rnment he brought forward the ncAV ar¬ 
rangement f’or the army, Avhich was ])assed in gen(*ral 
council. Two days after, the s(*le(*t committee being of 
o[)inion that it Avas necessary for tlieni to exercise the 
])OAV(‘rs (amditionally (*onfeiT(*d on th(*m, produced their 
commission to the council, and desired that it might l)e 
communicabid to all the public officers. To this INIr. 
Leycestcr objected, on tin* ground that, as pcacy and 
tranquillity Avere already restored, the extraordinary 
powers granted for the restoration of them aa^ctc Aurtu- 
ally annulled. Lord CliAX". ansAA^ered that any member 
of the board was at liberty to record his objection, but 
^ Third Report, p. 439. 
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that the committee alone could .judge regarding the 
exercise of the discretion extended to it. Mr. John¬ 
stone, generally 1)old enough in opposition, made further 
attempts to ol)stru(d; the proceedings of the select com¬ 
mittee, but when ask(id by Clive whether he dared to 
dispute their authority, he protested that he had no such 
intention ; and the dead sihaice whi(;h followed, with the 
pale faces of the councillors, show(id that all open re¬ 
sistance was at an end.^ The commit!ec was opened by 
a- letter fj-om Clive, to which they replied by an address 
promising unanimity and su]>p()rt. At a subsecpient 
period they r(‘S()lved that all intercourse with the native 
autliorities sliould be conducted l)y Clive, who should 
from time to time communicate his correspondence to 
the committee. 

The first official act of the committee was to enfor(‘e 
the ord(T ngarding presents. Cov(Miants engaging to 
accept of none witliout the ])ermission of the Court of 
Directors were signofl by the councillors, and afterwards 
by all the otluT meml)ers of the Company’s service.^ At 


^ Clive’s letter in Malcoliu’s Life af V>Uih\ ii. o21 ^34. 

” General Oarnac did not liiinself sign the covenant, though Jie 
enforced the signature on his officers. He afterwards gave as his I'eason 
tliat the covenants were dated so far hack as to give them a l etrospective 
effect, and he admitted that before he knew of them he had received 
8,000/. from Balwant 8ing on restoring him to his forfeited zemiiidary 
of Benares. After he knew of tlie covenants lie received an oOer of 
20,000/. from Shah Alain, but this lie reported previous to acceptance, 
according to the covenant. From the many marks of attention the King 
had received from Cariiac, there can be little doubt the present was given 
with good will, and, as Clive was always disiiosed to favour him, he 
strongly recommended to the Court of Directors to confirm the donation. 
It must be allowed in extenuation of the laxity of the Europeans in 
their acceptance of presents, that, as far as appears by the published cases, 
they never received money excejd from persons whom they were disposed 
to supi)ort on other grounds, and that, except in the case of Mr. John¬ 
stone’s commission, there was no ajipearaiice of compulsion in the liberality 
of the natives. 
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tlie siiine rneetiiig the committee ordered all Eiiropciins ci^p. 

not ill the Company’s service to he sent to Calcutta, but _ 

on application they allowed some to remain for a limited 
period to enable them to wind up their afl’airs. 

Towards the end of May the iialiob came to C^al- 
cutta, and on flune 1 presented his complaint which 
led to the investigation about presents. Tliis inquiry 
was ])rosecute(l with strictness and comnu^nted on with 
asperity, but the decision was left to the (4)urt oi* 
I)ire(*-tors. Other in(|uiries wen; set on foot into al- 
leg(;<l abuses and embezzh'ments (;arri(;d on by two of 
the councillors (Mr. flohnstone and Mr. (!ray), at their 
respective factories. The accused gentlemen in minut(‘s 
in council denied some ol* the charges and endeavoured 
to explain away others, but they laid most stress on 
the arbitrary and irregular method in which the in(|uiry 
had Ik'Cii condnct(;d. (dive had placed vSouk* of the ac- 
com|)liccs of the accus(‘d parties under a militaiy guard, 
and against this ])roc(‘(‘<ling the same* men Avho lint a 
year before, had sent detacdiments to bring the nal)ob’s 
officers in chains to Calcutta now exclaimed, and e\dn(*ed 
a jealousy of military ])ower and a zeal for the* liberty of 
the subject, not excee(l(*d l)y that shown during the pro¬ 
ceedings against i\Ir. AVilkes by their contemjioraries in 
England. Their minutes were written in the least 
guard(;d terms, and were full of repr()ach(*s to (!li\'e 
for the inordinate wealth he had amassed thi’ough some 
of the very channels against which he; now ex[)ressed 
such indignation. 

The discussions of tlie council were at least as 
intemperate as those in the time of Mr. A'ansittart, but 
the result was different. Mr. flohnstone and Mr. Gray 
resigned the service Avhile their conduct was under 
consideration, protesting against the partiality of the 

T F 2 
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tribunal. Mr. Burdctt, another councillor, was sus¬ 
pended for disrespect to the Governor in tlie course of 
his individual duty, and ultimately resigned the service ; 
and Mr. Leycester, who headed the opposition, and con¬ 
tinued to resist, to the utmost the select committee, was 
expelled on the ground of his having misr(^j)resent.ed 
in public a conversation at the (H)uncil board, wliicth, 
according to his oath, he ought never to have divulged 
at all. 

The civil servants ivere thus niduced to obedience, 
but they retained a doej) rescMitment for the loss of 
tlieir profits and conserpnauH^, and tliis was increased 
some montlis later by Clive's bringing four civil 
servajits from Madras to till tlie (‘(>uiu*il of Calcutta, 
alleging as his reason the youth of the old(*st l>(*ngal 
servants and the school of corru})tioii in Avhi(']i they 
had been brought uj>. ITis censur(‘s lost nothing by 
the laimua<jfe in which they were conveyed. His 
minutes and letters are written with uiKHmimon forces 
and a good deal of exaggeration. Otfences are always 
described in the harshest terms, jind the otfences never 
mentioned but with scorn and indignation. With all 
this are mixed applauses of liis own conduct and asser¬ 
tions of his own disinterestedness, which made his 
reflections on others more invidious at that monuait, 
and which ottend the reader even at this distiince of 
time.^ 

During these reforms in the Com])any’s service, 
(dive made an irnportjint change in the form of the 
nabob’s government.^ The great powers vested in 

^ This species of egotism is not to be imputed as a peculiarity to 
Clive. Eminent men of that age indulged in protestations of honour and 
integrity which the most questionable adventurer of the iircsent day 
would be ashamed to employ. 

* Third Report, pp. 440 and 421. 
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Moliaimiied JJezza were now suspicious to the Eng¬ 
lish as they had alwa}'s been to the nabob ; and the 
remedy tliey liad recourse to was to associate three 
persons in the exercise of them. Rai Dulab and the 
two lieads of tlie l)ankini!: firm of Jai>:n;at Set were the 
new members of the commission, which was to act en¬ 
tirely under tl)e direction of tlie Governor and Council, 
without any interference on the j)ai*t of the nabol). 

Having lirought the atfairs of the province to this 
])oint, Clive turned his attention to those connected 
with Shuja-u-Doula and Shah Alam. Both princes 
had thrown themselves unconditionally on the gene¬ 
rosity ol‘ the British Government, and were now await¬ 
ing its decision on their fat(‘. 

The settlement of the depemling (juestions was 
thought sufiicieiitly important to recjuire the presence 
of CIiv(‘, and the committ(H‘ inv(‘sted him, in conjunc¬ 
tion with (i(‘nend Carnac, with full pow(Ts to examine 
them in such manner as he might think expedient ; at 
the same time they stated to him in a letter, which he 
])robably dr(‘w up himself, the points to which they 
wish(?d to direct his attention.- He left Calcutta on 
flunc 20, reached Benares about the hea'iniiino' of 
August, and iniinediatelv entered on his regotiations. 

O’ o 

The adjustment Avith Shuja-u-Houla Avas ejisy. ()n 
a ])ayinent of 500,000/., he Avas restored to all his 
dominions exce])t the districts of C6ra and Allahdbfid, 
Avhich were c(Mled to the King. No restraint AA^as 
imposed on his inde])endence, and a defensiA^e alliance 
Avas agreed on betAveen him and the Company, he pay¬ 
ing the exi)enses of the Company’s troops AvheiieA^er he 
shoTild rerpiire them.'' 

' Letter dated June 21, Tliird lleport, Aj)pendix, p. 422. 

Treaty, dated August 10, 1705, Third Report, Appendix, p. 440. 
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CMV. The U'^ivement oiiteiv<l into with tlu* Kin^^ vva.s hy 
_ 110 iiiouiis so simple a matter. Shall A lam had pre¬ 
viously, on the nabol/s own application, i»’ranted the 
usual ])atent, a])])ointing Nujam-u-Doula Siibahdar or 
Nazim of Hengal, Bohar, and Orissa.* lie now fixed 
tile amount of revenue for whieli he was re([uired to 
a(*count at twenty-six lacs, or 2()0,0()0/., and, on con¬ 
dition of their becoming rcisponsible for the j)ayment 
of thi^ sum, li(‘ a[)pointed the (\>mpany to be perpetual 
Diwaii of tlu‘ same ju’ovinces. He likewise (*onfirmed 
the Conij)any’s title to its ])ossessions in different parts 
of India. In iiddition to their guarantee of tlui tril)ute 
of Bengal, the Company transferred tlu‘ districts of 
Cdra and Allahabad, yiehling 28 , 000 /. a year, to the 
King."' 

Tlu're are few transactions in our Indian history 
more difticult to explain than this treaty. On the one 
hand the [U’actical good sens(‘ of Clive, not apt to be 
influenced by th(‘ories, or alarmed by imaginary dangers, 
makes us hesitate to sup])ose that so great a sacrifice 
could be made without an ade(juate motive, while on 
the other, the state of opinion in India at the time, the 
course of |)revious events, and the result of subsecpient 
experie3n(H‘, leaves us without any ground for conjectur¬ 
ing what that motive may have been. The nullity of 
the King’s infliuuice as wc^ll as ])owerhfis repeatedly ap¬ 
peared m tilt' preceding narrative, and nowhere more 
cons])icuous]y than in the war which led to the agree¬ 
ment in wliich a viceroy bearing the royal commission 
was expelled liy the British, and the Vizir of the Emj)ire, 
together with the Emperor in person, were defeated in 

Third Report, p. 305. 

‘‘ The firmans and other papers, Third Report, p. 447, &c. The 
value of the cessions is stated by Clive, Third Report, p. 445. 
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attenii)tiiii*’ to restore liirn, witliout its exciting tlie 
smallest feeling in any part of India. Thouglj the 
native princes gencTally provided themselves Avitli com¬ 
missions from the King, it was at a moderate price'; and 
it is ])()ssil)]e that all tlie money lie ev(T received on tliis 
a(^(M)iint from every part of India did not amount to one 
y(*ar’s jirodiua* of* tliis tri1)Ut(‘, th(‘ only tribute' (‘ver paid 
to him during a nominal nugn of half a c(‘nturv. 

If tlu; Kings grant liad beeai of* anv \alu(‘, the office 
granted was of* none. The duty of* tlu* Diwaii, according 
to (1iv(‘’s own d(‘(iiiition,‘’ was ‘ tocollc'ct all thc‘ reve'iiues, 
and af‘tcr (k'iraying the (‘Xjienses of the army and alhm - 
ing a sufficient fund f*or tli(‘ sujiport of the' Xiz/imat/ to 
remit tlie remainder to l)(*lhi ; ’ he ha<l no riglit to in- 
teiTere with the otlu'i* departments of the gov(‘,rnni(*nt, or 
(‘ven to limit tlu* Gov(‘rnoi*’s expeaises in the militaiy or 
other branclu's of his administration. In jiractice he 
was complet(‘ly ovc‘rshadow(‘d by the [)oweT of the Xiizim, 
and among so many rc'volutions, I (*annot find another 
instaiK'e* wlica-e his office was made a ]»retext for usurpa¬ 
tion. It is true the Company were themselves in pos¬ 
session of the Nizamat ; but so they were of this Diwani 
which was held under tlu'ir authority by IJai l^ulab. 
What was to lie gained by tlu' [iresiait grant was a legal 
title ; and that was not (conferred. The treaties with 
th(i nabob, from wliiiT the Company held tlu'ir power, 
were nowhere confirmed, nor was the right of* such an 
offi(*er to make treaties anywhere recognised. 

In the King’s firmans the lands assigned by the 
nabob for the payment of the Company’s trooj^s are 

^ Letter of the Select Coiiiniittee to the Court of Directors dated 
September IlO, 1705, in the Api)eiidix to VerelsVs View of the EmjlUh 
Ooecnimeut (f Beoijal, p. 8. 

^ Viceroyalty in the official documents of this and the preceding 
period. Subahdars are called Nazims, and their government Niifdmat. 
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grauted as a live gift from himself, witliout any reference 
‘ to tlie former coiulitioii which tliat grant su[)ersedes ; ^ 
the emidoymeiit of the trooj)s is mentioned, but only 
incidentally, and witliout any notice of the footijig on 
Avhicli they stand or of tlie duration of their service.**’ 

The grant indeed, if it had any efficiency, would Jiave 
been highly dangerous to the Com])any. If the King 
could a])j)oint the l)iwan, he could also aj)])oint the 
Nazim ; and the officer so a])i)oint(id would be under no 
obligation to attend to (he uncontirnicd engagcunents of 
his ])redecessors. lie could dismiss the English troops, 
increase or (liminisli the expenses of the Nizamat, and 
leave a surplus or a deficit in the revcjiue as suited his 
views. 

Nor was the danger limited to the admission of theo- 
reti(uil prinei[)les. The possession of an independent terri- 
lory and of A Hal ui bad, one of the best fortilied towns in 
India and the ca])ital of one of the former Subahs, gave 
additional weight to any influence which Alain might 
possess over the j)rovinces under the protection of the 
(\)m])any, and ])ut it in his poAver, when it suited his own 
views, to introduce into the heart ol’ those provinces the 
most dangerous rival that could be raised uj) against 
the English. This in fact he afterwards did by ceding 
the territory to the Marattas. It was owing to his in¬ 
evitable dnsignificance alone, Avliich ought to have pre¬ 
vented these sacrifices, that he failed to become through 
their oj)enition a formidalde neighbour to the power from 
Avhich he received them. 

A sulHcicait nudive for this arrangement might have 
been to obtain a release from a former one entered on by 
Mr. S])eiu‘er’s government, by which the English Avere 


Finnan No. IKI, Appendix to the Third Tlej)ort, p. 449. 
Finnan No. 91, Appendix to the Third Report, p. 447. 
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bound to put Shall Alain in possession of all Shuja- ci^p. 

u-.DoLila’s dominions,^ but this engagement is not ad- __ 

verted to by any of tlie parties in the jiresent negotia¬ 
tion, and Clive rests all his concessions on the return he 
obtained in the Diwiini and the King’s confirmation of 
the Company’s possessions/*^ 

Neither the former engagement nor the jiresent con¬ 
cessions are noticed in tlie instructions from the select 
committee, Avho s(‘eni to liave been fully aware of the 
King’s real situation/' 

‘ Trecdien and (IranU, p. 122, Appendix Uj Verelst’s View^ p. 1C3. 

* The following is an extract fnjin the letter of the Select Ooniiiiittee 
above quoted from the Aj)]ieiidix to Verolst, p. 9. ‘ By establishing the 

I)()wer of the Great Mogul, wo have likewise established his rights, and 
his Majesty, from principles of gratitude, of equity, and of policy, has 
tliought ])ropcr to bestow this important employment on the Com 2 >any, 
tlie nature (»f which is the collecting all the revenues, and after defraying 
the ex^jeiises of the army and allowing a suHicicnt fund for the support 
of the Nizilmat, to remit the remainder to Delhi, or wherever the King 
shall reside or direct. But as the King has been graciously 2>1 eased to 
bestow on the Company for ever such surjilus as shall arise from the 
revenue, upon certain stipulations and agreements ex 2 >ressed in the 
Sunnud, we have settled witli the nabob, with his own free will and con¬ 
sent, tliat the sum of fifty-three lacs (5.‘10,0CM)Z.) shall be annually paid to 
him, for the sujjport of his dignity and all contingent expenses, ex¬ 
clusive of the charge of maintaining the army, which is to be defrayed 
out of the revenues ceded to the Comi^any by this royal grant of the 
Dewonny.^ Every word of which settlement with the nabob is rendered 
invalid by the recognition of his subordination to the King. 

^ After adverting to the grant of the Dfwilni as of the utmost impor¬ 
tance, though formerly rejected when offered at too liigh a price, 
they say : ‘ Times are since .altered. His whole hopes of j)rotection and 
subsistence rest on us. It cannot, therefore, be suiq^osed he will prove 
obstinate in denying a request of little consequence to him in the present 
circumstances, but advantageous to us, his greatest benefactors, and, we 
may say, his only friends.’ Clive often changed his opinion about Shdh 
Alam, of wdiose real c<aidition he knew very little. In his evidence 
before P.arliament in 1779, he gives a vague notion of his wealth and 
power, but fails entirely when cross-examined as to jiarticulars. (Third 
Repi)rt, p. 324.) General Carnac, on the same occasion, pronounces 
‘ that Shah Alam was rcaUy io all intents and purposes the Great Mogul, 
as much as any of his predecessors. Colonel Dow, who made the history 
of India his study, who w^as long stationed with Shdli Alam, was his 
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Clive liiid no doubt apimived of tliose instructions, 
if he did not himself draw them up, and it was not long 
before he reconmiendcd the same opinions. In a letter 
from Inni to General Carnac and the select committee, 
dated witliin less tlian a yejxr from this time, he says of 
the Emperor, ‘ pro\'ided he withdraw liimself from our 
protection, it is no great matter what refuge he sex^ks.’ ^ 
Soon after the settlement with Shah Alam,*'^ a new 
agreement was entered into with the Nabob of I>engal, 
by wliicli lie relinquished all interferen(*e witli liis ])ro- 
vinces on condition of an annual payjnent l)y the Com¬ 
pany of 5,38G,131 rupees, upwards of f)l,()00/. 

On the Grant of the Dbrani. 

[Mr. Elphtnstonk's liistory closes with the account of 
a transaction that lias been regarded as an epoch in the 
liistory of Ih’itish India. Up to this time the territorial 
possessions of the Company were limited to the lands 
in the immediate vicinity of (^alcutta, ceded by flalir 
Ali in 1757, and the provinces of Hard wan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong, ceded by Casim Ali to meet the 
charges of the troops maintained hy the Company for 
the support of the authority of the Niizim. These 
cessions were continued by the new engagement, and 
an additional proviso was introduced as follows :— 

‘ That as our troops will ])e more to be depended 
upon than any the nabob can have, and less exjicnsive 
to him, he need therefore entertain none but such as 

personal friend and an enthusiast for his cause, represents his whole life 
as one of poverty and neglect, and expressly says that the money and 
territory he received from the British was all he possessed to support the 
dignity of the Imperial house of Teimur.’ {History of llbidMstany ii. 
350.) 

^ Letter dated July 14, 1700, quoted in Bott’s Consuleraiionsy ii. 445. 

^ September 30, 1705. Treaties and GrantSy p. 140, 
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are I’equisitc for tlic support of the civil officers of his 
j^overnmeiit, and the business of the collections of the 
different districts.’ 

From this time the whole authority in these pro¬ 
vinces ])assed into the hands of the servants of the 
Company, and tlic Nazim became a dependent and 
pensioner of tlie llritisli Government in Calcutta. 
The revolution was complete without calling in the 
authority of tlie titular sovereign of Delhi, or binding 
ourselves to tlie payment of a subsidy to a sovereign 
who might at any time revoke the grant under the 
pressure of other ]lowers. This is a cpiestion which 
is forcibly jmt at the close of the preceding narrative, 
and the dangers to which we exposed ourselves received 
illustration from subsequent events. 

When Lord Clive Avas afterwards questioned about 
this transaction by the Committee of Secrecy of the 
House of Commons, his replies were cvasi\"e. It Avas 
jiut to him pointedly, ‘ AA'hother in his opinion the grant 
of the DcAvance Avas really a grant from a prince, or 
Avhether it was an instrument executed as a piece of 
form AA’hich he thought it expedient to take from 
political motiA'cs.’ Clive referred the Committee in 
reply to the public records for his reports at the time, 
and Avhen further pressed as to the position of Shah 
Alain, he said he had a fcAv thousands of troojis under 
his command, and was in occupation of Allahabad, 
and many princes of the country made him large pre¬ 
sents.*' Clive might have avowed openly that the grant 
coiiA'eyed no real authority, for the claimant of the throne 
of Delhi was a wanderer, but that he w as regarded with 
superstitious respect by the people of Hindostan, and 
that the transaction was justifiable on the grounds of 

^ Third Report of the Committee of Secrecy, p. 324. 
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exjiedicncy in the then state of India; hut lie had 
committed himself by his despatches, in which the 
announcement was conveyed in pompous language as 
to the importance of the grant. In a dcs[)atch from the 
Council at Fort AVilliam dated September 30, ITOo, 
Avhich appears in tlie third report of the Committee of 
Secrecy, and Avhich is usually quoted as an exposition 
of his views, there is much confusion between tlic effeef 
of the grant by Sluili Alam and the treaty with the 
nabob. 

‘ By the acquisition of tlic Diwani,’he said, ‘your 
possessions and influence are rendered permanent and 
secure, since no future nawab will have jiower or riches 
suflicient to attempt your overthrow, by means either 
of force or corruption. All revolutions must hencpfortli 
be at an end, as there will be no fund for secret services, 
lor donations or for revStitutions. . . . 

‘ The ex^ierience of years lias convinced us tliat a 
division of jiower is impossilile Avithout generating 
discontent and hazarding tlie Avhole. All must belong 
either to the Company or to tlie Xabol), and we leave 
you to judge which alternative is the most desirable 
and the most expedient in the present circumstances of 
affairs. As to ourselves, we knoAV of no system we 
could ado[)t that could less affect the Kabob’s dignity 
and at the same time secure the C'ompany against 
the fatal effects of future revolution than this of the 
Dewany.’ 

The subject is pursued in a despatch of the following 
flanuary:—‘ The more we reflect on the situation of your 
affairs, the stronger ajipear the reasons for accepting the 
Dewany of these provinces, by which alone we could 
establish a power sufficient to perpetuate the possessions 
Ave hold and the influence we enjoy. While the Nawab 
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acted in quality of collector for the Mogul, the means 
of supporting our military establishment depended upon 
his pleasure. In the most critical situation, AAdiile we 
stood balancing on the extreme border of destruction, his 
stipulated payments were slow and deficient, his revenues 
Avithheld by disaffected nijahs and turbulent zemindars, 
who despised the wciikness of liis govenunent, or they 
Avei’c squandered in ju’ofusion and dissipated in cor¬ 
ruption.’ 

It must 1)0 obvious that all these adA'antages arose 
from the noAv eimaffements Avith llie Nabob, and have 
little bearing on the cession from the Mogul. The 
expediency of fortifying our jiosition by such a grant 
had, however, been long before (dive’s mind, and formed 
an essential part of the ]>lan he laid before the elder 
Pitt for actpiiring the sovereignty of Pengah In his 
letter 1o tliat stalesman he jiroposed to obtain the 
Mogul’s sunnud (or grant) in confirmation of their 
])oss(‘ssion of the jirovince under an agreement to pay 
the amount of trilaite demandable, which he estimated 
at fifty lacs annually, or one-fifth of the revcaiues. 
This was double the amount Avliich was afterwards 
agreed u])on, and half that which was payable when the 
power of the INIogul was at its height/ 

This letter was addressed to Pitt during Clive’s first 
irovernment of the settlement in Pengal. AVhen he 
returned to India in 17(5(5, he aa’us met by tidings of our 
military success, and daring vicAA's of conquest passed 
before his e}'es. These w(‘re unfol<l(>d in a priA^atc letter 
(o the Chairman of the Court of Dirw’.tors on his arriA’al 
at Madras. ‘ We have at last arrived at that actual 
])eriod Avhich T have long foreseen, T mean that period 
AAdiich renders it necessary for us to determine whether 
’ /,)/<■ ii. 110. 
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we can or sliall take the whole to ourselves, flaffier Aly 
Khan is dead, and his natural son is a minor, but 1 
know not whether he is yet declared successor. Suja- 
addowla is be^it from his dominion, wc are in possession 
of it, and it is scarcely hyperbole to say, to-morrow the 
whole Mogul Ihnpire is in our ]) 0 \ver.’ 

The times were favourable for tlie rise of a new con¬ 
queror. Wy the battle of Ihiniput, fought in January 
17G1, the power of the Marattas was shattered, but such 
was the jealousy among the Mahometan })rinces tliat 
Ahmed Shah, the Dunini jaaiice, was uiia])]e to follow 
up his victory, and retreated to liis own dominions 
beyond the Indus. Three years lat(‘r the Mogul 
princes of Hindostan were di‘feated at the battle of 
JJaxar, and the English became the first power in 
Northern India, and the whole Ihnpire seemed within 
our grasp. 

A march to Delhi had already found much favour 
in the army, and was recommended to tlic' Court of 
Directors in a letter of March 11, 1702, signed by Eyre 
(V.)ote, Carnac, and three members of the ('ouncil who 
had dissented from the policy which had jdaced Cdsim 
Ali on the throne of Mursliidabad. Referring to an 
application they had received from the King for aid, they 
contended that tlic Rritish forc(i was C(jual to the enter¬ 
prise, and as there was no European army to hair, and 
they miglit be expected to be joined by the ATzir of 
Glide and other powers, they Avould probably advance to 
the gates of D(;]hi, and the letter winds up by sub¬ 
mitting ‘ whether so glorious an opportunity of aggran¬ 
dising the Company in Hindostan should not be em¬ 
braced.' ^ 

From these views Clive very strongly dissented, and 

^ First Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1772, p. 257. 
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liis prudent resolutions M^ere confirmed hy the reports 
wliich met him on his arrival in Calcutta as to the 
state of the public service, and especially of the army. 
Tlicsc are painted in his early letters in strong colours. 
In a letter of September 30, 176/), he describes the 
general corruption as extending to the writers, ensigns, 
and free merchants, the bands of. discipline completely 
shattered and daily promoting the ruin of the army, 
the soldiers in the late cam])aign ^seizing without con¬ 
trol the whole booty inom^y and plunder on the capture 
of a city.’ This, he addend, took ])lace at Benares. Be- 
/erring to the recent mutiny, he obsiTves that ‘ had it 
not be(ai for the vigour of Munro your possessions in 
India might have ]>ceii destitute of a man to support 
them.’ 

Commenting on the recent peaces ho observes, ‘ Tliis 
event has disappointed the expectation of many who 
thought of nothing but a march with tlu' King to Delhi. 
l\Iy resolution, however, was and will always be to con¬ 
fine our assistance, our conquests, our ])ossessions, to 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; to go further is in my 
opinion so extravagantly absurd no Governor-General, 
no Council, in thc‘S(‘ times can ever adopt it unless the 
whole system of the Company’s interest be first entirely 
remodelled.’ 

He defends tlie recemt arrangement with Shuja-u- 
Doula on the policy of not extending the (Company’s 
])OSsessions rather than on any sanguine hope of attach¬ 
ing the prince to our interests. ‘ The policy of 
aggression would,’ he adds, ‘ require an addition to their 
force, and they must be prepared for the risk of losing 
the control over them,’ while the attempt to administer 
the government at such a distance from the Presidency 
must lead to new abuses, laying tlie foundation of new 
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_from our inability to sustain the weight of our own 

ambition. 

Clive’s letters of this date, both public and private, 
are full of allusions to the luxury and debauchery which 
])crvaded all branches of the service, civil and military.^ 
It would be difficult otherwise to understand why the 
cession of the Diwani was not i’ollowed u]) by the; 
assum])tion of the direct administration of the civil 
government, as it already existed in the jirovima^ of 
Bard wan. 

Other considerations ])ass(‘d through liis mind, of 
w^hich it is not easy to recognise th(‘ force* at the present 
day. In a lettiT addr(‘ssed to tlie (\)urt of Directors 
shortly b(‘fore his d(*partur(*, he lays stress on the* 
jealousy which Avonld be shown by foivign states if w^(* 
OhrcAV off the mask ’ and did Oiny act. by an excTtion 
ot‘ the English ])ower, which could (*qiially be done 
by the Nawab at our instance.’ ‘ Foreign nations,’ he 
added, ^ would immediately take* umbrage, and com¬ 
plaints ])referr(‘d to the British Court might be attended 
with very embarrassing circumstances;’ and he adds in 
illustration the difficulties that might arise with regard 
to duties long paid by French, Dutch, or Danes und(T 
grants from former nawabs. Whatever Avcight may 
jittach to tJiesc arguments, they fall far short of those 
whiclj are founded on the state of the army and the 
public service generally. 

In these latter views the Directors evidently con¬ 
curred. They, too, distrusted their own servants, and 
this distrust was founded not only on the abuses of 
j^rivate trade and the corruption arising from their 

" Third llcport of the Cominittoc of Secrecy, 1773, p. 3!(1. 

’ Life of (Hive, ii. :!3r., 373, 379. 
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political relations with the Nawah, hut on the expe¬ 
rience of the administration of the ])rovinces already 
under British rule. Tn signifying tlieir approval of the 
})lans adopted for the execaition of the office of TMwan, 
they Avrote : ‘ The experience we have already had in 
the province of Hard wan convinces us how unfit an 
Englishman is to conduct tiie collection of‘the revenues 
and to follow the su])tle native through all his arts to 
conceal the n^al valiu'. of his country and to peridex 
and elude the ])aynu‘nts. We therefore entir(‘ly approve 
of your preserving th(‘ an(‘ient form of govcTniiK^nt in 
the uphidding the dignity of the Sul)ali.’- 

This sul)jc‘ct is pursued at gr(^at(‘r length in the same 
letter, an extract from Avluch is given in the ‘ Life of 
Clive/ ii. ?)o7. in which some of the acts of ])ecii]ation 
l)y tluar servants are refern^l (o. 

1 hav(‘ quoted tlu'se ])assag(‘s from (diveV letters 
and despatches because his moderation on this impor¬ 
tant occasion has })(*en a theme of rejwoacli from some 
Avriters on Indian history who hold that it Avas only 
nec(‘ssary for him to liave stretched fortli his hand and 
gras])ed the dominion of Ilindostan. The paeiHc vicAVs 
Avhich have prevailed at intervals hetAAT‘(*n pia'iods of 
Avar and con((uest hav(‘, according to such ])olilicians, 
only scrAX'd as foils to the energy and successes of their 
Avarlike successors. The )>olicy of Clive in maintaining 
a double government in Bengal was, in this aucav, a 
sham, and doomed to be rcAXi-sed in a Axry fcAV years, 
and his forbearance in not ]>ressing on after the atc- 
tories in Behar Avas weakness. 

It may be contended on the other hand that our 
Km|)ire has grown to its jux'stuit height because its 
})rogrcss an as slow. Breathing times of peace Avere 

^ Early Reconh of British Imlia^ p. o38. 
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required to consolidate oiir acquisitions, and train the 
civil service to the governnient of races differing in 
language, religion, and blood from their conquerors, and 
to bring our army to the standard of our ever-increasing 
territory. 

The moderation with which we have acted after 
gi-eat successes has also had a great moral effect, and 
])repared the way for extensions which have gone 
beyond the dreams of the most zcialous advocates of 
what is called a strong and forwai'd policy. That (^)f 
Clive may be vindicated by its success. The weakest 
point was the engagement with Shdh Alam, but in 
justice to Oliver it should be considered that this 
])rincc had some inconvenient claims on the revenues of 
Hengal, which had never been re[)udiated by the Nazim, 
and liad l)een ])aid in recent times, and that there was 
a. ])rosp(‘ct of his cause being taken up by any military 
pow(‘r that miglit arise in the confusion of the times. 

There was nothing extravagant in tho supj)Ositioji 
that with sucJi assistance as he received from the 
English h(‘ might to some (ixtiait restore the fortunes 
of liis house, and oppose tlu*, power of the Marattas, 
Avhich Avas the only formidable (»nc at the time. Shah 
Alam was a feeble jirince, and Avithin a, very few yeai’s 
after his trc'aty with the Ejiglish he succumbed to tlui 
n^viving poAver of the Marattas, aiid ceded to them tlui 
])rovinces w(i had assigned to him, and this transaction 
Avas made the ground for the refusal of tlie tribute we 
had engaged to jiay. 

Though lh(^ attempt to ])rop uj) the fallen power of 
the Mogul d 3 mastyat Delhi j)roved a failure, tlie engage- 
me]}t Avith the NaAvab Vizir Avas the most durable of the 
alliances the British CoAmrnment formed in India, Avith 
the exception of that Avith the Nizam of Hciderabad, and 
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it stood us ill o’ood stead in all tlic contests in which 
we were engaged till the close of the century. During 
that ])eriod llindostan was occasionally threatened by 
the Afghans, and a struggle of some imjiortance took 
place in 1772, in which the Marattas, the Ibihillas, 
and the ruler ol* Oude took a part, and during whicli 
the English acted as auxiliaries to the latter. The affairs 
in the* north of India, gave us so little occasion for 
anxiety that Hastings was enable<l to scaid Coote to 
Madras to niec't the crisis oc(‘asioned by the invasion 
of Heider Ali, and send (loddard with a Bengal detach¬ 
ment to traverse centi*al India and su})j)OJ*t the Presidency 
of Bomba 3 ^ In fact, from the time of Clive to thiit 
of Wellesley, all our great wars were in the Deckan, 
and llindostan enjoyed coni])arative tran([ui]lity, and 
this was mainly due to the si'.ttlement of Clive. 

The arraiigenuaits made for the civil government of 
Bengal Avere not of the same durable ehara(*ter. The 
change which was introduced in th(‘actual administration 
Avas slight. The institution of the double gTwernnient is 
described by (Uiv(‘ in a letter of April 2t) of the follow¬ 
ing 3 "ear. ‘ Yesterday we held a Puneah,*^ agreeable to 
the custom of the countiy and to those ideas Avhich Ave 
entertain of the Com[)any\s honour and interest. His 
Excellency the Nabob sat iji quality of Nazim, and tlu* 
Itight Honourable the President look his place as col¬ 
lector of revenues Ibi* liis Majesty.’ From this time the 
funcrtimis of Naziiii as w(‘ll as Diwiin Avere ostensibly ex- 
er(‘ised l)y the British (Jovernment; the latter by virtue 

'* Tliis term is still iu use in the Bengal provinces for the clay on which 
the income for the eiisiiin^^ year is settled. Tt is a 2 )plied to an annual 
meeting of the direct revenue jjayers at the ollice of the chief collector, 
or of tlie cultivating tenants at the court of the zemindar, to determine 
the amount of the assessment. (See tl. Wilscn’s Glossary of Judicial and 
Rvrciinc Terms.) 
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of tlie from tlui Emperor, tlie former tJirou^li tlic 

iiifluoiice it commanded over tlie iiaib or deputy of the 
Nfizim. The ^Sawab himself havinj^ become virtually 
a jxmsioiKT of the state, the native administration 
was (‘oiitrolled l)y the Resident at tlie Nawab’s court 
at Murshidaliad and by the chief RritiNh autliority at 
Ratiia, tlie active management in the latter c^ase being 
])laccd in a fornuir servant of the Nazim. 

riie condition of the cxmntiy under the civil and 
criminal administration of the native; government, and 
the modification it imd(‘rw(‘nt iind(*r English iiiHucnec 
during tli(‘ confuted peaaod wJiich preceded tlie direct 
administi*ation of the country, is ch;arly described in 
th(‘se\'(;ath r(‘jK)rt of tlu‘ Sec’ret Committee* ol‘tli(; House* 
oi‘ Commons eif 177d. 4die gre;at rajas e)r zeanindars 
h(‘ld e'ourts of e'riminal juriseliction, e‘ntit]ed Eoujelaree, a^ 
(e*rni that lias come* down to lalCT times. Tlie Feiuj- 
<lar, as the name* implie*s, he*]el a military cemimanel, and 
tlie te‘rm exeanjilifies the; uniein e)f military authority and 
reju’ession o(‘ crime. In e*apital cases the* s(*ntence was 
neit carried out until it was re[)orte*d to Murshieldbael."^ 
'JMie most fre;(pie;nt penalty was a tine, anel this uas the 
jicrepiisite of the zem'ndar, a system that le*d tei great 
aliuses. The ze*mindar also held a, ceiurt e)f (;ivil juris¬ 
diction, from \vhie*h he alsei elrew a |)(^T(|uisite, uiieler the 
name eif rZ/n///,’ or fourth part of the value of the subject 
e)f litigation. It is said that this e;e)urt was not much 
re;sorte;d tei, and elisputes wei’c large*ly se*tt](*d by arbitra- 

' Third Hejjurt on the Condition of the E. I. C. 177^1. 

•’ 11ii.s term (lit. one-fourth) witli which we .'\re familiar as connected 
witli Maraita exactions, appears to have been applied in Hindustan to 
otlier cases than that mentioned in the text, such as the fourth part of 
the pay of hired servants, or of fees levied by the head ofllccr of a 
court as his perquisite. (See Wilson’s (Ulossarif (tf Judicial and Revenue 
Toim.) 
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tion. Tlic jurisdiction was sunnnaiy, as tliere was no 
judicial register or I'ocord, and tlie procecflings are siiid 
to Imve been marked ly abuse and oppression. 

At the seat of government the Nazim presided in all 
ca[)ital cases, and tlie Diwan had cognisance of all cases 
r(‘lating to titles to land, a jurisdiction that grew out of 
his revenue administration ; and his naibs, or de[)iiti(^s, 
throughout the country exercised a similar authority 
over the ])roperty of tlu* country. This systcan. it is 
added, afforded no security to property or person ; the 
<l(*s]>otic j)ri!iciples of the gov(‘rnment rendered them 
instruments of power rather than ol‘justice. Accord¬ 
ingly, the I'jiglish (knnpany or tli(‘ir servants, when 
tiny had a demand against a person depcaideiit or 
(*onn(‘cted with them in the cour>e of commerce, took 
the law into theii’ own hands, tlie genera] }>racti(‘e being 
to lay hold of his pia’son by their own aulliority, and 
this right sometimes was (^xercused even Avlitai tlu* debtor 
did not fill under that descrijition; but tliis Avas an 
abuse, though generally overlooked by the governnu*nt. 
d1i(‘ French and Dutch (*X(Tcised the sanu* privilege of 
siazing th(‘ debtor, and wh(‘n the lh*esid(*nt and Coiui(‘il 
of ( al(*utta stejiped forward to put an end to this abuse 
and [irohibited the practice, the French in very strong 
t(*rms r(imonstrated arainst the order as a violation of 
rights they had always exercised, and this dispute re¬ 
mained unsettled at the time of tlie House* of (kimmons’ 
r(‘port.® 

This rude and rougli system of administration pre¬ 
vailed during MiT dafirs government, and English 
intlii(*ncc gradually extended during that of his suc¬ 
cessor, Fiisim All, in |)roportion as they spread over the 
country for purposes of trade. Under the tliird revolu- 

p. 825. 
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tioii, wliich restored Mir Jdfir, the administration of 
justice was openly controlled by servants of the Com¬ 
pany Avliosc situation g’ave them an opportunity of 
interference. To sucli an extent was this carried, tJiat 
it is stated on the evidence of Mr. Keir, one of the 
witnesses examined by the Committee of 177o, that 
after the comjdete establisliment of British power, the 
Banians, or ag’eiits of the Knglisli, wherever they resided, 
entirely governed lli(i tril)unals of jndicjitnre, and even 
sat as judg(is in tlie (*oui‘ts. 

After the graJit of tlu^ Djwani some feeldci attciinpts 
were made to estaldlsh a more i*egular administration, 
and new courts were establislied under Jiative judges, 
both at Murshiddlmd and in tJjc ])r()vinc(‘s. Tlieir 
jurisdiction was limited, and we are not inlbrmed what 
results followed the experiment. Thv abuses b(‘c*ame 
so rife that the (iovernment in Calcutta wei*e bedbre long 
compelled to take a step towards the direct administra¬ 
tion of the civil goveniment by the a])])ointment of 
English olIi(‘ers under the* title of supervisors. They 
exercised an authority over the ntitives emjdoycd in the 
collection of the revenues, and they Avere instructed to 
report fully on the condition of the ctountiy, the iiature 
and amount of the r(*venues, and tli(‘ administration of 
justice.^ 

The rej)orts Avhich they gave in furnished the first in¬ 
formation we })ossess regarding the internal administra¬ 
tion of the ])rovince, and led to further inquiries before 
Ikarliament. But it Avas not until seven years after the 
cession of the DiAvani tliat the Government felt ecjual to 
undertake the reforjii of these alnises, when instructions 
Averc conveyed to the President and Council at Fort 
William ‘to stand forth as DiAvan, and by the agemey 

' 0 ilebrookc’s Supplement to tJu Beno,al ReijniationSy }). 174. 
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of tlie Company’s servants to tiike upon themselves the 
entire care and management of the revenue.' 

It is cliaractenstic; of the times, that while tlie 
autliorities at liome were so careful of securing a conti’ol 
over the tiiianec^s, the criminal jurisdiction remained in 
native hands. A hoard of revenue was created, consist¬ 
ing of tlie president and members of the council, and 
the treasury was removed from Murshidalnid to (Cal¬ 
cutta. TJi(‘ sup(Tvdsors liecame collectors, and with tliem 
wei*e associat(‘d native otH(‘ers st^ded Diwfins. Courts 
were established in each collectorshij), (in(‘ by the name 
ol‘ the Diwani, a civil court, and tin* other the houj- 
darec!, a c]*iminal court. Ontt the former the collector 
])r(‘sid(Ml in his quality of King’s Diwan. In the criminal 
court th(‘ cauzy and moofli^j of the district sat to 
expound the Mahometan law. Superior courts were 
(*stablish(‘(l at the cliief s(^at of govcTiiment. called the 
I )ewanee Sudder Adawlut,and Nizamut SuddcT Adtiwlut, 
names Avhich long survi\'ed when the reason ol‘ their 
institution jiassed away^^ Courts under similar titles 
wer(‘ extcaided to tin* ceded and coiujiuTiMl jirovinces in 
the North-West in ISOo, where the authority of the 
Nazims and Di'wans of the Emperor had long ceased. 

Erom the date of this regulation the control of the 
j)ubli(*. servants of the (’ompany ovvr the revenues was 
complete, but the administration of the criminal law 
remained I’or the most jiart in native hands. The col¬ 
lectors w(‘re directed to superintend the proceedings, and 
to see that in trials the necessary witnesses Avere sum¬ 
moned and examined, and that due Avcight was alloAved 
to their testimony, and that the decrees jiassc^l were fair 
and impartial.*' 

Colebrooke’s p. 1. 

This is the description of their duties in the preamble of the 
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These instructions remained a dead letter, for the 
revenue duties were too absorbing to enable tlie collectors 
to suj)erintend the administration of justice in great 
populous districth. The magistrates Avci*e natives, under 
tl]e title of J'oujdars, and their jiii*isdietion Avas con¬ 
tinued till 1781, wlien it Avas trajisf(MT(‘d to the English 
civil judges of each district. 

The crying cA'il ol* the time was dacoity, or gang 
rol)bery, which assumed more gigantic* })i*o])ortions in 
liengal than in other ])rovin(*es to aa hich Eritish ruh^ 
exte^nded, and atri*act(*d a large sliai*e of the attention of 
th(‘ i^n•lialn(altaJy Coinmittcv on Indian affairs Avhicli 
sat in LSI2. Tliere is an inlcavsting ])a])er on tlu^ 
sulject hy ^^arr(‘n Hastings, Avriltcai in 177d, and re¬ 
corded ill the minutes of council in August of that y(*ar. 
The offenders against aaIioiu his remarks were* dircvtc'd 
Avere a race of outlaAvs, chiefly on thc^ IVonlier, living 
from father to son in a stat(‘ of Avarfarc* against society, 
plundering and burning Aillages and murdering the iin 
habitants. Tlic^ fii’st judicial regulations of 1772 directed 
against them the; s(‘ver(*st jienalties—cajiital punish¬ 
ment, lines on the A’illagns to Avhich they belonged, and 
further jirovided tliat the* family of a criminal should 
become the slaves of the state, and lx* disj)os(*d of for the 
general benefit and conA enience* of the ])eo])le according 
to the discu’etion of tlie GoAernmcait. This provision 
Hastings strongly recomniendc*d to Ik* strictly enlbrc^ed, 
anticipating a considerable fund from the sale of those 
slaves to meet the current expenses of the criminal juris¬ 
diction of the* state.* 

Th(‘ princi])al olject of the memorandum is to ni(*et 


RoguLitioiis of 1700, which gives a history of the changes in the criminal 
iirisdiction uj) to that date. See also Colebrooke’s Sn])jde7nettt, p. 1. 

’ Colebrooke^s Suj>plemcnty p. 114. 
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the defects in the criiuinal law of the Mabometaiis 
whicli continued to f»uide tlie practice of the courts of 
criminal jurisdiction/’ So cautious were the Govern¬ 
ment in introducing’ innovations, tliat its terms and 
technicalities continued long to prevail, and in tlie 
times to whicli I refer \ver(i strictly applied. Under 
this law crimes were rc\i>'ar(U‘d as ])rivate rather than 
])iil)li(; wrongs, d’he nearest relative was invested with 
riglits which b(4onged to the Aral)s in the thn(‘ of 
Mahomet. No cajutal ])iinishment could l)e enforced 
without the conscait of tliC n(‘ar(‘st relation. I )istiii(*tions 
W(‘i*(^ di’awii between murders per[K‘ti*ated with an instru- 
iiKMit ibrmed for sh(‘dding blood, or by other me^ins, and 
other tri\'olous distiiictiims w(*re iiiade Avljicli operated 
in favour of the ci*iininal. Hastings, wliile ])r(\ssing for 
a modihcation of these rules, admitted that poj)u]ar 
opinion was a\’(‘rs(‘ to change, and that it Avould ‘ l)e 
dangerous, ])oth to our characters and fortunes, to move 
a step l)eyond the plain and la'atcai ])ath.’ 

In th(*. following year, 1771, the sul)ject of dacoity 
again engaged the attention of the Govtaamumt, and a 
])lan for th(^ establishiiKait ofFoujdars was proposes! 1)y 
A\'arren Hastings, in which new and extraordinary 
powers AV(Te conf(‘riH‘(l on tlu*se officers. Tlie abroga- 

Its j)rinci])les wero recognised, subject to certain inodificalions, in 
the Hengal Regulations of 17110, under Avhich magisterial duties were 
transferred from the Foujdar or native magistrate to tlie English civil 
judge, and wliicli form a code of criminal procedure. It is there 
enacted ‘ tluit the doctrine of Yusef and Mohamed in I’espect of trials 
of murder he tlie general rule for the oflicers of the court to write the 
futwas oi* law opinions ajiidicable to the circumstances, and that the 
distinctions made by Abu Huneefah as to the mode of coiiimission of 
murder be no longiu* attended to ’ (Colebrooke’s Suppkinent^ p. 154). 
Rules of Maliometan criminal law became latterly matters of mere 
technicality, but so long did the forms prevail that instruction in its 
principles foruunl at one time jiart of the course of lectures delivered at 
the East India Colh'ge of llaileybuiy. 
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tioH of tlie antliority of the zemindars, owing to the 
introduction of tlie fanning of the revenues, liad thrown 
the country into confusion, and the new courts of justice 
were unequal to (uqie Avith the disorders tliat pre- 
Availed. ^ T am sorry,^ Hastings Avrote, ^ to enumerate 
amongst tlie (*anses of the increase of robbers, the regu¬ 
larity and precision ANdiich have been introduc(‘d in our 
courts ol* justic‘e.’ The dread of the dacoits, he added, 
deterred the (‘ommon people Irom coming forward, and 
the rule Avhich required two witnesses in every capital 
(aise afforded an assurance of imjiunity ol* crime. 

Hence, lu*. adds, ^ among those who have been con- 
A'icted ot‘ robbery I do not reeolle(‘t an instance in the 
jiroceedings on tluar trial in wliich their guilt has been 
])roved liy evidence, lait by their own confession only.’ 
As the chiefs of thes(‘ banditti were Avelldsiiown jnililic? 
characters, the authorised ])racti(*e of th(‘ former Govern¬ 
ment had lieen to ascertain th(‘ identity of tlu? men, and 
to condemn them Avithout any further jirocess. To this 
summary process the Governor-tuiiieral jiroposed to 
revert as the only mode of Restoring the country to 
security and order, adding, ‘A rigid observation of the 
letter of the law is a blessing in a Avell-regulated stat(‘, 
but in a government loose as that ot‘ Bengal is, and must 
l)e for years to come, an extraordinary and exianiilary 
coercion must be employed to (*radicate those evils 
Avhich the hiAV cannot reach.’ 

Such Avere some of the difficmlticis that lieset the path 
of liritish administrators in applying European prin¬ 
ciples and J^uropean agency to the goA^ernment of the 
first great jirovince that came under British rule. The 
cession of the DiAvdni was originally only a scheme of 
fiscal administration. It became one of civil goA^ern- 
® CulelK>oke’s Snpplementj p. 121, 122. 
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Hieut. Tlie changes were gradual and cautious, and left 
behind, in tlie forms of the administration, traces of their 
origin. 

Tlieir liistory belongs to that of the government of 
AVarren Hastings and liis successors —Eo.] 
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Koiiowal of the \var between France and Kiij^land - Expedition sent to 
the East under the (finite de Lally Iht'vious career of the "eneral 
It is preceded by i>art of the force und(‘r IVI. de Soujure—Its inaetiini 
—Lally\s preci])itate inarch to Fort St. David -TIjc siege and eajdure 
of that idace—Lally coniidains of want (d su 2 >iH>rt from the council of 
PondicheJTy—Ex]>edition of jdnmler against Tanjore —Its failure'— 
Naval engageinent ^Struggles of ihissy at Aurungadad—Me is recalled 
by LalJy F(jrdc'sex 2 »odition tt) the Northern Oiivars Defeats Coidlans 
- Pre])aration for the siege of Madras—Advance of the French and 
occupation of the DlackTown—Siege of Port, St. (leorgi*—Its relief by 
the fleet and the retreat of the French- Colonel Forde’s operations in 
the north Siege and assault of Masuli 2 )atani English alliance with 
the Nizjim- First mutiny in the French army—Keturn of the French 
Heet to the coast and its de 2 )arture — Second mutiny French overtures 
to Salabat Jang English reinfuicements Siege of Ahindewash—Its 
capture, by t.he English P»attle of Yandewash—Lally retreats to 
Pondicherry- Fall of the French forts Alliance with Heider Ali 
-The Mysoieans assist in throwing sup})lies into Pondicherry - 
Major Smith’s invasion of IMysore and attack on Pai’oor Defection of 
Heider Ali—English reinf«.>r(;enients—Siege of Pondicheriy Cnintests 
at the bound hedge— Dlockade of Pondieherry Expulsion of the 
native inhabitants of the hut The storm and loss of English shi 2 )s — 
The surrender Violent j)roceedings against Lally Demolition of the 
works Fall of the other French garrisons and close of the war — 
Charges against Lally in France—His long imprisonment and trial — 
Ini(|nitous sentence and execution Kemarks on tlie history of the 
French settlements in the East lieiiewal of the struggle between the 
French and English in the Deckan in 1780 Its final close. 

W'niLE Britisli arms wej*e advjnic.ijio* lo (loDiiuioii in 
Bengal, events took })laee in llie Deekan wliicli led the 
Avay to a coTTesponding extension of British authority in 
the sontli, to Avhich it is necessary now to advert before 
tliis Iiistory is brought to a close. 

When tlie (‘xpedititm under tlie cnnnn:nid of Cliv(‘ 
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AVJis (lcs])atc‘]ie(l for llie re(*ovory of Cul(uittfi, tlic Brilisli 
lorce ill the Carnatii^ was reduced so low that it was 
scarcely C([ua1 to the task oi‘ uiaintaiiiing the aulhority 
of tlieir ally IMolianiiiU'd Ali. The hh'eiK'h, on the other 
liaiid, w(*ak(‘7i(‘d th(*ir foi*ee in that ((iiarter liy scalding 
ti’oops to lh(^ assistaiKu' ol* Jhissy, and tlu^ opca'ations on 
(‘itlua* sid(‘ W(‘r(‘ ]iinit(‘d to inconsiderahle (aiterpi’ises. 
Tlie hdl was not ol‘ long duration. \V[ir hehrcnai the 
two powei’s liroke out in lhiro[)C in May 1756, and the 
Frcaich ro)\'ernni(ait caiiH* early to a decision to strike a 
d(‘cisivc blow at th(‘ Ihiglish |)oss(‘ssions in th(‘ luist. 
t h‘d(‘i*s W(‘r(‘d(*spateli(‘d to rondioluaay to refrain from 
any ojKM'ation of ini[)ortane(‘ in antici[>ation of the 
ari‘ival of th(‘ .arinaiiHMit. 

The ('ount <le hally, who was s(‘l(‘eted lor the coni- 
niand of the* (‘X|K‘dition. was th(‘ son of* an Irish refugee, 
Sir (lerard Lally, a native ol‘ (ialway, \\lio settled in 
Fran(*(‘ aflca* tlu* Jv(‘voluti<ui of 1 6(SS, and (‘oininanded the 
Iri^ll r(*ginient of Dillon. Tlie young J^ally iweived 
his commission when li(‘ was only eight years of age, 
and did duty in the trc‘n(*h(‘s at Barcelona while still 
only twelve. Destined from early ycuirs for a military 
carecw. In* ])ursu(Ml his studi(‘s with aj-donr, and rose 
rajiidly to distinction as an accomjdished soldiei* and an 
ardcait adherent of the house* of Stewart. In this doidde 
ea])aeity he visited tlu^ United Kingdom in 176!) to 
I’eport on the facilities which its coasts atibrded for a 
desc(*nt. His talents and enterjirise hastened his ad¬ 
vancement, and h(‘ was sent hy Cardinal .Flenry on a 
diplomatic mission to St. IVtershnrg, and prepared two 
reports on the sGitisticis of the Umpire, and its former 
relations with France. In 1742 lie took a part in the 
w^ar in Flanders with his regiment, of which he \vas 
now major. Her(‘ he acquired such reputation that an 
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CHAP. Irisli regiment was formed wliicli bore his name, and of 
. " ’ __ wliieli lie took the command. This newly raised corps, 
with its gallant commander, bore a- conspicnons part in 
the battle of Fonteno}^ where he rcvc'ived fi-om the King 
on the field of battle tin; ]iromotion to the rank of briga¬ 
dier. In the following month Frinc(\ Charles Edward 
landed in Scotland, and th(‘ imj)etiions Eally was in¬ 
stantly at hand with a plan for a des(*ent in sn])port of 
the enterprise. The jwoject was taken iij) by the French 
Covernment, and an army ivas gath('r(*(l on tin* coast of 
Ihcard}^ ol‘wliieli Lally was ap})oint(*d marcVhal-gchieral 
des logis (quart ermastcT-general). Ffdly, remarks 
Wdtaire, was tlie sold of tht‘ (‘ntia-jirise, but when it was 
j)ostpon(‘d he joined tlu* prince with a small (l(‘taelmK‘nt 
of Irish, and was present at th(‘ battle* of Falkirk, ai’ler 
whi(4i he Aveiit through some* romantic advent ures in his 
(‘scajxi from the United Kingdom. II(‘th(*n served with 
the army in Flanders till the peace of 1748, but ivhen 
war w ith England broke out anew in IToo he* w'as sent for 
to \ (Tsailles, and wais ready again with jilans for a descent 
on England, and an attack on the l>ritisli possessions in 
jndia, or in Amei*ica. 1 >’Argeaison, the Minister ol‘ Wai*, 
at first destined him for the lirst of these enterpi*is(‘s. and 
he took the command of a I’orce in Ihcardy, and o])ened 
a corres])ondenc(‘ Avith ihe rlacobites, l)ut Avhen lh(* plan 
wuis dropped he waas ajipointed to the command of tin* 
exjiedition to India at tin* urgent solicitation of the 
secret committeii of tin; J^last India (ompany. With 
brilliant talents were joined great failings that w ere w^ell 
known) to his friends. D’Argenson is ixqiortcal to hav(^ 
Avarned the de])ntation that Avaited on him, that w ith Iiis 
(i(*ry activity Avcaa; joiiKMl qualities that wu)nld ]*end(‘i' 
him an impracticable colleagiui and (auise dissiaision 
and even civil war in their wails while Avar Avas at th(*ir 
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44ic (lepntatioii r(^[)lied tluit tliey requirexl a 
iTiaii of tliat stamp to cope with tli(‘ abuses that pre¬ 
vailed in their settlements, and so Lally was appointed 
to the command, and invested with full powers as 
Licaitenaiit-General, commissary of the Kin.ij;, syndic of 
th(‘ (V)in])aiiy, and with a general commission extend¬ 
ing to all the I'4*('iich settlements in the Ihist Indies. 
A brilliant statf, comprising some of tlu; most illustrious 
names in France, was apj)ointed to a(*com]>any himJ 
A fitality attacluMl to llHM‘xpe(lition from the begin¬ 
ning. Tli(‘ tle(‘t, on leaving l>r(‘st, c‘nf‘omitered such 
bad W(‘atlK‘r that souk* of tli(‘ vessels were obliged to 
r(‘tui*n to relit. Jji the ineantinK* sinistxT accounts 
re/ached (he Fn'iicli Governnuait of thi‘ s(at(‘ of things 
in C'anada, and some of th(‘ shi])s and two battalions 
wer(‘ withdrawn t‘or the defence of tlu* f reiudi posses¬ 
sions in Amei’ica. When al length tlu* H(*(*t sailed, it 
carri(‘d with it a malignant f(*ver that canhul off several 
hundreds ol‘ tlu* s(*am(‘n and troops, and afn*!’ d(‘lays at 
Rio de daneiro and jigain at the L'>le oi‘ Finance*, it reached 
the coast ol'Goromandel in A[)ril IToH, nearly a'twelve- 
month from its d(*])artiire, and nineteen months from tlu* 
lime wlu‘n the (‘X])(*dition was resolv(‘d u])on. Fren(!h 
ascendancy in tlu* (arnatic had been already secured by 
the* arrival of ])art of tlu* intended armanu*nt, comprising 
the r(*giment ol‘ Lorraine* under M, d(* Sou[)irt', and 
sonu* artill(*ry. This accession of force* ce>nsisteel e)f up¬ 
wards of 1,000 men, anel the occasion see^meel iavemrahle 
for striking an imnu'eliale blowat the Fnglish pe)ssessie)ns, 
we*akeneel by the abs(*neH* e>f a large pe)rtie>n e)f their tix)e)]>s 
anel oi‘ their whole ilee*t in Rengal. I^dly, in his defeiu'c* 


’ The chief authority for these details is an article in the llioijraphir 
Vnircr>i<‘llr^ said hy Sisiuondi (llisfoirr (/cs xxix., o04) to be 

written by Lally Tollendal, the son of the general. 
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ofliis coiulncf this cain]).‘iii;*n, latterly complains 

of the inaction ofliis (‘onntrymon at this juncture ; hut 
the chari 2 ;e does not rest heavily on I)(^ Soujiire. When 
that officer took the command of the troo])s on the 
coast he seems to ha'/e been impressed with the duty of 
actin^iif with vin’our, and summoii(‘d a mixed (iouncil of 
tlie ci\’i], naval, and military authorities, to which lu' 
submitted a ])roposal to invc^st Fort St. l)avid.‘^ Jlv 
was (*autioned in liis instructions not to eni;'aL>*(‘ in any 
distant ent(‘rpris(‘. Ihit th(‘ Jhiylish sc'tthancnt, (rom its 
proximity to Fondichcrry. ]>r(‘s(ait(‘(l itself as tli(‘ first of 
the Eni»h‘sh ])oss(‘ssions for attack. Tlw command(‘r o(‘ 
the French fl(‘(‘t, liowincr, r(‘fus(‘d his (‘o-ojxa'ation, and 
the proj(‘ct was dro])])(‘d. ddirouyiiout this camjiaiyn tin* 
naval comma,nd(‘rs of the Fi*(*nch W(‘i*(‘ cautious to(‘xcc>s, 
and on th(‘ ]irc*st‘iit occasion th(‘ admiral was daunt(‘d by 
the information that reached liiin that th(‘ Fnylish fh'ct 
was soon to return to tin* coast. It sccans that wJuai 
the hh'(‘nch s(|uadron with the I'orct^ und(*r Do Sonjiiia 
tirst made its a])])(^aran(*(‘, it wasinistakcai i'or tlie Kn^ii^lish 
flc(‘t whose arri\al was (ex|)ected, witli reinfiircennaits, 
and the c()uncil of Fort St. I)avid sent off a boat with a 
letter to the khiylish admiral, uryiny him to ciaiis(‘ otl* 
(\‘y]on to intercept tlu'Fnaich until li(‘ should b(‘joiiK'd 
by tin* Bcaiyal shijis, which he Avas infirnu'd were* 
expected in Septemb(‘r, and on lli(*ir junction it Avas 
suyy(‘st(*(l a lieaA V blow mi<»bt lx* sliaick at tla^ Frencli 
])ossessions. Wli(*n tin* ayxait Avlio had charge* of tlui 
message discoA cred his error, lie end(*R\a)ured to (‘onceal 
the letter between two jdanks, but in Aaiin. Fhe boat 
Avas seiz(*d and the letter Avas disco\ ered. Had tluMict, 
of the council of Fort St. DaA id Ixx'ii a / dc (jurnc it 
(xnild not have* been more siutcessfiil. M. Fouvet, the 

" Ornie, iL 2a5. 
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FroiK*]) ndniinil, nflor tlio troops at I^oriflicliony, 

ainiouri(‘C(1 ]iis iii1(‘ii1ion of roliiriiini^ io tlio Isle of IJonr- 
hoii, 'svitliont even laiidiiii*' llio ]ionvy G:ni)s aod annniini- 
tion iLloiidod for the selfleinciit, and loft iho coast 

Deprived ol tii(‘ eo-o])eralion of tlie navy, it remained 
only tor M. d(‘ Soiijnre to enya^'e in some (enterprises of 
smallc'r im])oiianr*(‘. Kiii'ht forts in the li(‘art of the 
( arnatie \\er(‘ r(‘dne(*d, aiid their p()ss(‘ssi()iis ad<l(‘d to 
the r(‘V(‘nu(es of the* Freneli. Only of the>i‘. 
ta])el, oflenMl any ])ro1 ra(‘t(‘d d(‘f(‘ne(‘. and lli(‘ lh*encli 
trooj)s, alter thes(e snrc(*ss(*>. ]•e^ir(‘d to Dondicherry to 
await th(e ari*ival of tli(‘ armament nmh'r T.ally. 

(Jreat alaian wa> now ((‘It at ]\Iadra^. and tlii.s Avas 
not i'(‘mo\ed l»y the ^idinu^ of the Ijatth* of Pla>s\^ 
Avliich 1 ‘eaelied th(‘ Dresid(‘ney on <)etoh(‘r 16 of the 
same y(‘ar. ti>r thoiiyli lluy r(‘(‘(‘iv(‘d somce trc'asiirc'j and 
their ere<lit Avas e>tahh>he(l hy the ae(jni>ition of the rich 
]n*o\’ine(‘ and Avcaltli of l>(‘nii’al. ther(‘ Avas no ]>romi^(‘ of 
the r(‘tiirn of tlu' troo])s to m(‘et the a mini>' dany('r. 

v^o miieh Avas the authority o(* llie r»riti>]i >hak(ai hv 
till* (‘\('nts of tin* ■|)a>t year and the ])ros])(‘(‘i of iIk' 
a])proaehinii' sii]»eriority of tlie hixaieh. lliat ev(‘n the 
most insiyiiilieant eliief who held under the nahoh or 
t]i(‘ (\)ni])any, heii’an to (piestion or insult th(‘ir ])oW(*i*.’’ 
'rii(‘ oiiIa' (‘fldi*t that was made to nu‘(‘t the coming’ 
danpa* Avas ly tlie navy Admiral Poco(*k{‘ returned 
f'rom l)C‘n<i’al at tlie clos(‘ of 1757 Avitli a sfjnadron. after 
an ahs(‘ne(‘ of s(‘ven(een months, and AA\as join(‘d l)y four 
shi])s of the line from llomhay. They wvw in nnmher 
inferior to tlie Finaieli fl(H‘t, l>ut Avere ])repaiV(l for their 
ivec^ption on tlu'ir arrival in the folloAvin^' Ajiril. A^Mlen 
tlie exjieditionary force* iind(*r Lally reacli(*d the ca^ast an 
indecisive enyaj^ement folloAved. in which the French 
^ Ornic, ii. 200. 
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siifForod a severe loss in men, l)nt tlie Enuflisli were so 
cripjded in th(*ir hulls and ri<»<;*ini>’ that they could offcT 
no impediiiKait to the Inndin^* of tlu^ troops, which was 
hurried on with the impetuosity of Lally’s character. 
Uefore the enu’ai’einent he had ])roeeeded to Pondi(‘herry 
to proelaiin his commission, and on the same day, by 
Ins order, 1,()()() imai and as many s(*poys W(‘re on tlu'ir 
mai’eh for Fort St. David, eommand(*d by tlie (oiint 
<rKstaini>’, who landed with him. 

They a<lvaiie(‘d without ])rovisions, w(*i’(‘ h'd astray 
by th(‘ir ^’iiid(‘s, and th(‘ ibllowiiii^’ morning' llay Ibniid 
th(‘nis(‘l v(‘s ill the n(Mi>*h hour hood of th(‘ Fni^bsh fort, 
and so ])r(‘ss(‘(| Avith hun<»*(T that tlay broke* into 
aeljae(‘iit hous(‘s to obtain food. Thonub the* <j.’arrison 
Avas aware of lh(‘ir ])res(‘ne(‘ no advantai;*e Avas tak(‘n of 
the conrnsion, and by the* Ibllowinn- day De* Soiipire 
arrix'ed with more troops, some* battcTini*; i;’nns, and a 
seasoiial)le supply of* ])ro\bsions. 

Th(‘ works ot* Fort St. David Iiael b(‘(*n jiljinmvl Avitli 
<»’r(‘al ear(‘. ddiey eonsist(‘d of a ])arall(*loiifram Avith four 
bastions, (‘aeh niountini!; twelve i>’inis. ddic* outwoi’ks 
(•onsisted of a hornwork to the* north moinitini^’ thirty- 
four ,L>nns, and two Inr^x* I'avcbns to the* Avest and (*ast. 
The* body e>f the place m(^asiir(*d only d!)() f(*(*t by MO, 
and within this eonfin(‘d space*, was ea*e)wel(*d a i>arrison 
of l,t)00 nativ(*s, (>10 Fiire)])e*ans [e)f whom 2S() Ave*re‘ 
eir(*e*ti\'e], and 2o0s(Aame*n. This fe)rtre*ss ha,el leinii^ be^en 
a the)rn in the* siele e)f the se*ttlem(‘iit at Fe)neliedi(‘rry, fremi 
Avhieh it Avas einly fifteen miles distant, and l^allyAvas in- 
strue-te*el, Avhe*n he* le-ft Franei*, to make it the* first obje^e*t 
e)f his attae*,k. 

To the south of Fe)rt St. ])aAdel, anel acreiss the riv(*r 
Tripopaleire, lay the te)Avn e)f Cuelelaleire, ene*le)seel by a 
ranijiart and small bastiems, but e>peii te) the sea. It 
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liad ii sleiultT garrison of tlir(‘,e conipaiiios of ^(‘poys, 
tliirty Europeans, and sonu*. lasears. This was the first 
ol)j(‘et of M. Lally’s attack. The comniandant was 
eniharrassed l)y tli(‘ cliarge of loO Frencli prisoners, and 
agr(‘ed to ca])itulate on tcTins if the ])reacliing hatlcries 
wer(‘ ready to opcai witliin thr(H‘ <lays. Eally now 
tin*ne<l to the mor(‘ important rorti*(*s^. Tlu* fh*eneli 
wliieli had h(‘(Mi dri\(*n 1o th(‘ nortli dui’ing tlu* (‘ii- 
gageni(‘nt, took six days to work its way to Pondielierry, 
w]i(T(‘ tiny land(‘d tli(‘ir troops. Tli(‘>(‘ w(Te hnri‘i(*d on 
to Foj*t St. l)a\'id, and tli(‘ liea\y guns w(‘re landed at 
tlie inoiitli of the ri\(‘r Panfii*, to tin* north, only a niil(‘ 
fi’oin lli(‘ li)i*t. Th(‘ i*('diietion oi the ii)rt)*(\"'S (‘onld not he 
(‘ff(‘(‘i(‘d without a ng'ular si(y(‘ and many materials o(' 
war. To eolhH't thi‘ r(‘(piisite immlHM’ of (‘ooli(‘s, who 
are alone aeenstonn'd to eariy hnrd<‘ns, r(‘(iiiin‘d tim(\ 
Lally, im])ati(‘nt of any <lelay, insisted on the indis- 
eriminat(‘ jnvssurc' of the native^ inhahitants oi' Pondi- 
eherry witliont distinction of ag(‘ or (‘ast(‘. a st(‘[) that 
(‘aiis(‘(l the utmost alai’in, and the Ihghi of many of tlu^ 
inhahitants. ddiis led to strong remonstl•anee^ (‘rom 
M. d(* Leyrit tlu* go\'(‘rn<>r ()f I'ondieheiTy, and hiseoun- 
c'il, who still r(‘tain(‘d th(*ii' I’nnetions, and this was I'ol- 
lowed hy an angry retort and charges of want of Z(‘al i'or 
th(‘])id)lie sca’vieed Such was the comnnaK'cment of this 
gr(*at undertaking. ddu‘p(‘rsonal alter(‘ation among the 
anthorities was only tlu* jnvhuh* to moi'(‘ viol(‘nt eharg(‘s 
and nrriminations, which, mon* than any other (*ans(*, 
eontrihuted to the rnin of th(‘ir aflairs in the* I)c‘ekan. 

Tlu* siege of Fort St. I)avid lasted from May 14, 
wh(*n the (‘ngin(*(*rs hegan to ert*et their lirst l)att(Ty, till 
June 1, when the garrison (*apitulat(*d. The dcTence 
Avas not vigorous. Patteri(*s Averc erected against the 

'* Onne, ii. 305. Rut-iicil des lettrcs p;ii' Messrs, do Leyrit et do Lally, 0, 
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])rlucl)xil bastions witliout any intorrnption, nnclieokcMl 
by tbe fire of the place, and anotber battery was raiscid 
to tbe west wbieb enfiladed tb(‘ north front. Tbe 
i>'arrison were from tbe first dannled by tbe impetuosity 
of tlie enemy’s attack, and Avben, by rlune 1, tbe works 
AV(Te advanced to tbe foot of tbe ubicis o])posite tbe 
north-east bastion, the batteries of tbe fort which 
defended this front were eitlier dismounted or Avitb- 
drawn. Their ammunition Avas now nearly e\banst(‘d, 
and despairini»* of relief from tbe llritisb scpiadi’on, 
Av]ii(*b they looked for A'ery anxiously, tbe com- 
inandant, Major lk)li(a’, an<l tlie i!;ovcrnor, Mr. Wyneb, 
held a council of Avar, and yi(bl(*d up tbe fortress, tb(‘ 
i>fari‘ison becoininic ])risoners of Avar. 

The surrender was scA'erely connn(aite<l upon. Cliv(', 
Avbo Avas keenly Avatebing' tb(‘ progT(‘ss of the gT(‘at 
expedition, lu'oke out in bis letter's to tb(‘ (b)\Trnor 
of Madi'as in strong deiiumaation against all Avbo bad 
sigiK'd tbe capitulation of a strong fortress till a breach 
Avas mad(‘and tbe garrison bad sustained an assault.'’ 

■’ So(! Lift' iif Cltrcj ii. aa, a(>. ‘I cainioi, e\j)rt‘Ks to you iiiy 
iioii and coiiconi at tlie infamous surrender of St. David. Had tliere 

I ) 0011 no jiowdisr loft hut for the niuslvotry, tlioro was mi excuse for i^iviiifjj 

II ] ) tlie 2 )lace till a bi*eacli was made, the covered way stormed, and the 
ditch filled. ... 1 wish for the honour and welfare of our nation that 
a. court-martial would make the severest exanifiles of the guilty in these 
cases.’ To Orme he wrote in similar terms. Since this was in ty ])0 I 
have read a notice of the siege of Fort St. David in one of the series of 
papers which have lately a])])eared entithd aSoi/U’ of the India (Office, 
Jirronh, in which it is said that after the surrender ‘ a court of inquiry 
was aiqiointed, and it was established that the fortifications were not in 
a state cajiable of withstanding the BVench force.’ There is no mention 
of these 2 )r(>ceediiigs in Orme’s narrative, which I have followed in the 
text, and it is certain that his ojiinion as to the feebleness of the defence 
])ointed in the o 2 ) 2 )osite direction, for he su 2 ) 2 )orts his views by the o 2 )inion 
of the assailants. ‘ The French ofllcers,’he says, ‘ on contcmplafing the 
works, were sur 2 ^rised at the facility of their conquest, not having lost 
twenty men by the fire of the place, though more by sickness and by 
strokes of the sun in the trenches.’ (ii. ol3.) 
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Lally had certainly good reason to congratulate himself 
on his first success. On tlie fall of Fort St. David he 
des})atched a force to Devi-Cotah, which lay soiue miles 
to the south, at the mouth of the Coleroon, and the 
governor evacuated the place oji their approach. The 
army then iXituriKMl to Foiidicherry, Avhcre they made a 
triimi])hal entry, and a grand /c I hum was chanted in 
celehration of the victory. 

Lally now turned to Madras. Much ajixiety was 
felt in the English settlement at the })rogress of the 
Frencli, and it was fully (ixpected that Fort St. George 
would be besieged as soon as the English scjuadron 
Avas obligcid ))y the monsoon to leave the coast. In 
their alarm they turned to (.Calcutta, but ClivTi, whose 
mind Avas fully occupied Avitli the politics of Mur- 
shidabiid, hesitated to Aveaken his force in Dengal 
by detaching any considerable force to the coast of 
Coromandel. Troops were knoAvn to be on the Avay 
from England, and it aauis assumed that the authorities 
at Madras Avould detain them for their oAvn relief. 
Clive, however, decided on an expedition Avliich might 
act as a diversion to the great enter])rise on AAdiieh 
the French Avere bent. Overtures had been received 
from the Jhija Anunderaz, in the Northern Circars, for 
assistance in resisting the French poAver on the coast, and 
a small force Avas sent undcir Colonel Forde, Avhose o])era- 
tions acquired importance as the cani])aign proceeded.^' 

The field seemed noAV open for theattuck on Madras. 
The English in their alarm had Avithdrawn some of 
the garrisons from the outlying forts to protect the 
Presidency, and the defciiices of the place were still im¬ 
perfect. But an insuperable obstacle Avas placed to any 
considerable movement on tiui part of the French by the 
^ See ante^ 3o7; see also Orine, ii. 3C3. 
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ainioiiiic(M]ioiit of M. de Leyrit tliat Poiulicberry was 
unable to fiiriiisli (hither money or means of transport, 
and tli(i (a)niit d'Aclie, wlio eommaiidcMl tlie Frencli 
S(]nadr()ii, dc^claivd it was inipossildc' for liim to sii])j)ort 
tlu‘inarcli oftlie Freneli troo])s. 

It is certain tliat the Fren(*li were eri])[)led tlirougli- 
ont the campaign ])y tli(‘ want of funds. The country 
from which tiny drew tlieir resonrci's liad been Avast(‘d by 
tlie continuous struggle oftlie jiasl s(‘\en y(‘ai\s. Their 
possessions in tlie 1 )eckan originally (‘unsifted of a t(‘rri- 
tory of a limited amount in tin* n(‘ighbourhood of l\)n~ 
di<‘herry, (Vrrical, and Masuli|>atam, ceded to them by the 
Subahdai* ; but the same* gi*ant conlerrc*d on ]\I. Dujileix 
a snpei'ioritv ovei* the naliol) and a virtual coininand 
ov(T all th(‘ counti-y oc(*upied by tin* Freneli foi*(*(*s. 
'Jdieir authority had lieiai rndcjly shaken by the* wai* 
which (‘losed in 17u4.and th(‘y would not liav(‘retained 
their hold ov(‘r tlu* country had it not liecai ibr the j)os- 
sessiou ()[* the nuni(‘rons forts which rise abrn])tlv Irom 
tlie ])lain. Tiiis jairt of th(‘ f arnatic consists of some 
rich districts, mixed Avith sandy tracts ol‘ several miles 
in (‘Xtent coa(T(*(1 with stubborn thickc^ts, and occupied 
by poligars or chiels. In such a country no rexemu* 
could be gathered excejit in pn^siaice of an army ; the 
most important of these forts wen^ in Freiu*h bands, 
but the garrisons bad becai larg(‘ly witbdi'awn to jire- 
])are for tin* stiaiggle on tlie coast. Tbe means of 
suj)porting tliis f'oree wen* wanting. Fally, Iioav- 
ever, Avas strongly prepossessed Avitb tbe b(*lief that 
all liis difficulti(*s Iiad tbeir origin in tbe corriqUion 
that ])i*evailed among tbe antboriti(*s of Pondiclierry. 
He A\as specially enjoined liy tlie Council of India 
betbre lie lelt France to reform tbe numlxTless abuses 
AxdfK*F prexailed in tbe settlement, and to cbeck tbe 
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prodigality and disorder wliicli had wasted tlie re- 
veiines. J^ally had talents and enterprise for any nnder- 
takiiig of which the jdaii and means were provided 
by the Government he served, but he had neitliei’ tlie 
capacity nor the palienc'c 1o unravel the accounts of tlie 
local government, noi*, indeed, did the hrencli (Jovcaai- 
ment olfcr liim any aid in conducting such an in(juij*y. 
The armament witli its brilliant staff was expected to 
(‘any all beibre it, and the country itself to sujiply the 
means of carrying on th(^ war. The tempcu* in which 
h(* met the difficulties he encountcTed on his arrival is 
illustrated by a l(‘ttc‘r whicli he addressecl to De l^cyrit, 
the governor of Pondicherry, from the trenches liefoi’c 
Fort St. David. After complaints of the lethargy and 
indifference he had iLxperienced on his arrival, he 
})i‘oce(‘ds : ^ This letter will lie a s(‘cr(4 lietwcnai you 
and me if you funiish me with the nutans of con¬ 
ducting my enterjirise. I h‘f‘t you 100,OOG livres ot‘ 
my own money to assist in providing the funds which 
it rcijuiiv-s. I did not find on my arrival a hundred 
sous in your chest an<l in that of your (‘ouncil. You 
hav(‘ all refus(‘d me the suj)]>ort of your credit. I hold 
you, however, more indebt(*d to the Com[)any than 1 
am . , . If you }H*rsistin leaving me in want of every¬ 
thing, and oblig(‘d to contcaid with the general discontent, 
not only Avill I inform the King and the Company of 
the zeal which their servants disjday for tluar service, but 
1 will take effiective measures not to (h^pend during 
the short stay I desire to make in the country on the 
party spirit and personal motives Avith which 1 see that 
every member a})])ears occupied, to the risk of the total 
ruin of the Company.’ ' 

Mauoive pour Ic Comte ih’ Lully. Fieeea jnsfijirnt hni^l^o. The cor- 

rosi)oudeiice which passed between Lally and his contemporaries, and 
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Voltaire might well any in quotijig’ tliis letter that It 
was not calculated to Lring him Iriends nor money. It 
was a declaration of war against those with whom lie had 
every motive to act in harmony, and was very feebly 
follow(‘d up, for on his return to Pondicherry he took 

Avliicli is a])pcndetl to ilie Menmires subsecjueiitly pre 2 ):ire(l in his vincli- 
eatioii, are a valuable coinineiitary on the narrative <jf Oniie ; but neither 
the letters nor the documents 2 >re 2 )ared for ])ublieati()n would of them¬ 
selves ahbrd the materials for a narrative of the war, as the more im- 
2 >ortant events are obscured by angry comments on incidents c^f secondary 
im2)orlance. a’he letters of Pussy, though sometimes bitter in tone, 
are generally dignilied, and show an intimaiti loiowledge of the pcjlitics 
of Southern India, and of tlie motives by which the diflereiit states were 
actuated. Those of Lally seem to exjdain ‘the true causes of the loss of 
the Tudies,'’ and contirin the accounts of the man conveyed to us by coii- 
tem^xu'aricis. 'riiat by D’Argenson, W'hich has been referred to above, is by 
a friendly hand, but it points to the one great defect which made him an 
im])rac(icable colh'agiie. ‘ O’est du feu cjiie son activitth II ne transige 
2 )as sur la discitdino, a en hcjrreiir tout ce (pii ne marche i)as droit, se depite 
coiitre tout ce cpii no va 2 )as vite, ne tait rien de ce ciu’il sent et rexprime 
en termes ejui ne s’oublient 2 )as.’ Tlie fcdlowing is the 2 )icture which was 
presented to Pussy soon after his ari'ival in India, and before tliey were 
estranged. It is said to be by the )>en of cjiie of the 2 )rinci[)al ollicers of 
the army. ‘ Yous allez vedr, Monsieur, riiomme le jdus extraordinaire 
cjui soit jamais Venn aux Indus. Voiis et(‘s tro]) bon ])atriote 2 )our ne])as 
lui passer ses fougues, ses c^'carts (,‘t sos dis])arates ; il vous en fera a chacjue 
instant. Yous e 2 u*ouverez aussi ses em]>ortements, surtout lorscju’il s’agira 
de redresser ses idees, souvent de travel's. »Je vous conjure au nom 
de la nation et pour le bicn [mblic de no i)oint vous decourager. ile vous 
lU'evieiis de son grand foible, e’est (pie, ne sc^'achant rien faire 2 )ar lui- 
niC*me, il veut avoii- hair de tout faire et do ne reci'voir d’avis de })ersonne. 
Vous aurez aussi l)eaucoii 2 > de peine a le lixer; car en traitant les allaires 
les ^dus serieuses et les jdus ju'c.ssees, il s’amuso d’une bagatelle, d’une 
historiette et rien ne se tinit. Il faut encore vous i)revenir qu’il croit etro 
impenetrable et <{u’i] s^ait tres-mauvais gre a ceiix (|ui le devinent. Je 
linis ce tableau i)ar vous dire cjue e’est riiomine le plus av^aricieiix de 
l’Euro])e, et (pi’il s’iniagine etre a.ssez fin i)our en iinposer a toute la terre 
sur ce point.’ {Mhmnra pour le t^ie}U' tie limstf, LettreH, p. 2J.) 

I subjoin another picture by an English oflicer after the fall of Pondi¬ 
cherry. ‘Monsieur Lally is arrived amongst us. Notwithstanding his 
fallen condition he is now as proud and haughty as ever. A great share 
of wit, sense, and martial abilities, obscured by a savage ferocity and an 
undistinguished contein 2 )t for every person tliat moves in a sjihere below 
that of a general, characterises this odd coin 2 )ound of a man.’ {Memoirs 
(tf Count Lally, p. 1354.) 
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counsel with the authorities against whom he launched 

this attack, and at their instance embarked on an- 

expedition of plunder against Tanjore. 

The j\lanitta ])rinc(i ol‘ that state, wlien besieged by 
Chajida Saheb, aided by tlie French, in 1751, had given 
a bond of r),()00,000 ru})ees to that jwince in compo¬ 
sition for liis arrears of tribute, and tliis bond came 
into the ])ossession of tlie Govcrnnient of Fondieherry. 

(|uickeii the aj)prehension of the raja, threats were 
held out of supporting the pretensions of another 
niember of the family, wlio had fallen into their hands 
wlieii they look Fort St. David. On the invasion of th(i 
country 1)y the English in 171!J they took up the cause 
of a claimant to the tliroiie, and tlie r(agning raja on sur¬ 
rendering l)evi-t'otah.stii)ulated that tiny should jwevent 
tliis ])rt;tender from oJfering him furtluT molestation. 

Tlu‘ English could not entbree this article against the 
(‘laimam wIjo n^lired from the sccau;, but tiny detained 
his uncle who Avas in their cam]) and was the leader of 
the ])arty. Him they contined at f ort St. David, and 
when the pla(;e lell, Gatiea, which was the name of this 
prince, Avas l)rought forwai*d and treatr^d Avith great 
ceremony at Fondicherry, in order to excite the fears of 
the raja. 

()n the arrival of the army Avithin six miles of 
Tanjore, some fruitless negotiations ensued. The raja 
volunteered some paymeiits of limited ajiioiint, Avhich A*^a\758. 
he afterwards ollered to increase, but the tone of menace 
that Daily assiinuid naidered negotiation useless, and 
(hicided the former to diifend himself to extremity. The 
siege, therefore, Avas commenced in form. After tiA^e 
days’ firing the batteries had produced a breach of only 
six feet Avide, but the ammunition Avas almost wholly 
exhausted, and there remained only provisions for two 
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a.j>.'i758. 


(lays ill tJie (^aiiij). TJkj anxieties ol‘ the Fmicli were 
iiici-eased by the want of intelligence from the fleet. 
Advices were received tluit anotlier engagement between 
tlie s(]iuidrons liad taken jilace, after which C'arical, on 
Avliich the Fi*cn(;h army depended lor th( 3 ir supplies, 
Avas tlir(‘a1(‘n(‘d by the Englisli fleet. A council of war 
Avas now h(‘ld, and tAVo only ol* tlie tcai olliccTs ])resent 
advised an assault. Uelreat was now resolved on, the 
guns were s])iked, and the French force comjjienced a 
liarassing march, followed by th(^ (‘neniy, and returned 
discrcditcHl to ]\)ndiche]*ry. 

Flu* nav^al (*ngag(uu*nt referred to aFov(* took place 
off tlu* moutli of the Coha’oon. In this, as on the 
f()]*m(‘r occasion, the French suffered lu^avily in men, 
Avhile the fhiglish shi])s w(Te cripplcnl in their rigging. 
There aa^us no disjmrity betAveen the forces, but the 
French admiral aaus cautious to excess, and the flag-shij) 
experienced a s(‘ries of disasters ; the* rudder Avas twice 
disabled, a gun burst and the ])owder-room took fir(3. 
This caus(3d confusion in tlu* line, and the Avhole fl(^et 
1)ore aAAaiy to PondicluaTy, whih* the Ihiglish ships Avere 
too (lisal)led to folloAV up their suc-cc^ss. 

The r(‘sult of this (‘ngagement gave a lirst blow to 
the fortunes (^f tlu* Fivnch, for D’Aclu*, disheartened by 
this second encountca-, (aicimibered by sick and wounded, 
and with da?naged ships, decided to quit the coast for the 
Mainitius, against tJie joint remonstrance of Lally and 
the council of Pondicherry. hT'om this time the English 
had the command of tlu*. sea, Avitli all the advantage it 
gaA e them in their ojierations oflensive and delensive. 
D’Aclu* rcituiaied to the coast of Coromandel in the 
folloAving year, Avith some small snpply of money and 
men, but his stay Avas short, and after another feeble 
attenqit to cope with his adversaries olf the coast, 
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he attain bore away from the Indian seas, and never 
appeared a^i>'ain. 

As the attack on Madras seemed lor tlie time hope¬ 
less, Lally resolved to en<j^ai»*e in some smaller enter¬ 
prises Avith a view to establish his authority in the 
CJariKitic and i>ive (a!i])loym(mt to his troo])s, and in the 
meantime sent instructions to Ihissy aiid Moracin to 
join him Avithout delay, and confer on the im^ans of 
(^ondnctini*’ his ^^reat enterprise. After attacking* in 
succession three forts, only one of Avliich offered a stout 
resistance, ho thrciaUaied Arcot, AAdiich surrendered with¬ 
out a bloAV. lint tluise ac(juisition8 yieldcul no fruit 
heyond some sc^aMsonabh; su])j)lies to his army, and the 
reputation Avhich the hrciuch gained by tlu^ success. JVevA^ 
difliculties ])ressed on Iiini on all sides. Wlaai Hussy 
received intelligence of Lally’s arrival he had just 
])assed victoriously through one of those conflicts 
which form the staple of Indian history during the 
Mahometan period. ]iCH?ej)t events, dc^scribed in a 
])receding cha])ter,® had rendered Fnaic'h inlluencii pre¬ 
dominant in Ileiderabad, and Hussy took advantage of 
this by des])atching a. forces to the prox ince on the coast 
ceded to the French in 1 754, and tin; whohi of the year 
1757 Avas employed by him in reducing some refractory 
lull chiefs, and in occuj)ying the English settlements in 
that (|uarter. Vizaga])atam Avas the only English posses¬ 
sion on the coast that Avas defended by trooj)s, but the fort 
Avas projioun(!ed untenable, and it was suri*endered by the 
garrison on favourable terms. During his absence in the 
eastern 2 )rovinces a revolution occurj-ed in tlie government 
of Ileiderabad ; Salabat dang, the titular Nizam, under 
the advice ol’the DiAvaii Shall NaAvaz, adxunced his tAvo 
brothers to high commands, against the counsel of Hussy. 

” Chapter YIT. 
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The eldest, Ni/aiii AH, used his power to siicli effect 
tint ]i(i coiiij)elIed his brother to surrender tlie seal of 
state and reduced liim to coiiijdete iusignificaiicc. Bussy 
acted witli great ])roi]iptitudc ; a Ibrced march of 400 
miles in tweiity-oiie days brought him to Aurungabad 
wheri^ these events had occurred. He brought witli liim 
a. force of 500 European iidlintry and 200 cavalry, 
besides 5,000 sepoys, and at his a[>])roac]i all intrigues 
were suspeiuh'd. lie visited Salabat Jang witli great 
ceremony, and the intriguing Diwan and a Maratta 
cliiei* who had tak(‘n some part in the preceding events 
acknowledg(‘d his authoi*ity. 

The kiladar oi‘the powerful fortress of DoAvhitabad, 
in the immediate neighl)ourhood, a dependent of Shah 
Nawfiz Khan, admitted Bussy’s troops into the citadel, 
and after a confused struggle, in which one of Biissy’s 
g(‘uerals was assassinatcKl by Nizam Ali, Shah Nawaz 
Klian lost his life during a conflict in the cam}), the 
authority of Salabat Jang was r(‘stored, and Bussy 
returned in ti’iuniph to IleidiTabad. 

()n the day of his arrival lu^ received a letter from 
Lally, written on June 25, ordering him to re})air to 
EondicluTry without delay, with all th(‘. troo})s that 
(a)uld be si)ared from the detence of the northern })ro- 
vinces, and to join M Moracnn, ivho was in command 
in that (piarter, and had received similar instructions. 
Salabat flang was in des})air, and remonstrated in vain 
against the withdrawal of the force-which was the 
main support of his power. Tlie iustructions Bussy 
received were peremptory, and left him no discretion, 
'file French <^arrison was withdrawn from Dowlutabiid, 
the whole l^h-ench army moved away from Ifeiderdbdd, 
and after effecting a junction with Monicin on the 
Kishna, he delivered over his command of the ceded 
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province to M, Conflans, and liastened on to join Lally chap. 
in tlic Carnatic. Tlie junction of tlie forces was ofFocted 
on ()ctol)er 12. 

The accession of force lie was more Jipjia- 

rent than real, for Hussy, stronj^ly impr(‘sscd with tlie 
dan!J!;cr of withdrawini»’ any ])ortion of liis army from 
tlie territory of Jleiderahad, remonstrated agaiiist this 
step, and asked to 1 k‘ al1nw(‘d to return with a rcmiforce- 
mcnt. Lally refused peremptorily, and i*eceived no 
cordial sui)i)ort from his lieutenant durini>‘ the suh- 
se(|uent <)|)erations. The views of these commanders 
Avere inde(‘d too discoi*dant to admit of any compromise. 

Hussy, hk(' Ihs ^j^'reat prede(‘essor Dupkax, re<»*arded an 
allian(‘(‘ with a i^reat native state as th(‘ basis of the 
military ])ower which Avould (‘stahlisli the ascendancy of 
liis countrym(‘n in the l)e(‘kan, and ultimately oust th(‘ 
lhit>lish from India, lially re;i>*ard(‘d these sdicaiu's as 
A'isionary ; the ])ow(‘r]*ais(‘d on such foundations Avas in 
liis \lew unst-al)l(% and th(‘ only object on which lu^ Avas 
l)(*nt Avas to l)rini(t]ie whole* military force at liis disposal 
to hear on the Hritisli possessions.*’ Tlie rashness Avitl^ 

AA’hich he pursiunl this policy received an early illustra¬ 
tion. 

In rocalliiijT Unssy and Alonicin fj-oni tlic Dockau 
Lally was coniploioly boriio out by Ids instniotioiis, wliidi 
sugi^cstcd, tlioxgli tlipy ('iijoiii, llicironiploynicnt 

■’ ‘ Lc roi ot la Oo]ni)a<^iiio ni’oiit onvoyo dans ITiido pour on cliasaer les 
Aiiglois; e’est avoc oux quo nous avons la guorre, tout autro iiitorot ni’cst 
otranger: il in’iniporte pen (pi’iiii cadot dispuio lo Docan avoc son aiiics 
on (pie tols ot tols Rajas so disputont tollc on telle NaLoltie. Qiiand j’aurai 
extermint' les Anglois de toute cette cote, je serai cn otat de faire, sans 
sortir do inon cabinet, et a pen de frais, des ojunations beauconp plus 
siiros (pio cclles (pii out couto justpi’ici taut de sujets an roi et taut 
de roupics a la compagnie.’ (Mvmoirr, Ac., Ne. bO, <) M. Ov Ihfasif, lc 
13 Jnin, 1758.) Further on in the same letter he explains his policy in 
these terms : STe me borne sculomcnt a vons rctracor tonte la mienne dans 
ces cinq mots, ils sont sacrameutaux: Plus d’Anglois dans la P^iiinsule.’ 
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ill tlio Carnntic. Ueforo lcaviiii>’llic province, J>nssy made; 
over tlie coininaiid of the ceded district to M. dc (Jonflans, 
leavini*’ a foixa^ under Ins command w1h(*1i, under an able 
comniand(T, should have Ixhii ('(pial to its defence. 
Within a we(‘k from tlie day on whicli ]hissy joined 
Lady’s camp, a force from lUnigal landed in the province ; 
a few weeks lat(T Conflans Avas defeated in the ti(‘ld, his 
troo])s shut up in Masulipalam, where they finally suc- 
ciimhed to the attack, and the province was lost to the 
French. 

The ('X])e(lition from Lcnii^al Avas th(‘ act of (Jlive. 
When intcllii!;(n(*c reached him of tlu' critical state ot* 
thinp;s in the I )cckan, it AA^as thouo’ht danii;erous to 
detach a considerable portion of th(‘ forc(‘ to the assist¬ 
ances of Madras, Avhere they would l)(‘ l)eyond reesa.ll in 
case of any trouliles arisino; Avith tins na1)ol). Confused 
accounts arrived of Hussy’s stru<i’i;’le at Auruni»Vd)}id, 
and overture's AveTe made by AnuneleTaz, one ol* the» 
rajas e)f the* nortluTn territory, for lbi<>*lish hel]). CUive‘ 
Avas sani»Tiine in the^ belief that the Hritisli fe)ree in tlu' 
l)ex*k;in, supporte‘d by their flex‘t., Avliiedi Avas jk)w sujierior 
te) that e)f the‘ eaieany, Avunhl hold its i^’rounel AAuth the^ 
assistance that was e‘X]K‘cte‘d frenn Ihirope. He elecieled 
thore‘for(‘ to enijdoy all that cemld be* spare<l in an attae*k 
em the French in this province, and thus de*stroy the* 
resoure‘(‘s ein Avhich their army lar<»e'ly relie‘d. 

The eumelue'T of tlie* ebxpedition was entrusted te) Lieu- 
tcnaiit-Coleiiui Feirde, anel e*onsisted of 500 h]ure)pcans, 
ineiuelin<»* artillcayme'n, anel 2,tK)0 sepe)ys. They arrived 
off the coast at the enel ed* October, and formed a junctie)n 
Avith the Ihija Anuiieleraz at (dssimce)tah, in the neigii- 
l)oiirheAe)el of Viza<»;apatam. From this ])lacc they ael- 
A^aucod to meet Conflans, AAdieise*. force Avas superior to that 
of Forele in iiatiAX* tre) 0 [)s and artillery. The engage¬ 
ment Avhich followed was fouglit in an open country, and 
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afforded no opportunity of nniiKenvrino’. The small 
armies advanced in line. A field of Indian corn inter¬ 
posed, wliicli prevented eitluT of tlie contendin<j;- parties 
having a full view of their adversaries. The French 
battalion, wln’(‘fi iiu^lined to the rijj^ht, and beyond the 
field, came in conflict with the sepoys, Avhom, from their 
red coats, they mistook for tli(^ Kni»lis]i battalion. The 
French fire at a. distance of 200 yards was stenuly and 
effective, and the sepoy battalion, threatem'd l)y the 
enemy’s men and horse on its flank, bi*okc and fled. 
Tlie French victory was now aj)parently assured, and 
their battalions presssenl on in ])iirsiiit, when they sud¬ 
denly observed a. new lijie of mcji niarehini»’ fast and 
firm from ])chind the fi(‘ld of corn to oenupy the around 
whicjli tlie sepo^^s had abandoiuHl. The Krcandi line 
was in confusion, and, before tiny could form, such a, 
deadly fir(‘ Avas poured in ujion them, that they fled to 
n^join th(‘ir i;’uns, A\diich they had htt half a mile in their 
rc^ar. (lolonel Fordc' all()AV(‘d them no time to rally; 
they Avere driven from the <»uns, and after a, halt to allow 
tlu^ sc})oys to rejoin him, Folom*! Forde adAanced to 
attack th(‘ emany’s camjL The victory Avas com])l(‘te ; 
the enemy flcMl in disordei’, leaving' thirty f>anis an<l 
sev(‘n mortars, Avith th(‘ir ammunition, besides tents and 
e(iuij)ai;v, as the prizes of tlie victors. M. de Conflans 
himself fled to Kajaniundri, forty miles distant, 
Avitliout (lrawini>' bridle, but findini>' himself insecure 
in his position, and presscvl ly his adversary, Avho reached 
Rajaniimdri on the followini>' day, he fell back Avith 
the Avreck of his force on Masulipatam.^ 

This action Avas the first heavy 1>low struck at the 
ascendancy of the h'rencli in the Deckan, and althou<>’h 
Forde Avas uniiblc to follow uj) his success by an imme¬ 
diate attack on Masulipatain, owing to the absence of 

^ Ornie, ii. 375. 
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support of tlic raja and ilio want of funds, it liad the 
effect of hinitini]^ the resources of the Frencli, and raisinc^ 
tlie reputation of the En«:lisli anioniz; the native powers, 

Tlie battle was fouG;ht on Deceinlier 3, by whicli 
time the loni^ pending* conflict before Madras had begun. 
More than six months liad (‘lapsefl from the arrival of 
th(^ force that was to sweep the English into the sea ere 
the means were collected of trans])orting even half the 
licaA^y artillery and stores recpiired foi* the sic'.ge. Some 
assistance was rendered by two frigates that were in the 
rojids of J^ondicluTiy in transpf)rting another store of 
artillery that was de])osited at Alamparva. Elic o])])or- 
tnne arri\ al of a vessel from the Mauritius with treasurt‘ 
on ()ct()l)er IS and a supply of 100,000 rujiees which 
M. Moracin brouglit with him. enabled him to ]uit- 
his troo])S into motion. With great etlbrt Lally had 
also scra]MMl tog(‘th(‘r a small fund to wliich he con¬ 
tributed fj*om his own means, and by his example h(‘ 
obtained some (nish from De Eeyril and some other 
members of the council. 

r)uring the months of Septemlxa’ and October the 
h(‘ad-(|uarters of the Ereiich ha<l been at Ahindcuvash, and 
from this])lace d(‘,(achments had b(‘en S(‘nl against Arcot 
and otluT forts that f(*ll into their hands, and Iktc. he Avas 
joined ])y Ihissy. l^larly in IS’ovcanber ihvy crossed th(^ 
Ealiar and took ])ost at Oonjeveram. 

The force Avith AAdiich J.ally advanced (‘onsisted 
of 2,700 lhiro])ean infantry, besides caA^ahy, artillery, 
and sepoys.^ With this small army he attacked a 

' Thoso are the iiuiuberH as given by Lally in his dcfonce. I^hose of 
the garrison were, according to Onno, 1,7b8 Europeans, including ofliccrs, 
and some topasscs, lhat is, men of mixed descent, and 2,200 sepoys, 
Rally’s force of sepoys anionntod to 5,000, but be says they were all em¬ 
ployed in covering the attack against tlic attempts at relief, (Orine, ii, 
388 ; Memoire ptmr Ic Comic cic Lally^ 107.) 
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fortress which liad, in anticipation of his attack, been 
strenfu’tliened and rendered iinpregnahle, except against 
a regular siege, well snpjdied with stores, open to the 
sea, and Avith a garrison not one-third infiwior in num¬ 
ber to that of the enemy. So rash a proceeding raiscid 
misgivings in the mind of Clive, who was watcdiing 
the coming struggle Avith the utmost e^igerness, that ho 
would not have embarked in it Avith a force l(‘ss than 
double that of the Englisli, unl(\ss he Averc in expc^ctatlon 
of th(i arrival of reiiifoi'cciiicaits.^ 

Lnlly’s situation was very (i*itical. lie had a. 
superiority in men, Init an almost barren exch(‘(|uer and 
no credit, and no native ally on wliom Ik* could rely, for 
the Nizam was alienated by the AvithdraAval of Bussy, 
and was now making oATTtures to th(‘ English. Tlje 
news fj’om Ihirope was disc*ouraging. In the years 
1757-8 the French had been driven from their [)osses- 
sions in Afric*a and the West Indies, and they were 
attackcHl in Canada. They experienced disasters at sea, 

AA'lion reports rt'ached ]>ei)gal of the arrival at tlje, Mauritius of a 
new ariiiamciit and the exjiectation (»f a fourth, Olive instantly \vr()te to 
Pitt as follows : ‘ ] presume it must liavo been in consecpience of tliis in- 
tellijifence tliat M. Lally took i)art before Madras, as 1 cannot think lie 
would have been so imprudent as to eome there with a force not double 
tliat of the garrison, were he not in expectation of a reinforcement. 
Should that .arrive upon the coast before our S(juadrou from Pomhay, or 
should the enemy’s fleet, by the addition of tliis third division, ]H’<)ve un- 
fort innately sniiori or to ours, the event is to be feared. Mneh, vury miieh 
indeed—iierhajis the fate of India —now depends upon our s(juadron.’ In 
a letter to the Chairman of the Court of Directors of the same date, he 
wrote in sanguine terms of the result. ‘To give 3011 my (►pinion, T think 
Lally will fail in his atf-emiit, so great is my conlidenco in the strength of 
the garrison and th(^ experience and valour of the ofUcers. The arrival 
of Captain Cailland with the sepoy and T.anjorine horse will distress our 
enemies greatly, if not oblige them to raise the siege ; and if they continue 
till the arrival of our reinforcements from Homhay they run the risk of 
a total defeat. 1 can no otherwise account for this undertaking of tlio 
French general than from his distressed situation for want of money. 
He is really risking the whole for the whole.’ (Life of Clixcy ii. 52, 55.) 

I I 
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and tlieir armies were fully (mgaged in a continental 
stru< 2 ^i»le. Slender hopes could be entertained of rein¬ 
forcements or sujiplics from France. 

Colonel Lawrence, wlio commanded tlie army in the 
held, watching the movements of the French from the 
left bank of the Faliar, r{‘tircd slowly before the enemy, 
maintaining a steady front till he entered Fort St. 
Cl(‘org(‘. On his arrival the council of the Fresidciay 
ass(Mnbled, and by a unanimous vot(‘ committed the 
d(‘fenee to the Covernor, Mr. Pigott, re(*omm(*ndirig 
him to consult Colonel Lawrc'iice on all oc(!asions, and 
on extraordinary (‘merg'cncies to asscanble a council of 
sii[)eri()r officers of the garrison.'* It affords a remark¬ 
able testimony to the harmony which prevailed Ix'twcen 
the ser’vices, that this singular arrangement ])roved emi¬ 
nently successful. Tlie CovcTiior set an exam[>Ie to rdl 
of activity and resolution. 11(‘ visited the works every 
day, encouraging the garrison by his ])resen(‘e, and r(‘.- 
warding those exposed to seven* service's with money. 

It is jiowIktc hinted that Ik* interfeTcd unduly with 
the authority (ff the (*ommanders. Every effort ivas 
made by the civil authorities to prepare for the coming 
struggle. Provisions of all kinds, and of the best con¬ 
dition, Lad been laid up, and tliese as weW as all the 
military stores were distrilnitc'd from the different maga¬ 
zines under the direction of the meml)ers of the cx)uncil, 
assisted by the inferior servants of the Company, whose 
habits of business (iiiabled them to manage these details 
free from all confusion. 

Such were the conditions under whicli a struggle 
commenced wliicdi the Ihiglish liistorian characterises 
as ^ without doubt the most stnmuous and regular that 
Iiad ever been carried on hi India ; ’ adding, ^ we have 


Onne, ii. 388. 
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(](‘laile(l it in liopes tliat it may remain an example and 
incitement/ 

Tlie settlenuTit of Madras liad l)een for ahont a ccji- 
tnry tlie ])rincipal establishment on llie Coromandel 
coast, and Avas Ijuilt on a narroAV territory, only live 
miles in length, ceded by the Mogul. Tlie toAvn con¬ 
sisted of three divisions. That to the south was in¬ 
habited by Europeans only, and was known by the mnne 
of the White Toavii or Fort Si. George. At tb(‘ lime of 
its surrender 1o Labourdonnais it was surj'ounded by a 
weak wall Avith bastions, and the houses of the nativ(‘ 
quarter, or IJlack Town, as it Avas called, almost toueh(‘d 
the Avail to the north. These two quarters were ]iow 
separated by a wide es])lanade. Ileyond them to the 
north lay anothcT suburb inhabited by natiAT‘s of a 
]K)orcr class. The J>la(*k Toavu was also ])ro1e(‘ted ))y a 
wall, but it had fallen into decay and tin* siiburl) Avas 
quite* open to the north. 

Foi’t St. George is ])rot(‘ete‘d on tin* (*ast by tlie se*a, 
and lies Avithin twcaity yai’ds of tin* surf, Avilh a frontage 
of u])wards ol* 500 yards. On the soutli and Avest it is 
guarded ])y tin* JVojTIj ri\ (T, Avliicli ])ass(‘s at oiu* ])oint 
along the foot of the glacis. The ground is more 
favourable to the liesiegeT on the north, and the Avorks on 
this side b(*came the object of attack ; they had how¬ 
ever lieen much strengtliened in IToti Avhen a rencAval 
of the Avar Avas ex]K‘cted. The French advanced Irom 
the south-west aei'oss the Choultry plain, Avhich com¬ 
mences about 2,000 yards from the fort. Thence 
passing the Tripojialore, Avhich joins the North river 
at tlie sea, they moved to the north toAvards the Flack 
Town, Av]ii(di lies at a distance of a quarter of a mile 
from tlie fort. A t the same time part of the force passed 
the St. Thome river several miles to the south, and a 
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slender guard of sepoys whieh ocenpied a redoubt with¬ 
drew at their approach. The English who were in the 
J)lack Town made a show of defence and then withdrew, 
while the French entered on the noilh side and pushed 
on to the sea, wdiere they commenced to prepare their 
batteries, the regiment of T^ally being nearest to tlie 
beach, that of Lorrain(‘ on some rising ground to the 
Avest. The oceu])ation of the toAvn was folloAved by a 
scene of pillage and drunlvcnness that demoralised the 
troops, and to whieh the French liistorians attribute 
the failure of the enterprise. The English garrison 
took advantage of the confusion, and oOO of the 
best troops were told off to attack the enemy in the 
town. The attack Avas at first su(*(‘essfiil, and they 
entered the streets un])erceiA^(Ml, droAT‘ back the regiment 
of I.orraine, and penetmted to the heart of the town, 
when the French rallied and a scene of street lighting 
(‘Hsiied, with much (‘onfusion, and tlie English force Avas 
driven back Avdth some loss of men and })risoners. The 
affair had no important bearing on the operations of the 
sie<w*, although the lh)glish could ill afford the Joss of 
200 of their l)est troops."' 

■’ When the cnntrnvcvsy grew hot hotwocii Ljilly liis ;i(lv ersaries, it 
was made a charge against Unssy that ho had not taken advantage of the 
eonfusion of the retreat of the English and led the regiment of Lally to 
a bridge that Jay between the fort and the town, by whieh the troops en¬ 
gaged in the sally had to rcitreat. The Chevalier de Crillon is said to liavo 
urged him to take this stej), and it was contended that harlliodone so the 
whole of the force would have been cut off to a man, and, as Lally expresses 
himself, the siege would not have lasted a fortnight. {Mhnairc^ Ac., 105.) 
To this Bussy replied that he liad no command, that he served on this oc¬ 
casion as a volunteer, tliat he received the thanks of the governor of Pon¬ 
dicherry for his conduct during the sortie, and that Lally himself, on the 
held of battle, gave him the command of the brigade of Lorraine, vacant 
by the capture of the Comte d'Estaing on the occasion. (Memoire pour 
le Sieur de Hussy, 24.) This should dispose of the personal part of the 
(juestion. It is of historical interest to determine whether the failure of 
the campaign was due to the conduct of some particular ollicer on one 
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Tlie siege which was now coiiHiienced was carried 
on by regular ap})roaches to tlie (*restof tlie glacis, where 
the breaching batteries were erected. 'I'hough the garri¬ 
son made no new sortie in force, the woi*ks oi'the l^esicgers 
Avere attacked almost nightly ]>y small parties, and the 
progress of tlie works was delayed. 

The possession of Chinglepet, about forty miles 
south-VAT^st of Madras, ihe garrison of which had l)cen 
reinforced in anticipation of the coming struggle, now 
stood the English in go<jd stead. (Ja})tain Preston, 
who commanded there, Avith the aid of some native 
auxiliaries, interru])ted the communications and com- 
pell(Ml Lally to maintain a considerable force at St. 
Thome, to the soutli of Madras, in order to cover tlie 
si(ige. A desultory warfare was carried on in which he 
Avas generally successliil, but it proved harassing to the 
besiegers and encouraged the garrison, avIio kept uj> 

occasion, a line of argument to which Lally returns over and over again ; 
and here we have the advantage of having a witness at liand who can 
speak with impartiality. Ornie says that the men of Lally’s regiment, 
many of whom wn^re reeling drunk, advanced under the center of the 
houses till they were wdthin aOO yards of the street where the English 
were retreating, and the interval between them was exposed to the tire of 
the fort, the fear of which and the mistrust of these intoxicated men 
deterred the French utticer frcmi making the attack. (Orme, ii. 3l>3.) 
This is confirmed by the majj of the fortress which is ap 2 )cndcd to the 
work, and hy the aid of which one traces every incident in the action. 
And it appears that the bridge in question, where the English party should 
have been cut oil’, is on the esplanade, within 300 yards of the fort, and 
under the fire of its guns. Enemies that advanced to it must have been 
exposed to destruction. 

^ When Lally first heard that the English at Chinglepet had formed 
a junction with the troops under a native commander, he made a savage 
attack on M. de Latour, who commanded in the field, and wrote to the 
governor of Pondicherry in the following terms : ‘ L’enfer m’a vomi dans 
ce i>ays d’iniquites, et j’attends comme Jonas la baleine qui me recevra 
dans son ventre.’ Voltaire quotes this to show that ho at this time de¬ 
spaired of his enterprise. This was his usual style of corresi)ondence. 
On another occasion he expressed himself to the same correspondent with a 
similar illustration from the Bible. ‘ J’irais plutot commander les Cafres 
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chap, their coiiiiuiiHicatioiis with the English army in the field, 
. to whom they reniitt(‘(l money, of which they received a 
sea.sonal)le siip[)ly from Bcmgal. Tlie Fi*encli began to 
pri'pare their battcaaes on l)(HM'mb(T 15, tlie day alter 
th(‘ sharp conflict in the Black Town, but it was not 
until the 7th of the following month that they opened 
lire, and this was so hotly returiuMl that within an 
houi* one of th(^ batteri(‘s Avas silenced, and the attack 
was not renew(‘<l for Ibnr days, and theji they liad no 
such sujieriority in their lire as to give tluaii a prospi^ct 
of success. l[ow(‘V(T, shells of all sorts were 

thrown into th(‘ fort, to tlu* d(‘struetion of all the build¬ 
ings in I he ])lace. A breach was at haigth efteeted in a 
A.n. 175a. north-east bastion, but not till February 7, being fifty- 
four days from th(‘ commeiKaaiuMit of the batteries. 
Lally, whose* ammunition Avas running short, was eager 
for an assault, but he Avas dissnad(*d by his own officers, 
who pronounced the* attem])t to be desperate, as the 
troo})s in their descent into and passage of the ditch, 
and on the br(*aeli itself, Avould be (exposed to a formid¬ 
able fire* from the* aeljefining bastie)n Avhosc fire had 
neveu’ be*en silenced. 

Fre)m this time tlie siege may be saiel to have been 
at an end. The euiemy’s mortar fircAvas exhausted, but 
tliey ke])t up an active* fire* from their batteries, and this 
A^as continued for nine elays ine)re in the lieipe, it may 
be supposeiel, e)f re*ceiving r(*infe)rceiiK*nts. On the 16th 
intelligemce re*acheel the fort that a Ihdtish fleet was a])- 
])roaching freim Beunbay, escorteel by two frigates and 
bearing 600 men. The samci afternoon they Avere dis- 
coATTOel staneling toAA^ards the roael, and at ten at night the 

(jiio de Tester dans cette Soddme, n’est pas possible que le feu des 

Anglais ne detruise tot ou tard au defaut de celui de ciel.’ Another time, 
according to Voltaire, he threatened to put in harness tlie governor and 
all the council if certain munitions that he expected did not arrive. 
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sliips, guided by the liglits lield out in the fort, anchored 
in the road. When day broke the beleaguered garrison 
discovered the whole Frencli force in full retreat crossing 
the Choultry plaiin 

Cloy and curiosity,’ adds Orine, C^arrled out every 
one to view and contemplate tluMvorks from whicli they 
had recei\'(Hl so much mohistation, for the enemy’s fire 
had continued f(ji*ty-two days. Tliirty-tlin'c })i(ices of 
(*annon, eighteen- or twenty-four jKuinders, were Ibiind in 
their forts and works, of which twenty-six vven^ disa])led.’ 

They evacuated St. Thome, and all guards between 
tliat ])la(^e and the fort were withdrawn at the same 
time that the enemy left the lllaek Town. The 
garrison on their (l(‘parture sent out [)arties w4io eoll(‘cted 
nineteen guns more, chiefly iron thre(‘-pounders ; 150 
barrels of good ])o\vder w'er(‘ found at St.. Thome. But 
the strongest proof of the hurry and confusion with 
which they raised the siege was the n(‘glect of their 
sick and wnunded. They left Ibrty-four Europeans 
in their hospital in the Black Towm, w ith a lettca* from 
M. Tailly recommending them to the care of the English 
Governor.’ 

Thus ended this important siege, and with it closed 
the hope of driving the English from the peninsula; for 
though the struggle was prolonged for two years, and 
the French .were ena])led to cope w ith the. Englisli in 
the field, and sustain a general engagement beforci they 
w^ere shut in wuthin the w^alls of Pondicherry, they 
fought at a continually increasing disadvantage, as 
will be showni hj th(^ brief narrativ e of tlie succeeding 
events. 

The English historian dwells wdth great pride on 
the zeal and constancy displayed by the Governor of 
Madras. ‘ Scarce a murmur had been uttered,’ says 
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Orme ; ‘ all was emulation.’ ^ on tlie otlier liand, 

’ Ornu", ii. 451). Mr. Vansittirfc, a member of the Council of Madras, 
■vtIk) succeeded Clive in the government of Calcutta, wrote to Clive the 
following soldierly accounted the operations. ‘I am verj^ glad,’he ob¬ 
serves, ‘to begin with ac(iuainting you that the siege of Madras is raised. 
Certainly it was an undertaking too great for M. Lally’s force, and it was 
undoubtedly a want of men that obbgtul him to confine his a})pi‘oaches to 
so narrow a front. 1 wdll send you a plan of them as soon as T can find 
one of our engineers at leisure. The trenches are the w^eakest that ever 
were seen, and yet they jiusiie<l them n]» close under our nose. Three or 
four times small detachments sallied and took ]K)ssession of the head of 
their sa]) almost without resistance. Our ijcople retired after destroying 
a little of the work, and then the enemy retuj-ned and worked on. Their 
grand Itaiterj’, the first that tliey o])ened, toi e our works a good deal, but 
our men vveri‘ active, and g<»t them rej>aired in the night. This continued 
for a few days, but our hre was not decreased. ’The enemy then lost all 
]»atience, and a.d\aiiced with all our defences in g(;od order. Wlien they 
got to tli(^ foot of the glacis, fhey erected a battery against tlie east 
face of the north ravelin, but they could never stand there for an hour 
t(»gether, as w^e had a heavy tire both on their tiank and frc»iit. In 
three or four days they abandoned that, but they still kept pushing on 
their sap, and ])resenUy got iij) to the crest of the glacis, whore they 
erected aiiotlnu- battery close to the north-east angle of the covered way. 
This cost them very dear, and tht‘y well deserved to suffer, for all our 
defences vvei’e yet perfect, mi-y, we had more guns than we had at first. 
For six mornings running they oi)enod this battery at daybreak and were 
t)bliged in an hour or tw'o to shut U|) their embrasures. Their loss there 
Imi^t have betm very great, for it was raked from 01115 end to the other 
by the hank of the I'oyal bastion, had a front tire from the north-east 
bastion, and was overlooked the demi liastion so with musketry, tliat 
it wais absolutely nu])ossible for a man to live. At the end of six days 
thtsy gave it U]), and at the same time, I believ(5, gave up all holies 
of success. It is true that they had ojienud a narrow passage through 
the couuler.>carj) of the ditch by a mine, and had beat down so much clay 
from the face of the demi-hastioii that there was a slojic which a niinhlo 
man might run up, and that is what IM. Lally calls a breach. But his 
]>eoj)le were wiser tliaii he, if he projiosed to assault it, and they refused. 
Tliat letter of M. Lally’s is a most curious piece. T am glad it w^as inter¬ 
cepted, that he may not say the arrival of the shijis obliged him to raise 
the siege, and that the oflieers and men of the garrison may have the 
honour they desesrve. Their duty was really severe, and, what was yet 
worse, they had not a safe place to rest in Avhen off duty, for there is not 
a bombproof lodgment in garrison, except the grand magazine and the 
casemate under the nabob’s bastion, wdiere the sick and wounded lay. 
Nevertheless there was a universal cheerfulness from the beginning to 
the end, and (what M. Lally so much expected) a capitulation never en¬ 
tered, I believe, into the liead of any one man in the garrison.’ (Life of 
Clivef ii. 48.) 
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dealt out invectives against all from whom lie looked 
for co-operation, and wlieii the conflict was over the 
true causes ol* the extinction of the Frencli power were 
] )St siglit of in mutual recriminatiojj. It has been 
pointed out iJjat the naval superiority of tJic English, 
and tJieir i-csources in l>engal, enaUcid tliem to hold the 
balaiice for near a twelvemonth against the superior 
armament ol* France. From tliis lime it inclined in 
their favour. Lally, in liis invectives against De Lcyrit, 
])Ussy, and l)’A(*bc, on wliom he attempted to fasten 
tlie odiinn of these disasters, makes oidy a (uisual allusion 
to tJui scajitiuess of tlie reini'orcements lie received from 
home. Tlie great enterprise seems to have been 
abandoned by the f^rencii Government almost from the 
commenceimait, and tlie unrortunate commander liad 
to struggle on for two more years with a force that 
was gradually diminishing in strejigtli, and that force 
impaired and discaintentcd by severe reverses. Tlie 
energy with which he l*ought against these odds would 
dc\serv"e all honour, were not liis soldierly qualities 
marred by a suspicious nature and ungovernable temper. 

Tlie failure before Ma<lras Avas followed by a new 
disastei* in the mn'th. (kdoncl Forde, after his victoiy 
on Iteccmber o, advanced on Masulipatam in the hoj)e 
of attacking the place before the Fh*ench could recovei* 
from the blow of their late defeat; but liis action was 
})ara]ys(id by the hesitation of* his only ally, the Ihlja 
Anunderaz, who returned to the liills that skirt the 
province, and seemed to await the issue of events in 
the south. The credit of the English was shaken by 
the struggle that was going on at Madras, and in the 
meantime Salabat Jang, after his abandonment by 
Bussy, feeling himself unable to coerce his brothers 
without the assistance of tlie French, determined to cast 
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__ .to the Krisliuii. Here he was joined by liis brother 

Hasiilat elan^. The subahdar now summoned Anun- 
(leraz and the zemindars who liad joined tlic English 
to repair to his sfeindard; this excited the liveliest 
alarm in the mind of the raja., but at length ilm prin(‘e, 
((‘(hng himself coni])clled to tahe a line, decided to join 
th(‘ Ihiglish, and, after a d(hay of fifty days, tcTins w(^rc 
arranged, by the intervention of Mr. Andrews, the 
n^presentative of tlie Conjpany at Ab’zaga])atan), and 
(loloiKil Eorde was enabled to inahe his long-delayed 
attack on Masnlij)atani. 

Tlie ])ositioii of f'orde ivas now critical. The poiver 
under (kmflans exceeded liis own, and his movements 
wej’(' threatened by a small force of 200 French and 
2,000 sepoys, detached to maintain the coinimmicatio]i 
with the south, and by the army of the subahdar. 
To retreat was iinj)ossible, so he decidcnl to press the 
A.D, 1759 . atta(‘h with vigour. On March (J, when the English 
force apjieared before the ])la(*e, it was cheered by the 
intelligence that readied t]j(‘m that Tally had raised the 
siege of Madias. 

The fort of Masulipatam stands on a morass at a 
dis1anc(‘ of more than a mile from the town, with which 
it is connected by a causeway. The defences were 
modernised by the Frencli and consisted of irregular 
liastions with a ivet ditch, but no glacis nor outworks. 
The English force took uj) its position on some sand 
hills, from which they were separated from the works 
by the morass, and here they planted their batteries. 
They received support from the Hlarwich,’ a Company’s 
shi[), which lent them guns and men, and were able, 
owing to the absence of any glacis or outworks, to 
commence a fire at some distance from the wall. This 
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wan the OEly advantage they posscjssed, for the garrison 
was suj)erior in tlie nnniher of the Europeans and 
strong in artillery, and two armies Avere inoNung to its 
succour. 

So des|)erat(i did the undertaking appear, tJiat the 
whole of Europeans turned out on March 19, and 
tlireatened to marcli away unless they received the prize 
money alrtiady due to them, and were assured of the 
whole booty in case of tin', fall of the ]>lace. Forde had 
no money, l)ut satisfied tln'in with promises to 2 )aytheni 
their ]>rize money out o(‘the first he should r(‘e('ive, and t(/ 
soli(ut the Company, in consideration of their services, to 
give up the whole of Avhat might he taken in Masuli- 
patam. Upon this they returned to their duty. For 
ten days a. hot fire Avas maintained from their batteries 
against tln^ eastern front, and the breaches w(‘re d(^clar(‘d 
to be practicable, but the ainmunition Avas noAv neai*ly 
exhausted and the reli(‘ving forces wer(i at hand. The 
riija iigain faltered, and threateiKHl to abandon his ally. 
T>ut Forde was a man of resolution, .and in these 
desperate straits he took a resolve the apparent rasimess 
of which contrilmted to his success. 

The little force Avas di\'ided into four parties, three 
of Avhich assaulted the breaches on the east, while a 
false attack Avas made on the soutli-west, wIktc the Avail 
Avas ])rotccted by a (juagmire Avhicli had been tried by 
tAVo British officers on the preAuous night, .and found 
to be passable^. Another false attack wais made by the 
raja’s troops along the causeway that connected the fort 
Avith thetoAAui. The attack was made at midnight; the 
garrison g.athered on the breaclies, but made a feeble 
defence, .and every bastion was carried in succession. 
Conflans, confused at the suddenness and boldness of 
the attack, surrendered at discretion. The prisoners 
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consisted of 500 Europeans and 2,537 coolies, topasses, 
and sepoys. A liundrcd and twenty pieces of cannon, and 
abundance of stores, were tiie prize of the conquerors. 

The assault took place on the night of April 7. On 
the 15th two Jh'ench vessels apjjcared before the place 
AN'ith 300 troo])s, Avliom Lally had desj)atched on receipt 
of the tidings of the sk;ge, but finding the fort in 
])ossession of the enemy tlx^y sailed away. Greater 
events followed this double success. Salabat Jang 
Avas within fifteen miles of the coast, and made some 
<lemonst]’ation Avith his Maratta auxiliaries up to the 
walls of tlie fort, but Eorde, embarrassed as lie Avas 
wdth the number of prison(‘rs, held a bold countenance, 
and tlie Mogul judnee, finding his old allies crushed, 
ohered to come to terms with the poAAXir that AA^as now 
in the ascendant. 

Tlie intelligence from Heidenibad quickened his 
resolve. Ilis brother, Nizam Ali, Avas apjiroaching the 
cai)ital AAitli a large force, and as he felt it inqiossible to 
liold his ground without European auxiliaries, and the 
French having elisappeared from the northern province, 
what AA^as more natural than that he should ally himself 
Avith the victor? Colonel Forde was received in his 
cam}) with honour, and a treaty was noAV arranged by 
Avhich he assigned territory amounting to four lacs, 
and bound himself to aid in driving the remaining 
h'rench troops across the Krishna. Such Avas the com¬ 
mencement of the long alliance of the British Avith the 
Nizarn of the Deckan. 

WJiile these important CA^ents took place in the 
north, the Avar dragged on languidly in the Carnatic. 
After a campaign of 100 days which followed the siege 
of Madras, during which 8,000 or 10,000 men were in 
arms, not five were killed. The princi})al object of 
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both skies, as Orine observes, was to protect their re¬ 
spective territories, aiul not to risk an engagement 
without a pros])ect of [)ositive advantage. To such 
straits were tlic French driven that Lally had recourse 
to ])rivate contril)utions to meet some im])ortunatc 
demands of liis troops, an cx])edicnt to Avliich he had 
recourse again and again. Uc claims credit at this 
time for raising no less tlian 312,000 livres ])y fines 
on the aircnts of members of council, who were accused 
of malversation in dealing with the rents of the Com- 
pany.^ 

Now for the (irsf time signs wei*e manif(*st of dis¬ 
affection in the F]*eiich forces, vvliich latcT on assumed 
the most malignant form. Overtures reached the 
Enu'lish from the o’arrison of Arcot, which (‘onsisted of 
sixty Europeans and six com])anies of sepoys, ofl'ering 
to deliver up the fort for jnoney. This was followed 
by similar ofl‘ers from the Killadars of ( ovrepack and 
Timery. In each of these* cases the proposal came from 
the native ])ortion of the force ; but in August I^ally’s 
own regiment, with the exception of the sergeants, 
corporals, and fifty of the soldi(*rs, mutinied and 
marched out of the fort of Chitta])et, declaring that th(*y 
would not return to their colours until they received 
their [)ay, noAV many months in arrear. Their officers, 
by advancing their own money and ])ledging their 
honour for morci, brought them back, with the exception 
of thirty, avIio dis])crsed about the country ; but this 
defection, Avhich it Avas impossible to Ausit Avith serious 
punishment, shook the discipline of the whole army, 
and thcre^sult was soon to be displayed.^ 

The long-cxj)ectcd fleet which Avas to bring rcin- 

Tableau Historique dc VETpedition d.e PTude, p. 21. 

Orme, ii. 501, 507. 
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Septem¬ 

ber, 

A.D. 1759. 


forcenieiits in ihoh and supplies, and to restore the 
broken fortunes of the f^rcncli, was now at hand. Comte 
D’Ache, who liad left the coast in Scjiteniber of the 
previous year, returned Avith el(‘ven sail of the line, 
numerically su])crior to the Jhiglish fleet under Pococke. 
It appears from I)’Ache’s narrative, that the French 
fleet, on arriving; at. the Isle of France in Septembei* 
1759, found in the port a reinforcement of three men- 
of-war under M. d’Kituille, besides several of the Frencii 
Company’s ships. The force under liis command, 
amounting to morc^. than 5,000 men, now ])roved an 
eniliarrassnieiit, and, as tliey could not be supplied in 
the isle, more than lialf tlie force was detached to the 
Isle of Pourbon and tlie Ca])e of (iood Hope to make 
2 )urcliases. This Avas eftected at a great c'ost, and in the 
meantime some of the Com])any’s ships Averc (icpiippinl 
and fully armed. At length the fleet, I'ormidable in 
numbers and superior to the English in artillery, made* 
sail for India, and was not long in encountering the 
English und(T Pococke. The engagement Avhieh fol- 
loAved was one of those indecisiAT affairs Avhich charac¬ 
terised the naval history of this ])eriod. The English 
fleet had the advantage of the wind and commenced the 
attack, and the engagement became general along the line, 
but as vessels on either side suffered in their lagging or 
took fire, tJiey dropped out of the line. After two hours 
of cautious warfiire, ])’A(*he Avas wounded, his captain 
killed, and the offi(*er in command Avore his shi[) to join 
those Avhich had fallen astern. The remaining ships 
accepted this moATinent as a, signal of retreat, left the 
line of battle, and Avere soon all out of gunshot. None 
of the English ships after the action could set half tlieir 
sails, and the French fleet, two days after the engagement, 
anchored in the roads of Pondicherry. 
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Tl)e rcinforceinent.s that this great anuauient brought chap. 
with them ainoimted to only 180 men, and the treasure 
to something morct than 400,000 livr(*.s in dollars. Some Scptem- 
diamonds, wliicli liad been taken frojii an Englisli ship, a.d. 1759 . 
valued at 400,000 livres, were added to this su])ply.^ 

The disa|)pointnient was great in tlie eolony, and it 
broke into consterjiation when they found tlie fleet pre¬ 
paring for immediate dej)arture. A puldie meeting was 
held, and atbaided by the oflicials and inhabitants of 
Pondieherry. They remonstrat(‘xl in the strongest terms 
against the projaiscnl desertion, invoh ing, as they be¬ 
lieved, th(‘ ruin of tlie Freneh settlement. In the pro¬ 
test whieli was drawn np, D’Aehe was ludd r(*sponsible 
for its loss, and a tlnvat was held out of addr(*ssing 
an imnu‘diate eomjilaint to the King and the ministry. 

Alarmed at this resolution, D’Aehe consented to land 
some of the f)r(‘e, consisting of 400 CaflVes and 500 
Ihiropeans, but adhered to his resolution of leaving the 
coast. 

Whether more could have been effected seems doubt¬ 
ful. Thekhiglish fleet confronted their 0 [)ponents while 
they lay off Pondicherry, and although the latter got 
under way, no engagement ensued. ()rme says the 
English fleet was driven by the current to the north ; 
the French admiral says he was becalmed. Neither of 
ttiem was eager for an encounter, and in the state of 
their vessels this is not sui’pidsing. So straitened were 
the French at Pondicherry that they could neither supply 
provisions for the fleet nor the means of refit ; and their 
cordage and timber had been largely used up by the 
artillery ; and so D’Ache bore away to the distant isles 
in the Indian Ocean.*’ 


’ Lally, Mhuoire, iVc., p. 128. 

- This is D’Ache’s statumciit (Mcmoiic, p, 20). His defence of his 
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A.D. 1751). 


If Ljilly ever entertained any hopes of bringing liis 
enterprise to a successful issue, they Avere now dashed 
for ever ; and lie not unreasonably refers, in his subse¬ 
quent defeiK'e, to the act of D’Ache as giAung a final 
bloAV to his policy. From this time the coast Avas 
oecu])ied by the fleet of the fhiglish, and the prospect 
of any material relief from France was cut off. 

The moral ehect of the departure ol‘ the fleet now 
manifest(Hl itself in a most alarming form. Complaints 
AYcre openly made by the troops, avIiosc |)ay was more 
than a year in arr(‘ar, and tlK‘ offi(*(Ts coul<I not venture 
to check them, Ixicause they Avere incontestable. At 
length the attem])ts to punish some acts of insubordina¬ 
tion brought matters to a crisis. Within an hour the 
drums of the LorraiiKi regiment beat to arms, and in an 
instant every man was on the ])arade.‘^ The commis¬ 
sioned oflicers, and every sergeant except tAvo, Avere 
excluded, and the regiment marched to a neighbouring 
mountain, lately occupied by the English force. The 
tAvo other regiments, on hearing the drums of the 
r.orraine, also lieat to arms as if expecting an attack. 
A ])arty from the Lorraine Avas sent to confer with 
them, and invitcnl them to join in redressing their 
Avrongs. These Avords ran like fire ; a cry AA^as raiscnl 
to march; and in spite of the exhortations of their 
officers, Avho Avcrc d(isired to retire, they marched off 
Avitli scA'cnteen pieces of cannon, their bazar and 
market, to which they ajipointed the usual guard. On 

conduct during the campaign shows him to have been very irresolute ; 
but he may be credited in what he says of the want of preparation for a 
naval campaign, and the straits to which he was driven to refit his ships, 
for they had no port or magazines in the Eastern seas, except at the Isle 
of Franco. 

® Lally’s biographer says'that this w.as the tenth mutiny, but that the 
others were partial. 
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readiing the mountain of ^hln(le^vas]l, tJioy ap])ointe(l 
tlic sergeant-major of the grenadiers of [Ajrraine their 
eommander-in-(!]iief, and lie in turn a[)])ointed another 
sergeant his major-gema'al. and others of tlie rank and 
iile to tlie command of eomj)ani(‘.s, Avitli tli(‘ usual titl(‘s 
of (Commissioned officers. TIk^ most })erfec.‘t order was 
maintained. Tlie camp was pit(*hcd, and every detail 
of duty and discipline strictly observed. Some of their 
officers wen^ alloAved to enter the camp, but tlaw were 
foi’bidden to att(‘m[)t to e\(‘]*cis(‘ any autliority, and oii 
fc*ars being express(*d that tliey intcaided to go over 
to the en(*my, tlu^y pointed to tlieir guns, Avliich w(Te 
ranged in front of the cam]) in tlie direetkm from which 
the Ihiglisli a]’my migh1 be (^xp(ccted. 

Wh(‘n the news of 11 k‘ revolt iTaclu^d I^ojidicherry, 
a (‘ouncil was lield, and Lally advanced 10,000 ])agodas 
from his own chest, and his examj)l(‘ was IoIIowchI by 
memlxTs of the council, who sent their own plate to 
th(! mint. The alarm was so great that many of the 
inhabitants came forwiird with si mi hi r oilers, ^'is(a)unt 
Kuiiud was sent with full powers to treat with the 
mutiiKvrs, and after considej*able negotiatmn, which Avas 
at one time broken off by the violeiu^c of some of tluar 
number, they were induced to aece])t half‘ the ])ay due 
at once, Avith the ])romise of the rest in a month, and a 
free ])ardon for the past. The army then march(‘d back 
to ^h^ldewash undcu* their old officers, where the even¬ 
ing was ])assed in daiujes and merriment as after sonuj 
signal su(!cess,^ 

So comj)lete a trium])li confirmed the mutineers in 
their l)elief that Lally had ])urpos(^ly withluhl the money 
he had recei\ ed ])y the fleet, and he had hencedbrth to 
experience the alienation of the army in addition to that 
' Ormo, ii. 528. 
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of the civil and military authorities of Pondicherry. 
His differences with the latter now broke out afresh, 
owiiifif to the unfortunate action of the home wvern- 
ment. His early successes liad made them sanguine 
of future triumphs, and the despatclies wliich reached 
Pondicherry from the Com])any and ministers, compli¬ 
mented him on tlie fall of Cuddalore, Port St. David, 
and Devi-Cottah, whicli, they added, ‘ will render for 
ever memorable your arrival at Pondicherry.^ Thc}^ 
added some instructions to cany on his inquiries into 
the state of the Com])any’s affairs, to which they had 
attached so imich impoiianee on his appointment to 
the command. 

The confusion which reined in the finances of these 

o 

settlemc^nts had already led to the a])pointment of a 
s])ecial commission charged with the control ov(t the 
territorial revenues and the disbursement of funds 
required for the war. Monsieur Clouet, who was 
charged w'itli this duty, after passing several months 
at Po]idi(?herrv, gave up the attempt in despair and 
quitted the settlement. The Com})any in their despatch 
charged the council with refusing to give the informa¬ 
tion M. Clouet required, and evading the inquiry. 
They now ordered liim to return, and charged Daily 
with (he task of inquiring into the Avhole administration 
of the Com])any, and tracing the origin of wliat tliey ]n*o- 
nounced to be abuses without number. Reference was 
specially made to the collection of the revenues of ceded 
districts and the system of renting, regarding which 
little information, and that of an unsatisfactory kind, 
had reached France.^ 

A more unfortunate ap])ointment could not have 
l)ecn made to carry out such an inquiry, even if Dally 

'' Memoire pour le Comte dp Lolly, Pieces Juslificatives, pp. 21, 28. 
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had been supported by colltatrues fauiiliar witli details 
of Indian administration. Cliarged as he was with the 
c;onduct of a war, and brf)ken in health and worn 
with anxiety, it remained a dead letter, and only served 
to ])oint the sarcasjiis lie addressed to those Avith whom 
he was henceforth in constant collision. 

Well might Voltaii'c say, referring to these instruc¬ 
tions, that liad Lally been the mildest of men he must 
have been hated. This unfortunate steji on the [lart of 
the authorities at home rendered co-ojieration next to 
inptossible, and contributed to the downward course of 
subsequent e\'ents. 

The same despatches in\x*sted Bussy AAuth the rank 
of second in command, and fora time brought these two 
generals into some accord. Lally made advances to his 
colleague, but tlieir aucavs Avere discordant, ami in the 
conferences Avhich folloAved, Bussy reverted to his old 
vicAvs of reviving the alliance Avith the \'icei’oy of 
lleiilerahild. 

After the fall of Masuli|»at:im Salahat tiang hastened 
back to tlie capital, and came to terms Avith his brother 
Nizam Ali, Avho Avas reinstated in his high office. The 
younger brother, Basalut dang, alarmed at this combi¬ 
nation, made oiien advances to the French, and marched 
soutliAvard accompanied by the small French force of 200 
Europeans and 2,000 sepo 3 ’S, that had been dignified Avith 
the name of the arm}^ of observation. Buss^’ urged Ball}' 
to enter into alliance Avith the Viceroy, and in the 
straitened state of the French fortunes Lallj^ made no 
objection. A meeting took jdace betAveen Bussy and 
Basalut Jang in the neighbourhood of Cuddapa, about 
100 miles distant in a direct line north of Arcot. 
But so loAv Avas the reputation of the French that the 
Mogul prince made it a condition of his alliance that the 
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French should surrcnrlcr to him Arcot and otlier 
possessions in tlie Carnatic, subject to tlie payment 
of onc-tliird of the revenues, assist liim iii his war 
witli his hrotlier, and tliat after tlie ])eace lie sliould b(‘ 
placed in ])ossession of the whole Carnatic. As a climax, 
Fussy was to advance four lacs of ru])ecs for the ])ayment 
of the troo])S.^ These ])ro])osals rendered all negotiation 
impossible, and Fussy returned to the Carnatic to meet 
the taunts of his commanding officer, and their estrange- 
ineiit was greater tlian ever. 

While these diilieiilties g<athere<l round the FreJich 
colony, theallairfi of their rivals continued to iin])rove 
monthly. In the month of March the resources of the 
English had been so much straitened that the T’resi- 
dency, wIkui pressed hy (lolonel Fordc to send rein¬ 
forcements of men and money, inclined to bring their 
troops into cantoninents and semi 200 men to the force 
before Masulipatam. From this tluy were dissuadeil 
hy Lawrence, who, while satisfied of the imprudence of 
attaeking the Fnmeh in the threatening position they 
occupied at Coujeveram, was eipially persuaded of the 
danger of retreating before them. 'I'he army was kept 
in the (ie.ld. Having given this counsel, laiwrencc, 
whose health was much impaired, resigned the command 
of the army and returned to J^ngland.’^ In the latttT 

® Memoire pour le Sieur de Bussy. Lettres, p. 144. 

' Since these pa^es were in type I have found among Mr. Elphinstone’s 
papers tlie following fragment on the close of the career of Lawrence : — 

‘ Lawrence now went home, worn out by ill-health and long and severe 
service. In addition to his many honours he went hf>me poor ; there 
was then no provision for retired ofticers, and the Court of Directors, who 
but for him would have seen the Company end its career at Trichinopoly, 
voted him a pension of 500^. Clive, in gratitude to his old commander, 
had previously begged his acceptance of an annuity of the same amount 
from his ])rivate fortune. The Court of Directors wfiuld have betui liberal 
in rewarding a captain who liad saved one of tlndr merchant ships, but 
they were incapable of appreciating the merits of soldiers or statesmen.’ 
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part of fliinc tln'oo vessels reached Madras from Eimland chap. 

with 200 recruits for tlie Couipaiiy’s r(*‘;Minoiit, and _ 

brijigini;’ the Avelconie intelligence tliat the S-lth regi¬ 
ment in tlie King’s service, consisting of 1,000 men, 

Avould arrive sliortly on th(i coast. (\)!oncl Coote, in 
command of tlie rc^giinent, was aj)])oint(‘d to tlic^ command 
ill liengal, hut with jiermission to sto[) and serve on the 
coast of Coromandel if his services were required. Tlie 
satisfaction arising from this intelligence Avas danqied 
liy tlie information that accompanied it, that no more 
treasurci Avould he sent till the following year. The 
Avealth of Bciiigal, it Avas assumed, would sujqily the 
AA^ants of the other Ih'csidencies. 

The expected reinforcements did not reach Madras 
till the lollowing October, A\dien 200 men Avere detached 
to Bengal, and Coote took the command of the force on 
tlie (*oast. This distinguished commander, who had 
served under Clive in ids campaign against Suraj-u- 
Doula, Avas an able and Avary Avarrioi*, and soon earned 
the contidence of the troops Avho served under him. 

His lirst act Avas to call a council of Avar at (Jonjeveram, 

Avhere th(^ largest jiortiori of the troo])S Avere in canton¬ 
ments. The utmost harmony preAailed, and it Avas 
determined to strike a bloAV at VandcAvash. 

Tlie fort of VaudcAvasli, on AAdiich turned the chief 
interest of the campaign, aaiis about eipiidistant from 
Madras and Ikmdiclierry, and commanded a rich extent 
of country on llie Paliar, and Avas, Avith the (ixcejition 
of Arcot, the most important place in the oiaaijiation of 
the French in the Carnatic. 

It had been attacked by the English in 1757, but 
AAdien the Fren(*]i concentrated their force ra|)idly for its 
relief the siege AA^as abandoned. A more determined 
attack was made in Seidcmber of the year 17b9. Tiie 
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enterprise liad been meditated for some time by the 
antliorit ios of Madras, wbo collected a fiirce for the pur¬ 
pose. It was sus])ended when they beai’d of the arrival 
of the French reinforcements. Major Broreton, however, 
Avlio Avas in command, on hearing of the expected arrival 
of Coote, Avould brook no delay and insisted on carrying 
out the entcr[)rise, from Avhich he expected to aaoh 
laurels before he could he superseded ; and the Presi¬ 
dency ga\'e AA'ay. 

'file assault was made at night by two columns, which 
ad\^anced from the south and west. Tlie pettahs were 
entered .and traversed, and an irntgular conflict ensued, 
hut as the Frencli rallied ra]»idly and Avere Avell su])- 
ported ])y artillery, the adviince Avas checked and tlie 
column AA’hich madii the attach on the Avest parted from 
their commander .and Icecaine confused ; and as the day 
Imtke th.at from tlie south bore tlie brunt of the light. 
The French adwanced their artillery into the streets 
and took the Fnglish in flank, and a retreat was then 
ordered. Ujion this a grenadica' company in jiassing 
through the gatCAvay quickened their ])ace .and began 
to run. Major Calliaud, Avho was at hand, instead of 
calling to them, rajiidly ran ji.ast and .sto])])ed short 
before tluiin, crying halt. The instinct of discijdine 
prevailed, and they formed again and folloAved him into 
the pettah. It was too late, hoAvever, to rally the troo])S 
for a new attack. They Avere dr<aAvn otf in good order, 
and no attempt Avas made by the enemy to pursue them. 

This gallant attack, and the skill Avith which the 
force was,drawn oft' in the face of a ])owerful artillery, is 
said by Orme to haA^e increased rather than diminished 
the confidence of the anny, hut the \dctory remained 
Avith the French, and when the ncAvs reached Pondi- 
clierry Lally Avas so elated that he ordered a salute to 
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be fired in celebration of the victory. It Avas his last chap. 

*1 XI 

success, and was followed by new disasters. ' 

VandcwasJi was now to l)e attacked again, and at 
last Avitli success. The urgent wants of the French 
compelled them to scatter their forces Avith a view to 
maintenance and for the collection of their revenues. 

An expedition Avas organised to the neigh])ourhood of 
Trichino])oly for the protection of some territory from 
Avhich they derived a considerable revenue. This led 
to a strong remonstrance from the council of Pondi¬ 
cherry, and formed one of the most severe charges 
brought against Lally at the close of the Avar. lie jus¬ 
tified liimself in his defence on the plea of necessity, and 
added that one of his objects Avas to remove to a distance 
the battalion of India, Avhich he accused of taking a 
lending part in the recent mutinies.^ Such were the 
difl[i(*uhies of his ])Osition. He relied at the time on 
being joined b}^ the army of Basalut dang, l)ut we have 
seen that this resource failed him, and the garrisons 
of several forts Avere weakened to maintain a shoAV 
of force in the field, and Vandewash was defended 
only by a small force of less than 100 Europeans and 
about the same numlier of se])oys, besides the iiatiA^e 
garrison under the killadar. Coote moA'ed against 
Arcot Avhihi Brereton ])ro(veded Avith a strongs detach- a.d. 1759. 
meiit against Vandewash, and the following day. No- • 

vember 21 ^ assaultc'd the pettah,^ AAdii(*h fell after a slight 
resistance. On the 29th a battery Avith tAA’o eighteen- 
pounders opened against the fort, and a breach Avas 
effected on the same day. Coote arrived Avith the 
remainder of the army, and the killadar offered to 

^ Memoirc^ &c., p. 472. 

Pettali, from the Tamil wortl JWai, the suburb of a fortrtss. It is 
often separately fortified.—Yule’s Glosstinj of Indian Terms. 
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_ " Tliis getting tlie Frencli soldiers ai)j)eared on the 

walls and offered to sHrr(*nder the fort. Coote, who was 
in tljc battery, ordei’ed a company of se[)oys to enter the 
breacli, aiid the ])lace was Avon. 

This suc'cess, in Avhieh not a man was killed on the 
side of the Ihiglish and only five Avoiinded, was followed 
by the capture of the fort of Carangoli, wliidi lay thirty- 
five miles to the south-west of Vandewash. The [)ettah 
was atta(*.ked on December 4, the battery o])en(‘d fire 
and brea(*lied tlie walls on the (>tli. Colonel OTvennedy, 
an ofti(!er of reputation in Lally’s regiment, refused all 
terms, and a hot fire was continued (or two moj*(^ davs, 
when there remained shot for only two more hours in 
the besiegers’ battery. A fiag of truc(^ a])peare(l un¬ 
expectedly on the walls, and ('oote, to whom time was 
of the highest importance, granted nearly all that was 
asked. The garrison, Avhicli consisted of one hundred 
Europeans besides sejKAs, marched out with their arms, 
colours flying and drums beating. 

These successes raised the reputation of the Fmglish 
army in the southern provinces, and theKing of Tanjore 
sent hoi’se and foot to the nabob at Trichino])oly. Lally 
became sensible of his error in detaching so large a f’orce 
to the southward, whi(*h nothing but the sternest neces- 
* sity could Ijave justified. He therefore sent orders to 

recall them all 'with the excejfiion of oOO liuropeaiis 
Avho were left in the j)agoda of Seringham. 

Janujiry, Xhe French force was at this tiuie concentrated in 

A.D. 1700. 

the luaghbourhood of Arcot, and the two armi(‘s re¬ 
mained facing each other for several weeks without 
either of the commanders venturing to strike a decisive 
blow. Coote’s hesitation was justified by the superiority 
of the encjiiv’s cavalry. Dally had better reasons for 
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avoiding an action in liis distrust of liis own troops, and 
lie was nioreovcr in ex])ectation of an early return of 
tlie f()rce under Moi*aein from the nortliern province. 

Both Ic^aders Avere during the interval in treaty for 
aid iroiu Maratta soldiers of fortune who Avere ready 
to sell tJieir services to the liighest bidder. I^ally offered 
t(;nns wliicli In-ought to his side a detachment of more 
tliaii 1,000 liorsc, and liis superiority in the field AA^as so 
estahlisJied that Bussy, aa'Ijo Avas advancing rapidly to 
join liim, ventured to offer him a piece of counsel which 
iniglit have averted tlje disaster that followed. lie urged 
him to engage in no more enterprises which Avould dhude 
liis for(‘(‘s, but keej) them concentrated on the l^iliar, 
detacliing the Marattas to lay AATiste the English districts, 
wIk^ji they would l^e reduced to the necessity of either 
giving battle under disadvantages, or retiring for sul)- 
sistence on (a)njeverani, Avhere tliey Avould he hemmed 
ill, and h^ave the French in coniniand of the neighbour¬ 
ing districts.^ 

The AA'isdoni of this advice is confirmed by Avhat Ave 
are told Ija^ Orme of the shilts to Avhich the English 
were now driven by the clouds of iiatiA'C horsemen that 
surroui]de<l their cam]) and cut off their su])plies, Avhile 
|)lenty ])oured into the enemy’s camp. It Avas enougli 
I’or Lally that this proposal came from Bussy, against 
whom his leelings Averc so embittered, and it Avas set 
aside. 

Lally decided on the ste]) Avliicli proved his ruin— 
tlie attenijit to recover Yandewasli. Here again the 
Avarning voi(*c of Bussy was raised, urging him to 
return to the policy he ado])tcd on his first arrival in 
India, and to concentrate his forces and occupy a position 

* Lettres de Messietirs dc Bussyy dc Lalhjy cl autres ; Letter of October 6, 

175a. 
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Jan. If), 
A.D. 1760. 


Jan. 22, 
A.D. 1760. 


between the enemy and Madras, whicli would force them 
to fight at a disadvantage, ])ut tlie advice was proffered 
in vain. The facilit}" with wliicli Coote had gained 
j)ossession of the place encouraged Lally in the belief 
that he would carry it before Coote could bring relief. 
The first dash was attended with success. Some hesi¬ 
tation was shown by the French troops when they 
approached the wall of the pettah, whereujion Lally rode 
up, and, calling for volunteers, ran forward to the ditch 
and mounted the wall, followed l)y tlie troo])s. The 
English wei’e driven out and batteries erected against 
the fort. Coote, aaIio had long ex])ected this movement, 
now [)repar(‘d for action. His measures were soon taken, 
A breach had been made on the 20th, and on thefolloAV- 
ing day Coote Avas at hand Avith liis cavalry to recon¬ 
noitre the position. Receiving a message from Shirlock, 
who was in command of the garrison, that a breach had 
l)een effected, he ordered the main body of the army to 
advance from Outramalorc, a distance of about fourteen 
miles. 

The mountain of Vandewash extends for about a 
league from the north-east to tlie south-Avest, the fort 
lying at a distance of about tAvo miles from tlie western 
extremity. The French attack Avas made on the south 
front by a portion of the army, and Avas covenid by the 
remainder, Avliich lay at three miles from the eastern end 
of the mountain, and at about two from the fort ; the 
left of its cani[) Avas protected by some tanks and en¬ 
closures. The ])lain was hard and dry, and admitted 
of the advance of the troops in ordcT of battle. After 
reconnoitring the position, Coote rode liack to his troops 
and announced his intention of leading the army to a 
general action ; this Avas recciv(‘d with acclamation, and 
the troops formed in line of battle. As this Avas followed 
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l)y no corros])on(ling movement in the French camp, 
Ooote decided on an operation wliicli seems hazardous in 
the face of so active an adversary. He drew his army off, 
coasting the mountain along some stony ground at its 
foot where the enemy’s cavalry could not act, with the 
object of forming afresh Avhen he arrived o])posite the 
fort, whence he coidd cither throAV ncAV troops into 
the fort or engage the enemy, supported on his flank 
by the fire of the fort. 

This skilful manoeuvre determined the action of the 
French general. The camp immediately beat to arms, 
and soon after the troo})s Avere seen issuing from the 
lines to take U]) their position on the field chosen by the 
liritish genei’al for the decisiA'e conflict. The accounts 
whitdi are ])resented to us of the relative strength of 
the two armies differ materially. According to Ornie, 
the French foive, independent of those in the trenches, 
consisted of 2,2o0 Knrojteans and ],3O0 sepoys. The 
English army consisted of 1,000 Euroj)ea)is and 2,100 
sepoys, besides native caAalry. Lally says [Mt'moire, 
(jv., ]). 470) that he had only 1,100 Euroj)eans against 
2,000 English. It is admitted by Ormethat the English 
had .1 siiperitu'ity in field artillery. 

While the tAvo lines Avere approaching, and before 
they Avere Avithin cannon shot, the French European 
caA^alry, taking a large sAveej) on the plain, came down 
on the left Aving of the English army. I'he British 
natiA C caA’alry attempted to wheel to meet this attack, 
fell into confusion, and left the British horse, only 
eighty in number, to bear the brunt of the attack. 
’The division of sc[)oys on the left being ordered to fall 
back in an angle, also got into confusion, but Caj»tain 
Barker brought tAvo guns to bear upon the approaching 
horsemen when they Avere Avithin point blank range ; 
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the quick firing of the guns brought down ten or fifteen 
men and liorses, and threw tlieni into such confusion 
tluit they went off in a gallop. 

This is the account of the affair as described by 
Orme, from, it may be presumed, eye-witnesses of \vliat 
occurred. It ajq^ears from Lally’s account that he 
headed the cliarge, and throws the blame oi* the failure 
on the regimental officers wdio refused to follow him, 
one of whom he suspended on the s])ot. The tro()])ers 
whom he harangued then advan(‘(‘d, but only for 150 
yards, when they were dis])crsed by tlie fire of one of 
the enemy's guns, leaving their general alone on the 
field.^ The result of the battle, he t^ays, would not 
have been doubtful if his Euro])ean cavalry had not 
refused to follow him in the charge of the enemy’s lell 
Aving, Avhich began to give way. In the same* spirit he 
taunted Hussy Avith being tlie only ])risoner made by the 
English. 

The English army lialted Avhile this attack aams 
repulsed, but now advanced to close with the enemy. 
Their aiTillery fire Avas better dirijcted than that of 
their adversaries, and the Lorraine regim(*nt on the 
Erencli right Avas much galled by it. Lally, Avho liad 
joined them, ordered them, Avith his usual impduosity, 
to close with their enemy. They advanced in column, and 
broke through the opposing Hritisli line ; l)Ut tlie rest 
fell on their flanks, a hand-to-hand (iiicounter ensued, and 
the Lorraine regiment Avas scattered and ran in disorder 
to regain the camp. This Avas folloAved by a scene of 
confusion on the left. The ex])losion of a tumbril in 
the entrenched tank bleAv up eighty men and drove the 

* Memoire pour le Comte de Lally, p. 103. Lally says in a previous 
page that none of the Maratta auxiliary horse left their canii) witli the 
exception of 40, and this is confirmed by Orme. This may explain the 
hesitation of the French cavalry. 
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survivors from the tank, who were followed by 400 
sepoys, who were in its rear. Coote instantly sent an 
aide-dc-(;amp to order Draper’s regiment to take pos¬ 
session of the entrenched camp before the enemy could 
recover from the confusion. Bussy was in command 
on tlic. left. After attempting in vain to rally the 
fugitives, he endeavoured to check tlic British advance 
with Lally’s regiment. Both French and Englisli 
accounts agree; that Bussy was ill-su])))orted, and as 
two ])iccos attaclu'd to Draper’s were brought to bear 
on the flank of Lally’s regiment, the men began to waver, 
and Hussy found himself with only twenty men, his horse 
was shot und(‘r him, and before he could extricate 
himself he was a prisoner. 

This (lceid(‘(l the battle. The Avings being broken, 
the ce'iifre f(‘ll back, but not in disorder, followed by 
the Knglish regiments, Avhich re-formed and entered the 
cnemv’s camji Avitlmut meeting any opposition. The 
French cavalry, oOO in number, alone prevented the 
victory being converted ijito a rout. When they saw 
the confusion, they formed in the rear of the camp and 
checked the English horse, Avho Avere too fcAV in number 
to venture an attack. The field-pieces in the retir of 
the cam]) assisted in covering the retreat, and the 
Avhole arm V moved otf. ])assingthe pettah of VandcAA'ash, 
Avhere thev Averc joiiu'd by the besieging troo])s from 
the treiiches, leaving twenty-four ])iecesof cannon in the 
lamils of the Ihiglish, besides eleven tumbrils of am¬ 
munition, t<‘nts, stores, and baggage. The loss of the 
French, including prisoners, aatis estimated by Orme at 
GOO Euroi)eans. 

In Lallv’s oAA'u account of the engagement the loss 
of liuropean troo])s is said to have heen ecjual on both 
sides. This is denied by Dnne, Avho git'es the English 
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loss in killed and wounded at 190, while the Frendi 
left 200 dead on the field besides lOO prisoners, chiefly 
wounded, who fell into the hands of the victors. The 
moral effect of the victory was incalculable, and the un¬ 
fortunate French general, with a demoralised army and at 
Avar with all around him, and deserted by his own Govern¬ 
ment, Avas unable hen(‘efoii:h to attem])t any o])crations 
in the field, and confined himself to taking uy) a defen¬ 
sive position at Valdore, within a mile of Pondicherry, 
from which he could keej) open his communications 
Avith the southern districts. 

It is contc'iided by Lally that the French resources 
were noAV so low that if Coote had followcnl u|) his 
success by moving on Pondicherry he would have 
become master of the y)lace in eiglit days, inasmuch as 
it did not contain a single magazine.^ One r(‘.c(*ives 
Avith some distrust statements ijitcnded to convey a 
charge that the council of Pondicherry, and not the 
general, Avas ansAverahle for the fall of the ])lace and the 
extinction of French ])owcr in the Deckan ; but there 
seems CA^ei’y reason to belicA’^e tliat no provision had 
been made for a si('g(‘, for the efforts of the French were 
directed during the seAXU'al months Avhich followed to 
collect suj)y)lies and y)rey)are fin* a struggle Avhicli Avas 
inevitable. 

The field Avas now o])en to Coote to strike successive 
blows at the Freiicli fortresses tlu’oughout the Carnatic. 
In the course of three months Chittaj)et, Arcot, Tri- 
nomali, Permacoil, Alamparvah, and Carical. A'aldorci, 
and Cuddalore fell into British hands. Of these Carical 

' Tableau historique de Verpedition de I'Indc, p. 32. The general says 
that he had for two years addressed orders and menaces to De Leyrit to 
form magazines. The same charge is retorted on Lally by the council, 
and forms one of the seven capital iiidjctments they framed against him. 
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alone, an important port on the coast, offered any spirited 
resistance. 

The sacrifice of these small garrisons, including 
several hundreds of European troops, increased, if pos¬ 
sible the odium with which Lally was regarded, though 
most unjustly, for had not the progress of the English 
armv been ck^laycd liy these operations, J’ondicherry 
would have been at once hemmed in and cut off from 
all su])])lios. In these desperate circumstances an un- 
ex]>ected ally a])pearcd in the field, and checked the 
progress of the English fin* a time. 

llei'der AH had in the preceding year acquired the 
whole ])owcr of tlu^ government of Mysore. Mahomed 
llelolv, his great-grandtiither, ivas a native of the J’un- 
jaiib, and settled in the Deekan as a fakir. He acquired 
some reiiutation for sanctity, and with it some ]>roperty. 
His deseendanis lieeamc successful soldiers, some of 
them taking service with the Haja of Mysore, llci'der’s 
ris{' was ra])id. He showed such ability and resources 
that he eclipsed or destroyed his ri\'als, aeipdred posses¬ 
sion of the powerful fortress of Dindigul, and aspired to 
a lead in the polities of the country. The occasion was 
afforded liy a mutiny of tlie troops of the Dalwai or 
regent, the raja’s uncle. Ilei'der used the authority of 
the raja to reduce that of the regent, and compelled 
him to retire to a Jiigi'r. The riija Avas noAv brought 
forward, but, being young and unequal to the burden 
of the government, the whole poAver fell into the hands 
of Heider Ali, Avho reudily entertained the o\*ertures 
made to him by Lally. Negotiations Avere opened 
through a Portuguese monk of the name of Noronha, 
titular Bisho]) of Halh’arnassus, aaHo had resided for 
many years in the south, and acquired some knowledge 
of the pffiitics of tlie country. A treaty Avas arranged, 
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l)y wliicli Hei'der Avas to supply a force of 2,000 horse 
and 4,000 sepoys Avitli artillery, to be subsidised by the 
French, and to liaA^e the iin])ortjint fortress ofThia^^ar 
made OA^er to him. Terms AA'ere also arrane'ed for the 
division of future acquisitions 1)y the allies. P>y tins 
treaty Ilei'der found enqdoyincnt for a Lirge force, and 
Avliat was at the time more imjmrtant, the ])ossession of 
a fort beyond the territory of ^Mysore, where he could 
store his treasure and find a refujj^e in case of any turn 
of fortune. He therefore engaged in the euterjirise with 
great alacrity. 

A force of 1,000 liorse and 200 sepoys arrived at 
Thiagar early in June, and began to j)ress on Kisnarao, 
the Maratta auxiliary of the English. They were joiiK'd 
after an interval by a French detaclnnent, and as tluw 
increased in number they began to sweej) tlie territory 
of the Nawab, and collected a large herd of cattle. 

Their first attempt to throw supjdies into the French 
camp was successful. The negotiation had been con¬ 
ducted with such secrecy that Coote received no intelli¬ 
gence of the alliance till the army was in motion, and 
lie had no force at hand to chec^k their advance. A 
mixed force under Major Moore of less than J,()()() imm, 
230 of whom were English, encountered the ^Mysore army 
near Trivadi, which lies vsouth-west of 1 Vindicluirry, and 
were repulsed Avith severe loss, and the convoy reached 
I\)ndicherry in safety. Anotlier convoy was collected 
at Jinji, but the English AA'ere uoav on the alert, and 
the French force at Pondicherry exjiericaiced great diffi¬ 
culty in keeping ojien the communication with their 
new allies. The marauding ])ortion of the Mysore 
army was very ac^tive, and the revenues of the Nawab 
were lost wherever these parties a])peared. ddie Frencli 
took u]) a position several miles from Pondicherry, to 
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rover the aetioii of their allies, hut avoided an encounter 
Avith the enemy. 

These plundering enterprises were attended with 
A ery moderate success, and the provisions collected Avere 
largely consumed hy the Mysore force Avho had joined the 
l^rench camp. Several months were consumed in this 
irregular Avarfare, in the course of Avhich an incident oc¬ 
curred which serves to illustrate the disordiT Avhich pre- 
A ailed at the head-quai*ters of the Freneli. The ill-feeling 
Avhicli had long prevailed Avas heiglitened, if p()ssi))le, hy 
tlie successive losses of the detached garrisons, and gave 
I'ise to charg(‘s of ineompetenee or treason, to which Lally 
retaliated, complaining to the council of the cahals and 
intrigues against which he found it impossihle to contend.*^ 

In this state of feeling an English squadron suddenly 
a])pearcd in the roads. There were only 600 European 
soldiers, invalids, in tlie town ; l)ut there were, in addi¬ 
tion, 500 lhir()p(‘an residents, a large number of whom 
AvcT’c the covenanted siTvants of the East India Coni- 
])any. Orders were given to parade the whoh^ number 
on the strand in vieAv of the squadron, hut a short time 
before^ the hour, tlu* servants of the Company proceeded 
in a body to tlu' court of the Government House and 
flatly refused to move, unless ordered to do so by the 
Governor and council. l)c Leyrit, to his credit, off'ered 
to place himself at their head, but the othcT coun¬ 
cillors declared that none were obliged to bear arjiis 
out of th('- walls of the town. Lally confined himself 
to arresting the tAvo spokesmen of the council and tAVo 
of the most forAvard of the mutineers, and after dis¬ 
arming and dismissing the rest, he went on Avith the 
review. Such was the temper in Avhich the French 

Letter of February a, 1700. Jicciu^U dcs IdircH Messrs, dc Leyrit 
ct dc LaUy^ p. 423. 
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colony Avere prepared to enter on tln'ir final struggle 
for existence.'"^ 

The toA^n of Pondiclieriy—tlie prize for wliicli tlic 
English were contending—lies about seATuity yards 
from the sea, and atrs defended by seA^eral 1o\a" bastions 
which commanded the I’oad. On the three sides to the 
land it was fortified by a wall and ranqiart, flanked by 
ele\ en bastions, and surrounded by a ditch and im])(Tfe(‘t 
glacis. At a distance of a mile from the Avails ran a 
hedge of large aloes and other thorny plants, intermix(‘d 
Avith })alm trees, forming a defence im|)enetrable to 
caA^alry. and of very difficult ])assage U) infantry. This 
enclosure began at tli(‘ north nc^ar the sea, and ran for 
fiAT mil(‘s and a half, till it joined the river Ariocopang 
at a ])oint a mil(‘ and a half from the sea. The river, 
Avhich has two arms enclosing an island, completed the 
barrier to the south. Five roads l(‘d from the town, and 
at each of the o[)enings in the lu^dge Avas l)uilt a re¬ 
doubt mounted Avith cannon. Eiyond tlie river Avas a 
fort of tJie same name, cajiable of holding a garrison of 
300 men. The area enclosed by the hedge comj)ris(Hl 
nearly se\'en square miles, and afforded pasture for a 
number of cattle.'^ 

The strength of the Avorks had been test(‘d by I lie 
English attack in 17*18,’'" and Lally Avas confident 
that with the aid of the Mysore troops he might k(!ep 
the Ihiglish at bay and secure the arrival of occasional 
convoys till ndieved by the Fremdi fleet. Five hundred 
Europeans were detaclied to secure the fortresses of 
Jinji and Thiagar, and keej) open their communica¬ 
tions. 

Their plans were frustrated hy the defection of the 


* Orrne; Memoirr povr le Comte de LdJbj, p. 140. 

Orme, i. 104; ii. 655. fSeo ante, p. 113. 
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Mysor(3 Tlio alliana^ was not very cordial froin 

tlic l)C<>’inHing. On the arrival of his ])rot]icr Miikduni 
Saliib at Pondielicrry lie l)(H*anie aware of tlie disunion 
tliat pj*(‘vail(‘(L Lally says tliat De L(*yi‘il disapproved of 
tlic convention, and warned Heid(*r Ali of tlie disfavour 
with wliichit wjis r(‘gard(‘d, adding tliat I.ally niiglit soon 
(‘xpect his recall ; whereupon the Mysore chic'f r(‘fused 
to take any ])art in the struggle until tlu^ signature of 
the (fovernor and council was added to tlie tr(*aty. 
He L(AT‘it lK‘ing thus ohlig<‘(l either to dismiss the auxi- 
liaries oi* support the ]n('asur(‘< of Lally, ivLictantly 
c()ns(‘nted to th(‘ latter alternative*, and tin* in(‘asur(‘s for 
jirovisioning the* town ])roceed(‘d. 

I)itfi(‘ulti(‘S, how(‘V(‘r, arose in Mysore* tvliich hi'ouglit 
that alliance* to a clo^e*. Wlie‘n Xlajor Sinilh, wlio 
e*onnnand(‘d at Trie*hino[>oly, he‘arel of tlie* arrival of 
the* IMysore* force in the* Larnatle, he* proposed to tlie 
r!()\'crnnie*iit ot‘ Madras to e*re*atc a dive‘r>ion hy invaeling 
Mvsore*. This me*! with its approval, and he* now ])re- 
paivd te) e*arrv this out with a forea* ceinsisting of 5t) 
Kurope*ans, witli twei guns anel fenir (‘olienais, 700 
se|)oys, dOO heirsc, anel 1,000 pe*()ns arnie^d with inatc*h- 
h)e’ks, elrawn from the* territory e)f the Nahoh of Tanjore. 
lie'sidcs the*se we*re* 0,000 eaileris fre>in the ne*ighhour- 
ing l\)Iig;irs, wlio joine*el in the* hojie* of plunder. 
With tliis nieithy fore*e* lie* aelvane'e‘el heilelly tei attae*k 
the fewt at Laiuir, within the territeiry e>f ^lysore, e>nly 
lifty niile*s from Lriehino])oly, and occupieel by a strong 
garrison eepial in number to the attacking fore^e, exclu¬ 
sive e)f the* coleris. rnde*r eaner ol‘ their lie^lel-jiieexxs 
they e*re)sse^el the rive*r em whiedi the [lettah is plae^eel, 
occupieel it, and from this a}>pre)ache*el te) within forty 
yarels e)f the feirt, anel theuice proceedeel by elouble sa[>, 
with earth and gabions on each side, to the edge of the 
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ditch and blew in the couiiter&carp. The hitter openi- 
tion, owing to the small number of Europeans, was 
te;lious, and seven days were einjdoyed in carrying the 
sjip ; but the success Avhich attended the advanci* 
alarmed the garrison, ivho saw their enemy approaching 
under cover to the foot of tlieir walls, and fearing the 
fort might be entered by the same means, they i)roi)osed 
terms. The Governor disavowed any j)articipation of 
tlie King of ]\Iysore Avith Heider Ali, whom he styled a 
rebel, and oUered to surrender the bastion attaekcMl, tlie 
rest of the English force remaining in the ])ettah, until 
orders arrived from Madras, with whom would rest the 
decision whether the fort should be surrendered. As 
one eighteen-pounder of the besiegers l)urst during the 
negotiation, Captain Smith accepted the tei*ms which 
])laeed llritish troops in a commanding position in the 
fortress, and his (*oiiduct re(*(*ived the a[)proval of tlie 
JVesidciKy, who were now satisfied that Ileidia* Ali 
and the King of Mysore Averi^ at variance, ordered 
Smith to hold possession, disavowing at the same tiim* 
any hostility to the. King. 

AVhilc this little cani])aign was in progress events 
occurred in Mysore whicli determined the alliance of* 
Jlejder Ali with the French. IFdaji Ihio, the general 
and regent of th(i Marattas, crossed the Kislimi early 
in the year to levy chout in the l)e(‘kan, and in the 
month of June appeared on tlie confines of Mysore. 
At this critical movement Heider Ali, as if })y disgust, 
resigned his ])ost of general and minister, in the full 
expectation that the approach of the Marattas woidd 
lead to his reinstatement in increased ])ower. Jlie 
artifice nearly jiroved fatal to him. He discovered that 
the Marattas had engagijd to seize his jierson, on which 
he mounted in the dead of night and fled Avith a hand- 
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ful of liorsciiien from tlio iieiglilxuirliood of Seriiigapatam, 
where lie was residing with his family in foneied secu¬ 
rity, and reached Thnigalore the next da}^, and having 
secured the garrison, he sent orders to his brother to 
quit the Carnatic a\ ithout delay and join liim at Banga¬ 
lore. Mukdum Sahib hesitated to sacrifice the prospects 
of plunder and of cessions of territory from the French 
alliance, and remain(‘d in the Carnatic till he received 
more perenqdory orders from his brotlier at the liegin- 
ning of September, Avlien he retired from the Caiaiatic 
with all his troops, restoring to his allies the fort of 
Thiagar. Such Avere the ups and doAvns of public life 
in India in those days. 

Lally now experienced a more serious defection than 
that of the usuiqier of ^Iysor(‘. The French squadron 
at th(‘ Isle of France encountered at th(‘ end of Januaiy 
a hurricane Avhich inflicted serious damage on the fleet, 
sAvept the island, and destroyed the magazines of grain. 
Months AV(Te employed in rejiairing the damages to 
shijis, and in their crijipled condition A cry little could 
be done to supply the fleet with the proAusions they 
usually ])rocured at the (\ipe or at IMadagascar. On 
flune 8 a vessel arrh^ed from France Avith intellig(‘iu*e 
that an expedition Avas being fitted out in Fngdand to 
attack these j)ossessions, and that a regiment Avould be 
sent from France for their defence. Tlu‘ scpiadron was 
ordered to remain there. 

The ncAVs of the storm reacdied Pondicherry in duly, 
Avith dul)ious assurances of the return of the squadron 
to the coast of Coromandel. Bally put little faith in 
these ])romises, and when he recei\^ed intelligence 
concerning the sup})osed attack on the Mauritius, 
he abandoned all hope of relief, though he concealed 
his opinion, and gaA^ out that the ships which had 
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left for Madagiiscar might {shortly be expected on 
the coast. 

Many montlis had ela[)sed i‘re the Ih'eiich had re¬ 
ceived any reinlbrcements. They were al)aiid()ned by 
llieir own Governin(‘nt and unable 1o form any alliance 
Avith any native powtT. Tudei* such disadvantag(^^, 
and at Avar with those around liim. Lally maintained a 
determined (rout to the attack of his besiegers, and com- 
])elle(l them to ri'sort to the slow proc(‘ss of a blockad(‘, 
jirotractiug his resistance for nearly a tw(^lvc‘nionth 
from th(‘ battle of‘ \ and(‘wash. 

The Iasi day of August brought to thi* Ihiglish 
camp the welcome intelligema* ot* tin* arrival on tlu; coast 
oi*six Company’s sliips, with <S<)0 in(*n draft(*d to r(*place 
the deticiencies in 1 )ra[>er’s and (’(K)t(‘'s regiments. The 
JJritish general now made piH'paralioiis ii)r an atta(‘k on 
Pondiclierrv. In this he rec(‘i\(*(l tlu* hearty co-ojiera- 
tioiiof Mr. Pigott. (lovernorol ..Madras, who r(*])r(‘sented 
in a memorial to Admiral St(*\'(ais th(‘necessity ol‘g(‘tting 
possession of the bound he(lge'’ audits redoubts without 
delay, and witli a \'iew to the coniphaion ol‘ tlie in\(‘st- 
ment oi‘ tlu* plac(‘, lie urged the attack on the I’ort of 
Ariocopang Avhich lies to the soutli." He ther(*fore 
jiressed tlie admiral to land all the marines of the ikvi 
to support the attack, and to remain on the coast through 
the apjiroacJiing stormy s(*ason tocom])l(‘te the blockad(‘. 
The admiral was loth to dejirivc* himself of themarin(‘s in 
case of tlie ajiproacli of the enemy’s sipiadroii, but readily 
acquiesced in the imj>ortance and benefit ol’ the service 

I use the name wliich is apjilied to tlio fence by Orme and other 
English writers. It is iiroperly the hedge of the ])ounds or limits of the 
French possessions, when they first establislied a factory on the coast. 
‘ Ce n’4tait d’abord (prim coniptoir entouiv' d’une forte haie d’acacias, do 
palmiers, de cocotiers, d’alocs; et on appelait cette ])lace la haie des 
limites.’ (Voltaire, Fraymevs sur Vlvde.) ^ See ante^ p. 113. 
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they Hiiglit render usliore, and landed tlie whole force at 
Cuddalore, amounting Avitli their officers to 42fl men. 

Five days later there arrived at Cuddalore three 
King’s shi])s with a convoy of several Coin])any’s ships, 
and an addition to the land forces of j)art (d a lligliland 
r(*ginicnt. Flie fleet before Fondi(!hcrry now amounted 
to sevente(‘n sail of* the line. 

Some dilfereiice ol‘ oj)inion existed Ijctween the two 
English commanders as to the point to which the tirst 
attack should be directed. Coote attached the first im¬ 
portance to the possession of the fort of Ariocopang 
which guard(‘(l the approach on the south, while 
Monson urged an immediate attack on the bound hedge, 
which with its redoubts covered the east and north 
fronts. 

Fla* jxTtiiiacily with which the latter ])re>sed his 
views caus(‘d .some* delay, and J^ally hearing of move¬ 
ments in the lK‘sieging cam[), and su.sj)ec‘ting that they 
intended to take the initiative, determined to be 
l)eforeliand with them, and marched boldly out to 
attack the enemy’s canij). The enterj)rise was well 
])lanne(b and the surju’ise wa> com})lete. 

'riK‘ l^b’cMich wei’c divid(*d into three columns, which 
advanced along two avenues that led from the west of 
the town. ()ne of the attacks, delivered against a 
redoubt on some c‘levat(Ml ground to the left of the 
Ihiglish ])ositi()n, was repulsed. AnotluT division 
])assed to the left, and carried a redoubt on a hillock in 
front of the Fmglish camp. A sharp encounter occurred 
at a retrenchment in the avenue to the left, but the 
jiromptitude with which Coote brought doAvn troops to 
defend the position cheeked the enemy, and the French 
officers, hearing nothing of the main attack on the left 
and rear of the Englisli camp, which had been repulsed, 
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drew off, and the enterprise collapsed. The failure 
was attributable to a mistake made by the column on 
the right, wliicli did not arrive at its appointed [)la(‘o 
till the otlier attemj)t had eitlier been repulsed or ceased 
—not an uncommon event in midniglit entcrjnnscs con¬ 
ducted by different forces under a common design—but 
it furnished Lally witli the means of making a sharp 
attack on the commander of tlie Coni])anyV troops wlio 
led the column. 

At this critical period a clumge took place in the 
command of the Ihiglisli troo[)s which is imperfectly 
explained. The ships ivhich last arrived brought com¬ 
missions from the War Office ])romoting Majors Brere- 
ton and Monson to th(‘ rank of lieutenant-colonels, with 
dates prior to that of Ooloiu*! (\)ote ; but they were 
ordered not to assert their commission whil(‘ he re¬ 
mained on the coast. The latter offi(‘er, liowever, 
rightly assumed that it was inte]id(‘d to remove liim to 
his original command in Ihmgal, and decided on de¬ 
livering over the command at om*e to Monson, notifying 
his intention to jiroceed with his whole r(‘giment t(^ 
licngal. Tlie President remonstrat(*(l against this, and 
Monson declared that if this part of the force w(Te with¬ 
drawn, he must abandon the sic^gi*. (.'oote, thus appealed 
to, consented to their remaining, and himself left for 
Madras. 

Coote’s supersession did not last long. Monson, on 
taking the command, seized on the ojiportiinity to de¬ 
liver the attack on the bound hedge which he had lately 
]>ressed ineffectually on his su])erior in command. The 
redoubts which covered the line of defence guarded the 
avenues which led to the town from the west, and were 
held by the ])rinci])al jiart of the French fon^e, some of 
which was advanced to the villager ol‘ Oulgarry which 
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lay between tlie Ledge and tlie Englisli camp, but the 
numbers were unequal to the defence of such a position, 
and it was not conducted with vi<xour. 

The English force was divided into two brigades ; 
that to the left, which was commanded by Monson, had 
to take a large circuit through some rising ground, and 
fill on tin; (jxtreme right of the French jiositiorn The 
right attack, which was commanded hy ^lajor Joseph 
Smith, the senior officer of the Coiiq^any’s troops, ad- 
N'anced direct from the Jhiglish camp on tlie village of 
Oulgany. A sharp encounter took place at this post, 
which Avas defi'iided liy an entrenchment. This work 
Avas stormed by two companies of the attack, and the 
main body ])assing to the left through some gardens 
caiiK* on th(‘ force in the Aullage Avhich noAV (qiened fire 
from the field-guns. The IhigHsh guns Avere drawn 
out to re])ly, but ^lajor Smith, who enjoyed the confi¬ 
dence of his men, ordered an instant atta(*k, and the 
enemy who AA'cre disjiirited by tlie loss of the entreneh- 
ment, offered only a slender resistance and were driA^en 
out of the Aullage. 

A scene of confusion noAv arose similar to that 
Avhicli had niarivd the French attack and nearly proAxnl 
fiital to the enterprise. The left attack wandered 
among the sand-hills, and the officer who led to the 
right also lost his AA’ay and sent back to Monson for 
instructions. AVhen day broke Afonson found his 
troo})s in disorder, but })ushing boldly on through 
ground broken by enclosures, he came suddenly on the 
redoubt and received the fire from a twenty-four pounder 
Avhi(?h killed eleven of the assailants and Avounded 
tAventy-six, among AAdiom Avas IVIonson himself, whose 
leg AA^as broken in two places. This did not check the 
advance of the grenadiers, wliomade their Avay through 
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_1_ . and those who defended the hedge, which wiis attacked 

at the same time, abandoned their posts also, and hurried 
in disorder to gain the glacis. 

Meanwhile Monson’s rearguard, which liad lost its 
way, advanced between tlie two attacks, and its sudden 
a|) 2 )earance ecpially startled both friend and fot‘. 

Major Smith, who commanded the left attack, sent 
messenger after messenger to discover who they were, 
but the French Avho were in advanc(‘ of the hedge 
lost lieart and returned to the redoubt, into wliich they 
were followed l)y Major Smitli with such vigour tliat 
tlie Ihiglish passed tlie liedgc^ and the garrison of the 
redoubts returned to the town. 

On tlie ensuing night the enemy made a vigorous 
attack on the Jorts wliich the}’ had abandoned, the 
gorges of wliich were ojien to the town, but thiy were 
defended with resolution, and the attacking ]>arty was 
too small to make an impression. 

Sept, n. The judgment with which the enterjirise was 
jdanned was contirnied by the aban<lonment ol‘ the 
Ariocojiang ibrt. Two days after the fall of the 
western rt^doubts, the IT'cnch retreated from the south 
side, and as they were leaving it they sjirang a mine 
whicli blew in the bastions to the west, and laid the 
• whole jilace open. 

A\ hen the news of these successes rea(*hed Madras, 
Coote Avas still on the coast, and as Monson Avas 
disabled by his wound, Coote Avas urged by the Presi¬ 
dent to assume the command, lie accordingly returned 
to the camp Ijefore Pondicherry on September 20, and 
Ibllowed up the attack which Monson had initiated 
Avith such vigour that in the course of ten days the 
enemy Avere driven out of the two r;:doubts that 
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rcHuiiiied in tlieir possession, and tlie bound liedge Avas 
converted from a line of defence to one of investment, 
Avliich effectually closed the approach on the land side, 

( xcept where a small island in the Ariocopang river 
kept open the comiminication Avith tlie south. 

The lasL redoul^t was carried on September 27. 
Tlie rainv season was drawinu’ to a close, and the 
besiegers, distrusting tlie results of a blockade, Avhich 
might at any time be terminated by tlie return of the 
Heel, decided on taking adA'aiitage of the change of 
season to press the siege with vigour. Battering guns 
and ammunition were brought from Madras ; a battery 
was formed on tlu‘ north-east angle of the Avorks, and 
opened fire on Xo\ember JO. Some more batteries 
w(‘re eom[)l(‘ted at tlui lieginning of l)(‘eember, l>ut the 
work of landing >tores was slow, and th(^ tire was 
inctfeelive. fh-injiient attempts were mad(‘ liy the rreiich 
to kee]) open tlu‘ communication with Thiagaraiid dinji, 
u1k*i*(* the garrisons were a(*ti\e in collecting provisions, 
and freijuently >kii’mi>hing with the Ihiglish force in 
the field. 

Their (*fforts were ^u]^jK)rted by three French shi]>s, 
which lay uiuler the command of* the guns of Pondi¬ 
cherry. Two of tlu*m, how ever, w ere cut out by the boats 
of the Fnglish fleet ; a spirited enterjirise in wdiich 2(> 
boats with UfO imai W(‘r(‘ engaged, and carried off the 
shi[)s in sjiite of a heavy fire f'rom the French batteries. 

As the resources of the garris(Ui became more limited 
signs of tlu* straits to which the garrison were reduced 
became I’mjueiil. At llie begiim'mg’ of November an 
attempt was made to force tlie Ei»glisb lines by a 
detaeliment wliieli was sent to reinforce the troops in 
the field; but tliey were intercepted and driven back. 
Lider in the month, about fifty horse, the remains of tlie 
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cavalry, for wlioni no forage could be found, were sup¬ 
plied witli picked riders, and thrown across the river, 
and the men were ordered to make their way to Thiagar. 
Tlicy were accompanied by 200 grenadiers avIio, passing 
the I’iver on rafts, advanced and delivered llieir fire, and 
under the confusion wliicli arose, this small band dashed 
off a(‘ross the plain. 

In October, when the Avant of ju’OAUsions l:)egan to 
press hard, T.ally assembled a general council and pro¬ 
posed the immediate expulsion of the black inhabitants. 
The projiosal Avas resented by the Euro])eans as de[)ri\'- 
ing them of their domestics, and the assembly broke up 
Avithout coming to any decision. But on NoA^ember 27 
the garrison Avas reduced to such straits, that this act 
of authority Avas ])ut in foi*ce by Lally aa ithout remon¬ 
strance, and a motley croAvd of 1,400, of both sexes and 
of eA^ery age, AA^ere expelled from the gates. On reach¬ 
ing the lujglish lines tlu‘y aa ere stopped by the advanced 
scj)oys, and compelled to retire ; they returned to tlie 
fo(3t of the glacis, and some of tlieni Avho attempted to 
pass over to the c.oA^ered Avay Avere fired upon and killed. 
For six days these Avretched people Avandcred in bands 
oA^er tbe plain, till at length Colonel Coote, finding the 
French general inflexible, alloAvcd the Avhole multitude 
to pass. 

Tlie French troops were now put on an allowance 
of a pound of bread a da)-, with occasionally a little 
meat ; but as the provisions became scanty, strict 
search was made in every house, and whatcA er could be 
found w^as brouglit to the common store. At the close 
of December the public store did not exceed the con¬ 
sumption of three days. 

At this conjuncture an event occurred Avhich pro¬ 
mised for a time a prospect of deliA^erancc. There were 
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at this time ciglit sail of the line besides frigates lying chap. 

in the road. On December 80 a large swell came in __ 

from the south-east, giving warning of an approaching 
storm. During the following day the wind blew in 
sipialls, every one stronger than the last. At ten at 
night Admiral Stevens^ ship cut her cable, and fired 
a signal for the other ships 1o do the same, but the 
signal guns were not heard, and the ships rode till 
tlieir cables parted with tlje strain, and with some 
difficulty got before the wind. Al>out midnight the a.d. itgi 
wind veered from the north-west, where it l)egan to 
blow, to the north-east, and fell dead calm, and then flew 
round to th(j south-west, and blew with such fury that 
one line-of-battlc^ ship was thrown on its beam ends, and 
oidy right(‘d after cutting away hvv mizen and main¬ 
masts. Three others rode it out, one after cutting away 
all its masts. Thi’(‘(‘ other vesseds drove towards the shore. 

The roaring of the sur(‘was not to l)e distinguished in 
th(^ tumult of the elements; they were driven ashore two 
miles to the south of Dondicherry. Two other line-of- 
battle shi})s and a store ship survived the shock and pre¬ 
served ihcdr masts ; but this constitut(Ml a new danger, 
for in bringing them up for the purpose of anchoring, 
they were overset and went to the bottom, and 1,100 
^^airot)eans j)erished with them. 

The ra\'aue on land was searceh^ less severe, though 
not accompanied by so grout loss of life. All the tents 
and temporary casernes in the camp to the north and 
at the outposts were blo^s n to pieces. The ammunition 
served out for servic-e was destroycid ; nothing remained 
uninjured that was not under the shelter of masonry. 

The soldiers left their muskets on the ground, and 
sought shelter where it could be found, and many of 
the natives perished in the inclemency of the hour. 
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The following niorniiig the siin rose hi'iglit, uiid 
showed the liavoc spread around. Wlien the garrison 
looked out on the scene of destruction, it was ])roposed 
to inarcli out to attack the Knglisli army ; Init the s(‘a 
liad everywhere hroken over the heach, and overflowed 
tlie country as far as the hound liedge, destroying the 
hattei’ies wherever raised. No artillery could move 
through the inundation, nor could the troops carry thcar 
ammunition dry, and the at1om])t to move from the 
walls was ])ronounced im])ractica1)l(*. f)t]ierwis(*, i( is 
said, for three hours aft(‘r daylight scarcely a hundred 
men of tlu* attacking force* could have heen (‘ollected 
together in a condition to resist lhem.‘‘^ '['he o])posing 
armies now looked earnestly to the sea ; the gari’ison in 
the ex])ectation that the Madagascar fleet might at last 
make its a])])earaiice. the hesi(*gei*s in tluar anxiety foi’ 
the missing ships of the* sepiadi’on. All tliat Lallv 
could now do was to send m(*ssages to Tran(|ue))ar and 
N(‘gapatam to sennl su])[)li<*s at ev(TV risk and on any 
vessel that could he found, h.ven this resource failed. 
Within seven days tlie English shii)s Avliich had ])ut to 
s(*ii returned in a shatt(*rcd stat(\ and the four dismasted 
vessels Avere rigged in a condition to ke(*p at sea, and 
thus the garrison, Avhose minds had l)een elevat(*d hv 

^ A recent }iistori;uj of these events, wlio takes the most favoura}>le 
view t)f Lally’s conduct throughout, contends with confidence that tlie 
sortie ought to have been made, and assumes that it would have been 
made had not Lally been j^rostrated by illness. Orme, who was a fair 
if not a good judge of military matters, afKrnis that any such attempt 
was ‘ impracticable ; ’ and this was the fiiiinion of Dally himself, against 
wh<»m the charge was afterwards preferred that he had not seized on 
the occasion to attack the enemy. In reply he confirms what Ornio 
says of the extent of the inundation, and says that the garrison was 
too reduced by famine to make the attempt, and refers to the evidence 
of Landivissau, who was in command of the garrison, and said it would 
have resulted in a useless sacrifice of troops. {Memoire pour Ic Comte <ic 
Lally^ ])p. 34, 35.) 
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the liope of (leliveraH(*(‘, foiiiul the road again Idockaded 
liy eleven sail of the line, though three were only of 
fifty guns, but strengthened by the crews of the 
stranded vessels, and their boats swe})t the coast and 
drove away all tlu^ coasting vessels that (‘aiiie with 
provisions. During tlu^ confusion whicli followed tin; 
stoi-ni soinc^ l)oats esca])ed from tlie town, one of tlieni 
(‘arrying the son of the unfortunal(‘ Clinnda Siihel), wlio 
since* the defeat of Yandewash had resided at Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

It was knoAvn to the Ibiglish general that tin* Fi*ench 
to tlie last Avere carrying on negotiations Avith the 
^larattas. Lally’s sanguine spirit clung to the ho])e of 
aid from this quarter Avhen all other resources faihid. 
The l\T{irattas made* overtures to both sid(‘s, and at one 
time threatened to join the Freuich. It be(*ame tluTe- 
fore of importance* to push on the* works, and not trust 
to the slow ])roc(\ss of‘ the blockade. The* bivacliing 
batt(*rie's wh(*n re[)aired Avewe advanced within oOO vards 
oi‘ the* north-west angle*, and oi)ene*d a fire AAdiich was 
returneMl hotly from the toAvn. Still the* attack was 
e*arried on, and j)r(*j)arations w(*re made to advan(*e the 
batterie^s ne*are*r to the* walls when this [)rotracted contest 
AN as brought to a e*le)se*. 

Dn the evening olManuary 15, (\)ote*, while making 
his way to the battcrie*s, observe*d a flag aj^proaching 
ANdiich ])re(‘ede*fl a de*j)utation that e*aine* on fe)ot, as the 
toAvn had neither horses nor palanquins. They con¬ 
sisted of Colone*! Durre, the coinmander e)f the artillery. 
Father f.ave)ur, superior of the desuits, who played a 
promiiumt paid in the polities of the eoinmunity, and 
tNVo members of the council. The message Avhich Avas 
delivered by Colonel Durre, and Avhich bore Daily's 
signature, Avas haughty and uncompromising. It 
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charged tlie English with having taken Chandernagur 
against the faith of the treaties of neutrality which had 
always prevailed among tlie European nations in Bengal, 
though the French settlement liad rendered the Englisli 
the most signal service in succouring the inhabitants ol* 
Calcutta wlicn surprised by Suraj-n-Dowla. It de¬ 
nounced tlie Government of Madi-as for refusing to 
fultil the conditions of the cartel concluded between tla^ 
two crowns. Fins conduct, the message ])ro(!eeds, 'puts 
it out of his ])ower to pro])ose a (‘a|)itulalion for the city 
of Pondicherry. The troops of tlie King and Company 
surrender themselves, for want of ])r(n'i>i()ns, jirisoner^ 
of Avar to his Britannic Majesty, contbrmably to the* 
terms of the cartel which Mr. Lally claims for the in¬ 
habitants, as also for the exercise of the Poinan Catholic 
religion, the religious houses, Kc., referring to th(‘ two 
courts to decide a pro])ortional r(‘]>arati(>n i’or the viola¬ 
tions of treaties so solemnly estal>lish(‘d.’ A special 
demand Avas made in favour of the faniilv of Chanda 
>'aheb, Avhich was as follows :— 

^ From a ])rinci])le of justice and humanity alone, I 
demand that the mother and sistiTs of l{ajahsahcb l)e 
permitted to seek an asylum whei’c they |)lease, or that 
they remain ])risoners of the English and l)e not de¬ 
livered into the hands of Mehemetalikan, which are still 
stained Avith the l)lood of the husband and father that 
he has spilt,’to the shame indeed of those who gave him 
up to him, but not less to the commander of the Eng¬ 
lish army Avho should not have allowed such barbarity 
to have been committed in his cainji.’ A se|)arate mes¬ 
sage Avas delivered from the Governor and council ol‘ 
Pondicherry, Avilh a series of requisitions claiming pro¬ 
tection for the inhabitants for themselves and ])ro])erty, 
and for the exercise of their religitm ; no buildings to be 
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demolished until the decision of tlieir respective sove- chap. 
reigns should ])e taken. " 

These impossible demands from the military and 
civil authorities were simply set aside by the English 
general, who, in his rejdy to Lally’s message passed 
over the reference to Chandernagdr and the dispute re¬ 
garding the cartel as having no bearing on the surren¬ 
der of Pondicherry, 1)ut insisted that the garrison should 
surrender as j)risonGrs of war, to be treated at his dis¬ 
cretion, which should not l)e deficient in humanity. 
Assurances, hoAvever, were conveyed tliat ])ro]>er care 
should ])e taken of the laniily of Raja Saheb, and that 
they should not be delivered into tlie hands of Mahomed 
Alb 

On the following day the citadel was delivered up, 
and the garrison drew up on the parade facing the 
English troo])s,and 1,100 men, exclusive of commissioned 
officers and invalids, whose faces showed marks of the 
privation they had undergone, took a ])art in this sur¬ 
render. It was found that not two days’ ])rovisions, 
at the scai]ty rate to whicli they had been reduced, were 
found in the stores. 

The dissolution of authority in the town was fol- a.d. 17 C 1 . 
lowed by a scene of violence and outrage. Whatever 
were the faults and shortcomings of the unfortunate 
general, it could not be denie<l that he had ke[)t the 
English at l)ay for nearl}’ twelve months from the battle 
of Vandewash, and f)r f‘our months from the commence¬ 
ment of the blockade, and that the place only surrendered 
under the extremity of famine ; l)ut so strong was the 
feeling in the settlement that he was the author of their 
calamities, that he was assailed by the most violent 
menaces. A party of officers, chiefly of the French 
Company’s battalion, endeavoured to force their way to 

M M 
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liis ajiartment, and were ke})t back only by the gjuard, 
and M'licn he prepared to leave tlie place a still larger 
nmnlier assembled T\dth demonstrations of violence. 
Alter the menace of the morning, he had applied to tlie 
1-inglish general for an escort. It consisted of fifteen 
hhiglish hussars, and they conveyed him in safety be¬ 
yond the walls. An hour afterwards, M. Dubois, the 
King’s commissioner, made his appearance, but on foot, 
'fhe same assembly was at hand, and assailed him with 
similar menaces. Dubois juit his hand on his sw'ord, 
and was instantly assailed by one of the number, who 
on the second jxiss ran him through the body. Such 
was the temper of the community that his body lay for 
f)ur hours on the door step, and the cure of the pari.sh 
refused to assist in his interment, which was jicrformed 
in the garden l)y his servants. Tlie unfortunate inten- 
dant was the do])ository of all the comjdaints that had 
been addre.sscd to bally against the officers and em¬ 
ployes of the Company, and of all documents connected 
with the administration of Masulipatam. Immediately 
after his death a seal was placed on his pai)ers by the 
procureur du roi, but none of the documents were 
afterwards produce<l. 

On the fourth day after the surrender, the harmony 
which prevailed between the English civil and military 
authorities was broken by a dis])ute which, under 
other circumstances, miglit have been attended with 
serious consequences. Mr. Pigott demanded of Colonel 
Coote that Pondicherry should be delivered over to 
the Presidency of Madras under the King’s j)atcnt 
of January 14, 1758, which regulates the C’omf»any’s 
share and title to captures. Colonel Coote summoned 
a council of war, composed of the chief na\ al and mili¬ 
tary officers, who disputed tlie pretension ; whcreujion 
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Pigott Ijoldly declared that unless Pondicherry were de¬ 
li vxTed up to liim lie would not furnish the money for 
the subsistence of the King’s troojis or for the prisoners. 
Neither the admiral nor the commander of the King’s 
troo])swere authorised to draw bills on the government 
at home, and acquiesced in the demand, declaring the 
Presidency answerable for the consequences. 

The first use that the council of Madras made of this 
authority was to demolish the fortifications of Pondi- 
cherry. It was ])art of Lally’s instructions to destroy the 
niaririme possessions of the Englisli tviiich miglit fall into 
his hands. The instructions were intercepted, and tlie 
Directors of the East India Coni])any gave instructions 
to deal out the same measure to the settlements of the 
French should they fall into their power. 

Tlie demolition was carried out without delay, as 
the English fleet had to repair to llomhay to refit, and 
a]»prehension was felt that tlie French miglit arrive on 
tlie coast during tlieir ahscnce. 

Tlie lidl of I’ondicherry virtually brought the war 
to a close. There remaine<l only on the coast of Co¬ 
romandel two fortres>es in po>session of the French, 
Thiagar and Jinji. They occupied the crests of elevated 
mountains, the latter being of great extent, the walls of 
the works measuring more than 12,000 yards, and the 
forts being sujiposedto be unapproachable. The garrison 
of dinji consisted of only 1.50 Fluro])eans and (iOO sepoys, 
besides irregulars, and that of Thiagar was but little 
more. After some show of resistance they caiiitulated 
on terms. The fort of Make and its dependencies, on the 
coast of Malabar, was also reduced, and on A])ril 5, 
1761, the day of the surrender of Jinji, there remained 
not a fortified post in the possession of the French, thus 
terminating a contest which had lasted with scarce an 
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intermission of a year for fifteen years, from the date of 
La Bourdonnais’ attack on Madras in 1746. 

For more than five years after these events was the 
struggle between Lally and his enemies carried on, till 
it was closed by the sword of the executioner. Two 
months after the fall of Pondicherry, he sailed for Eng¬ 
land, a prisoner of war, and arrived in London in Sep¬ 
tember of the same year. He there heard that a storm 
was gathering in Paris, and that the complaints of the 
council of Pondicherry had already reached the capital. 
He instantly asked and obtained pennission to return to 
France on his parole, to meet the charges on the spot. 

He was soon followed by his enemies, and a series 
of printed volumes were launched on either side, and 
circulated freely in the city. 

It would not appear from the statement of Lall 3 ’’s 
biographer that the ministers wei’c disposed to make 
him answerable for the loss of the Indian possessions.® 
His reception was not discouraging. The Duke de 
Choiseul sought to reconcile him with Bussy; D’Achd 
made open advances to him in the full court; the 
Minister of Fuiances stood by him, and pressed Lally 
to submit himself to the decision of the King, a proposal 
tending to crush the wdiole dispute. In the temper in 
which Lally returned to France, conciliation was impos¬ 
sible, nor were his adversaries more inclined to modcjrate 
counsels, Lally had enemies in the ministry who were 
ready to take advantage of the stonn that broke on his 
head, and screen themselves under the cover of tliose 
attacks. A war had now ended, in the course of which 
the armies and navies of France had been worsted, 
and it had been stripped of important possessions in all 
parts of the world. On November 3, 1762, terms of 

® Biographie UnimrselUy xxiii., article ‘Lally.* 
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peace were signed under which these cessions were 
acknowledged. On the ]st of the same month the 
Minister of War signed the lettre de cachet, by which 
Lally was to be consignal to the Bastile. Intimation 
was conveyed to him by the friends of the Minister, in 
the ho])c that lie would quit the scene. He was too 
proud and too conscious of his mnocence to act on the 
suggestion. On tlie contrary he liastened to Fontain- 
bleau, and wi’ote to the Duke de Choiseul, bringing, as 
he said, his luiad and his innocence, and he surrendered 
himself to tlic prison wliicJi he was not to quit till he 
was dragg(Ml to tlie scaffold. 

In tlie })etition which the Governor and council of 
Pondicherry ])resented to the King in reply to the 
attacks of ladly, they urged him to name the tribunal to 
which they should be referred. A difficulty now pre¬ 
sented itself to the Government as to the court which 
should take cognisance of these mixed charges of mili¬ 
tary and civil crimes and misdemininours. They were 
instituted in the first instance in the (duitelet or criminal 
court, but the letters jiatent of the King removed them 
to the grand chamber of the Parliament, and the charges 
were drawn uj) in general terms which involved inquiry 
into the conduct of all ])arties. They were there re¬ 
quired to investigate all criminal acts in India both 
before and after the arrival of Lally in the settlement^ 
This show of impartiality was set at naught in the sub¬ 
sequent proce(?dings. The Prucureur-General directed 
the jiroceedings against Lally alone, and as the terms 

' These are the terms of the reference as quoted hy the author of the 
article in the BUnjraphle. The court was instructed to take cognisance ‘ d© 
tousles delits commis dans ITnde, tant avani que lU’puin Vencoi da Comte 
de Lally .The words italicised do not appear in the terms as quoted by 
Voltaire, but he adds words which make them equally general: ‘Pour 
etre le proems fait et parfait aux auteurs desdits delits, selon la rigueur 
des ordonnances. ’ 
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liigli treason and Jcse-majcste liad been introduced into 
tlie act of accusation, he was deprived of the aid of 
counsel. The accused now became accusers and T^it- 
nesscs in their own cause, and the disgraceful spectacle 
was produced of a general officer being confronted with 
officers of the lowest rank before a civil tribunal t)f the 
highest instance, to meet the accusations of a monk and 
a jiarty of merchants regarding the o])erations of a 
campaign. The scandal of the procedure did not rest 
there For nineteen months he remained in ])ris()n 
before he was sulijected to the usual interrogations. 
Through tlie whole of the proceedings he was deprived 
of counsel, though on tliree several occasions he nnnle 
the demand to be allowed the assistance afforded to tlie 
meanest criminal. For two more years did this dis¬ 
graceful process drag on, during which he was ctm- 
fronted with a trooj) of witnesses, against thirty-four of 
whom he entered charges of incom])etencc. With liis 
usual indiscretion he had Iwoimht charges against Ilussy 
and D’Aclui—ai^ainst tlic latter witli some reason, as 
liaving l)y his abandoiiinent of the coast l)een tlie chief 
cause of the fall of Poiidicherry ; though the cliarge 
really liears more against the (xovernnient at home for 
their long neglect of the settlement. 

These officers jmblishcd volumes in vindication of 
their conduct, and contributed to smcII tlie proceedings 
and confuse the case. During the whole ]»roecss the 
general maintained the same haughty and intemperate 
bearing, retorting charges against one and all of his 
accusers, and even attacking his judges. This last con¬ 
duct was calculated to provoke an adverse decision, but 
neither the violence of the attack nor of the defence 
serve to clear the conduct of the court in their sentence. 

The Parliament of Paris when in full court consisted 
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of upwards of 100 persons, and by its constitution was 
independent of tlie crown. It bad been on some 
memorable occasions in (conflict with its authority. It 
liad sym])atliies witli the people and had partaken of 
the passions of the multitude. Two French historians, 
Voltaire and Sismondi, referring to these transactions, 
attril)ute their conduct on this occasion to their hostility 
to all officers in military command, and reference is 
made by the latter historian to various instances Avhere 
this s])irit was shown. 

'i1ic charges against Lally resolve themselves into 
three heads ; abuses of his authority in his treatment of 
]>ul)lie servants in the East, ])ecuniary corrn])tion, and 
military misconduct. The coundl of l\)ndicljerry, in 
framing this indictment, did not ]>retend to specify 
any acts of malversation, but held him accountable for 
the recei[)t ol‘ revenues and contributions, lea\'ing the 
pecuniary <|ues1 ion to the investigation of tlic (lovern- 
nient, and nothing but vague sus[)icions were alleged 
against him on that score. It was on the last charge 
that they laid the priiuupal stress, and they were em- 
bodi(‘(l in nine articles, which in their words proved 
‘something more than mere Avant of capacity.’ 

They coA'cr the whole cam])aign, which was marked 
by many blunders, but none ol’ them warranting the 
nialiu’nant accusations against him, and embraced such 
questions !is tlic conduct of the sieo'c of Miulrus, the 
division of the French army l)efore ^’unde\vas]l and its 
dispersion ai'ter that event, the im])riidence of keeping 
tlie i\Iysorc forces inactive on the glacis of rondicherry, 
to the exhaustion of tlie stores of the place; and 
finally the rejection of every expedient and counsel that 
was ii\ccssan(ly olfered to him for the relief of the place 

• Lally, Manoln'f Ficceis Justificativcs, No. 1)8. 
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Lally in vain demanded. The Parliament of Paris, after 
admitting every frivolous accusation, specimens of which 
may be found in Voltaire’s narrative,'^ gave a deliver¬ 
ance which stands as a monument of judicial folly. No 
specific acts of misdemeanour are alleged, the military 
misconduct is entirely passed over, but he is declared 
* attainted and convicted of having betrayed the interests 
of the King, the State, and of the East India Company; 
of abuse of authority, and exactions and vexations against 
the subjects of King and foreigners, inhabitants of 
l^)ndicherry; in expiation of which he was condemned 
to be d(‘prived of his honours and dignities, and to be 
beheaded by the public executioner. 

A^dtaire, in recording this sentcaicc, takes pains to 
inform his readers that theex]>ression ‘ betray interests’ 
signifies in French no more than to neglect or injure 
interests, and not fraud, and that it has ]io analogy to 
the liigh treason of England, the corresponding words 
in French law being lesc-nKfjrsiiL The terms in the 
sentence were employed deli1>erately to give colour to 
the malignant cry that was raised in France that he 
had sold Pondicherry to the English, and they were so 
understood by Lally himself, who, when the sentence 
was read, interrupted the officer of the court when he 
(!ame to the words betrayed the ijjterests of the King, 
ajid exclaimed ‘ It is false ; never, nev(T ! ’ lie then broke 
out into violent language against his judges and the 
ministers, whom he accused of being the authors of his 
late; then recovering himself he suddenly seized a 
compass that was lying on the table and plunged it into 
his bosom. The blow did not penetrate the heiirt, and 
he submitted with fortitude to the sentence, which was 

^ Fragmens sur Vlnde, article xix. 
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attended with circumstances of unusual ignominy. The 
execution w'as hastened by six hours, in order to antici-, 
pate, so it w'as sup])osed, any appeal to the crown ; a 
common cart w'as prepared, and a large,gag W'as placed 
in his mouth, and in this state he w'as dragged to the 
j>lacc of execution. 

So ])(‘rished, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, a 
man whose faults of temper and want of judgment are 
conspicuous in the narrative of the struggle in which he 
took a part. The national historians of these events 
take pains to jtoiut out tlic extravagance of the charge 
against him of having sold I\)ndicherry. They do not 
<lcserve a sc.rious refutation ; aiid yet it was to the belief 
in his guilt in this respect that he oAved his fate, and 
this sentence was ])ron<)unced hya tribunal composed of 
])ublic functionaries of the highest dignity, not m the 
first burst of ])assion Avhich folIoAved the announcement 
of tlie national dishonour, but upAA'ards of fiA-e years 
after the events to Avhich they refer, and nearly four 
years after the signature of the trenty of peace. 

Orme closes his narrati\'e of the career of Lally with 
a brief review of the military <picstions AA’hich AA’ould 
have been submitted to a board of general officers had 
his request been complied Avith, and points out that, of 
the many errors attributed to him, some Avere venial, 
and others ca]>able of justification in the difficult circum¬ 
stances in Avhich he AA'as jdaced, and allAAould have been 
vicAved Avith discernment and judged Avith impartiality. 
His narrative closes Avith a Avell-meritcd encomium on 
the sagacity and onter[)risc displayed by Cootc through¬ 
out the canqiaign, in Avhich he aaou the confidence of 
his troops, and Avas seconded by the civil authorities. 

It is to be remembered throughout that Lally w'us 
confronted by public servants of the highest abilities 
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(Clive, Coote, and Pip^ott) who acted togetlier witli tlie* 
utmost harmony, in marked contrast to the wretched 
bickerings of the Frencli. 

Ten years later this iniquitous judgment was 
annulled by an act as formal as that which had pro¬ 
nounced the sentence. 

Lally left a son to whom he gave a ])arting cliarge 
to vindicate the memory of liis lather. On liis coming 
of age he j)rcsented a })Ctition to tlie Council ol‘tlic King 
to annul the judgment. So com]>lete was the change in 
public o])inion that tlie petition received the unanimous 
assent ol‘ eighty magistrates, and after thirty-two sit¬ 
tings of the court the unanimous decree ()f seventy-two 
magistrates Avas declared, not nu'rely on tlie injustiee 
but the illegality of the former sentence. The \ iolati n 
of legal forms which had })rccedcd and accompanied this 
judgment Avas so glaring that the reportiT, Laml>ert, in 
draAving u]) the decree of cassation jironounced enqihati- 
cally tliat there avctc no Avitnesses and no crime. 

Tlie memory of Lalh' Avas now vindicated, not 
merely in ])ublic ojiinion, but in the technical language 
of the court. The young Lally, to make his victory 
complete, resorted to aiKjther process, not unusual in 
French history, by Avhich the attaint which attaches to 
those Avlio liave sulfered for the crime of Usc-nidjcsie 
has been rcmoA’cd by subsequent judicial jiroceedings. 
He demanded his honourable acquittal of the crime of 
Ihe-rnajcstd. This ajijieal Avas also accepted, and the 
jirocedurc aatis closed by a royal edict in which a high 
culogium was passed on the conduct and services of the 
unfortunate Governor.^ 

The death of Lally did not restore life to the French 
East India Company. On the termination of the war, 

* Biographic UMvcrselle, article ‘Lally,’ 
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>vLeii tl ]0 seltlenients Avcre restored to France, it became 
a (jiK'stion witli tlie Government wlietlier the exclusive 
j)nvileii:e of trade should be renewed. A review of the 
disastrous career of the Company was dniwn up by the 
Abbe Morellet, who s})oke on this occasion, according 
to Voltaire^, as the moutlipiecte of the ministry, and in 
o])]K>siti(m to the renewal of those privileges which it 
was eonl(*ndcMl liad lx‘cn the cause of their ruin, and 
which ought never to have been confirmed. 

It would be harsh to ])ronounce with this writer 
that tli(‘re was >oniething in the genius of the French 
charact(‘r, if not its Government, which rendered them 
iiicai>al)le of a>sociation for such commercial enter})ri'>es. 

'JIk* lailui'c of tlie French, as contrasted with the 
succev-^s of the Fnglish, the Dutch, and even the l)ane^, is 
pointedly reierred to by the Abbe Morellet, with the 
apjiarent approval of Voltaire ; but this failure is rather 
attributabh* to the acts of tlie Government than to the 
servants of tlie Com])any. The Com]>any of France had 
Ix'eii pamper(‘<l from the time of Hieheli(*u, and between 
the velars 17l^7 and 17(i9 tluw had been sujijilied Avitli 
funds irom the State amounting to the enormous sum 
of 370 millions of livres,**’ Avhile the treatment of men 

Vnltairo, Fnujwruii sj/r VLnh. lie contends that were it not for 
the monopoly they jxissessed of tlie sale of tobacco, their bankru}»tcy was 
inevitable. Tlie Abbe Ha3'nal {Jfltifoirr ii. 47a) concludes 

his history of the French setllemeiits in the East with a review of their 
rmanccs, and concurs willi Voltaire in attributing their failure in a great 
degree to their dependence, or, as that author expre.^ses it, their servi¬ 
tude to the (loverninent, more particular!}" after the year 172^, when the 
Directors were a]>pointed by the C^>urt, but overshadowed by the King^'s 
commissioner. Hut Hayiial attributes far more to tlie corruption that 
pervaded every branch of the administration. The local government was 
tainted by the irregular gains which the wars of Dupleix and the alliances 
with native jirinces gave rise to, and the peculation was unbounded. Mon 
of quality wdth ruined fortunes liocked to the East, and the Directors who 
profited by the patronage w'ero obliged to shut their eyes to the disorders 
that prevailed. Many of the charges detailed by Ilaynal are a repetition 
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like La Bourdoiinais, Dnpleix, and Lally, would have 
destroyed aiiy State however prosperous. 

Tlie French settlements never recovered from the 
ruin of their afluirs in the war which closed in 1762. 
Pondiclierry was restored at the ])eace a lieap of 
ruins. The council of Madras, in their dread of the 
revival of French influence, had destroyed not merely 
tJie fortifications but the interior buildings. It was 
again occupied by French forceps, and wJien tlie Avar 
broke out in 1778 it Avas defc‘nded for f()rty days, 
Avlieii it again succumbed, AATtl] oiIkt Fjvncli settleiiKajts, 
to the lunv well-established j)OAver of the English. In the 
course of the war which proved so disastrous to England 
in Am(*rica, a vigorous effort AA^as imide to re-establisli 
FrencJi influence in the Deckaii. Wluai Ihiider Ali 
iiiA’aded the Carnatic in 1780, and reduced tlie Britisli 
})ower in tlie Deckan to the loAvest ebb, overtures were 
made to France to join in the attack on their common 
enemy. A fleet Avas despatched to the hhistern seas in 
]\Iarch 1781, convcAung a considerable land i’orce under 
Fussy. In a campaign Avhich la.st(*d about eight(;eii 
months the Fnaicli fleet under SuflVen, one of the 
most able and enterprising sailors that ever served in the 
French naA^y, encountered the English on four several 
occasions in 17<S2, though the latter were su[)erior in 
numbers of vessels and guns, jind Avrested from them 
Trincomalee. 

of tliose that had been advanced by Lally in his Mrtwfirrs, and which the 
Directors, in their zeal for reform, had commissioned him to redress. 
Similar charges, we know, were brought against the early English admin s- 
trators of their Indian possessions, who were exposed to and succumbed 
tf) the same temptations. The contrast between the treatment by England 
and France of their Indian rulers has been often remarked u]>on. Voltaire 
was the first to institute the comparison. The parallel which he draws 
between the career and lot of Lally and Clive is forcibly drawn, and in no 
respects more marked than in his concluding remarks : ‘ The one was a 
conqueror, the other conquered. The one was beloved, the other hated.’ 
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A final encounter took place off Cuddalore, which 

was occupied by the French under Bussy. The English _ 

liad commenced the siege of the place with an inferior 
land force, but with the support of their fleet. Suffren, 

\>y a skilful maiiaeuvre, interposed between the English 
fleet and the fort, and as harmony now reigned between 
the naval and militar}" commanders, he borrowed 1,000 
men from Bussy, and attacked the English fleet, now 
seriously reduced in numbers l)y tlje scurvy. In tlie 
encounter wliicli folloAved both suffered severely. The 
English found tliemselves so seriously weakened that 
they bore away fjr ]\Iadras, and Suffren returned to the 
forces asliore tlie men lie liad borrowed, and added a 
corps of sailors from the fleet, which csOiblished their 
superiority over their oj)ponents, whose numbers were so 
wasted l)y ca>ualties and sickness that their position 
became very criri(‘al. 

In these circmmstances intelligence reached the 
belligerents of the signature of the terms of peace at 
Versailles, and terminated a war which had assumed 
pro])ortions dangerous to the stability of British power 
in the south of India. 

In this struggle the relative position of the French 
and English was completely reversed. Unseemly 
strm^<xles broke out among the English authorities both 
in (’alcutta aiul at ]\Iadras, Avliidi was carried so far • 
that Pi^ott, wlio had l)een honoured witli a peerage, 
and was sent out to India to reverse the decision of the 
Madras council rejjarding: the Raja of Tanjore, was, in 
a disi)utc arising; out of the claims of tlie notorious 
Paul Benfield, arrested and confined in a prison, where 
he languished and died. General Stuart, who was the 
instrument of the civil goA-emment, was in his turn 
arrested by the order of Lord Macartney, Governor of 
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Madras, and sent home. When the war broke out with 
Holder, the Governor of Madras was suspended, by the 
orders of Warren Hastinii^s, and Coote employed the 
extensive powers conferred on liim with effect and 
dignity ; but on his retirement to Bengal, on account 
of his health, the want of harmony between the civil 
and military authorities again pi’oved disastrous to our 
affairs. 

This was summarily terminated by the arrest of 
General Stuart, who had been the instrument of the 
Council on a former occasion in tlie arrest of Ihgott, 
and was sent home. Though no imputation rests on 
Sir Edward Hughes, who commanded the fleet in the 
Eastern seas, for any want of zeal in co-o})crating with 
the land forces, and he fought five .actions with his 
adversaries ; yet on one occasion, when he left for the 
coast of Malabar to refit his shattered vessels, he experi¬ 
enced the same rejiroaches which assailed D’Ache in the 
former war, when he left the coast in possession of 

the enemv. Two duels arose out of these contentions : 

«/ ^ 

Hastings ch.allenged and shot Enincis, and Lord 
Macartney was challenged and wounded by General 
Stuart when he returneil to England. 

So closed the last effort of France to contend with 
its rivals for empire in India. Dreams of Eastern con¬ 
quest, we know, passed tlirough tlie mind of Najwleon, 
and excited a temporary alarm in the councils of Eng- 
hand, but they had little influence on the politics of 
India itself; and from 1783 until the British armies 
passed the Indus in 1839, all the wars of the English 
arose from their relations with the native states only, 
and with no reference to tlie affairs of Europe. From 
the close of the struggle with France we enter on a 
period distinguished by a new class of events. England 
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became the first military power on that continent, and 
its government took a firmer tone in its dealings with 
the native powers ; but its history is not tliat of wars 
and ])rilliant conquests only, Imt of the administration 
of a great em])ire, eml)racing the conduct of its gover¬ 
nors and tlie well-being of the ]>eoplc, and involving 
questions which for more than a hundred years have 
]>rofoundly interested the peo]>le and parliament of 
Kngland. Here, therefore, naturally clones the first 
chapter in tlie histoiy of tlie rise of IJritish power in 
the East. 
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ALB 

ALTiri^r KTWrE, Alphonso i>\ his 
attack oil C^ilicut, 17 ; c<u»- 
qiu^st of (ioa, 18 ; attempts 
on A<li*ii, ; oxinditioii to 
Oi'iniiz, (Usath, 20 
Ali (hiliar. Prince, arrives on 
the frontiei', o.’JS ; <»vertures 
to (Hive, 8:i0 ; retreat, Oil; 
reaj)peai*s on the nortli-wes- 
tern frontier’, Jilo ; assumes 
the name pf Shilli Alam, OUJ. 
*SVc Sh.ih Alam 

Ali A^erdi Klnlii succeeds to the 
viceroyalty, 202 ; cedes the 
province of Cattac to Kag »ji, 
2t»4 ; his ]mre life, 2(»1 
Allalialn'id, capture of, 4ir» 
Almeyda, Francisco d’, esta¬ 
blishes the Portui^uese autiio- 
rity on the west oast of India, 
10 ; his son Ijortuizo attacked 
by the Turkish fleet at Plioul, 
IT) ; harbarons reprisals to 
avenge his loss, KJ ; death, 

17 

Amyatt, Mr., sent to negotiate 
with the Nabol), Ofll ; dis¬ 
missed, 004 ; murdered, 00t» 
Antoon, the Armenian, accused 
(»f infringing the Com]>any’s 
monojioly of saltjietre, tl 70 
Anwar-u-di'n, (governor of the 
Carnatic, 00 ; defeat and 
death, 100 

Arcot <iccupied by Clive, 100 ; 

siege td, Itil-lOl 
Arioeo^iaiig, Major Lawrence 
taken prisoner at, 110 
Asof Jilh imprisons his son N.isir 
Jang, 80 ; settles the future 


BRA 

administration of the Carnat ie, 
00 ; extent of his territories, 
02 

Aurang/ih, Emperor, exjiels the 
English from Ids tlominions, 
04; Sir J. Child sues for 
]»cace, 00 


I>\LA.Ti R VO, his league with 
< ili.izi-n-din, JS,") 

Ralasor, fact ories I'stablishcd at, 
00 ; attacked by Ctipt. Heath, 
<i4 

Ras ilut Jang makes terms with 
Pussy, 400 
P.ixar, )>.ittle of, 414 
Ihuigal, invasion of, 58 ; its 
failure, r»0 

Rest, Cajd., his e\])edition to 
Surat, 04 ; stationary factors 
there, 05 

‘ Rlack Hoh',’ the, at Calcutta, 
270 ; sufleriiigs of the jiriso- 
iiers, 274, 275 

Roinhay cedeil hy tlie Portu¬ 
guese tt> England, 42 ; given 
up to the Ctmi]»aiiy, 40 ; Pre¬ 
sidency transferred to, 40 
Rt»scawen, Admiral, at Fort St. 
David, 112 ; at Ptuidicherry, 
114 

Rtuirdoiinais, M. de la, sent to 
India, 07 ; siege and capture 
of Madras, 08 ; treaty of ran¬ 
som, 00 ; disjiorsion of the 
French fleet, 100 ; imprisoned 
in the Rastille on his return 
tt> France, 101 ; death, 102 
Brazil, discovery of, 7 

N N 
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Bussy, M., accompanies Mozaf- 
fer Jang to Heidordbild, 181 ; 
jdaces Salilbat Jang on the 
throne, 183 ; commands the 
Viceroy’s army, 187 ; makes 
over (kmdavfr to the French 
nation, 212 ; his ditlicult posi¬ 
tion, illness, 213 ; marches 
for Auraiigabjul, 2J(i; removes 
Seiad Lashkar and appt>ints 
Shiih Nawaz Khi'ui, 217 ; re- 
c(Hiimends Dupleix to make 
peace with the English, 218 ; 
joins Salabat Jang in an ex- 
pediti<»n against Mysore, 238 ; 
marches against the Naiad) of 
Savanore, 240 ; dictates the 
conditions of ]»eace, 241 ; 
compelled to dei)art, 243 ; 
encamps at Heideralud, 244 ; 
attackid by Jatir AH, 245 ; 
coiiHicts and dilliculties, 247, 
240 ; happy termination, 240 ; 
Oriental splendour, 25,5 notf ; 
at A\irangjibad, 470 ; ordered 
to Pondicherry, 47t); taken 
prisoner at Vandewash, 500 


Caiuivl, Alvaiikz, his expe¬ 
dition to C’alicut, 7 ; bar¬ 
barous act of reprisal, 8 
Oaillaiid, ('olonel, attackctl by 
Shall Alam, 347 ; accusations 
against, 351 note 
Calcutta attacked by Siiraj n- 
Doula, 200 ; surrendeiasl to 
him, 272 ; retaken by the 
English, 283 

Calicut discovered by Vasco da 
Gama, 4 

(’anoji, Angria, his piratical de- 
j)redations, 233 ; failure of the 
confederati'S tf) take his 
strongholds, 234 
Cape of Good Hope, the, dis¬ 
covered by Bartholomew 
Diaz, 3 

Carnac, Major, attacks Shih 
Alam and escorts him to 
Patna, 30,5 ; superseded, .*Wi7 ; 
succeeds Major Ad,»ms, 4ttr>; 
defeats Shuja-u-Doula, 400; 


(3111 

reasons for not advancing, 
40G ; explains his silence re¬ 
garding the negotiation with 
Shiija, 410 ; succeeds Munro ; 
410 

Carniil stormed, 184 

Casim, Ali, cause of his popu¬ 
larity, 350 ; installed and pro- 
claimccl Nabob, ,359 ; reforms 
in the linances, 3(>3 ; threatens 
to abolisli the inland duties, 
382 ; indignation with the 
Council, 380 ; abolishes the 
inland duties for two years, 
389 ; complaints of the Coun- 
cil’s rapacity and breach of 
faith, .3‘H) ; his temper and 
forbearance, 392; interview 
with Mr. Amyatt and Mr. 
Hay, 393 ; detains the Isiats 
with ariiis, ,393 ; deelares war, 
394 : defeat at I'dwa Nalla, 
4IM) ; puts all his prisoners to 
death, 401 ; assurances of ])ro- 
tection from Shujsi-ii-Doula, 
402; Himpers with the fo- 
n*igners in the British service, 
403 

Castro, Don John do, his 
triumjdi after the siege of 
(iiizerat, 22 

Chainla Saheh, H5 ; besieged at 
Trieh nojioly, 87 ; coiitined at 
Sattara, 88 ; liberated, 124 ; 
unites with Mozatler Jang, 
127 ; enters Arcot and is made 
(Governor r)f the (’arnatic, 
131 ; negotiations with tlie 
Baja of 'Fanjore, 13,3; at¬ 
tacked by the Marattas, 134 ; 
adheres to the French, 138 ; 
receivts the government of 
A rcot, 150 ; his struggles at 
A olconda, ir»4 ; deserted by 
his cliiefs and men, 175 ; be¬ 
trayed by Manikjf, 177 ; im- 
jirisoned and beheaded, 178 

Cliandernagor, fall of, 295 

(3iild, Sir.lohn, Governor-Gene¬ 
ral of India, 52 ; charged with 
cruelty to the interlojlei’s, .53 ; 
tciinjioriseR with the Mogul 
governor, til ; terms of agree¬ 
ment with the Governor of 
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Surat, 62 ; sues for peace, 65 ; 
death, 66 

(^liild. Sir Josiah, 52 

Ohout, the perquisite of the 
zemindars, 452 

ChidaNatti, the site of Calcutta, 
50 

Civil servants, regular system 
for, 47 ; iiiado(iuate remunera¬ 
tion, 40 and 

Clive, Lord, his early career, 150; 
cliaracter described by Ijiiw- 
reiice, 150; r»c(;n]>ie.s Arcot, 
160; besieged by Ilezza Sahel), 
161 ; gallant defence, 16*J, 164; 
luirsues and defeats him, 164; 
occupitjs the great pagoda of 
(\)njeveram, 165 ; victory at 
C^»verij)4k, 168 ; at Samia- 
veram, 170; night attack, 171; 
wounded, 178 ; ret lines to 
England, 108; back in India, 
282 ; Ins share of the j)rize 
money, 286 ; sent to Calcutta, 
270 ; his full military ])owers, 
280 ; recaj>turi‘S Calcutta, 288; 
jiroposes j»eace, 28(5 ; the Na- 
iKill's treachery t<»tliedeputies, 
287; attacks the Nalx ib's camj), 
288 ; terms of jieace, 280 ; re¬ 
newed negotiations for a local 
peiict* with the French, 202 ; 
enters Mui’shid:ibjiil, 822 ; re¬ 
fuses laige presents, 821, 825 
intff ; set asule by the 
of Directors, 884 ; accejits the 
governimuit, 885 ; exi»edition 
to the French possessions, 888; 
his jjigir, 841 ; returns to Eng¬ 
land, 841; rece]»1ion, 424; 
contest with IVIr. Sullivan, 42r»; 
j»ayment of his j;igir wi’hliehl, 
427 ; undertakes the ottiees of 
(ioveriior and Commaiider-in- 
Cliief in Dengal, 420 ; is subor¬ 
dinate to Lawrenoo, 480 ; state 
of the (lovernnuiit on his 
arrival, 481 ; investigation re¬ 
garding presents, 484; restores 
Sliuja-ii-Doula to all his do- 
iiiinions, 487 ; treaty with 
Shah Alam and grant of tlie 
Dlwilni, 4.*18 ; remarks on it, 
444 ; defends his arrangeinents 


f;()U 

with Shujil-u-Doula, 447 ; his 
policy vindicated by its success, 
450 ; indignation at tlie sur¬ 
render of Fort St. David, 468 

lutte. 

Cochin attacked the Zamoriii, 
12 

Colcria, the, 280; attack on 
II emu’s army, 281 

Coleroon, naval engagement at, 
474 

C»in\])any, the East India, 
formed, 80 ; first three voy¬ 
ages, 81 ; increased import¬ 
ance, 86 ; jealousy of the 
I*ortijguese, 87 ; tlieir profits, 
8‘0 ; get possession of Domhay, 
48 ; mutiny of the troops, 51; 
I he intcrlnj)ers, 54 ; invasion 
of Bengal, 58 ; loss of their 
factories, 1)6 ; renewal of tlieir 
charter, 67 ; fnneation of a 
new c»)Tnpany, 70 ; struggles 
with the old, 72 ; union and 
ii)cor]»oration of the two, 78 ; 
cnncessiniis oiitiiiued from the 
Emperor Ferokhstr. 74 

t’onipany. Ilie French East India, 
i-isc of, 02 ; their settlement 
at Fondiclierrv, 08 ; rela¬ 
tions with the (iovernmeiit of 
France, 08 ; success and ex¬ 
penditure, 05 

Condavir ceded to the French, 
212 

Ciiiiflans, M. de, defeated in 
Masuli])atam, 478 

Convicts, respited, sent to tlie 
East Indies, 258 

Cooke, Mr., succeeds Sir A. 
Shipman, 42 ; takes refuge 
with the Jesuits at (ioa, 48 

Coote, Sir Eyre, at Patna, 867 ; 
investigates Ram KanUm’s 
claims, 868 

Cope, Capt., advances to the 
Coleroon, 110 

Coromandel, atfairs on the coast 
of, 887 

Correa, Caspar de, his Landau da 
Indui^ 1 

C))uncil, the, violent resolutions 
about the inland duties, 884 - 
886 ; Mr. Amyatt and Mr. 
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Hay sent to Monghir, 387 ; 
ti’oatnieiit of ilie Nabob's de- 
imty at Dacca, 3b0 
Courien, Sir W., new coin])any 
formed by him, 38 ; average 
of profits, 40 

Covcloiig aiul Chillgliput garri¬ 
sons defeated by Clive, 11)3 
Criminal jurisdiction in native 
hands, 435 


LK, Count, cncouiifer with 
the English fleet under Po- 
cocke, 41)4 ; de]»arture of the 
fleet from Pondicheriy, 405 

Dacoity, or gang robbery, 450 

Dalton, Capt., left in charge 
at Trichiiiojioly, 11)2 ; dis¬ 
covers the Dalwai's cons])ira- 
cies, 11)0 ; liis diminished 
tr<»o]>s, 11)<S ; scarcity <»f ]»ro- 
visioiis, 200 ; arrival (d Law- 
rema', 200 ; return to Europe, 
208 

Dalvvai, the, .affords assistance to 
Mohammed Ali, IbO ; claims 
the fiillilnient of the condi¬ 
tions, 11)0 ; attemjds to gain 
possession of Trichinr)poly, 
ll’.G; liis intrigues detected, 
107 ; returns to his own coun¬ 
try, 221) 

Deckan, the, im})ortant events 
in, 211 ; difficulties in, 237 ; 
atttiinjjts t(»re-est.ablish French 
power in, 540 

Devi Cota, capture of, 122 

Diaz, Dariholomew, discovers 
the C.ipe of (lood 3 

Diu attacked by the Portuguese, 
21 

Diwani, tlie grant of the, 438 ; 
remarks on the transaction, 
442 

Dost Ali’s succession to the go¬ 
vernment of the C.ariiatic, 83 ; 
his death, 80 

Drake, Mr., his answer to 
Surdj-u-Doula, 200; abandons 
Calcutta, 271 

Duboia, M., killed at Pondi- 
theriy, 530 

Duphiix, M., the governor of 


FKE 

Pondicherry, 00 ; disj^utes. 
with La Hourdonnais, 08- 
lOO ; violates the treaty of 
ransom with the English, 
104; organises an exi»editioii 
against Fort St. David, 100 ; 
friendship with the N;i))ob, 
108; attack on Cudd.alore, 
111 ; .amhit ions schemes, 123 ; 
gains tiie IVIaratta chiefs and 
the Pjitiin nal^ohs, 145 ; nifide 
governor of the C.ariiatic, 187; 
exertions to restore his niili- 
t i,rv force, 180 ; negotiates 
With IMr. Saunders, 218 ; 
created manpiis, 22.‘» ; super¬ 
seded, 22<i; lus character, 220 ; 
death, 227 

Dutch, the, their .activity and 
energy in the East, 20 

Dutch exjualitiun, tlie, from Ba¬ 
tavia, 342 


Easteun Islands, the vcy.ages 
to, 31 

Ellis, ]\Ir., Cliief of Patna, .373 ; 
dis]>utcs witli tlu^ Na])o]>, 374 ; 
takes P.itna, 305 ; sent pri¬ 
soner to IMonghir, 3!M» ; mur¬ 
dered by CiLsim Ali, 401 


Fiukuhass, Sik Basil, re}>reson- 
t.ative of tlie inteilo]*ers, (>8 
Forde, Lieut.-Col., expe<lition to 
the Northern Circai’s, 478 ; 
defe.ats tlie Frencli umler 
Coiifliins, 470 ; siege .and as¬ 
sault of MLisalii>at.am, 400 ; 
makes terms with Sal.ibat 
.Jang, 402 

Ftirt St. David built, 07 ; M. 
Par.'idis’ expedition against, 
100 ; attacked by Lally, 400 ; 
surrendered, 408 
Fort St. (leorge erected .at 
Matlras, 32; attacked by the 
French, 483 

Foudjarec, the, or Court <jf Cri¬ 
minal .Iiirisdiction, 452, 455 
French, the, ascendancy of, 151 
French and English, the, com- 
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FRY 

men cement of struggle be¬ 
tween, 81 

Fryer, Dr., on the salaries of 
the Company’s 8er\aiitri, 4l> 


Cam A, Vasco t>a, his vf^yage of 
<liscov(‘ry, .‘5 ; at (/jilieut, 4 ; 
jeal<»usy of tlie Aiab iraders, 
r> ; tletenid)!! ami ])iirsuit, (» ; 
return to l^ortugal, 7 ; second 
exj)ediiioii, 0 ; cruel acta, 10, 
11 ; insists on tlie ex 2 «ulsi<m 
of tlie J\looi-a, 11 
(irli;izi-u-djii claims his inherit¬ 
ance, 104 ; receives hia c<nn- 
inissioii, I On ; a]n»<unts jVlo- 
hamim'd Ali Nai-ob of tlie 
Carnatic, lOo ; death, 100 
(io!i taken by Albn<|uer<jne, 18 
Codiduui, M , suceeeils iNl. T)u- 
jjleix, 'Jlfl ; nde.ises the S\^ isa 
jiri.soiH'is, 2‘jr» ; cnnelu<h‘a a 
ti'i'aty with the English, l!28 ; 
leases India, -20 
Ch»niashtas, or <*oniniercia] a- 
gi-nts, tilt ir abuses and rapa- 
eifv, 877 

Guzenit, siege of, 22 

H AMii/rov, Capt , his charges 
against Sir .John Cluld, 50 

ao/c 

Han*ison, Idcnt., his gallant de- 
fmice of Trichinopoly, 210 
Hastings, Warren, 57.0 ; sent to 
I'afna, 075 ; en(h*av<»ins to 
atljiist file inland <luti<‘s, .870 ; 
nu‘nu)randuin on daet>ity, 457, 
458 

Hawkins, Capt., at Surat, .82 
Hay, Mr., his mission to the 
Nbibob at Monghir, 808; 
murdered, 401 

Heath, Capt., sent to Dongal, 
08; burn.s llalasdr and 
destroys forty Mogul vessels, 
04 

Ileuler Ali’s alliance with the 
French, 511 ; defeetiun, 520 
Heron, Lieut.-Col., sent against 
Madura and Tinivclly, 230 ; 


LAL 

attacked by the Coleris, 231 ; 
dismissed tlie service, 232 
Hi jell, its climate, 00 
Hindostan, itscomi>arative tran- 
cjiiillity due to Clive’s policy, 
451 

Holw’ell, Mr , coinmands the 
garrison at < Calcutta, 271 ; capi¬ 
tulates, 272 ; sufferings in the 
‘ lilack Hole,’ 274 f loaded 
with fetters and sent to Mur- 
shid ibad, 27<> ; released, 277 ; 
a< t'lig go\ t‘rnor of Deiigal, 
8.52 ; propv)Ses to d(‘})ose the 
Nabob, ; aftempts to re- 

A ive tl o M >gul Government, 
.‘{.54 

Hiiglf, capture of, .50 


1m, ^M) lu rrKs an 1 tlu'ir abuses, 
87<» : agreement on llieternis, 
.'{oO. I ; iibolislied by the 
Nal ob, .‘>82 

lnterlo]>eis, or illicit ti’aders. 40; 
reai>]»earance of, .50 ; their 
tnatment hy Sir .Jolm Cliild, 
.58 ; criminally prosecuted, 
54 


J \ FiK A LI Kn(x head of a 
party against tlie French, 242 
diiij! in the possession of the 
Frencli, 144 


Klioavtv, Capt., ])roclaimed 
go\i.Tnorof Hombay, 51 
Khoja 11 til accused of a plot 
to murder tlie Nabob, iliUi ; 
assassiuatisl, 8»87 
Kidil, Ca[*t.,his system of piracy, 
t»0 

Kil]>atrick, Capt , left in 
command at Tricliinopoly, 


Lallv, CorxT DE, his early ca- 
ri'cr, 4bJ ; sent to India, 40.8 ; 
siege and capture of Fort St. 
David, 400 408 ; com]>lains of 
the w'aiit of support from the 
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council of Pondicherry, 471 ; 
his peculiar character, 472 
tiote ; expedition to plunder 
Tanjore, 473 ; failure and re¬ 
turn to Pondicherry, 474; 
recalls Bussy and Moraciii 
from the Deckan, 477 ; be¬ 
sieges Madras, 481 ; failure 
and retreat, 487 ; alienates 
the army, 41)7 ; Jippf)inted to 
enquire into the finances of 
the Company, 4t)8 ; defeated 
at Vandewash, 508 ; violent 
treatment on the fall (»f Pondi¬ 
cherry, 521) ; charges against 
him in Paris, 5112 ; iini>risoiied 
in 1 he Bastille, 533; execution, 

537 ; his memory vindicated, 

538 

Lancaster, Sir James, his treaty 
with the King of Achin, in 
Sumatra, 31 

Law, M., capitulates to IMo- 
hammed Ali. 170 ; taken i>T*i- 
soner by Major Carnac, 305 

Lawrence, Major, sent from 
England, 101) ; his stratagem 
to save Cuddalore, 111 ; taken 
j)risoner at Ariocopang, 113; 
storms Devi Cota, 121 ; joins 
Dalton at Trichinoj»oly, 200; 
gallant attack on the Fi'ench, 
204 ; saves the town, 205 ; 
second attack and retri*at of 
the French, 207 ; g<*es int<» 
winter quarters at Coiladi, 
208 ; operations before Trichi- 
nopoly, 220 ; returns to Eng¬ 
land, 500 ?iote 

Legal condition of Europeans in 
India, 70 80 


Madras, siege and caj>tiire by 
the French, 08 ; Malifuz Khan 
sent to dispossess them, 102 ; 
preparations for the siege, 
481 ; the Black Town occu- 
]ned by the French, 484 ; 
arrival of the British fleet, 
480 ; retreat of the French, 
487 

Mahfuz Khan invcsis Madras, 
102 ; attacked by the French, 


MOR 

103 ; retreats to Arcot, 104 • 
sent with Heron to reduce 
Madura and Tinivelly, 230 ; 
remains in ])osseBsion, 232 
Mangoes cultivated by the Por¬ 
tuguese in India, 23 
Milnik Chand appointed gover- 
ni>r of Calcutta, 282 
Marattas, the, war with, 87 ; 
assist Ndsir .lang, 134 ; i)eace 
concluded, 211 

Marlborough, Lord, sent to 
Bombay, 42 

Middleton, Sir H., detained 
piisoncr at Mocha, 33 
Militia organised at Bombay and 
Madras, 47 

MiT Jallr, his secret oveHures 
to Mr. Watts, 201) ; goes to 
T'lassy, 3.02 ; removed from 
liis cMunmand, 3»11 ; terms of 
the treaty, 312 ; pretended 
reconciliation with the Nabob, 
317 ; j'oins the English, 322 ; 
proclaimed Viceroy of Bengal, 
322 ; his WH*aknes8 and irre- 
s<>!ution, 331 ; accuses Rai 
Diilab, 332 ; insurrections and 
plots, 333 ; deposed, 30J ; pro¬ 
claimed Nabol) in Casim Ali's 
j)lace, 307 ; joins the army, 
300 ; endt'avours to pro])itiate 
Sliuja, 400 ; severe terms im- 
]Ki8ed on liim, 418 ; death, 
410 

IVIi'ran orders the death of Siiraj- 
n-Doula, 320, and that of the 
Nabob’s infant nephew, 332 ; 
killed by lightning, 350 
Mogul Emjdre, the, anarchy 
and confusion in, 210 
Mohammed Ali, 133 ; escai>es t(> 
Trichinojudy, 147 ; gets assist¬ 
ance from the English, 153 ; 
alliance with Mysore, 107 ; his 
engagements with, 100 ; suc¬ 
cess at Trinomalt, 208 
Mcdiammed Killi put to death by 
8 hujc*l-u-Doula, 340 
Mohammed Said, 80; assassi¬ 
nated, 01 

Moor, origin of the name, 7 nnfr 
Mortezza Ali poisons Safder Ali, 
88 ; acknowledged as Nabob 
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MOZ 

- of A root, 89 ; accused of the 
murder of Mtjhammed Said, 
91; succeeds Rezza Salieb and 
takes Arcot, 202 
Mozjitfer Jang unites with 
Chanda Sahel), 127 ; his com¬ 
mand of the army, 129 ; enters 
Arcot, 131 ; deserted by his 
friends and followers, 137 ; 
imprisoned, 138 ; released, 
147; rejoicings at Pondicherry, 
148 ; marches towards Heider- 
tlbild, 181 ; death, 183 
Munro, Major, at Calcutta, 413; 
(piells a mutiny, 414 ; battle 
of Haxar, 414 ; of Allahabad, 
410 

Mutiny of the tro(>ps at Bombay, 
51 

Mutiny of tlie French oflicers, 
137 ; and of the army, 493 
Mysore attacked by tlie French, 
238 ; amount of arrears 
claime<l, 239 ; invaded by 
Major Smith, 515 


Najum-v-Doi la succeeds Mir 
tliifir, 420 ; objects to the 
treaty, 421 

Naiidcomar, su.s])icions of liis 
fidelity, 409 ; sent prisoner to 
Calcutta, 421 

Nasir Jang’s rebellion and im- 
lU'isoiiment, 89 ; succeeds Asof 
Jail, 120) ; advance on Pondi¬ 
cherry, 135 ; joined by Major 
Lawrence and 000 Eurojieans, 
130 ; Dupleix’s negotiations, 
139; character, 141; inactivity, 
143 ; assassinated, 140 ; divi¬ 
sion of his treasures, 149 
Nazim, the, authorit}^ of, 453 
Norris, Sir H., ambassador for 
the new Company, 71 
Nueva, John de, sent to rein¬ 
force Cabral, 0 


Omi Chand, 200 ; suspected by 
the Government of Calcutta, 
208; gains the confidence of 
Suraj-u-Doula, 285 ; c<»nsultcd 
about the treaty with the 


llEZ 

Nabob, 303; his exorbitant 
demands, 304; the Red Treaty, 
300 ; goes to Calcutta, 309 ; 
death, 324 

Ormuz, capture of, 37 


Paradis, M., sent to Madras, 
103 ; annuls the treaty, 104 ; 
expedition to Ftiil, St. David, 
100 ; at Sadras, 100 ; second 
expeilition to Fort St. David, 
109 ; death, 115 
Patau nabobs, the, Dupleix in¬ 
trigues with them, 135 ; their 
defection, 140 ; murder of 
Nasir Jang, 14() ; share of his 
treasures, 149 
Patans, the, of Carniil, 184 
I’atna, massacre of the English 
at, 401 

I'ersia, trade with, 37 
Pirates, increased number of, 
(>8 ; 8Uj)pression of, 75 
Pischard, Ensign, liis gallant 
defence of Calcutta, 209 
Pitchanda, surrender of, 175 
Plantain, the last jiirate of note, 
75 

PI assy, battle of, 319 322 
Pondicheriy, French settlement 
at, 93 ; sieges of, 115, 110, 
514-529 

iVirtuguese, the, amicable rela- 
ti«)n8 with, 39 

Portuguese dominion, character 
and extent of, 24 ; policy, 25 ; 
forts and factories, 25 iiutr ; 
internal government, 20 ; de¬ 
cline of power, 20, 27 


R \ooxAT Das assassinated, 187 
Riii Diilab accused of c<^>nspiracy 
against Mir Jafir, 332 
Rdm Narain suspected of dis- 
aflection, 330 ; submits to 
Clive’s proj)osals, 333 ; be¬ 
sieged at Ijehiir, 340; defeated 
by {Shah Alam at I’atua, 340 ; 
his claims investigated, 308 
‘ Regencies,’ the Company’s 
scheme of, 55 

Rezza Saheb before Arcot, 100 ; 
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retreats find takes refuge in 
tJiiiji, 1<>4 ; suriuise and de¬ 
feat iH'fir Covt ripak, 1(>S 

Roe, Sir T., ambassador to the 
Oreat Mogul, 3() 

Safder Aij, 85 ; invests Trielii- 
nojioly, 87 ; pois(»ned, 88 

Sahibat Jang chosen Viceroy, 
18.‘> ; stoinis Oarnul, 184 ; 
enters Htiiderabi'id, 185 ; 
forces a ]»aient from tin- (litat 
Mogul fip})«‘inting him Vice- 
r»>y of the Deckaii, 18(i ; ac- 
kinnvle<lges M. Dupleix ;is his 
prot(‘ctor, 187 ; alliance with 
the English, 4IX) ; reinst.ites 
his brotln r, Nizam AJi, 41M) 

Sa-iinders, Mr., Oovtuiior of 
Eol t Si- David, 152 ; neg<itia- 
tions with M. Dui»lei\, IMS ; 
com[JeteH the terms of ]H'ace 
withM. Oodeheu, 1 ?lT ; leaves 
India, 

Scrafton, Mr., his mission to 
Mi'r Jiifir, IJIO 

Seifid Easlikar Klian made mi- 
nistei' t(» Sal.-lbat Jang, 189 

Sidaji aj»j)lies to the Englisli for 
assistance. 111) ; failure of his 
cause, 120 

Sepoy force, rise of the, 251 ; 
tluiir dress, 252 

Seringhain, the great ])agoda of, 
157 

Severndnig taken by Commo¬ 
dore^ James, 254 25(» 

Shiih A lam, 540 ; defeats Ram 
Narain lujar Patna, 547 ; 
routed by Col. Caillaud find 
Miran, 548 ; besieges Patna, 
541) ; wi tint raws, 550 ; tak-t n 
pris« mer by Major Carnao, 5t»5; 
removes to Oude, 570 ; joins 
the British camp, 415 ; grant 
of the Diwani to the English, 
458 

Shah Navvfiz Khan, his flight on 
the death of Nasir Jang, 147 ; 
a))pointed minister to Salabat 
Jang l)y Bussy, 23 7 ; co-oj>e- 
rates with Jafir Ali Khan 
against the French, 242 


TOU 

Shipman, Sir A., sent as go¬ 
vernor to Bomhay, his detitli, 
42 

Shuja-u-Dr)iila shelters Casiiii 
Ali, 402 ; marches to l^atna, 
405 ; defeated, 40() ; negotia¬ 
tions, 411; battle of Baxar, 
414 ; sues foi* jxjace, 4J5 ; 
joins tile Marattas under 
Hole ir, 417 ; surrenders to 
INI a, j or t^ariiac, 417 

Sircai’s, the Northern, ceded to 
the Flench, 217 

Somhre, or S«miT’oo, in the 
Nahoh's service, 508 'nofr 

Soupire, IVI. (h‘, urr-i\ es in India, 
4r>5 ; retires to Pondicherry, 
455 

Sullivan, IMr., his rujiture with 
Clive, 42(i 

Sur.ij-ii-] )oula. Ids weak and 
li<'entious character, 2(i4 ; 
t.-iKes the faetoi-y of Casim- 
bii/,.‘i,r, 2(>7 : ]>roe(*ods to Cal¬ 
cutta, 2tl7 ; commences the 
attack, 2(>0 ; eiders the fort, 
275 ; eriiclty to the jirisoiiers, 
274 277 ; treavluuy to the 
de]»uties, 287 ; attacked by 
Clivt), 288; ]ieace concluded, 
280 ; consiMits to the attack 
1)11 (■ha.ndcrnagor, 205 ; his 
prohihinoTi, 204 ; a])plications 
to Bussy, 205 ; irisoleiieo ainl 
cruelty, 208 ; disaflection of 
the cliiids, 200 ; orders and 
i-ounterorders, 500 ; at Plassy, 
5»10; (bL,dd^ to M urshiihihad, 
5»21 ; taken captive and killed, 
520 

Surat, stationary factors at, 55 


Tan.torr, English expedition to, 
110 ; sitjgo of, 475 
Territorial possessions, expedi¬ 
ency of, in India, 45, 44 
Thome, St., seized by the Eng¬ 
lish, 151 

Titles of Native princes, note 
on, 250 250 
Topasses, the, 255 
Touche, M. de la, takes Jinji, 
145 
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TRA 

Tr^ldil^g Company, the English, 
estal)lishe<l, 29, 30 ; formation 
of a new Company, 38 
Treaty, teriiis of, between the 
French and English, 228 ; 
with Mir Jdlir, 312 
Tricliinojioly, jmgected attack, 
132 ; oj)erati<nis before, 157 ; 
French attack on, 105 ; se- 
coikI attack and defejit, 209 
Trivada taken by the French, 
202 


Vanl»ewasii, French mutineers 
at, 497 ; siege of, 502 ; se- 
cf>nd assault, 503 ; battle of, 
507 

Vansittart, Mr., Governor of 
llengal,351; at Calcutta, 355 ; 
interviews the Nabob, 357 ; 
deposes liim and a]»points 
Cjisini Ali his successor, 359 ; 


ZEM 

at Patna to adjust the inland 
duties, 381 ; letter to Clive 
on the siege of Madras, 488 

Venice, its trade with India, 2 

Volconda, struggles before, 155 

Watson, Admiral, reaches Ma¬ 
dras, 223 ; sails uj) tlie Ganges, 
281 ; death, 3.27 

Watts, Mr., taken ]>rison(*r, 207 ; 
secret overt in es fi*om the 
chiefs, 298 ; e.onsnlls with 
()ini Chfind, 303 ; terms (»f 
agreement with Mir .bltir, 
300, 312; leaves Murshidabad, 
31(; 

Winter, Sir E., inii>risoiis Mr. 
Foxcroft, 40 

Zemindars, their penpiisites, 
152 
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introduced with such effect into his famous novels."— St. yamess Gazette. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 

JO WHICH IS ADDKD 

PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY, AND THE VOTE BY BALLOT. 

By the late HENIIY KOMIBBT, M.A. 

Cro'ivtt gs. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SERVICE 


WITH SIR GERALD GRAHAM’S I'lELD EORCJ'. AT SOUAKBI. 

By MAJOR E. A. BE COSSON, 

Author of tlic “Cradle of the IHue Nile.” 

7Jlus/ratiofis. Crown Sc’o. 14 
-- 

THE 

WESTERN PACIFIC, AND NEW GUINEA. 

WITH NOTICES OE TUE NATIVE.S, C HRISTIAN AND C ANNIBAL, 
AND SOME ACCOUNT OK THE OLD LABOUR TRADE. 

By HUGH HASTINGS ROMILLY, 

Deputy Commis.sioner for the Western Pacific, and Acting .Special Connnandanl for New Cluinea, 


IK//// Crown St'o. 71 . 6 </. 


CONTENTS:~ 


The Island and Lslanders. 
New Britain. 

Cannibalism in New Ireland. 
The Solomon Islands. 
Poisoned Arrows. 

Cruise in Southern Seas. 


Other Islanils. 

Two Small BKrn.sii Po.ssessions, 
The Old Labour Trade. 

White Men in the Pacific. 
Bully IIayes. 

New Guinea. 


“ A wonderfully fa.scinating and instructive volume. Mr. Romilly has a very great deal 
that is novel, useful, and above all diverting to tell us concerning the wild and inhospitable 
peoples of tbe West Pacific Isles. . . Tliis is a pcrfeelly delightJul book, and politicians, as 
well as anthropologists and the general reader, should not neglect a volume so interesting, so 
edifying, and so short.”—Df/Z/y Ai’zvs. 
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HOBSON-JOBSON : A GLOSSARY OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN COLLOQUIAL WORDS 
AND PHRASES 

AND OF KINDRED TERMS, 

F/l'YMOLOGICAL, HISTORICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
AND DISCURSIVE. 

By Col. HENRY YULE, C.B., LE.D., 

Kditor of “The Hook of Scr Marco Polo,” &c. 

And tlie late ARTHUR BURNELL, Ph.D., C.I.E., 

Author of “'J'lie Klemenls of South liulian Palcograpliy.” 

Jilcdiiuji Srv. 36.^. JJalf hoittid. 


PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 

By Professor G. CURTIUS, 

Of the University of Leipzig. 

Fifth Fdiiiojty Revised by the Author and Professor Ernst Windisch. 
Translate]! imo Engi.i.sii, avtth the Author’s Sanction. 

By A. S. WILKINS, Litt.D., LL.D., and E. B. ENGLAND, M.A., 

Professor of Latin an^ Comparative Assi.siant Lecturer in Classics, Owens Coll. 

Philology. Manchester. 

Jufth Edition^ Thorough/y Revised. 2 Vols. %vo. 28 a 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 

THE GREEK VERB, ITS STRUCTURE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 

By Professor G. CURTIUS. 

Translated inio English, with the Author’s Sanction. 

By A. S. WILKINS, LL.D, and a B. ENGLAND, M.A. 

Second Edition. %vo. 12^. 
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POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 

FOUR ESSAYS. 

I. Prospects op Popular Government.— II. Nature of Democracy.— 

III. Age of Progress.— IV. Constitution of the United States. 

By Sir HENBT SUMNER MAINE, K.C.S.I., LL.D., F.R.S., 

Foreign Associate Member of the Institute of France, 

Author of “ Ancient Law/’ &c. 

Third Edition. %vo. 12 \. 

- - — 

THE COUNTRY BANKER; 

HIS CLIENTS, CARES, AND WORK. 

FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF FORTY YEARS. 

By GEOB.GB BAE, 

Autlim of “ liullion’s Letters to a Lank Manager.” 

Fifth Edition., Revised. Crown 8z’o. ys. Od. 

-♦4.- 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. 

FROM TTIE CAPTURE OF U( )NSTANrJNOPLE BY THE 
'J’URK.S, 1453, TO THE 'TREATY OF BERLIN, 1878. 

By BICHABD EODGE, M.A., 

Fellow and I’litor of Lrasenose College, Oxford. 

Tost Srv. 7 j. 6d. 

Forming a New Volume of Murray’s Student’s Manuals. 

“ No common amount of courage is implied by the attempt to write the history of the last 
four centuries in a single volume of moderate size ; and no common skill by the successful per¬ 
formance of such a task. Mr. Lodge is to be congratulated on the excellence of his arrange¬ 
ment, and on the discretion he has shown both as regards the things he omits and those he 
insists on. He has treated this wide subject in a broad and intelligent spirit. While his pages 
abound in facts, he has not been content to give a mere crowded summary of events : he 
presents us with many sound and thoughtful remarks on tlic tendencies of each of his periods. 
His grasp is firm and he never loses his way amidst a muUitude of details . . . above all, we 
believe that we are justified in saying that it is minutely accurate.''— Jovrnat of F.ducation, 
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THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

EDITED, WITH COPIOUS NOTES AND INTRODUCTIONS. 

By W. J. COURTHOPE, M.A. 

I’KOSE WORKS, Vols. IX., X. io.f. 6^/. rar//. 

ALREADY FCBLISHED 
POETRY. Vols. L, II., III., IV. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Vols. VE, VIE, VUE 
*** VoL V,, containing a Life of Puff, and a Genfkal Index, is in preparation* 

——-- 

THE 

ENDOWMENTS AND ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

By Rev. J. S. BREWER, M.A., 

LhIc Preacher al the Rolls, and Ploii. Fellow of Queen’s Coll., Oxford. 

Revised and Edited by LEWIS T. DIBDIN, M.A., 

OF Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

Third Edition. Post Zvo. 6 s. 


- ^ - 

TIRYNS: 

A PREHISTORIC PALACE OF THE KINGS OF TIRYNS. 
■DISCLOSED BY EXCAVATIONS IN 1884-85. 

By HEXBT SCHBIEMANN, F.S.A., D.C.I.., &c. 

Author of “ Iroy and its Remains,” “ Ancient Mycenae,” “ Ilios,” “ Troja,” &c. 

WITH PREFACE AND CONTRIBUTIONS BY PROF. ADLER AND 

DR. DORPFELD. 

fP^it/i Coloured Lithographs^ IVoodiuts* Plansy from Drawings made on the spot* 

Crown 4/(7. 42 s* 

‘ ‘ A book that every archceologist and architect who takes serious interest in architectural 
history should possess, and which combines learning and research and shrewd suggestion 
with all the interest of a romance."— Builder* 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

INCLUDING THE 

ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 
FROM WICLIF TO 'JTIE GREAT ' REJ 3 ELLION. 

Lfcttkes Dei iveked in the UNiv'Eusrry of Duijlin 

By WM. FITZGEBALD, Late Bishop of Killaloe and Clonfert* 

P'dited 

By WM. FITZGERALD, A.M., and JOHN aUARRY, D.D. 

With a Memoir ok the Author. 

2 I'oh, ^TO, 2.1s. 

This last quality (Irish \ ivac'ity) is most ck-arly \isibl('\\lir>n Fit/geraUl has occasion to 
attack some opponent. Quite in the spirit of Donnybrook Fair does lie turn aside from hi.s 
subject to pulverise the tmfortunate person who otiends him. 'J'licse attacks foint agreeable 
interludes, and are so amusing that their frequent irrcle\ance may be foignen . . . 'J he 
author sweeps down the ages with easy flight, and * gives to historical <iucstions a free poetical 
treatment.’ . . . The volumes jiossess undoiibtt d merit.”--/.//r/fz/ r ll VvvVf. 


- 4 ^- 

THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. 

PART /.^ELEMENTARY. 

FOR USE IN THE LOWh'.R FORMS. 

Compiled wriii the sanction of the Headmaster, 

By A. C. AINGER, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cambridge; 

And H. G. WINTLE, M.A., Ch. Ch. O.xford ; 
Assistant Masters at Eton Coi.lk,!,. 

Crtnvn Svo, 3^“. 6c/, 


ALSOy BY THE SAME EDITORS^ 

A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, 

ADAPTED TO THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Crown Svo. 2s. 6if, 
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LIFE OF DR. WILLIAM CAREY, 

SHOEMAKER AND MISSIONARY. 

PROFESSOR OF SANSCRIT, BENGALEE, AND MARATflEE AT THE 
C 0 LLK(;E of fort ^YILLIAM, CALCUTTA. 1761—1834. 

By GEOBGE SMITH, EE.D., 

Autli'-)!- of the Lives of John Wilson and Ale\:uidei Dufl". 

Portrait and Illustrations. 2>vo. iGs. 

“'riirre have been many lives of Dr. Carey, and he deserves many, but this is the fullest 
and the bejst. It has evidently been a labour of love to Dr. Smith ; it brings out the man 
thoroughly, and it will be welcome to a much wider circle than that which is interested in 
missions. ”— S/>ci'tator. » 

- ^ - 

SYMBOLS AND EMBLEMS OF EARLY 

AND MEDI/EVAL CHRISTIAN ART. 

WITH 500 E.XAMFLES DRAWN FROM PAINTINCiS, IMINIATURES, 
SCULPTURES, AND MONUMENTS, 

By LOUISA TWINING. 

Ilft/t Illustrations. Crount ^vo. 12 s. 

“ No student of C’hristian Symbolism should fail to add this most attractive volume—with 
its wealth of illustrations -to his library .”—John Hall. 

LIFE OF 

GENERAL SIR CHARLES J. NAPIER, 

By the Hon. WM. NAPIER BRUCE. 

irit/i Poj'trait and Plans of Battles^ 6-r. Crowtt 8 z’ 0 . J2s, 

The Pa/l Mall Reviewer, referring to Sir W. Napier’s biography of his brother and its 
defects, writes : " No such faults can be laid against the less ambitious and far more satis¬ 
factory book now under notice. 'Fhat the work was one of love may well be believed, as well 
as one of iluty, for Mr. Bruce is himself the grand-nephevs" of the fine old hero, and h is 
strengthened the link by marrying a lady wlio is the cliihl of the favourite daughter of Sir 
Charic.s-- tlie child, too, of the tine old soldier who was his right-hand man in the conquest of 
Scinde—Sir Montagu M'Murdo. He has done his work modestly, lucidly, and succinctly ; 
and has wisely given Charles Napier every opportunity to tell of himself and of his curious 
and momentous experiences in his own trenchant and vivid style.” 
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GLENAVERIL; 

OR, THK METAMORPHOSES. 

A I’OKM IN SIX BOOKS. 

By the EARL OF LYTTON. 

2 Voh. Ftiif. 125. 

“ I may say at once that tins strikes me as the frcsliest, tlie strongest, the most varied and 
entertaining volume of new verse 1 have ever had occasion to review. The poem hiis the 
discursive freshness and force of extremely brilliant conversation. It may possibly prove an 
epoch-making book. It is almost certain to have m.\ny imitators.’'— Academy. 

- ♦♦ - 

SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIAN ART. 

By the late LORD LINDSAY 

(Eakl <>i' Ckau I oi;d and DAUAkKr.s). 

A Ncio and Cheafer lidition. 2 I’oh, Croian %i' 0 . 245. 

“ .Vs a contribution to the History of Art. his work is um]ucstionably the most valuable 
which has yet appeared in England. His reseaich has been unwearied : he has availed himself 
of the best results of German investigation—his own acuteness of di'-cernment in cases of 
11 jiproximating or derivative style is consuhMable—and he has set before the English reader 
an outline of the relations of the primitive Schools of Sacred Art which wc think so thoroughly 
verified mall its more important ramifications, that, with whatever richness of detail the labtmr 
of succeeding writers may illustrate them, the leading lines of Lord Lindsa\'.s chart will always 
lie henceforth followed.”—Mr. Ruskin in the Quarterly Nei'iew. 


THE MOON. 

CONSIDERED AS A PLANET, A WORLD, AND A SATELLITE. 

By JAMES NASMYTH, C.E., and JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.A.S. 

THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

//VM 2() Illuslmiions of Lunar Objects. I'henomcna.^ and Sicncry., frodticedfrom Dra'ieings 
tiiade until the aid offcnveifnl Telescopes, and numerous Woodcuts, 

JIfedium Sz'o. 21s. 

“ The illustrations to this book are so admirable, so far beyond those one generally gets 
of any celestial phenomenon, that one is tempted to refer to them first of all. No more 
truthful or striking representations have ever been laid before his readers by any student of 
science. The more carefully the text is read, the more obvious does it become that 
Mr. Nasmyth and Mr. Carpenter have produced a work which is not only a very beautiful, 
but an admirable production.”— Xafure. 
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LETTERS OF PRINCESS ALICE, 

GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE, 

TO 

THE QUEEN. 

With a Kemoir by H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

A Ncxv and Popular Edition, Portrait. Croxvn %vo, *js. 6d. 

“ It is prefaced by a tou.ibing biographical sketch, written by the Princess Christian, con¬ 
taining not only unpublished extracts from Her Majesty’s private journals, but the sad story of 
the death-bed scenes at Darmstadt, described by a devoted friend of the Grand Duchess who 

attended her in her last illness.'I his loving little memoir by the Princess Christian gives 

us a liigher and clearer insight into tlie beautiful character of one of the most estimable and 
lovabel of women ."—Tito 


- ♦♦ - 

MR. ROBINSON^S NEW GARDEN CYCLOPEDIA. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, DESCRIPTIONS AND CULTURE or the 
(;ARDEN vegetables of cold and TEMPERATE CLIMATES. 

By MM. VILMORIN-ANDRIEXJX, of Paris, 

An English Kuition PuBLibiiED under ihe Direction oi 

W. ROBINSON, Editor of “The Garden.’’ 

With Illustratioui. Medium %to, 15 .^. 


ENGLISH NAMES OF 


PLANTS) 

Applied in England and among English- 
speaking J’coples to Cultivated and 
Wild Plants, Trees, and Shnibs. By 

WILLIAM MILLER. Medium %vo. 

12J. 


ENGLISH FLOWER 

GARDEN; 

Designs for Laying it Out, and 
Figures of Flowers. With a Descrip¬ 
tion of Plants, their Culture and 
Arrangement. By W. ROBINSON. 
JVith Illustrations, Medium Svo, l^s. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, Flowenng ana Fme-leayea. 

Palms, Ferns, and Lycopodiums. With full details of the Propagation and Cultivation 
of 500 Families of Plants, suitable for growing in the Greenhouse, Intermediate 
House, and Stove. By THOMAS BAINES. Svo, 8 j. 6d, 
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THE STUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A., 

Fellow of University College, London. 

Thirteenth Edition ^ thorotiRhly revised^ and partly re-'ivrittcn. Post ^vo, 6 s. 

In the pre.scnt edition, all the leadin" features of the original work have been preserved, 
and the arrangement of matter Ii.is been in the main .adhered to ; while at the same time great 
pains have been taken to .supjilement deficiencies and to render the book more thoroughly 
serviceable to those for whose use it is designed. In consequence of these additions, the 
present edition has been increased by about fifty pages. 'I'lie improvements introduced are 
chiefly the following ;—i. The Accidence has been treated more fully and critically. 2 . The 
chapter on the Gender of Nouns of the Third Declension has been carefully re-studied. 
3 . The Syntax has been w'orked out with greater nicety of detail. 4 . With certain obvious 
exceptions, which sufficiently explain themselves, every citation from a Latin author has l>ecn 
carefully verified, and its precise place recorded. Many additional and important examples 
liave also been added. 5 . The sections dealing with etymological and philological mattei 
have been enlarged. 


JLSO BY THE SAME EDITORS, 

A SMALLER GRAMMAR OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE. 

FOR THE USE OF MIDDLE AND LOWER FORMS 
IN SCHOOLS. 

Nineteenth Edition, thoroughly revised, and partly rc-'ivrilten. 

\2iHo. 3 T. 6 d. 

— -- 

LANDSCAPE IN ART. 

BEFORE CLAUDE AND SALVATOR. 

By JOSIAH OII.BEBT, 

Author of “ Kxcur.sioiih among the Dolomites;” and “Cadore, or Tiuan’.s Country,” 

With an Index and 140 Illustrations. Medium Svo. 30 J. 

There are some books, published either of old or nowadays, whicli nothing but genuine 
love of their subjects could have inspired ; and of sucli a kind is the one before us. . . . 

Mr. Gilbert has had the rare power to write a work upon a subject of early art history which 
is readable throughout, full of interesting facts clearly expressed, and thoroughly to be recom¬ 
mended to all who are interested in the study of art.”— Spectator. 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF RAPHAEL 

By J. A. CBOWE and Q. B. CAVAL.CASELLE. 

2 Fb/s. Svo. 33J. 

“ There are no students of Raphael but will find fresh light thrown on his practice and 
procedure in this latest essay of the writers. Passages of admirable description are frequent, 
but it is the pages of careful analysis, fixing in the mind the origin and import of the com¬ 
positions. their relationship when forming part of a series, and the essential qualities of their 
surpassing excellence w'hich will be pronounced the more valuable."— 'rimes. 


THE CROKER PAPERS. 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS 

OF THE LATE 

RT. HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER, LLD., 

(SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY 1809 to 1831.) 

RELATING TO THE CHIEF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL EVENTS OF 
THE FIRST HALF OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

Edited by LOUIS J. JENNINGS, M.P. 

Second Edition Revised^ 7 vith an Enlarged Inde.x, 

Portrait. 3 Voh. Svo. 45j. 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A SERIES OF ESSAYS. 

By W. J. COtUtTHOPE, M.A. 

F.ditor of Pope\ Works, 

Svo, 6 s. 

* ‘ Shows fine discrimination and great ingenuity, and is one of the very few quite modern 
works WhiOh, as a literary, not a philosophical dissertation, is worthy to rank alongside of De 
Quineey, Professor Wilson, and even parts of Dr. Johnson."— Standard, 
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A HANDBOOK TO THE 

POLITICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 

WITH THE ARGUMENTS ON EITHER SIDE. 

By SYDNEY C. BUXTON. 

Sixth Edition. Revised ami considerably Eulavf^cd. Sro. *js. 6d. 

New Subjects in this Edition.— Allotments Extension—Incidence of Taxation 
—Free Schools (re-written)—Irish Church iJisestaldishment Results.—The whole hook 
carefully revised, and much of it re-w-ritten. 


THE WILD TRIBES OF THE SOUDAN. 

WITPI A DESCRIPTION OF THE ROUTE FROM WADY 
HALFAH TO DONGOLA AND BERBER. 

By F. D. JAMES. 

ALSO A CHAPTER ON THE SOUDAN. 

By Sir SAMUEL BAKER. 

New Edition. With ^^ap and 21 Illustrations. Crown ^^ 0 . ys. 6d. 


PRE-HISTORIC AMERICA. 

A SURVEY OF THE MONUMENTS LEFT BY ANCIEN I' 
AND EXTINCT RACES IN THE NEW WORLD. 

By the MARQUIS DE NADAILLAC. 

Translated by N. D’ANVERS. 

With Illustrations. St’O. i6.r, 

“ A really delightful book. An admirable compendium of the scattered monographs on 
the prehistoric antiquities of America. It is possible that some of our readers are unaware 
of the great variety and the extent of the traces of ancient races in tJie new world."— I.itera/y 
Churchma H. 
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PLATO, 

AND THE OTHER CO.AIPANIONS OF SOCRATES. 

By OBOROE OBOTE, D.C.L. & LL.D., 

Author of the “History of (ireece." 

A NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 

Edited by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 

Rector of the University of Aberdeen. 

4 Volitf/ies, C7 07on ^vo. 6s. each, 

Ry a new arrangement of the Contents, each volume is composed of nearly related 
siih}ects. The volumes may be had separately. 

ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES OF 
A MAGISTRATE 

DURING THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

By MARK THORNHILL, 

Rengal Civil Service Retired. 

Ulfh Frontispiece and Plan. Crown 8 z' 0 . I 2 s, 

- -♦♦- 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY 
OF FRANCE. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TTMES TO THE FALL OF THE 
SECOND EM EIRE.—FOR YOUyG READERS. 

ON THE FLAX OF irTTLE AF'/7/C/NS ENGLAND:* 

With Map and //Instrations. Foolscap Srv. 2s. 6d. 

“Tho.se who know what ‘ Little .Arthur's History of England,' by I^dy Callcott, did to 
popularise the subject among little folks, will know what to e.xpect in this ' History of France.* 
The book is capitally illustrated, and very wi.soly the compiler docs not reject the exciting and 
legendary parts of the subject.’’— S. /ioolmastcr. 
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STUDENT’S HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

FROM TIIK TniE OF THE APOSTLES DOWN TO 
THE REFORMATION. 

By the late PHIBIP SMITH, B.A., 

Aiilhor of “ A New Hi'itory of the Ancient 

With N'umcrous Woodnif<. 2 Voh, Post 87 *^. *]s. (^d, 

VOl . I., A.T). 30 — 1003 . Voi.. II., A.l>. 1003 — 1614 . 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JAMES NASMYTH. 

ENGINEER & INVENTOR OF THE STEAM HAMMER. 

Edited by SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 

A New and Popular Edition, With Portrait and Woodcuts, Pod Svo, 6s. 

Uniform with the “Self Help” Series. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS 

OF 

SIR JAMES BLAND BURGES, BART. 

UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS FROM 1789 TO 1795. 
WITH NOTICES OF HIS LIFE. 


Edited by JAMES HUTTON, 

Author of " James and Philip van Arteveld." 
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THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII. 

FROM HIS ACCESSION TO THE DEATH OF WOLSEY. 

Reviewed and Illustrated from Original Documenis. 

By the late Professor J. S. BREWER, M.A. 

Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, 

Of the Public Record Office. 

With Portrait, 2 Voh. %vo. 30^. 


HANDBOOK - DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 

Including all Phrases and Col¬ 
loquial Expressions required by 
Travellers. Printed in a Conve¬ 
nient Shaj)e for the Hand or 
Pocket. 

By GEORGE F. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Bar* 
ribler-al-Law. Ohlouy^ l6mo, hs. bound. 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL 

TALK. 

In English, German, French, 
and Italian. 

An Attempt to “Supply the Needs of 
Travellers on a Journey with the Col- 
locjuial Phraseology of —The Raihoay^ 
lickei Tahiny-y J^ost OJjiice and 

yVIi'i^ra/hy 7 he /lately 'Table d'/IdiCy 
Pedrooniy Slight See inShoffiny'y Trades- 
feoflcy Jl/oney /;/<», Restaurants 

and Ca/t\^y IViyskianSy Cabs and Omni¬ 
buses y Mountain Travel^ Horse //iringy 
Cy'e, Crt .. Seventeenth Edition, Small 
Stv. 3'*, 6i/. 


THE 

STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

By SIR CHARLES LYELL, Bart., F.R.S., 

Author of** Principle^ of Geology,” &c, 

A NEW EDITIONy ENTIRELY REV 1 SEI\ 

By P. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.S., 

Professor of Geology, King’s College, London. 


With 600 Illustrations, Post 8vo. gs. 
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GREECE. 

A DKSCRirTlVp:, HISTORICAL, ANM) PICTORIAI- ACCOUNT 

By the late BISHOP WOBDSWOB.TH. 

With an Introdtction on tiu: Chauactkristks ov CiuKEK Aki, 

UY GKOKGE SCHARF, F.S.A., Djkkctok, Kekper, and 
SeCRKTARY OK 1 IlK NaTIONAK PoRTRAir Gallkrv. 

New Edition, Edited by H. F. TOZER, M.A. 

With J//its/rMions. A’oj\t/Si'o. 315. 6 f/. 


HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 

FRO^r THE EARLIEST TIMES DOWN TO THE AGE OF 
PllElDIAS AND Ills SUCCESSORS. 

By A. S. MUItItAT, 

Keeper of ilie Clreek and Roman Antiquities in the Ilritish Miiscuin. 
ffy/h \ 2 fy Ilhtsttaiiofii. Complctt in Tivo I'ols. Jiledinm %vo, 52T. 6./. 


DOG-BREAKING. 

THE MOST EXPEDITIOUS, CERTAIN, AND EASY METHOD, 

Whether Great Excellence or only Mediocrity he required: with Odds 
AND Ends kor those who I^ove the Dor, and the Gun. 

By General W. N. HUTCHINSON. 

Eighth Edition, With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8 z> 0 t 7 s. 6 d. 


A Summary ok Instructions for Dog Breakers separate^ pi ke One Shilling. 
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UNIFORM SERIES OF THE WORKS 

or THE LATE 

DEAN STANLEY. 


ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND 

STATE. 

Croa>n Sz'o. 6s. 

THE EASTERN CHURCH. 

/Vans. Cfaion 6s. 

THE JEWISH CHURCH. 

JViirait and IVan^. 3 Voh. (rozvn 
S:v7. 6 s.civh. 

CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 

Cro'i'n Sz‘<7. 6s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 

OF CANTERBURY. 

Ilbtsitaiions. Crozvn S2Y>. 6s. 

LIFE AND correspon¬ 
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